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r HERE is ſomething very ſublime, though very fanciful, in Pla- 
z0's deſcription of the ſupreme Being, That Truth is his body, and 
_ tight his ſhadow. According to this definition, there is nothing 
ſo contradictory to his nature, as error and falſnood. The Platoniſts have 
ſo juſt a notion of the Almighty's averſion to every thing which is falſe 
and erroneous, that they looked upon Truth as no leſs neceſſary than Vir- 
tue, to qualify a human Soul for the enjoyment of a ſeparate ſtate. For 
this reaſon, as they recommended moral duties to qualify and ſeaſon the 
will for a future life, ſo they preſcribed ſeveral contemplations and ſcien- 
ces to rectify the underſtanding. Thus Plato has called mathematical de- 
monſtrations the Cathartics or purgatives of the Soul, as being the 
moſt proper means to cleanſe it from error, and to give it a reliſh of 
truth; which is the natural food and nouriſhment of the underſtanding, 
as virtue is the perfection and happineſs of the will. T 
There are many Authors who. have ſhewn wherein the malignity of a 
Lye conſiſts, and ſet forth in proper colours, the heinouſneſs of the offence. 
I ſhall here conſider one particularkind of this crime, which has not been ſo 
much ſpoken to; I mean that abominable practice of Party- ing. This vice 
is ſo very predominant among us at preſent, that'a man is thought of no 
principles, who does not propagate a certain ſyſtem of Lyes. The coffee- 
houſes are ſupported by them, the preſs is choaked with them, eminent 
Authors live upon them. Our bottle-converſation is ſo infected with them, 
that a Party-lye is grown as faſhionable an entertainment, as a lively catch 
or à merry ſtory: the truth of it is, half the great talkers in the nation 
would be ſtruck dumb, were this fountain of diſcourſe dried up. There 
is however one advantage reſulting from this deteſtable practice; the ve- 
ry appearances of truth are ſo little regarded, that lyes are at preſent diſ. 
charged in the air, and begin to hurt no body. When we hear a party- 
vi 4 | A2 | {tory 


; 


: * F 
fiery gbm a — We conlider whether he is a ** or b Tory chat ö 
relates it, and i y conclude they are words of courſe, in Which 
the honeft Gemleman defigns to recommend his zeal, without any cons 
5 cern for his veracity. A man is looked upon as bereft of common ſenſe, 
” that gives credit to the elatiens of Partyawriters; nay, hit own friends 
1 hell heads at him, and conſider him in no other light than as an 
ideot. When it was formerly the falſhi- 
| hr to husband a Lye, and trump it up in ſome extraordinary emergency, 
it generally did execution, and was not a little ſerviceable to the faction 
; N that made uſe of it; but at preſent every _ is upon his guard, the artl- 8 
ce has been too often repeated to take eff 
"Thive- thy wondered to fee men of probity, . who would ſcorn 
5 1 utter a falſhood for their own particular advantage, give fo readily in- 
to a Lye when it is become the voice of their faction, notwithſtanding 
they are thoroughly ſenſible of it as fucti. Ho is it poſlible for — | 
are men of honour in their perſons, thus to become notorious lyers in 
their party? If we look into the bottom of this matter, we may find, I 
| think, three reafons for it; and at the fame time diſcover che intuficiew 
cy of theſe reaſons to juſtify fo criminal a practice. ws 
In the firſt place, men are apt to think that the guilrof a 190 iden- 
ſequently the puniſhinent, may be very much diminiſted, if not wholly 
| worn our, by the multitudes of rthaſe who partake in it. Though the 
| weight of a falhood would be teo heavy for ove to dear, ie grows light 
5 in their imaginations, when it is ſhared among many. But in this caſe a. 
man very much deceives himſelf; guilt, when ir ſpreads through numbers, 
is not fo properly divided as multiplied: every one is criminal in r- 
tion to the offence which he commits, not to the number of thofe who 
are his companions in it. Both the crime and the penaky lie as head - 
A on every individual of an offending multitude, as they would upon any 
ſingle perſon, had none ſhared with him in the offence. In à word, the 
diviſion of guilt is like that of matter; though it may be feparated into 
infinite portions, every portion ſhall have the whole effence of matter in 
it, and confiſt of as many parts as the whole did before it was divided. 
But in the ſecond place, though multitudes, who join in 2 Lye, can- 
not exempt themfelves from the guilt, they may from the ſhame of it. The 
ſcandal of a Lye is in a manner loſt and annihilated, when diffuſed among 
ſeveral thouſands; as a drop of the blackeſt tincture wears away and va- 
niſhes, when mixed and confuſed in a conſiderable body of water; the 
blot is ſtill in it, but is not able to difcover it ſelf, This is certainly a ve- 


officious tool or a well-meaning 


N e CN % 3 
ry great motive to ſeveral party- offenders, avho avoid crimes, not as they 
eee ee b virtue, ö — 2 It is enough (14 
ſhew the weakneſs of this reaſon, which palliates guilt without removing 
it, that every man who is influenced by it declares himſelf in effect an in- 
famous hypocrite, prefers the appearatide of virtue to its reality, and is 
determined in his conduct neither by the dictates of his own conſcience, 
the ſuggeſtions of true honour, nor the principles of religion. 
he third and laſt great motive for mens Joining in a populär falſhood; , 
or, as I have hitherto called it, a Party- lye, notwithſtanding they are con- 
vinced of it as ſuch, is the doing good to a cauſe which every party may 
be ſuppoſed to look upon as the moſt meritorious. The unſoundnefy of 
- this principle has been ſo often expoſed, and is ſo univerſally achnowledg- 
ed, that a man;muſt be an utter ſtranger to the principles, either ot natu- 
ral. religion or chriſtianity, who ſuffers himſelf to be guided by it. If a 
man might 22 the ſuppoſed good of his country. by the blackeſt ca- 
lummies and falſhoods, our nation abqunds more. in patriots than EU other 
of the chriſtian world. When Pompey Fas. el not to. ſet. fail in a. 
_ tempeſt that would hazard his life, It is neceſſary for me, ſays he t0 fail 
| but it it not neceſſary for me to live: every man ſhould fay to tnf, 
with the ſame ſpirit, It is my duty to ſpeak truth, though it is not my du- 
ty to be in an office. One of the F athers has carried this point fo hi h, 
as to declare, He would. not tell à lye, though he were ſure to gain Hea- 
ven by it. However extravagant ſuch a proteſtation may appear, every 
one will own, that a man may ſay very reaſonably, He would, not tell 4 
he, if be were ſure lo gain Hell by ut; or, if you have a mind to ſoften 
the expreſſion, that he would not tell a.lye to gain any temporal reward 
by it, when he ſhould run the hazard of ſoſing much more than if was 
poſſible for him to gain. ON {SHUT Ln mis Pro i 
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. nſence” With thes; 68"rHoſe dear con- 

a founded''creatures;”JYomen: Thou knoweſt, all the little 

« learning H am maſter of is upon thit lubject: I never 190ked in a book, 

c but. for their fakes. I Have lately met with two pr E ſtories for a Spe» 
' 
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Kater, which I am ſure will pleaſe mightily, if t 75 paſs through thy 
4 hands. Fne firſt of them J found by chance in an Zxyþ book called: 
« Hesbdotur, that lay in my friend Dapperwit's window, as I viſited him 
« one morning. It luckily opened in the place where I met the folow- 
«| ing agcount; - He'tells us that it was the manner among the Per ſſaug to 
«. have feveral* fairs in the kingdom, at which all the young unmarried 


« higheſt bidder, and the money which ſhe fetched laid, afide for the- 
« public uſe, to be employed as thou ſhalt hear by and by. By this means 


« the richeſt people had the choice of the market, and culled out the 


«moſt extraordinary beauties. As ſoon as the fair was thus picked, the 


« refuſe was to be diſtributed among the poor, and among thoſe who 


« could not go to the price of a Beauty. Several of theſe married the 


« Agreeables, without paying a farthing for them, unleſs ſomebody chanced 


« to think it worth his while to bid for them, in which caſe the beſt bid- 
« der was always the purchaſer. But now you muſt know, Srxc, it 
« happened in Per ſia, as it does in our own country, that there were as 
« many agi women, as Beauties or Agreeables; ſo that by conſequenr-, 
« after the magiſtrates had put off 4 great many, there were ſtill a gt: at 
« many that ſtuck upon their hands. In order therefore to clear the 
« market, the money which the beauties had ſold for, was, diſpoſed of 


e among the ugly; ſo that a poor man, who could not afford to have a 


&« deauty | 
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5 Heaney for. his mite, wWas forced to take up with a fortune ; the greateſt 
-ortion-beingjalwe 


. 10 mot 10 


char Every, poor: man was forced to Wes "bin al ly with his wife, or, 
4 in. caſe he, rep 


| ON, n to return her on! with her to 
& the.next public als. Wer * * en ee We 
hst. rquld. recommend | to eſtabliſh 


4 uch an 1maginary; fair 1 in; Grea Britgi : — couldſt make it very 
« fesfant, by 8 ug Women pI 5 Atty wit Cöblers and Auen, or 
* « deſcribing. titles —2 garters leadin Lena . great ceremony ſhop-keepers 
fers daüghters. Though, to tell thee: the truth, Lam cgn- 
ne foundedly afraid [nh as the love of money prevails in our Mari more 
ae did in. Perſia, we ſhould ſind chat ſome of our gtenteſt 


d chuſe out che, portions, and rĩyal one another for ther Tf 
Aer deformity; and, that .an,theycomprarys. the Toaſts and Be 
9 . ould de bought, up by einm heirs, gameſters/and-pendthtifts. 


du Ebulfdſt make. very , pretty. xeflections upon this occaſion inch 
r of the, Perſian Politics, ho took care, by: ſuch rien tro 
«beaurifie the Upper part of, the ſpecies, and to make the greateſt perſons 
in ebe g Pb the mg! _— But this. „ 6 igd 
| «"gjcigus pen | as 5 ls ze . 71 nien 20 
ea 6 0 5 hee, v Fee, | 

<a ſeen i. . of, th r 


4 Of his ebe a8 . as * ſhould Mar to fly fot. ſher fell. a 
SINE which. the Merchant again tied, her up in his ſack, and carried 


+: « her 
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te wondering how ſhe came to be ſet at ſo low a 
* ſhe would have been valued at ten thouſand pound, but that the pub- 


rude and the 


do not make any of thy queer apelogies for this Letter, as thou didit 
for my laſt. The women love a gay lively fellow, and are ne ver 
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to whore ſhe. an "wile, and | prorut 
N triton perm. . 
I fancy if 1 was difpoſed ta dreams fecend time,” n mats « 
« tolerahly vin upen this plan. I would ſuppoſe at the 23 
3 . *. 4 


e would: pen Would bo: a five undd 
« Lady in it, to ur ſurprize, has the face and perſon 0 


2 Toft: as oe 
price, we hear that 


6 * lack had made thoſe abatements for her being a Scold. I Wquld after- 
« wards find ſame beautiful,” modeſt; and diſcreer” woman, chat thauld 

46 be the top of the market; and perhaps diſcover half a dozen ramps 
« tied up together in the fame fack,” at one hundred pound a head, The 
Caquette ſhould be valued at the fame price, though 

« tha. firſt ſhould go off the better of the two. I fancy thou wouldſt 
« like ſuch a viſion, had I time to finiſh it; becauſe, to talk in thy awn 
4 way, there is a moral in it. Whatever thou mayeſt think of it, pr ythee 
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HERE. i is MET DEAR receive witty 10 much W | 
| T as Advice. We look upon the man who gives it us as offering 
an affront to our underſtanding, and treating us like children or 
idpots. We conſider the inftruRion as as an implicit cenſure, and the zeal 


which | 
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which any one ſhews for our good on ſuch an occaſion as a piece of pre- 
ſumption or impertinence. The truth of it is, the perſon who pretends 
to adviſe, does, in that particular, exerciſe a ſuperiority - over us, and 
can have no other reaſon for it, but that, in comparing us with himſelf, 
he thinks us defective either in our conduct or our underſtanding. For 
theſe reaſons, there is nothing ſo difficult as the art of making advice a- 
greeable; and indeed all the writers, both ancient and modern, have di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves among one another, agcording to the perfection at 
which they have arrived in this art. How many devices have been made 
uſe of, to render this bitter potion palatable? ſome convey their inſtru- 


Ctions to us in the beſt: choſen words, others in the moſt harmonious 


numbers, ſome in points of wit, and others in ſhort proverb. 
But among all the different ways of giving counſel, I think the 
fineſt, and that which pleaſes the moſt univerſally, is Fable, in whatſoe- 
ver ſhape it appears. If we conſider this way of inſtructing or giving ad- 
vice, it excels all others, becauſe it is the leaſt ſhocking, and the leaſt 
ſubject to thoſe exceptions which J have before mentioned, 


This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the firſt place, that upon read- 
ing of a Fable we are made to believe we adviſe our ſelves. We peruſe 


the Author for the ſake of the ſtory, and conſider the precepts rather as 


our own concluſions, than his inſtructions. The moral inſinuates it ſelf 
imperceptibly, we are taught by. ſurprize, and become wiſer and better, 
unawares. In ſhort, by this method a man is ſo far over- reached as to 
think he is directing himſelf, whilſt he is following the dictates of ano- 
ther, and conſequently is not ſenſible of that which is the maſt unpleaſing 
circumſtance in advice. VA BC oy 18 
In the next place, if we look into human nature, we-- ſhall” find: 
that the mind is never ſo much pleaſed, as when the exerts her ſelf 
in any action that gives her an idea of her own perfections and 
abilities. This natural pride and ambition of the Soul is very much gra- 
tified in the reading of a fable: for in writings of: this kind, the reader 
comes in for half of the performance; every thing appears to him like a 
diſcovery of his own ;: he is buſied all the while in applying characters 
and circumſtances, and is in this reſpect both a reader and a compoſer. It is 
no wonder therefore that on ſuch occaſions, when the mind is thus plea+ 
ſed with it ſelf, and amuſed with its own diſcoyeries, it is highly de- 
lighted with the writing which is the occaſion of it. For this reaſon the 


Abſalon and Achitophel: was one of the moſt popular Poems that ever ap- 


peared in Eugliſg. The Poetry is indeed very fine, but had it been much 
Vor. IV. | B 
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ſatisfied with ſuch an anſwer, but forced him to repeat word for word 
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reader an opportunity of exerting his own talents. .. .. 


This oblique manner of giving advice is ſo inan e, that if we look 


into antient hiſtories, we find the wiſe men of old very often choſe to 
give counſel to their Kings in fables. 


To omit many Which will occur 


to every one's memory, there is a pretty inſtance of this nature in a Twrk- 
iich tale, which I do not like the worſe for that little oriental EXITRVAgaRce 
which is mixed with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his perpetual wars abroad, 
and his tyranny at home, had filled his dominions with ruin and: defolati- 
en, and half unpeopled the Perſian Empire. The Viſier to this great Sul- 
tan (whether an Humouriſt or an Enthuſiaſt, "we are not informed) pre- 
tended to have learned of a certain Derviſe to underſtand the language 
of birds, ſo that there was not a bird that could open his mouth but the 
Viſier knew what it was he ſaid. As he was one evening with the Em- 
peror, in their return from hunting, they ſaw a couple of Owls upon a 
tree that grew near an old wall out of an heap of rubbiſh, I would fein 
know, ſays the Sul an, wha? thoſe two Owis are ſaying to one another; 
liften to their diſtourſe, and give me an account of it, The Viſier ap- 
proached the tree, pretending to be very attentive to the two Owls, Up- 
on his return to the Sultan, Sir, ſays he, I habe heard part of their conu- 
ver ſation, but dare not tell you what it is. The Sultan would not be 


every thing that the Qwls had ſaid. You muſt know then, ſaid the Viller, 
that one of theſe Owls has a ſon, and the other a daughter, between whom 
they are now upon a treaty of marriage. The father of the ſon ſaid to 
the father. of the daughter, in my hearing, Brother, I conſent to this mar- 
riage, provided you will ſettle upon your daughter fifty. ruined Villages 
Vor ber portion. To which the father of the replied, Iuſtaad of 
ft 'y | will give ber five hundred, if you pleaſe. God grant à long life to 
' Sultan Mahmoud; whelſt he 1505 over us, we nau ne ver w nate 
villages. | 

The ſtory ſays, the Sultan was ſo: dbb wich: the fable, that Ty re- 
built the towns and villages which had been deſtroyed, and from that 
time forward conſulted the good of his people. 

- To fill up my paper, I ſhall add a moſt ridiculous piece of natural Ms. 
gilt which was taught by no leſs a Philoſopher than Democritas, name- 
ly, that if the blood of certain birds, which he mentioned, were mixed 


together, it would produce a ſerpent of ſuch a wonderful virtue, that 
7 whoever 
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whoever" did ent it fhould be chilled in the langusge of birds, and under- 

ſtand every thing they ſaid to one axtother.' W bether the Derviſe above- 
mentioned might nos have eaten fuch a — l A the deter- 
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& IE following letter comes to me fon that excellent man in ho · 
Iy Orders, whom I have mentioned more than once as one of that 
Feisty who affiſt me in my Speculations. It is a Thought in ſicks. 
"oh, ad of a very ſerious nature, for which reafon I give it a place 1 inthe 
Paper of this day. 


r 
ce Tür inditgiſition » which RO hung upon me, is at laſt grown 
« to ſuch a head, that it muſt quickly make an end of me, or of 
« it ſelf. You may imagine, that whilſt am in this bad ſtate of health, 
there are none of your works which I read with greater pleaſure than 
« your Saturday's papers. I ſhould be very glad if I could furniſh you 
« with any hints for that day's entertainment. Were I able to "og up 
« ſeveral thoughts of a ſerious nature, which have made great impreſſions 
* on my mind during a long fit of ſickneſs, * might not be an impro- 
per entertainment for that occaſion. 
Among all the reflections which uſually riſe in the mind of a ſick 
e man, who has time and inclination to conſider his approaching end, 
there is none more natural than that of his going to appear naked and 
« ynbodied before him who made him. When a mart conſiders, that ag 
« ſoon as the vital union is diſſolved, he. ſhall ſee that ſupreme Being, 
« whom he now contemplates at a diſtance, and only in his works; or, 


« to peak. mare n when by ſome faculty in the Soul 
he 
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„ he ſhall — the Divine Being, and be more ſenſihle of his pre- 


ec ſence, than we are now of the preſence of any object which the eye be- 


4 holds, a man muſt be loſt in careleſſneſs and ſtupidity, who is not alar- 
«* med at ſuch a thought. Dr. SHerloct, in his excellent treatiſe upon 


„ Death, has repreſented, in very ſtrong and lively colours, the ſtate of 
« the Soul in its firſt ſeparation from the body, with regard to that invi- 


« ſible world which every where ſurrounds us, though we are not able 
to diſcover it through this groſſer world of matter, which is accom- 


cc modated to our ſenſes in this life. His words are as follow. 


* Th Death, whith is our leaving this world, is nothing ue but our 
« putting off theſe bodies, teaches us, that it it only our union to theſe bo- 
« dies, which intercepts the fi bt of "the other world: the other world is 
not af ſuch a diſtance from us, as we may imagine; the throne of God 
« indeed is at a great remove from this earth, above the third Heavens, 


ce where he diſplays his glory to thoſe bleſſed $9 irits which encompaſs . 
« throne; but as ſoon as we ſtep out of theſe bodies, we  ſlep into theother 


% world, which is not ſo properly another world, ( for there, 4s the ſame 
« heaven and earth Hill) as a new ſtate of life. Jo live in theſe bo- 
« dies is to live in this world ; to live out of them is to remove. 
« into the next: for while our Souls are confined to theſe bodies, 
and can look only through theſe material caſements, nothing but 


* what is material can affect us; nay, nothing but what is ſ groſs, that 


c it can reflect light, and convey the ſhapes and colours of things with it 
< 10 the eye: ſi that though within this viſible world, there be a more glo- 


« rious ſcene of things than what appears to us, we percerve nothing at 


« all of it; for this veil of fleſh parts the viſible and inviſible world: 
« but when we put off theſe bodies, there are new and ſurpri ging wonders 


« preſent themſelves to our view; when theſe material ſpectacles are tak-_ 


en off, the Soul with its 0Wn naked eyes ſees what was inviſible before. 
« and then we are in the other world, when we can ſee it, and converſe 
« with it: thus St. Paul tells us, That when we are at home in the body, 


« we are abſent from the Lord; but when we are abſent from the body, 


« we are preſent wich the Lord, 2 Cor. 5. 6,8. Aud metbinbe this is enough 
« fo cure us of our fondneſs for theſe bodies, unleſs we think it more de- 
6: 'ſirable-to be confined to à priſon, and to look through a grate all our 
ci ves, which gives us but a very narrow proſpect, and that none of the 
« beſt neither, than to be ſet at liberty'to view all the glories of the world. 
« What would we give now for the e glimpſe of that inviſible world, 

. 6 which 


— 
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© which the firſt ſtep we take out of theſe bodies will preſent us with ? 
« There are ſuch things as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
« it entered into the heart of man to conceive: Death opens our eyes, 
« enlarges our proſpect, preſents us with a new and more glorious world, 
« which we can never ſee while we are ſhut up in fleſh; which ſhould 
male us as willing to part with this veil, as 5 tate the _ off of our 


64 9 which hinders our Abt. : 


As 2 thinking man cannot but be ed affected with the idea 
4 of his appearing in the preſence of that Being whom none can ſee and 
„ live, he muſt be much more affected when he confiders that this Being 
« whom he appears before, will examine all the actions of his paſt life, 
« and reward or puniſh him accordingly, I muſt - confeſs that I think 
* there is no ſcheme of religion, beſides that of chriſtianity, which can 
« poſſibly ſupport the moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. Let a 
man's innocence be what it will, let his virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch 
« of perfection attainable in this life, there will be ſtill in him ſo many 
_ « ſecret ſins, ſo many human frailties, ſo many offences of ignorance, paſ- 
* fon and prejudice, ſo many unguarded words and thoughts, and in 
“ ſhort, ſo many defects in his beſt actions, that without the advantages 
s of ſuch an expiation and atonement as chriſtianity has revealed to us, 
cc it is impoſſible that he ſhould be cleared before his ſovereign Judge, 
or that he ſhould be able 0 fand in bis fight. Our Holy religion ſug- 
« geſts. to us the only means whereby our guilt ny be taken away, and 
Our imperfect obedience accepte. 
It is this ſeries of thought that I have endeavoured to expreſs i in 
« the Mas 9 which have N 1 0 this 05 lick- 
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HEN" riſing from the bed 1 of A 
O'erubelm d with guilt and fear, 

I fee my Maker, face to fare, Wa 

O how Ball ＋ e : | 3 
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75 yet, while E may be Bund, ie 

And mercy may be ſonght, 
My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 


Aud trembles at the thought ; | | 
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=_ - | 1 But then W told the rrobled mind, 
1 Vr du ber ſens hamont," 0 rior 
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Yew 1. td forowe of ny beo, aeg mo B., 
"Per yet it le too la; Ld ation: 
And hear my Saviour's dying griate, Sod ane. e 
* 15 give thoſe e, en eee e 
p For run aii a Aal Abe, . 
Hier pardon io procure, 1 | e lt 
Who knows thitle only - #2 Wh | 
To make her Pas ou n 


ec + ere is a noble Hymn in Fyenrh, which Monficw Byte b. has "yy 
* brated for 4 very 5 0 ent, and which the famous Author of the Art of 

« Speaking calls an admirable one, that turns upon à thought of the fame 
« nature. If I could have done it juffice in Znyl;Þ, I would have fent it 
er you tranflated ; it was written by Monffeur Der Berreans, who had 
« been one of the greateſt Wits and Libertines in France, but in Ns laft 
« years was as. remarkable a penitent. | 


(3 Rand Dieu, tes jugement font remplis 4 thuiet ; 
Totjours tu prent plaiſi & nous etre propice c 

Mais j'ai tant fait de nal, qwe jamais 1a boutd 
Ne me pardonnera, ſans choguer e Faftite. 

Out, mon Dien, la grandeur de mon impiete, 

Ne laifſe d ton Pouvoir que le choiu du ſay ive 

Ton intereſt . oppoſe 4 ma felteate, 

Et ta clemence meme attend que fe periſſe. 


Contente 


Chor 
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Gare ton 4 6. Ne gu bis . 1 fee ba 
| Offenſ® toy des . qui conleut de mes yeux ; $$ 
Tonne, frage, 1 of temps, rens moi guerre pour gierre:. If 
' adorg.en periſſant le rasſon qui t aigrit. 
Mais defſus guel endroit rombera ton tonnerr ee. 
3 Qt ne ſoit tout couvert du ſang dt JE SUS Cunisr. * 4 9 5 


Et theſe thoughts may be ſervieeable to you, I deſire you woilld place 
« them in a * light ; and am Ever, 1 great lincerity, b 
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7 E laſt KR received a piece of ill news at our Club, which very 


| ſenſibly afflicted every one of us. I queſtion not but my Rea- 
| ders themſelves will be troubled at the hearing of it. To keep 

aw no longer in ſuſpence, Sir RoGgr DE CoverLyY zs dead. He 
departed this life at his houſe in the country, after a few weeks ſickneſs. 
Sir Anpaew FrezroRT has a Letter from one of his correſpondents 

in thoſe parts, that informs him the old man caught a cold at the county- 
ſeſſions, as he was very warmly promoting an Addreſs of his own pen- 
ning, in which he ſucceeded according to his wiſhes. But this particular 
comes from a W hig Juſtice of Peace, who was always Sir Roctr's ene- 
my and antagoniſt.” I have Letters both from the Chaplain and Captain 
SENTRY which mention nothing of it, but are filled wich many particu- 

lars to the honour of the good old man. I have likewiſe a Letter from 
the Butler, who took ſo much care of me laſt ſummer when I was at 
the Knight's houſe. As my friend the Butler mentions, in the ſimplicity 
of his heart, ſeveral circumſtances the others have paſſed over in filence, I 
ſhall give my Reader a copy of his Letter, ne any alteration or di- 


minution. 
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_nvd ay... HE: 3 GELS. 
cc KNowing that you was my old Maſter's 8 . friend, I al not 
« forbear ſending you the melancholy news of his death, which 
« has afflicted the whole country, as well as His poor ſervants, who loved 
« him, I may fay, better than we did our lives. I am afraid he caught 
« his death the laſt county-ſefſions, where he would go to ſee juſtice 
done to à poor widow woman, and her fatherleſs children, that had 
been wronged by a neighbouring Gentleman ; for you know, my good 
« maſter was always the poor man's friend. Upon his coming home, the 
« firſt complaint he made was, that he had loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, 
« not being able to touch a ſirloin, which was ſefved up according: to 
« cuſtom ; and you know he uſed to take great delight in it. From 
« that time forward he grew worſe and worſe, but ſtill kept a good 
« heart to the laſt. Indeed we were'once in great hopes of his recove- 
« ry, upon a kind meſſage. that was ſent him from the widow Lady whom 
« he had made love to the forty laſt years of his life; but this only pro- 
ved a lightning befofe his death. He has bequeathed to this Lady, as 
a token of his love, a great pearl necklace, and a couple of ſilver brace- 
« lets ſet with jewels, which belonged to my good old Lady his mo- 
ther: he has bequeathed the fine white gelding, that he uſed to ride a 
hunting upon, to his Chaplain, becauſe he thought he would be kind 
4 to him, and has left you all his books. He has, moreover, bequeathed 
« to the Chaplain a very pretty tenement with good lands about it. It 
« being a very cold day when he made his will, he leſt for mourning,. 
to every man in the pariſh, a great frize-coat,: and to every woman a 
black riding-hood. It was a moſt moving ſight to ſee him take leave of 
« his poor ſervants, eommending us all for our fidelity, whilſt we were 
« not able to ſpeak a word for weeping. As we moſt of us are grown 
© orey-headed in our dear maſter's ſervice, he has left us penſions and 
« legacies, which we may live very comfortably upon the remaining part 
* of our days. He has bequeathed a great deal more in charity, which 
is not yet come my knowledge, and it is peremptorily ſaid in the pariſh, 
4 that he has left money to build a ſteeple to the Church; for he was 
heard to ſay ſome time ago, that if he lived two years longer, Coverly 
„Church ſhould have a ſtzeple to it. The Chaplain tells every body 
« that he made a very good end, and never ſpeaks of him without tears. 
« He was buried, according to his own directions, among the family of 


bc the COVERLIES, on the left hand of his father Sir Arthur. The 
« Cofhn 
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9 Coffin was carried by ſix of his tenants, and the Pall held up by ſix of 
E the Quorum the whole pariſh followed the corps with heavy hearts, and 
cc mm their mourning ſuits, the men in frize, and the women in riding- 
* hoods. Captain SENTRY, my maſter's nephew, has taken poſſeſſion 
« of the hall-houſe, - and the whole eſtate. When my old miſter ſaw 
4 him a little before his death, he ſhook him by the hand, and wiſhed 
c him joy of the eſtate which was falling to ni, deſiring him only to 
* make a good uſe of it, and to pay the ſeveral legacies, and the gifts 
« of charity which he told him he had left as quit-rents upon the eſtate. 
« The Captain truly ſeems a courteous man, though ſays but little, He 
“ makes much of thoſe whom my maſter loved, and ſhews great kind- 
* neſs to the old houſe-dog, that you know my poor maſter was ſo fond 
« of, It would have gone. to your heart to have heard the moans the 
« dumb creature made on the day of my maſter's death. He has never 
« joyed himſelf ſince ; no more has any of us. It was the melancho- 
« lieſt day for the poor People that ever happened i in Worceſterſhire. 

« This being all from, | 


| Honoured 4 was Tour e farreuful ſervant,” 
Edward Biſcuit. 


P. K « « My * defired, ſome weeks before he died, that a book. | 
e which comes up to you by the carrier _—_ RO to ou ANDREW 
* FREEPORT in his name. 1 WERE.” * 


This Letter, notwithſlanding the poor r Butler's manner of writing it, 
gave us ſuch an idea of our good old friend, that upon the reading of it 
there was not a dry eye in the Club. Sir AnpREw opening the book, 
found it to be a collection of Acts of Parliament. There was in particu- 
lar the Act of Uniformity, with ſome paſſages in it marked by Sir Ro- 
 GER'S. own. hand. Sir Ax DpREW found that they related to two or 
three points, which he had diſputed with Sir Roo ER the laſt time he 
appeared at the Club. Sir Ax DRE W, who would have been merry at 
ſuch an incident on another occaſion, at the ſight of the old man's hand- 
writing burſt into tears, and put the book into his pocket. Captain 
Sentry informs me, that the * bas left R and * ior 
TORR ane WK 
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material world, by which I mean that ſyſtem of bodies into which 
nature has ſo curioufly wrought the maſs of dead matter, with 
the 1 relations which thols bodies bear to one another; there is ſtifl, 
methinks, fomething more wonderful and ſurprizing in contemplations 
on the world of life, by which I mean all thoſe animals with which every 
part of the univerſe is furniſhed. | The material world is only the ſhell 
of the univerſe: the world of life are its inhabitants. 

If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world which lie the neareſt 
to us, and are therefore ſubject to our obſervations and enquiries, it is- 
amazing to confider the infinity of animals with which it is flocked, K. 
very part of matter is peopled: every green leaf fwayms with inhabitants. 
There is ſcarce a ſingle humour in the body of a man, or of any other 
animal, in which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living creatures. 
The ſurface of animals is alſo covered with other animals, which are in 
the ſame manner the baſis of other anima that live upon it; "nay, we 
find in the molt ſolid bodies, as in marble'it ſelf, innumerable cells and : 
cavities that are crouded with fach 15 uk ay inhabitants, as are too 
little for the naked eye to diſcover. the other hand, if we look i in- 
to the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, lakes and rivers 
teeming with numberleſs kinds of living creatures: we find every mon- 
tain and marſh, wilderneſs. and wood, plentifulty ftocked wirh birds and 
beats, and every part of matter aral f er nieceflaries and conve- 

niencies for the fivehihood: of multftudes whict "inhabit nnn, 
The Author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very good argument 
from this conſideration, for the peopling of every planet; as indeed it 
ſeems very probable from the analogy of reaſon, that if no_part of mat- 
ter which we are —_ guintöd with, kes waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great bo- 
dies 
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dies which i are at ſuch a diſtance from us ſhould not be deſart and un- 
peopled, but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with” Beings adapted 
to their refpeRtive fituations. 
Exiftence' is 4 bleſſing to thoſe Beings oily which are endowed with 
perception, and is in a manner thrown way pl dead matter, any fur- 
ther than as it is ſubſervient to Beings which are confcious of their exi- 
ſtence. Accordingly' we find, 1 the bodies which lie under our ob- 
ſervation, that matter is only made as the baſis and fupport of animals, 
and there is no more of the one, than what is neceſſary for the exiſtence 
of the other. 
Infinite Gadhefb! is of ſo communicative a nature, that it feems to 
delight in the conferring of exiſtence upon every degree of perceptive 
Being. As this is a Speculation, which I have often purſued with great 

pleaſure to my ſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering that 
part of the ſcale of Beings wich Col within our knowledge. 

There are ſome living creatures which are raiſed but juſt above dead 
matter. To mention only that ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, which are formed in 

the faſhion of a cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and 
immediately die upon their being ſevered from the place where they grow. 
There are many other creatures but one remove from theſe, which have 
no other ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte. Others have till an ad- 
ditional one of hearing; others of ſmell; and others of fight. It is 
wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual progreſs the world of Life ad- 
vances through a prodigious variety of ſpecies, before a creature is form- 
ed that is com in all its ſenfes ; and even among theſe there is ſuch 
a different degree of Perfection in the ſenſe, which one animal enjoys 
beyond: what appears in another, that' though the ſenſe in different ani- 
mals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common denomination, it ſeems almoſt 
of a different nature. If after this we look into the ſeveral inward per- 
fections of cunning and fapacity, , or what we generally call. inſtinct, we 
find them riſing after the ſame manner, imperceptibly one above another, 
and receiving additional 1 according to the ſpecies in 
which they are implanted his progreſs in nature is ſo. very gradual, 
that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes very near to the moſt 
UNITED: of that which is immediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of the Supreme Being, whoſe 
mercy. extends to all his works, is plainly feen, as I have before hinted, 
from his having made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what falls within our 


knowledge, that does not ſwarm with life: nor is his geodneſs leſs ſeen 
Ls in 
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in the diverſity, than in the multitude of living ereatures. Had * only 
made one ſpecies of animals, none of the reſt would have en joyed the hap- 
pineſs of exiſtence; he has, therefore, ſpecified in his creation every de- 
gree of life, every capacity of Being. The whole chaſm in nature, from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with Werte kinds of creatures, riſing one 


cover another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little tranſitions - 
and deviations from one ſpecies to another, are almoſt inſenſible. The 


intermediate ſpace is ſo well husbanded and managed, that there is ſcarce 
a degree of perception which does not appear in ſome one part of the 
world of life. Is the Goodneſs or. Wiſdom of the vine Being, more 
manifeſted in this his proceeding 

There is a conſequence, — — thoſe * alcead y mentioned, which 
ſeems very naturally deducible from the foregoing conſiderations. -If the 
ſcale of Being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, ſo high as man, we may 
by a parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually through thoſe 
Beings which are of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there is an infinitely 
greater ſpace and room for different degrees and perfection, between the 
ſupreme Being and man, than between man and the moſt deſpicable in- 
ſect. This conſequence of ſo great a variety of Beings which are ſupe- 
rior to us, from that variety which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locle, 
in a paſſage which I ſhall here ſet down, after having — hat not- 
withſtanding there is ſuch infinite room between man and his Maker for 


the creative power to exert it ſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever 


be filled up, ſince there will be till an infinite gap or diſtance between 
the higheſt created Being, and the power which produced him. 

That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent creatures above ut, thav 
there are of ſenſible and material below us, is probable tome from hence; 
that in all the viſible corporeal world, we ſee no chaſins, or no gaps. All 
quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy fleps, and a continued ſeries 
of things, that in each remove, differ very litile one from the other. 
There are fiſhes that have wings, and are not firangers to the airy re- 
gions : and there are ſome birds, that art inhabitants of the water ; 
whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their Heſp jo like in taſte, that the ſeru- 


pulous are allowed them on fiſh-days. There are animals ſo near of kin 


both to birds and beaſts, that they are in the middle between both : 
phibious animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic together; Seats live ar 
land and at ſea, and Porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails of 4 
Hog; not to mention what is confidently reported of Mermaids and Jog. 
men. There are 2 brutes, that ſiem to have as much knowledge and 


Pf reaſon, 
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reaſon as' ſome" that are called Men; and the animal and vegetable 
Kingdoms are ft nrar iy joined, that if you will take the loweſt of one, 
— the higheſt-of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great 
difference betuees them: and ſo on till we come to the loweſt and the 
moſt inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find every where that the ſe- 
veral Species are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible de- 
grees. And when we conſider the infinite Tower and Wiſdom of the 
Maker, we have reaſon to think that it ic ſuitable. to the magnificent 
harmony of the uni ver ſe; and the great deſign and iufinite goodue . of 
the Architect, "that the Species of creatures Jhould alſo, by gentle de- 
grees, aſtend upward from us toward his infinite Perfection, as we ſee 
they gradually deſcend from us downwards: which if it be probable, 
We. have reaſan then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of 
earures above us, than there are beneath; we being in degrees of per- 
ian much more remote from the infuite- Being f God, than we are 
From the laweſt ſlate of. Being, and that which approaches neareſt to 
2 Aud Je of ail thoſe An Species, we baue no clear di — 
deas. Sn 
An this Syſtem of Being, there-is no creature ſo wonderful i in its na- 
ture, and which ſo much deſerves our particular attention, as Man, who 
fills up the middle ſpace between the animal and intellectual nature, the 
viſible and inviſible world, and is that link in the chain of Beings which 
has been often termed the Nexat utriuſque Mundi. So that he, who in 
one reſpect being aſſociated with Angels and Arch-Angels, may look up- 
on a Being of infinite perfection as his Father, and the higheſt order of 
ſpirits as his brethren, may in another reſpect ſay to Corruption, thou 
art dk and to the worm, thou art * mother and my /ifter. 
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Am days highly delighted hits the 8 APs any nina. genius 
E among my countrymen. For this reaſon J have read over, with great 
pleafure, the late Miſcellany publiſhed by Mr. Pope, in which there 
are many excellent compoſitions of that ingenious Gentleman. I have 
had a pleaſure of the fame kind, in peruſing a Poem that is juſt publi- 
ſhed on the Proſpect of Peace, and which, I hope, will meet with ſuch a 
reward from its patrons, as fo noble a performance deſerves. I was par- 
ticularly well-pleaſed to find that the Author had not amuſed himfelf with 
fables out of the Pagan Theology, and that when he hints at any ting 
of this nature, he alludes to it only as to a fable. 
Many of our modern Authors, whoſe learning very Eten extends no 
farther than Ovid's Metamorphoſis, do not know how to celebrate a 
man, without mixing a parcel of ſchool-boy tales with the recital of his 
attions. If you read a poem on a fine woman, among the authors of 
this claſs, you ſhall fee that it turns more upon Venus or Helen, than on 
the party concerned. I have known a copy of verſes on a great hero 
highly commended; but upon asking to hear ſome of the beautiful paſ- 
ſages, the admirer of it has repeated to me a ſpeech of Apollo, or deſcri- 
ption of Polypheme. At other times when I have ſearched for the acti- 
ons of a great man who gave a ſubject to the writer, I have been enter- 
tained with the exploits of a River- god, or have been forced to attend 
a Fury in her miſchievous progreſs, from one end of the poem to the 
other. When we are at ſchool, it is neceſſary for us to be acquainted 
with the ſyſtem of Pagan Theology, and may be allowed to enliven a 
theme, or point an epigram with a heathen god; but when we would 


write 
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write a manly. Panegyrick, that ſhould carry in it all the colours of truth, 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to 8 recourſe. to our Jabitert 
and uno. | 

No thought 3 is eh ak 4 not jut, and no thought can be juſt 
ubich is 1 85 founded in Truth, or at leaſt i in that which paſſes for ſuch. 


In mock-heroick Poems, the uſe of the heathen 2 1.4 is not only 
excuſable but graceful, becauſe it is the delign of ſuch compoſuions to 


divert, by adapting the fabulous machines of the ancients to low ſubjecis, 
and at the ſame time by ridiculing ſuch kinds of machinery in modern 
writers, If any are of opinion, that there is a neceſſity of admitting 
theſe claſſical legends into our ſerious compolitions, in order to give 
them a fore poetical turn; I would recommend to their conſideration 
the Paſtorals of Mr. Philips. One would have thought it impoſſihle 
for this kind of poetry to have ſubſiſted without Fauns and Satyrs, wood - 
nymphs and water-nymphs, with all the tribe of rural deities. But we 
ſee he has given a new life, and a more natural beauty to this way of. 
writing, by ſubſtituting in the place of theſe antiquated fables, the ſuper- 
ſtitious Mythology which prevails among the ſhepherds of our own⸗ 
country. 

Virgil and Homer might compliment their heroes, by i interweaving the 
aftions of deities with their atchievements; but for a chriſtian Author 
to write in the pagan Creed, to make Prince Eugene a favourite of Marr, 
or to carry on a correſpondence between Bellous and the Marſhal de Vi- 
lers, would be downright puerility, and unpardonable in a Poet that is- 
paſt fixteen. It is want of fathcient elevation in a genius to deſcribe rea- 
lities, and place them in a ſhining light, that makes him have recourſe to 
fuch trifling antiquated fables; as a man may write a fine deſcription of 
Bacchus or Apollo, that does not know how to draw the character of any 
of his contemporaries. 

In order therefore to put a ſtop to this abſurd practice, I ſhall publiſh 
the following Edict, by virtue of that e authority with which I 


{tand inveſted. 


ce Hereas the time of a general peace is, in all appearance, draw- 

ing near, being informed that there are ſeveral ingenious 
« perſons who intend: to ſhew their talents on ſo happy an occaſion, and 
« being willing, as much as in me lies, to prevent that effuſion of non- 
« ſenſe, which we have good cauſe to apprehend; I do hereby ſtrictly re- 


« quire every perſon, who ſhall write on this ſubjeR, to remember that 
«c he 
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« he is a chriflian, and not to ſacrifce his catechiſm to his poetry. In 
* order to it, I do expect of him in the firſt place, to make his own poem, 
without depending upon Phebas for any part of it, or calling out for 
« aid upon any one of the Muſes by name. I do likewiſe poſitively for- 
« bid the ſending of Merrury with any particular meſſage or diſpatch re- 
« lating to the peace, and ſhall by no means ſuffer Mzzerva to take upon 
« her the ſhape of any Plenipotentiary concerned in this great work. 1 
do further declare, that I ſhall not allow the Deſtinies to have had a 
« hand in the deaths of the ſeveral thouſands who have been flain in the 
« late war, being of opinion that all ſuch deaths may be very well account - 
« ed for by the chriſtian ſyſtem of powder and ball. I do therefore ſtritt- 
« ly forbid the Fates to cut the thread of man's fife upon any "retence. 
c whitſoever, unleſs it be for the fake of the rhyme. And Whereas I 
e have good reaſon to fear, that Neptune will bre a great deal of buſi- 


4 neſs on his hands, in ſeveral | poems which we may now ſuppoſe are up. 


on the anvil, I do alſo prohibit his appearance, unleſs it be done in me- 
ee taphor, ſimile, or any very ſhort alluſion, and that even here he be not 
permitted to enter, but with great caution and circumſpection. I de- 


« ſire that the ſame rule may be extended to his whole fraternity of hea- 
4 then Gods, it being my deſign to condemn every poem to the flames 


« in which Jupiter thunders, or exereiſes any other act of authority which 
« does not belong to him: in ſhort, I expect that no pagan agent ſhall be 
ce introduced, or any fact related which a man cannot give credit to with _ 
« good conſcience. Provided always, that nothing herein contained” 
« ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſeveral of the female Poets 
“ jn this nation, who ſhall be till left in full poſſeſſion of their Gods 
« and Goddeſſes, in the e manner Led FR this paper had never” been 
« written” 
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1pON the hearing of foreiat late diſputes concerning rank and 
Precedence, I could not forbear amuſing my ſelf with ſame ob- 
| ſervations, which I have made upon the learned world, as to this 
4 dee « parti, By the learned world I here mean at large, all thoſe who 

are any way concerned in works of Literature, whether in the writing, 
printing, or repeating part. To begin with the writers; I have obſerved 
that the Author of a Folio, in all companies and converſations, ſets him- 


ſelf above the Author of a Quarto; the Author of a Quarto above the 


Author of an O#avo; and ſo on, by a gradual deſcent and ſubordination, 
to an Author in Twenty Fours. This diſtinction is ſo well obſerved, that 
in an aſſembly of the Learned, I have ſeen a Folio writer place himſelf in 
an elbow 28 when the Author of a Duo. decimo has, out of a juſt de- 
ference to his ſuperior quality, ſeated himſelf upon a ſquab. In a word, 
Authors are uſually ranged m company after r ſame manner as their 


works are upon a 6 
The moſt minute pocket · author, hath beneath him the writers of all 


- pamphlets, or works that are only ſtitched. As for a2 Pamphleteer, he 
on place of none but of the Authors of ſingle ſheets, and of that fra- 
tern ＋ publiſh their labours on certain days, or on every day of the 
. do not find that the precedency among the individuals, 1 in this 
latter claſs of writers, is yet ſettled. 
For my own part, I bade bad fo firiet a regard to the ceremonial which 
prevails in the aden world, that I never preſumed to take place of a 


Pamphleteer till my daily papers were gathered into thoſe two firſt vo- 
red. After which I naturally jumped 


lumes, which have Wy appea 
over the heads not only of all Pamphleteers, but of every Ofavo writer 
in Great Britain, that had written but one book. I am alſo informed by 


my bookſeffer; that fix O have at all times been looked upon as an 
equivalent to a Folio, which I take notice of the rather, becauſe I would 
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not have the learned world ſurprized, if after the publication of half a 
dozen volumes I take my place accordingly. When my ſcattered forees 
are thus rallied, and reduced into regular bodies, I flatter ey ſelf that J 
ſhall make no deſpicable, figure at the head of them uf 
Whether theſe rules, Which have been received time out of mind in 
the commonwealth of letters, were not originally eſtabliſhed with an eye 
to our paper manufacture, I ſhall leave to the diſcuſſion of others, and 
ſhall-only remark further in this place, that all printers and bookſellers 
take the wall of one another, according to the abovementioned merits 
| of the Authors to whom they reſpectively belong 

I come now to that point of precedency which is ſettled among the 
three learned profeſſions, by the wiſdom of our laws. I need not here 
take notice of the rank which is allotted to every Doctor in each of theſe 
profeſſions, who are all of them, though not ſo high as Knights, yet a 
degree above Squires; this laſt order of men being the illiterate body of 
the nation, are conſequently thrown together into a claſs below the 55 
learned profeſſions. I mention this for the ſake of ſeveral rural Squires, 
whoſe reading does not riſe ſo high as to the preſent: ſtate of England, 
and who are often apt to uſurp that precedency which by the . of 
their country is not due to them. Their, want of. learning, which has 
planted them in this ſtation, may in ſome meaſure extenuate their miſ- 
demeanour; and our profeſſors ought to pardon them, when they offend 
in this particular, conſidering that they are in a;ſtate of 1 Ignorance, or, as 
we uſually ſay, do not know their right hand from their left. 1 
There is another tribe of perſons who are retainers to the learned 
world, and who regulate themſelves upon, all, occaſions by ſeveral laws 
peculiar to their body. I mean the players or actors of both ſexes. 
Among theſe it is a ſtanding and uncontroverted principle, that a Tra- 
gedian always takes place of a Comedian; and it is very well known the 
merry drolls who make us laugh are always placed at the lower end of 
the table, and in every entertainment give way to the dignity of the 
buskin. It is a Stage maxim, Once 4 King and always 4 Ring. For 
this reaſon it would be thought very abſurd in Mr. Bullock, notwith- 
ſtanding the height and gracefulneſs of his perſon, to ſit at the right hand 
of a Hero, though he were but five foot high. The ſame diſtinction is 
obſerved among the Ladies of the Theatre. Queens and Heroines pre- 
ſerve their rank in private converſation, While thoſe who are waiting- 
women and maids of honour upon the Stage, Keep their diſtance alſo- 
behind the enn 
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I ſhall only add, that by a parity of reaſon, all writers of Tragedy look 
upon it as their due to be ſeated, ſerved; or ſaluted before Comic writers: 
thoſe who deal in Tragi- Comedy uſually taking their ſeats between the 
Authors of either ſide. There has been a long diſpute for precedency | 


* 


between the Tragiè and Heroic Poets. Ariſtotle would have the latter 
yield the Par to the former, but Mr. Dryden and many others would 
never ſubmit to this deciſion. Burleſque writers pay the ſame deference 
to the Heroic, as Comic writers to their ſerious brothers in the Drama. 
By this ſnort table of laws, order is kept up, and diſtinction preſerved 
in the whole republic of letts. 
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w T is very uſual for thoſe who have been ſevere upon marriage, in 
ſome part or other of their lives to enter into, the fraternity which 
they have ridiculed, and to fee their raillery return upon their own 
heads. I ſcarce ever knew a woman-bater that did not, ſooner or later, 
pay for it. Marriage, which is a bleſſing to another man, falls upon ſuch 
an one as a judgment, Mr. Congreve's Old Batchelor is ſet forth to us 
with much wit and. humour, as an example of chis kind. In ſhort, thoſe 
who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by railing at the ſex in general, 
very often make an, honourable amends, by chuſing one of the moſt 
worthleſs perſons of it, for a companion and yoke-fellow. men takes 
his revenge. in kind, on thoſe who turn his myſteries into ridicule. 
My friend Will. Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully witty upon the 
women, in a couple of Letters, which I lately communicated to the 
ublic, has given the Ladies ample ſatisfaction by marrying a farmer's 
daughter; a piece of news which came to our Club by the laſt poſt. The 
Templer is very poſitive that he has married a dairy-maid : but Will, in 
his Letter to me on this * ſets the beſt face upon the matter that 
3 | 1 he 


. 


& acres, and can ſcarce forbear filling my Letter. with breezes, ſhades, 
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he can; and pives 66 account of kis _ I mut corel 
ſuſpeded ſbmething more ti er when upon openiag the Eet- 
ter I found that #7 75 was fallen off from his former gayety; ba wing chang - 
ed Dear Spec.” which was his; uſual ſalute at the beginning of che Letter, 
into my worthy friend, und ſubſcribed himſelf in the latter end of it at 
full length: William Hozeycomb:: In ſhort, the gay, the loud, che vain | 
Will Honeycomb, who had made love to every great fortune that has ap- 
peared in town-for-about thirty years together, and boaſted of 8 
from vr whotes bs. ae, 1940776 Mb tene 08 _ 
count grr | TEST Te MET ST 

1 {ovivee gives us the awe of 3 rank rake. The ſober wt 
rater of the husband is daſhed'with the man of the town, and enlivened 
with thoſe little cant-phraſes which have made my friend Vill often 


N 8 very pretty company.” But FR N hear what oy ane for — 


My Worthy Friend, ti 0 e eee 

ce 1 Queſtion not but you, and the reſt of my acquaintance, wonder 

« that I who have lived in the ſmoke and gallaritries of the town 
« for thirty years together, ſhould all on a ſudden grow fand of à country 
« life. Had not my dog of a ſteward run. away as he did, without mak- 
« ing up his accounts, I had ſtill been immerſed in fin and ſea- eoal. But 
« ſince my late forced viſit to my eſtate, I am ſo pleaſed with it, that 1 
am reſolved to live and die upon it. I am every day abroad among my 


« flowers, meadows? and purling ſtreams. The ſimplicity of manners, 
« which 1 have heard you ſo often ſpeak of, and which appears here in 
« perfeQion, charms me wonderfully. As an inſtance of it, 1 muſt ac- 
« quaint you, and by your means the whole Club, that I have larely mar- 
« ried one of my tenants daughters. She is born of honeſt parents, and 

though ſhe has no portion, ſhe has a great deal of virtue. The natural 
& ſweetneſs and innocence of her behaviour, the freſhneſs of her com- 
« plexion, the unaffected turn of her ſhape and perſon, ſhot me through 
and through every time I ſaw. her, and did more execution upon me 
in grogram, than the greateſt beauty in town or gourt bad ever done 
in brocade. In ſhort, - ſhe is ſuch an one as-promiſes me a good heir, 
« to my eftate'; and if by her means I cannot leave to my children whit 
« are falſely called the gifts of birth, high titles and alliances, T hope to 

convey ta them the more real and valuable gifts of birth, ſtreng bo- 


« dies, and healthy conflitutions, As for your fine women, I NF: _ | 
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« tell thee that I know them. I have had my ſhare-in their graces, but 
ing more of that, It ſhall be my buſineſs er live the life of an 
« honeſt man, and to act as becomes the maſter of a family. I queſtion 

«not hut 1 ſhall draw upon me the raillery of the my and be Bb; 
© to. the tune of the warriage-hater maiched ; but 1 am prepared for it. 


«:[ have been as witty upon 19 — in my time. 10 tell thee truly, 1 


« ſaw ſuch a tribe of 9 e 0 Fs mir acl 2 Fe ſhot up, that 
*I did not think my poſt longer tena le. | 
« felt a certain ſtiffneſs in — Tanks, r which enti Al, eſtroyed that jaun- 
« tyneſs of air I was once maſter of. Beſides, for I may now confels my 


4 ape to thee, I have. been eight and forty: above theſe twelve years. 


&« Since my retirement into the country will make a vacancy in the Club, 


I could wiſh you would fill up my place with my friend Tom Dapper- 


it. He has an infinite deal of fire, and knows the town. For my 
« own part, as I have faid before, I ſhall endeavour to live hereafter 


* ſuitable to a man in my ſtation, as a prudent head of a family, a good 
« "HUNG, a careful father (when it ſhall ſo happen, ) and as 


A our weſt Nacere Fe and humble ſervant, | 
WILLIAM Hoxgycoms. 
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= 4 M 0 70 U 1 DE by being acked by Dioyyfas i the tyrant wat God w was, 
"Wy deſired a day's time to conſider of it before he made his reply. 

” When the day. was expired, he deſired two days ; and afterwards, 
inſtead, of returning his anſwer, demanded ſtill double the time to confi. 
. of it. This great Poet. and ee the more he e 
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the nature of the Deity, found that be waded but ie gel 60 ci 
depth ;. and that he loſt hindſelf i in the thought, inſtead of finding 

en of it. oof . ON Peer & 1+ off ATION! n 
We conſi det che idea Whith' wiſe Witz by the lighit'of reafon, Have 
framed of the, Divi ne Being, it amounts to this: that he has in Rim all 
the perfection of 3 ſpiritual nature; and ſinee we have no notion” of any 


kind of ſpiritual. pet g cen but what we diſcover in our own ſouls, e 


join infinitude to each Kind of theſe e and what is a faculty in 
a human for! becomes an attribute in God. 7e exiſt in place and time, 


the divine Being fills the iminenſity of Tpace with ſis pret nee, \'and InRa- D 


bits Feri I are poſſeſſed of à little power and a little knowledgt, 


the Divine Being is Almighty and Omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding'infi- 
of perfection we enjoy, and by joining all theſe different 


nity to any kin 
kinds of perfeRtions in one Being we form our idea" of the great $5. 
vereign ok nature, * Ny VE a 0 55 


Though e 


- Locke's authority to the ſame purpoſe; out of His Ef. 


« the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by 
«it the fame way; and that the complex Ideas we have both of God 
« and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up of the ſimple Ideas we receive from 
Reflection. V. g. having from what we experiment in our ſelves, got 
« the Ideas of exiſtence and duration, of knowledge and power, of 

« pleaſure and happineſs, and of ſeveral other qualittes and powers, which 
« jt is better to have, than to be without ; when we would frame an 
«--Tdea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Being,. we enlarge every 


« one of theſe with our. Idea of infinity; ; and ſo putting them A ron 


« make our complex Ideu of Gi OO 
It is not impoſſible that there may be many kinds of ſpiritual perfeRi- 


on, beſides thoſe which are lodged in a human ſoul ;. but it is impoſſible 


that. we ſhould haye ideas of . kinds of perfection, except thoſe of 
which we have ſome ſmall rays and ſhort imperfe& ſtrokes in our ſelves. 


It would be therefore a very high preſumption to determine whether the 
ſupreme Being bas not many more attributes than thoſe which enter. into 


our conceptions of him. This is certain, that if there be any kind of 


ſpiritual perfection which is not marked out in A human ſoul,” it belongs | 


in its fulneſs to the Divine Nature. DN 
Several eminent Philof, phers Rave ichsgined that the foul, in 1 ſepa- 


rate ſtate; 20 have neè faculties ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not 
capable 
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capable of « exerting. during * preſent union with the body; and whe- 
ther .thefe faculties may not [correſpond with other attributes in the di- 
vine nature, and open to us hereafter new matter of wonder and adora- 
tion, we are altogecher i ignorant. This, as I have ſaid before, we ought 
to acquieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great Author of nature, has 
in him all poſſible. perfection, as well in kind as in degree;  to' ſpeak 
decording to our methods of conceiving. I ſhall only add under this 
head, that when we have raiſed our notion of this infinite Being as high 
as ĩt is poſſible for the mind of man to g0, ir will fall infinitely ſhort of 
What he really is. There is no end of hit greatneſs: the moſt exalted 
creature he has made, is only capable of adoring.! it, none but himſelf can 
comprehend i 

Ihe advice of the Gon of Sirach 5 is very juſt and ſublime in this light. 
By his word all things confiſt. We may. ſpeak much, and yet come ſhort : 
wher efore, in ſum, j 4 is all. How ſhall ue be able to magnify him ? 

for he is great above all his works. The Lord is terrible and very great; 
and marvellous in his power. When you glorify the Lord, exalt him as 
much as you can ; for even yet will he far exceed. And when you exalt 
him, put forth all your ſtrength, and be not weary ; for you can never 
go far enough. Who hath ſeen him, that he might tell us? and who can 
magnify him as he is? there are yet hid greater . than zial be, 
fon we have ſeen but a few of his works. 

I have here only conſidered the Supreme Being by the lig ht of reaſon 
and philoſophy. If we would ſee him in all the wonders 85 his mercy, 
we muſt have recourſe to revelation, which repreſents him to us, not 
only as infinitely Great and Glorious, but as infinitely Good and Juſt. in 
his diſpenſations towards man. But as this is a Theory which falls under 
every one's conſideration, though indeed it can never be ſufficiently con- 
ſidered, I ſhall here only take notice of that habitual worſhip and vene- 
ration which' we ought to pay to this Almighty Being. We ſhould often 
refreſh our minds with the thoughts of him, and annihilate our ſelves 
before him, in the contemplation of our . own worthleſſneſs, and of his 
tranſcendent excellency and perfection. This would imprint in our 
minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted awe and veneration as that 
which I am here recommending, and which is in reality a kind of inceſ- 
ſant prayer, and reaſonable humiliation of the ſoul before him who made 


* 


This would effectually kill in us all the little ſeeds of pride, vanity and 
ſelf. conceit, Which are apt to ſhoot up in the minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts 
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nerual of a'Gent 
ligent as well as ſucceſsful enquirer into the works of Nature, than any 
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turn more on thoſe comparative advantages which they ethay over ſome 
of their fellow. ereatures, than on that infinite Aiſtane which is placed 
between them and the ſupreme model of aff perfection. It would like- 
wiſe quicken dur defires and endeavours of uniting our ſelves to dim by 
all the acts of religion and virtue. | 
Such an habirual homage to the ſupreme Being would, i in 4 particular 
manner, baniſh from tines us that prevailing impiety of uſing his name 
on the moſt trivial occaſions. 5 
eachell at the fu · 


I find the following paſſage in 8 excellent Sermon, pre 
leman who was an honour to his country, a a more di- 


other our nation has ever produced. He had the profoundeſt venera- 


4 tion for the great God of heaven and earth that I have ever obſerved 
* jn any perſon. The very name of God was never mentioned by him 
46 N a pauſe and a viſible top in his diſcourſe; in which, one that 


« knew him particularly above twenty years, has told me, that he was ſa 
« exx&t, that he does not remember to have obſerved him once to fail 
« jn it. 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid by the Jab to a 


name ſd great, wonderful and holy. They would not let it enter even 


into their religious diſcourſes. - What can we then think of thoſe who 
make uſe of ſo tremendous a name in the ordinary expreſſions of their 


anger, mirth, and moſt impertinent paſſions? of thoſe who admit it into 
the moſt familiar queſtions and aſſertions, ludicrous phraſes and works 


of humour? not to mention thoſe who violate it by ſolemn perjuries? it 
would be an affront to reaſon to endeavour to ſet forth the horror and 
prophaneneſs of ſuch a practice. The very mention of it expoſes it ſuf- 
ficiently to thoſe in whom the 0 of — not to ſay 9 is not 
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| v four hundred and n firſt ſpeculation: turned upon the ſub- 
ject of Hope in general. I deſign this paper as a ſpeculation upon 

that vain and fooliſh Hope, which is miſemployed on temporal 
objects, and produces many ſorrows and calamities in human life. 

It is a precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace, that we ſhould not 
entertain a hope of any thing in life which lies at a great diſtance from 
us. The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our time here, makes ſuch a kind 
of hope unreaſonable and abſurd; The grave lies unſeen between us and 
the, pbje& which we reach after: where one man lives to enjoy the-good 
he has in view, ten thouſand are cut off in the purſuit of it. 

'It happens likewiſe unluckily, that one Hope no ſooner dies in us, but 
another riſes up in its ſtead. We are apt to fancy that we ſhall be happy 
and ſatisfied if we poſſeſs our ſelves of ſuch and ſuch particular enjoy- 
ments; but either by reaſon of their emptineſs, or the natural inquietude 
of the mind, we have no ſooner gained one point but we extend our 
hopes to another. We {till find new inviting ſcenes and landskips lying 
behind thoſe which at a diſtance terminated our view. - 

The natural conſequences of ſuch reflections are theſe; that we ſhould 
take care not to let our hopes run out into too great a length; that we 
fhould ſufficiently weigh the objects of our Hope, whether they be ſuch 
as we may reaſonably expect from them what we propoſe in their fruiti- 
on, and whether they are ſuch as we are pretty ſure of attaining, in caſe 

our life extend it ſelf ſo far. If we hope for things which are at too great 
a diſtance from us, it is poſlible that we. may be intercepted. by. death in 
our progreſs towards them. If we hope for things of which we have not 
thoroughly conſidered the value, our diſappointment will be greater than 
our pleaſure in the fruition of them. If we hope for what we are not 
likely to poſſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make life a greater dream 


and ſhadow than it really is. . 
V br. 1 E Many 
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Many of the miſeries and misfortunes of life proceed from our. want 
of confiderarion, in one or all of thele particulars. _ They are the rocks. 
on which the ſanguine tribe of lovers daily ſplit, and on which the bank- 
rupt, the politician, the aloh and projector are caſt away in every age. 
Men of warm imaginations and towring thoughts are apt to overlook the 
goods of fortune Ihich are near them, for e, Nr debe. n 


1 find hath into | Frente bu 1 Monſieur Galland, "The Kable ths in ie 
ſuchia wild) but natural ſimplicity,- that I que ſtion not but my Reader will 
be as much pleaſed with it as I have been, ard'that he will conſider him- 
ſelf; if he reflects on the ſeveral amuſements of Hope "which have ſome- ' 
times paſſed in his mind, as a near relation to the Perſian glaſs- man. 
Anaſchar, ſays the fable, was à very idle fellow, that never would ſet. 
his hand to any buſineſs during his father's life, When his father died, 
he left him to the value of a hundred Drachimras in Perſian money. AL 
naſthar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out in glaſſes, bottles, and 
the fineſt earthen· ware. Theſe he piled up in a large open basket, and 
having made choice of a very little ſtop, placed the basket at his feet, and 
leaned his back upon the wall, in expectation of cuſtomers. As he ſat 
in this poſture with his eyes upon the basket, he fell into a moſt a nuſing 
train of thought, and was over-heard by one of his neighbours as he talk- 
ed to himſelf in the following manner: 7h Barbet, fays he, coſt me at 
the wholeſale Mere baut if a hundred Dratchimus, which is uh J have in 
the uorld. T ſhalt quic iy malè two hundrd of it, by ſelling it in retail 
Theſe tuio hundred Barbe, ill in à very little while riſe to four hun- 
dred; which: of courſe will amount in time to four thouſand. Four thou 
ſand Drachmas cannot fail of making eight thouſand. As ſoon as. by 
this means I am Maſter of ten thouſand, I will 1a 5 af aſide my trade of glaſs-_ 
man, and turn Jeweller. I ſpull then deal in Diamonds, Pearls, and all 
forts of rich tones. Mien I have got together as muth wealth as I can 
well defire, I will make 4 purchaſe 0 of the fineſt hinſe I can "find, with. 
lands, flives, ennnrhs and horſes. T ſhall thei begin to enjoy my ſelf, and. 
make à noiſe in the world, I will not, TOR? ſtop there, but flill con- 
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| Sinue my traffich, till I have got together à hundred thouſund Drachmas. 
Ala 1 hau thus made my. ſelf maſter of a hundred | 1 
I ſhall naturally ſer my ſetf on the foot of a Prince, and will demand the 
Grand Visier c daughter in marriage, after having repreſented to that 
Miniſter the information whith I bave received of the beauty, wit, diſe 
cretion, and other high qualities which his daughter poſſeſſes, I will let 
him know at the ſame time, that it is my intention to make him a preſent 
of a thouſand piecet af gold om bun marriage-night, As ſoon as I have 
married the Grand Vizzer's daughter, I'll buy her ten black E unuchs, the 
yoitngeft and beſt that can be got for money. I muſt afterwards make my 
Hale in la 4 bit With 4 great train and oquipage. And when I am 
Placed at bis. right-hand > WHICD he Will do of courſe, if it be only to ho- 
our is daughter, I will give him the thouſand pieces of gold which I 
Promu[ed bim, and afterwards, to his great ſurprize, will preſent him 
With another purſe of the ſame value, with ſome ſhort ſpeech; as, Sir, 
you ſee Iam, à man of my word: I always give more than I promiſe. 
Men J baue brought the Princeſs ra my houſe, I ſhall take particular 
care to breed in her à due reſpet? for me, before I give the reins to love 
and dathliance. To this end I ſhall confine her to her own apartment, 
male ber a ſhort viſit, and talk but little to her. Her women will re- 
preſent. to me, that ſhe is inconſdlable by reaſon of my unkindneſs, and beg 
me with tears to careſs her, and let her fit down by me; but I ſhall ſtill 
remin-inexargble, and will turn my back upon her all the frft night. Her 


: 


mother will then come and bring her daughter to me, as I am ſeated up- 
on my Sofa. The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling her ſelf ar 
my feet, and beg of me to receive her into my favour : then will J. to in 
print in hex a therough veneration for my perſon, draw up my legs and 
ſptrn her from me with my foot, in ſuch a manner that ſhe ſhall fall down 
e PPP ᷣ— ⸗ 
Alnaſc har was entirely ſwallowed up in this chimerical viſion, and could 
not forbear acting with his foot what he had in his thoughts: ſo that un- 
luckily ſtriking his basket of brittle ware, which was the foundation of 
all his grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes to a great diſtance from him into 
the ſtreet, and broke them into ten thouſand pieces. 
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8 I'was the och thee ning in my bookſeller s ſhop, a pretty 
young thing, about eighteen years of age, ſtept out of her coach, 
and bruſhing by me, beckened the man of the ſhop to the further 

end of his counter, where ſhe whiſpered ſomething to him with an at- 

tentive look, and at the ſame time preſented him with' a letter: after 
which, preſſing the end of her fan upon his hand, ſhe delivered the re- 
maining part of her meſſage, and withdrew. I obſerved, in the midft of 
her diſcourſe, that ſhe fluſhed, and caſt an eye upon me over her ſhoul- 
der, having been informed. by my bookſeller, that I was the man of the 
ſhort face whom ſhe had ſo often read of. Upon her paſſing by me, the 
pretty blooming creature ſmiled in my face, and dropped me à curteſy. 

She ſcarce gave me time to return her falute, before ſhe quitted the ſhop 

with an eaſy skuttle, and ſtepped again into her coach, giving the footman - 
directions to drive where they were bid. Upon her departure, my book- 
ſeller gave me a letter, ſubſcribed, To the 7 ingenious Spectator, which the 

young Lady had deſired him to deliver into my own hands, and to tell 
me, that the ſpeedy publication of it would not only oblige her ſelf, but 

a whole tea-table of my friends. I opened it therefore, with a reſoluti- 

on to publiſh it, whatever it ſhould contain, and am ſure, if any of my 

male Readers will be ſo ſeverely critical as not to like it, they would 
have been as well Plested with it as my ſelf, had A ſeen the face of the 
pretty ſcribe. 


My. SPECTATOR, „ en Moi? 1513. 
ce V OU are always ready to receive e any uſeful hint or propoſal, and 

« ſuch, I believe, you will think one that may put you in a way 
« to employ the moſt idle part of the kingdom; I mean that part of man- 
« kind who are known by the name of the womens-men or beaus, Gc. 


66 . SPECTATOR, you are ſenſible theſe pretty Gentlemen are not 
> 8 « made 
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* made for any manly employments, and for want of buſineſs are often 
as much in the vapours as the Ladies. Now what I propoſe is this, 
« ſince knotting is again in faſhion, which has been found a very pretty 
« amuſement, that you would recommend it to theſe Gentlemen as ſome- 
« thing that may make them uſeful to the Ladies they admire, And 
« ſince it is not inconſiſtent with any game, or other diverſion, for it 
. may be done in the Play-houſe, in their coaches, at the tea- table, and, 
« in ſhort, in all places where they come for the ſake of the Ladies (ex- 
cept at Church, be pleaſed to forbid it there, to prevent miſtakes) it 
will be eaſily complied with. It is beſide an employment that allows, 
as we ſee by the fair ſex, of many graces, which will make the Beaus 
more readily come into it; it ſhews a white hand and a diamond ring 
to great advantage; it leaves the eyes at full liberty to be employed as 
before, as alſo the thoughts, and the tongue. In ſhort, it ſeems in 
every reſpect ſo proper, that it is needleſs to urge it further, by ſpeak- 
ing of the ſatisfaction theſe male-knotters will find, when they ſee their 
work mixed up in a fringe, and worn by the fair Lady for whom and 
« with whom it was done. Truly, My. Sytcrtaros, I cannot but be 
« pleaſed I have hit upon ſomething that theſe Gentlemen are capable 
4 of; for it is fad ſo conſiderable a part of the kingdom (I mean for 
« numbers) ſhould be of no manner of uſe. I hall not trouble you far- 
4 ther at this time, but only to ſay, that am always 15 reader, and 
N generally your admirer, 5 | C. B. 


V. §. © The ſooner theſe fine Geddemen 3 are ofot tO work, the better; 
« there being at this time ſeveral fine fringes that ſtay only for more hands. 
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3 mall, in the next place, preſent my Reader with the deſcription of 
a ſet of men who are common enough in the world, though I do not re- 
member that I have yet taken. 1 notice of them, as they JF, drawn in the 


en, Letter. | - ae -- 


Mr. SEAT OR, 
cc Ilnce you have lately, to ſo good purpoſe, enlarged upon conjugal 
4% love, it is to be hoped you will diſcourage every practice that 
« rather proceeds from a regard to intereſt, than to happineſs; Now 
you cannot but obſerve, that moſt of our fine young Ladies readily. 
« fall in with the direction of the graver ſort, to retain in their ſervice, 
« by ſome ſmall encouragement, as great a number as they can of ſu- 


1 narf and inſignificant fellows, which they uſe like whifflers, 
| and 


e ie e 5 5 


nd pu PR 00 0 K he WY ay, it is th e opinion, 9 that. 
| AS 10 Male eve ll, that Lt on Pe * — vient fox. every. 
« eg fami *. to 1 ſeveral of, the | e ut he. hoyſe, 
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6 k. Reale 'of his'b ein A ho eipg-No W or "he 505 tted 
„dos "X Certain. Lady, whom I. could 5 13 it 1 TY 


« at Preſent more hoeing-horns of all ſizes countries, and colours, 4 
« her ſeryice, than ev Un ce hc had ew 1 5 5 m 8 Ih 79 7 Known a 
* 1 ake uſe of a Shoeing- he r ſeveral 8 and finding him 
3 unſuccels 4 in der oh: Mg: 1 im at th into a Shge, Lam 
mil ken if your friend, Mr, Wiri an H een, 10 not a 
« ca Shoeing- horn before bis late marriage. [ Nl 
« frankly declare to you, that! haye heen an eee dee for a 1 
5 theſe twenty, years. I ſeryed my firſt m mire 8 in that OAT. — 
« five of the num er, before the was {hod. .. ee hough 15 hag ; 
« many who wade their applications to her, I always though it \ iy ts 
60 the del { ſhoe in her thop, and 1 it was n 0 59 a b before h er mar- 
« riage that I diſcovered what I was. Thi ke to have broke my. 
« heart, and raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions in me, tat told the next I made 
love to, upon receiving ſome unkind uſa e from her, that 1 began to 
« look upon my ſelf as no more than hy hoeing- -horn. Upon Which, 
my dear, who was a Coquette in her nature, told me I was hypocon- - 
, driacal, and that J might as well look upon my ſelf to be an egg or a 
ce pipkin. But in a very ſhort time after ſhe gave me to know that I was 
not miſtaken in my ſelf. It would be tedious to recount to you the 
« life of an unfortunate Shoeing-horn, or T might entertain you with a 
« yery long and melancholy relation of my ſufferings. © Upon the whole, | 
“think, Sir, it would very well become a man in your poſt, to deter? 
e mine in what caſes a woman may be allowed, with honour, to make 
« uſe of a Shoeing-horn, as alſo to declare whether a maid on this ſide 
« five and twenty, or a widow who has not been three years in that ſtate, 
« may be granted ſuch a privilege, with other difficulties which will na- 
4 turally occur to you upon that fubject. 


5 am, HI K. with the moſt prefiund « veneration, 7 nurse, Ge. 41 
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S is ſo much the life of — BY chat eyery one aims at it, 


ä 
* To n 
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who endeavours to pleaſe by telling them. Smooth delivery, an 
elegant choice of words, and a ſweet arrangement, are all beautify- | 
ing Graces ; but not the particulars in this point of converſation. which 
either long command the attention, or ſtrike with the violence Fa ſud- 
den paſſion; or occaſion the: burſt of laughter which accompanies hu- Fs 
mour. I have ſometimes fancied that the mind is in this caſe like a tra- 
veller who ſees a fine ſeat in haſte; he acknowledges the delightfulneſs 
of a walk ſet with regularity, but would be uneaſy if he were obliged to 
pace it over, when the firſt view had let him into all its beauties from 
one end to the other. | 
However; a knowledge of the ſagcels which ſtories will have when 
they are attended with a turn of ſurprize, as it has happily made the 
characters of ſome, ſo has it alſo been the ruin of the characters of o- 
thers. There is a ſet of men who outrage truth, inſtead of affecting us 
wala a manner in telling it; who over-leap the line of probability, that 
may be ſeen to move out of the common road; and endeavour only 
to make their hearers ſtare, by impoſing upon them. with a kind of non- 
ſenſe againſt the philoſophy of nature, or ſuch a heap of wonders told 
upon their own ati as it is not likely one man ſhould ever have 
met with. | 
I have been led to this obſervation by a company into fs I fell ac- 
cidentalty The ſubje& of Aniipathies was a proper field wherein ſuch | 
_ fllfe ſurprizers might expatiate, and there were thoſe preſent who appear- 
ed very fond to ſhew'it in its full extent of traditional hiſtory. Some of 
them, in a learned manner, offered to our conſideration the miraculous 
owers which the efluviums of cheeſe have over bodies whoſe pores are 


diſpoſed to receive them in a noxious manner: others gave an account 
of 


Others 


. again e without endeavouring at IN, concerning ah uncon- 
querable averſion which ſome ſtomachs have againſt a Joint of meat when 
it is whole, and the eager inclination they have for it, when, by its being 
cut up, the ſhape which had affected them is altered. From hence they 
paſſed to Eels, then to Parſnips, and ſo from one averſion to another, 
All we had worked up our ſelves to ſuch a pitch of complaiſance, that 
when the dinner was to come in, we enquired the name of every diſh, 
and hoped it would be no. offence to any in the company, before it was 
admitted. When we had ſat down, this civility amonglt us turned the 
_ diſcourſe from eatables to other ſorts of averſions; and the eternal cat, 
which plagues every converſation of this nature, began then to engroſs 
the fubject. One had ſweated at the ſight of it; another had ſmelled it 
out as it lay concealed in a very diſtant cupboard; and he who crowned 
the whole ſet of theſe ſtories, reckoned up the number of times in which 
it had occaſioned him to ſwoon away. At laſt, ſays he, that you may 
all be ſatisfied of my invincible averſion to a cat, I ſhall give an unanſwe- 
rable inſtance : as I was going through a ſtreet of London, where I never 
had been till then, I felt a general damp and a faintneſs all over me, 
which I could not tell how to account for, till I chanced to caſt my eyes 
- upwards, and found that I was paſſing under a er polt on winch, the 
picture of a cat was hung. 

The extravagance of this turn in the way of ſurprize, gave a op 1 to 
the talk we had been carrying on: ſome were ſilent becauſe they doubt- 
ed, and others becauſe they were conquered in their own way; ſo that 
the Gentleman had opportunity to preſs the belief of it upon us, and let 

us ſee that he was rather expoſing himſelf than ridiculing others 

I I muſt freely own that I did not all this while disbelieve every thing that 
Was ſaid; but yet I thought ſome in the company had been endeavour- 
ing who thould pitch the bar fartheſt ; that it had for ſome time been a 

meaſuring caſt, and at laſt my friend of the cat and ſign- poſt had thrown 
; beyond them all. 

I then conſidered the manner in which this ſtory: had been received, 
and the poſſibility that it might have paſſed for a jeſt upon others, if he 
had not laboured againſt himſelf.” From hence, thought I, there are two 
ways which the well-bred world generally take to correct ſuch a Practice, 


when they do not chink fit to contradict it. flatly. b ge e e 
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be firſt of theſe is a general filence, which I would not adviſe any . 
one to interpret in his own behalf. It is often the effect of prudence in 

_ avoiding a quarrel, when they ſee another drive ſo faſt, that there is no 
ſtopping him without being run againſt; / and but very ſeldom the effect 


of weakneſs in believing ſuddenly. The generality of mankind are not 


ſo groſly ignorant, as ſome over-bearing ſpirits would perſuade them- - 
ſelves; and if the authority of a character or a caution againſt danger 
make us ſuppreſs our opinion, yet neither of theſe are of force enough . 
to ſuppreſs our thoughts of them. If a man who has endeavoured to a- 
muſe his company with improbabilities could but look into their minds, 
he would find that they imagine he. lightly eſteems of their ſenſe when 
he thinks to impoſe upon them, and that he is leſs eſteemed by them for 
his attempt in doing ſo. His endeavour to glory at their expence he- 
comes a ground of quarrel, and the ſcorn and indifference with which 
they entertain it begins the immediate puniſhment : And indeed (if we 
ſhould even go no further) ſilence, or a negligent indifference has a 
deeper way of wounding than oppoſition; becauſe oppoſition proceeds 
from an anger that has a ſort of generous ſentiment for the adverſary 
mingling along with it, while it ſhews that there is ſome eſteem in your 
mind for him; in ſhort, that you think him worth while to.conteſt with: 
but ſilence, or a negligent indifference, proceeds from anger, mixed with 
a ſcorn that thews another he is thought by you too contemptible to be 
regarded. . e ls ee ie | 
The other method which the world has taken for correcting this pra- 
Qice of falſe ſurprize, is to over-ſhoot ſuch talkers in their own bow, or 
to raiſe the ſtory with further degrees of impoſſibility, and fet up for a 
voucher to them in ſuch a manner as muſt let them ſee they ſtand de- 
tected. Thus I have heard a diſcourſe was once managed upon the effects 
of fear. One of the company had given an account how it had turned 
his friend's hair grey in a night, while the terrors of a ſhipwreck encom- 
paſſed him. Another taking the-hint from hence, began, upon his own 
knowledge, to enlarge his inſtances of the like nature to ſuch a number, 
that it was not probable he could ever have met with them; and as he 
ſtill grounded theſe upon different cauſes, for the ſake of variety, it might 
ſeem at laſt, from his ſhare of the*cenverſation, almoſt impoſſible that 
any one who can feel the paſſion of fear ſhould all his life eſcape ſo com- 
mon an effect of it. By this time ſome of the company grew negligent, or 
deſirous to contradict him: but one rebuked the reſt with an appearance 
of ſeverity, and with the known old ſtory in his head, aſſured them they 
oy F | need 
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7he, SPECTATOR. N gs 
e the fear ef my thing can make a mans 
hair grey, ſince he knew one whoſe perriwig had fuffered fo by it * 


thus he topped the talk, and made them eaſy. Thus is the fame: mæthod 
taken to bring us to ſhame, which we tondly take to increafe our — 
cter. It is indeed a kind of mimiekry, by which another puts on our 
air of converſation to ſhow us to onr fetves: he feems to look ridiculous 

before you, that you may remember how near a reſemblance you: bear 
to him; or that you may know he will not lie under the imputation of 
believing yon. Then it is that you are firuck dumb immediately with: 
a conſeientious ſhame for what yon have been ſaying : then it is that 
you are inwardly grieved at the ſentiments which you cannot but per- 
ceive others entertain concerning you. In ſhort, you are againſt your 
ſelf ; the laugh of the company runs againſt you; the cenfuring world is 
obliged to you for that triumph which you have allowed them at your 
_ own expence 4/ and truth, which you bave injured, has a near way of 
being revenged on you, when by the bare 1 of * iory you 
become a frequent diverſion for the N | 


Afr. SprcraroOR, | 12S] 95 

cc T E other day, wilting in Bier Churc-yard; 1 Sen of 
« your paper wherein you mention Epitaphs, and am of opinion 

40 this has a a thought in it worth being communicated to your Readers. 


Here innocence and beauty lies, ubs ſè breath 
Was ſuateb d by early, not untimely death. 
Hence did ſhe go, juſt as ſhe did begin 
| Sorrow to know, before ſhe knew to 35 Mr. 
| Death, that does ſin and ſorrow thus prevent, 
1s the next bleſſi ""g to & life well ſpent. 
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W Me. us 


7 -HEN It Wk 3 WER in aſſemblies hp my paper has been 
talked of, I have been very well pleaſed to hear thoſe who would 
Aeetract from the Author of it obſerve, that the Letters which 
are fent to the SpeF#ator are as good, if not better than any of his works. 
Upon this occaſion many Letters of mirth are uſually mentioned, which 
1 55 think the Spectator writ to himſelf, and which others commend 
becauſe they fancy he received them from his correſpondents : ſuch are 
thoſe from the Valetudinarian; the inſpector of the {1gn-polts ; ; the ma- 
ſter of the Fan- exerciſe; with that of the hooped petticoat ; that of Ni- 
tholas Hart the annual ſleeper; ; that of Sir John Exvill; that upon the 
London eries; with multitudes of the ſame nature. As I love nothing more 
than to mortify the ill-natured, that I may do it effectually, I muſt ac- 
quaint them, they have very often praiſed me when they did not deſign 
it, and that they have approved my writings when they thought they had 
derogated from them. I have heard ſeveral of theſe unhappy Gentle- 
men proving, by undeniable arguments, that I was not able to pen a Let- 
ter which Thad written the day before. Nay, I have heard ſome of them 
_ throwing out ambiguous expreſſions, and giving the company reaſon to 

fuſpect that they themſelves did me the honour to ſend me ſuch and ſuch 

. particular epiſtle, which happened to be talked of with the eſteem or 

obation of thoſe who were preſent. Theſe rigid Critics are ſo a- 

Pad of allowing me any thing which does not belong to me, that they 
will not be poſitive whether the Lion, the wild Boar, and the Flower- 
pots in the Play-houſe, did not actually write thoſe Letters which came 
to me-in their names. I muſt therefore inform theſe Gentlemen, that I 
often chuſe this way of caſting my thoughts into a Letter, for the follow- 
ing reaſons : Firſt, out of the policy of thoſe who try their jeſt upon a- 
nother, before they own it themſelves. Secondly, becauſe I would ex- 


tort a ME praiſe from ſuch who will never * any thing whoſe 
1 Author 
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written in other languages. I have heard of a perſon, who is mo 
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Author is 8 and certain. Thirdly, becauſe it gave me an op 
nity of introducing a great variety of characters into my work, which. 
could not have been done, had I always written in the perſon of the He. 
tor. Fourthly, becauſe the dignity ſpectatorial would have ſuffered; Had 
I publiſhed as from my ſelf thoſe ſeveral ludicrous compoſitions wifich I 
have aſcribed to fictitious names and characters. And laſtly, becatiſe they. 
often ſerve to bring in, more naturally, ſuch ANIONS refleRins as have 
been placed at the end of them. 

There are-others who have likewiſe done me a very particular honour,. 


though undeſignedly. Theſe are ſuch who will needs have it, that I have 


tranſlated or borrowed many of my thoughts out of books which T” 
. 


mous for his library than his learning, that has aſſerted this more ' than 
once in his private converſation. Were it true, I am ſure he could not 
ſpeak it from his own knowledge; but had he read the books which he 
has collected, he would find this accuſation to be wholly groundleſs, 
Thoſe who are truly learned will acquit me in this point, in which I have 
been ſo far from offending, that I have been ſcrupulous perhaps to a fault 
in quoting the Authors of ſeveral paſſages which I might have made my 
own. But as this aſſertion is in reality an encomium on what I have pub- 
liſhed, I ought rather to glory in it, than endeavour to confute it. 
Some are ſo very willing to alienate from me that ſmall reputation 
which might accrue to me from any of my Speculations, that they attri- 
bute ſome of the beſt of them to thoſe imaginary Manuſcripts with which 
J have introduced them. There are others, I muſt confeſs, whoſe ob- 


| jeRtions have given me a greater concern, as they ſeem to reflect, under 


this head; rather on my morality than on my invention. Theſe are they 
who fay an Author is guilty of falſhood, when he talks to the publick of 
Manuſeri cripts which he never ſaw, or deſcribes ſcenes of action or diſcourſe 
in which he was never engaged. But theſe Gentlemen would do well 
to conſider, there is not a fable or parable which ever was made uſe of, 
that is not liable to this exception; ſince nothing, according to this no- 
tion, can be related innocently, which was not once matter of fact. Be- 
ſides, I think the moſt ordinary Reader may be able to diſcover, by my 
way of writing, what I deliver in theſe occurrences as truth, and what 
as fiction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in anſwering the ſeveral objections which 
have been made againſt theſe my works, I muſt take notice that there are 
ſome who affirm a paper of this nature a always turn upon divert- 


ing 
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ing ſubjects, and others who find fault with every one of them that hath ' 
not an immediate tendency to the adyancement of religion or learning. 
I Thall leave theſe Gentlemen to diſpute it out among themſelves, ſince I 


ſee one half of my conduct patronized by each ſide. Were I ſerious on 


an improper ſubject, or trifling in a ſerious one, I ſhould deſervedly draw 
upon me the cenſure of my Readers; or were I conſcious of any thing in 
my writings that is not innocent at leaſt, or that the greateſt part of them 
were not ſincerely deſigned to diſcountenance vice and ignorance, and ſup- 

rt the intereſt of true wiſdom and virtue, I ſhould be. more ſevere upon 
my ſelf than the publick is diſpoſed to be. In the mean while I deſire 
my Reader to conſider every particular paper or diſcourfe as a diſtinct 
tract by it ſelf, and n of exery thing that. goes before -or: af. 


ter it. 
I hall end chis paper with the following letter, which was really ent £ 


me, as ſome others have been which I have publiſhed, and for: which 4 
muſt own my eit indebted to Deir W writers. 


. 22 44675 ponds ee | 
«| Was this morning in a company 257 your 3 when we read 
« over, with great ſatisfaction, Tuliys obſervations on action adapted 

to the Britiſh theatre: though, by the way, we were very ſorry to find - 
that you have diſpoſed of another member of your club. Poor Sir Ro-— 

ger is dead, and the worthy Clergyman dying. Captain Sentry has 
« taken polſeſlion of a fair eſtate; Vill. Honeycomb has married a far- 
« -mer's daughter, and the Templer withdraws himſelf into the buſineſs - 
of his own profeſſion. What will all this end in? We are afraid it por- 
«-tends no good to the publick. Unleſs you very ſpeedily fix a day for 
„ the election of new members, we are under apprehenſions of loſing the 

« - Britiſh Spectator. I hear of a party of Ladies who intend to addreſs 
« you on: this ſubject, and queſtion not, if you do not give us the flip 
« very ſuddenly, that you will receive addreſſes from all parts of the king- 
dom to continue ſo uſeful a work. Pray deliver us out of this perple- 
« xity, and among the een of Jour readers you will particularly * 


oo oblige 
2 hs naß facere friend and FREY Philo-Spec: 1 


Saturday, 
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(HOSE 8 were iifel in cha wig ancients, von 
cluded from the outward and inward make of a human body, 

that it was the work of a Being tranſcendently wiſe and pow- 
erful. As the world yore more enlightned in this art, their diſcoveries 
gave them freſh op ies of admiring the conduct of providence in 
the formation of a human body. Galen was converted by his diſſections, 
and could not but own a ſupreme Being upon a ſurvey of this his handy- 
work. There are, indeed, many parts, of which the old anatomiſts did 
not know the certain uſe ; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which they 
examined were adapted with admirable 'art to their ſeveral functions, 
they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe uſes they could not determine, 
were contrived with the fame wiſdom for reſpective ends and purpoſes. | 
Since the circulation of the blood has been found ont, and many other 
great diſcoveries have been made by our modern Anatomiſts, we ſee new 
wonders in the human frame, and diſcern ſeveral i important uſes for thoſe 
parts, which uſes the antients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body of 
man is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands the utmoſt teſt of examination. Though 
it appears formed with the niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperficial = by 
vey of it, it ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and produces our furprize and 
amazement in proportion as we pry into it. What I have here faid of a 
human body, may be applied to the body of every animal which has been 
the ſubje& of anatomical obſervations. 

The body of an animal is an obje& adequate to our ſetiſes. It is a par- 
ticular ſyſtem of providence, that lies in a narrow compaſs. The eye is 
able to command it, and by ſucceſſive enquiries can ſearch into all its 
parts. Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole univerſe, 

be thus ſubmitted to the examination of our ſenſes, were it not too big 
and diſproportioned for our enquiries, too unwieldy for the management 


of 
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to us as cu- 


fulneſs, the ſame beauty and harmony in all and every of its parts, as what 
we difcover in the body of every ſingle animal. M 
The more extended our reaſon is, and the more able to grapple with 
immenſe objects, the greater {till are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes of 
wiſdom ard providenee in the work of the Creation. A Sir 1/aac New- 
ton, who ftands up as the miracle of the preſent age, can look through. 
a whole planetary ſyſtem; confider it in its weight, number, and mea - 
ſure; and draw from it as many demonſtrations of infinite power and 
wiſdom, as a more confined underſtanding is able to deduce from the. ſy- 1 
ſtem of a human body. ©. 90127 Þ 11 F 99 5 | 
But to return to our ſpeculations on Anatomy. I ſhall here conſider 

the fabrick and texture of the bodies of animals in one particular view ; 
which, in my opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinkiyg and all- wiſe Being 
in their formation, with the evidence of a thouſand demonſtrations. I 
think we may lay this down as an incònteſted principle, that chance ne- 

ver acts in a perpetual umformity and conſiſtence with it ſelf. If one 
ſhould always fling the ſame number with ten thoufand dice, or fee eve- 
ry throw juſt five times leſs, or five times more in number than the throw. 
which immediately preceded it; who would not imagine there is ſome 
inviſible power which directs the caſt? this is the proceeding which we 
find in the operations of nature. Every kind of animal is diverſified by 
different magnitudes, each of which gives riſe to a different ſpecies. Let 
a man trace the dog or lion-kind, and he will obſerve how many of the 
works of Nature are publiſhed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in à variety 
of editions. If we look into the Reptile world, or into thoſe different: 
kinds of animals that fill the element of water, we meet with the ſame 
repetitions among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ very little from one another, 
but in ſize and bulk. You find the ſame creature that is drawn at large, 
copied out in ſeveral proportions, and ending in miniature. It would 
be tedious to produce inſtances of this regular conduct in providence, as 
it would be fuperfluous to thoſe who-are verſed in the natural hiſtory of 
animals. The magnificent harmony of the univerſe is ſuch, that we may 
obferve innumerable diviſious running upon the ſame ground. J might 
alfo extend this ſpeculation to the dead parts of nature, in which we may 
find matter diſpoſed into many /mi/ar ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey, of | 


ſtars and planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other ſublunary parts of the 
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creation. Jn word; Providence has ſhewn the richneſs of its goodneſs and. 
- wiſdom, not only inthe production of many original ſpecies, but in the multi- 
plicity of Deſcants which it has made on every original ſpecies in particular. 
But to purſue this thought ſtill farther: every living creature, conſide- 
red im it ſelf, has! many very complicated parts, that are exact copies of 
ſome other parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated in the 
fame manner. One Eye would have been ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence 
and preſervation of an animal; but, in order to better his condition, we 
ſee another placed with a mathematical exactneſs in the ſame molt advan- 
tageous ſituation, and in every particular of the ſame ſize and texture. Is it 
poſlible for chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her operations? Should 
a Million of dice turn · up twice together the ſame number, the wonder 
would be nothing in compariſon with this. But when we ſee this ſimi- 
litude and-reſemblance in the arm, the hand, the fingers; when we ſee 
one half of the body entirely correſpond with the other in all thoſe mi- 
nute ſtrokes, without which a man might have very well ſubſiſted; nay, 
when we often ſee a ſingle part repeated a hundred times in the ſame 
body, notwithſtanding it conſiſts of the moſtintricate weaving of numberleſs 
fibres, and theſe parts differing ſtill in magnitude, as the convenience of 
their particular ſituation requires; ſure a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of 
underſtanding, who does not diſcover the finger of God in ſo wonderful 
a work. Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of the body, without which a 
man might have very well ſubſiſted, though not ſo well as with them, are 
a Plain demonſtration of an all-wiſe -contriver; as thoſe more numerous 
copyings, which are found among the veſſels of the ſame body, are evi- 
dent demonſtrations that they could not be the work of chance. This 
argument receives additional ſtrength, if we apply it to every animal and 
inſect within our knowledge, as well as to thoſe numberleſs living crea- 
tures that are objects too minute for a human eye: and if we conſider 
how the ſeveral ſpecies in the whole world of life reſemble one another in ve- 
ry many particulars, ſo far as is convenient for their reſpective ſtates of ex- 
iſtence; it is much more probable that an hundred million of dice ſhould 
be caſually thrown a hundred million of times in the ſame. number, than 
that the body of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced by the fortuitous 
concourſe of matter. And that the like chance ſhould ariſe in innume- 
rable inſtances, requires a degree of credulity that is not under the dire- 
Aion of common ſenſe. We may carry this conſideration yet further, "x 
we reflect on the two ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their reſem- 
blances to each other, and thoſe particular diſtinctions that were neceſſary 
for the keeping up of this great world of life. IT bere 
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There are many more. demonſtrations of a ſupreme Being, and 
of his tranſcendent wiſdom, power and goodneſs in the formation of the 
body of a living creature, for which I refer my reader to other writings, 
particularly to the ſixth book of the poem, entitled Creation, where the 
Sheri? of the human body is deſcribed with great perſpicuity and ele- 
gance. I have been particular on the thought which runs through this 
Speculation, becauſe I have not ſeen it enlarged upon by others. | 
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N wulnus tibi monſtratâ radice vel herba 
Non freret levius, fugeres radice vel herbs 
Praficiente mil curarier —— Hor. 
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II is very difficult to praiſe a man without putting him out of coun- 
1 tenance. My following correſpondent has found out this uncommon 
art, and, together with his friends, has celebrated ſome of my Specu- 
lations after ſuch a concealed but diverting manner, that if any of my 
readers think I am to blame in publiſhing my own commendations, they 
will allow I ſhould have deſerved their cenſure as much, had I ſuppreſſed 


the humour in which they are conveyed to me. 


xc 1 Am often in a private aſſembly of wits of both fexes, where we ge- 

« nerally deſcant upon your Speculations, or upon the ſubjects on 
which you have treated. We were laſt 7ze/Jay talking of thoſe two 
volumes which you have lately publiſhed. Some were commending 
one of your papers, and ſome another; and there was ſcarce a ſingle 
«perſon in the company that had not a fayourite Speculation. Upon this 
% a man of wit and learning told us, he thought it would not be amiſs 
< if we paid the Spectator the ſame compliment that is often made in our 
4e publick prints to Sir William Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. Moor the Apothe- 
* cary, and other eminent phyſicians, where it is uſual for the patients to 
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a publiſh the cures which have been mage upon ae” and the ſeveral 
« diſtempers under which they laboured. The propoſal took, and. the 
„Lady where we viſited having the two 1a volumes in large paper in- 
« terleaved for her own private uſe, ordered them to be brought down, 
« and laid in the. window, whither every one in the company retired, 

« and writ down a particular Advertiſement. in the ſtile and phraſe of 
« the like ingenious compoſitions which we 11 meet with at the 
« end of our News. papers. When we had finiſhed our work, we read 

them with a great deal of mirth at the fire-ſide,” and aggeed, Nemine 
« contradicente, to get them tranſcribed, and ſent to the SpeZator.- The 
Gentleman who made the propoſal entered the following Advertiſe- 
« ment before the Title-page, after which the reſt ſucceeded in order. 


4 Remedium efficax. et univerſum; or, An effectual remedy adapted to 
4 all capacities; ſhewing how any perſon may cure himſelf of ill- nature, 
« pride, party- ſpleen, or any other diſtemper incident to the human ſyſtem, 
4 with an eaſy way to know when the infection is upon him. This Pa- 
u nacea is as innocent as bread, agreeable to the taſte, and requires no 
« confinement. It has not its equal in the univerſe, as abundance of the 
« Nobility and Gentry throughout the kingdom hare 3 


/ 


N B. « No family ought to be without it. FO 5 


Over the 00 9 Spedator on Fealouſy, being the £40 oof in rhe 
third volume, 


„ William Crazy, aged threeſcore and ſeven, 13 been for Each, 
« years afflicted with uneaſy doubts, fears and vapours, occaſioned by the 
« youth and beauty of Mary my wife, aged twenty five, do keeby for 
« the benefit of the publick give notice, that J have found great relief Kom 2 
the two following doſes, having taken them two mornings e 5 
«. with a diſh of Chocolate. Witneſs my hand, WWW. 


For the benefit of the poor. 


« Tn charity to ſuch as are troubled with the diſeaſe of Levee. hunting, 
and are forced to ſeek their bread every morning at the chamber- doors 
« of great men, I A. B. do teltify, that for many years paſt I laboured 
« under this faſhionable diſtemper, but was cured of it by a retnedy which 
« ] bought of Mrs. Balduin, contained in a half-ſheet of paper, marked 
No 193. where any one may be provided with. the lame remedy at the. 
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«6 An infallible cure for Hypacendriaok Melancholy. Ny 173, . 101. 


203. 209. 221. 233. 235. 239. 245, 247. 251. 


Probatum eſt. bel, Bag. 


« J 1 Clrifedber Query having been troubled with a certain diſtemper i in 
my tongue, which ſhewed it ſelf in impertinent and ſuperfluous inter- 
rogatories, have not asked one unneceſſary queſtion {ince my Prat 


of the preſcription marked Ne 228. F 


« The: Britannick Beautißer, being an Eſſay on Modeſty, No 231. 
which gives ſuch a delightful bluſhing colour to the cheeks of thoſe 


that are white or pale, that it is not to be diſtinguiſhed from a natural 


fine complexion, nor perceived to be artificial by the neareſt friend: 


is nothing of paint, or in the leaſt hurtful. In 8 the face delight- 
fully handſom ; is not ſubject to be rubbed off, and cannot be parallel 


led by either waſh, poder, coſmetic, We. It is certainly the beſt 


| beautifier i in the world. 
Martha Gloworm. 


Ak: 1 Self. of the 2 of St. Janes „ having a conſtitution. 
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which naturally abounds with acids, made uſe of a paper of directions 


marked Ne 177. recommending a healthful exerciſe called Good-nature, 
and have found it a moſt excellent ſweetner of the blood. Ko. 


« Whereas [, Elizabeth Rainbow, was troubled with that diſtemper in 


my head, which about a year ago was pretty epidemical among the 


Ladies, and diſcovered it ſelf in the colour of their hoads, having 


made uſe of the doctor's cephalic tincture, which he exhibited to the 


publick 1 in one of his laſt year's papers, 1 recovered i in a very few days. 


.« I George Gloom bave for a long time been troubled with the 
ſpleen, and being adviſed by my friends to put my ſelf into a courſe 
of Steele, did for that end make uſe of remedies conveyed to me ſe- 
veral mornings in ſhort Letters, from the hands of the inviſible Do- 
ctor. They were marked at the bottom Nathaniel Henrooft, Alice 
Threadneedle, Rebecca Nettiletop, Tom Loveleſs, Mary Meamwell, 

Thomas Smoaky, Anthony Freeman, Tom Meggot, Ruſftick Sprightly, &c. 
which have had ſo good an effect upon me, that I now find my ſelf 
chearful, lightſome and eaſy; and therefore do recommend them to all 
ſuch as labour under the Ribs diſtemper. 
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' Not having room to inſert all che advertiſements which were ſent me, 
have only picked out ſome few from the third Volume, reſerving the 
fourth for another opportunity. a 
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T Believe moſt people begin the world with a reſolution to withdraw 
1 from it into a ſerious kind of ſolitude or retirement, when they have 
made themſelves eaſy in it. Our unhappineſs is, that we find out. 
fome-excuſe or other for deferring ſuch our good reſolutĩons till our in- 
tended retreat is cut off by Death. But among all kinds of people there 
are none who are ſo- hard to part with the world, as thoſe who are grown 
old in the heaping up of riches. Their minds are ſo warped with their 
conſtant attention to gain, that it is very difficult for them to give their 
ſouls another bent, and convert them towards thoſe objects, which, though 
they are proper for every ſtage of life, are ſo more eſpecially for the laſt. 
Horace deſcribes an. old uſurer as ſo charmed with the pleaſures of a 
country life, that in order to make a purchaſe he called in all his money; 
but what was the event of it? why in a very few days after he put it out 
again: Fam engaged in this ſeries of thought by a diſcourſe which I had 
laſt week with my worthy friend Sir ANDREW FREEPORT, a man of 
fo much natural eloquence, good ſenſe, and probity of mind, that I always 
hear him with a particular pleaſure; As we were ſitting. together, being 
the ſole remaining members of our Club, Sir RN DREW gave me an ac- 
count of the many buſy ſcenes of life in which he had been engaged, and 
at the ſame time reckoned up to me abundance of thoſe lucky hits, which 
at another time he would have called pieces of good fortune; hut in the 
temper of mind he was then, he termed them mercies, favours of provi- 
dence, and bleſſings. upon an honeſt induſtry. Now, ſays he, you muſt 
know, my good friend, I am ſo uſed te conſider my ſelf as creditor and 
debtor, 
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debtor, that I often ſtate my accounts after the ſame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own ſoul: In this caſe, when I look upon the debtor-ſide,. 
I find ſuch innumerable articles, that I want arithmetick to caſt them up; 
but when I look upon the creditor-ſide, I find little more than blank pa- 
per. Now though I am very well ſatisfied that it is not in my power to 
ballance accounts with my Maker, I am reſolved however to turn all my. 
future endeavours that way. You muſt not therefore be ſurprized, my 
friend, if you hear that I am betaking my. ſelf to a more. thoughtful kind. 
of life, and if I meet you no more in this place. | 
_I could not but approve ſo good a reſolution, notwithſtanding. the loſs. 
I ſhall ſuffer by it. Sir ANDREW has ſince explained himſelf to me. 
more at large in the. following Letter,, which is juſt come to my hands. 


Good. My. SpECTArox 1 | 1 ' 
cc. NOrwithſtanding my friends at the Club have always rallied me, 
A when have talked of retiring from buſineſs, and repeated to 
« me one of my own ſayings, That a Merchant has neverrenough till he 
« has got a little more; I can now inform you, that there is one in the. 
« world who thinks he has enough, and is determined to paſs the re. 
4. mainder of his life in the enjoyment of what he has. Vou know me 
« ſo well, that I need not tell you, I mean, by the enjoyment. of my. poſ- 
« ſeſſions, the making of them. uſeful to the public. As the greateſt part 
4 of my. eſtate has been hitherto of. an unſteddy and. volatile nature, either: 
4 toſt upon: ſeas or fluctuating in funds; it is now fixed and ſettled- in 
« {ſubſtantial acres: and tenements. I have removed it from the uncer- 
« tainty of ſtoeks, winds and waves, and diſpoſed of it in a conſiderable 
« purchaſe. This will give me great opportunity of being charitable in 
my way, that is, in ſetting. my poor neighbours to work, and giving 
« them a comfortable ſubſiſtence out of their 'own induſtry. My. gar- 
«. dens, my fiſh-ponds, my arable and paſture grounds ſhall be my ſeveral 
« hoſpitals, or rather work-houſes, in which I propoſe to maintain a 
« great many indigent perſons, who are now-ſtarving in my neighbour- 
„hood. I have got a fine ſpread. of improveable lands, and in my own 
« thoughts am already plowing up ſome of them, fencing others; plant- 
« ing woods, and draining marſhes.. In fine, as IJ have my ſhare in the ſur-- 
« face of this iſland, I am reſolved to make it as beautiful a ſpot as any 
“ in her Majeſty's dominions; at leaſt there is not an inch of it which 
64 ſhall not be cultivated to the belt advantage, and do its utmoſt for its- 
« o ner. As in my mercantile employment, I ſo diſpoſed of. my affairs, 
that. 


66. that But ke er iner of Mes — wid ew i it e Was bring - 
6 ing home one or other of my ſhips; I hope, as a husbandman, to con- 
« trive it fo, that not a ſhower. of rain, or a gimpfe of ſunſhine, ſhall 
4 fall upon my eſtate without better ſome part of it; and contributing 
to the products of the ſeaſon. You know it has been hitherto my 
opinion of life, that it is ttron away when it is not ſome way uſeful 
« to others. But when T am riding out by my ſelf, in the freſh air on 
« the open heath that lies by my houſe, I find ſeveral other thoughts 
“ growing up in me. I am now "of opinion, that a man of my age may 
« find bulineſs enough on himſelf, by ſetting his mind in order, prepar- 
ing it for another world, and reconciling it to the thoughts of death. 
< ] muſt therefofe acquaint you, that beſides thofe uſual methods of 
C charity, of which e before ſpoken, I am at this very inſtant find- 
ing out a convenient place where I may build an A haut which I 
c intend to endow very handfomly, for a dozen ſuperannuated hugband- 
men. It will be a great pleaſure to me to ſay my Prayers twice a day 
e with men of my on years, Who all of them, as well as my ſelf, may 
« have their thoughts taken up how they ſhall die, rather than how they 
« ſhall live. I remember an excellent ſaying that I learned at ſchool, Fi- 
His coronat opus. You know beſt whether it be in irgil or in Horace, 
« it is my buſineſs to apply it. If your affairs will permit you to take 
« the country air with me Fate you thall find an apartment fitted 
« up for you, and fhall be every day entertained with beef or mutton 
« of my own feeding; fiſh out of my own ponds ; and fruit out of my 
& own gardens. You ſhall have free egreſs and regreſs about my houſe, 
« without having any queſtions asked you, and in a word fuch a a 1755 
4 welcome as * may expect from | 


To our "oF 7 ſucere friend and bal e 


ANDREW FREEPORT. 


The Club, of which I am a member, being entirely diſperſed, 1 ſhall 
confult my Reader next week, a project relating to the inttirution 
of a NEW one. 
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INC E the late diſſolution of the Club whereof I have often declared 
my ſelf a member, there are very many perſons who by letters, pe- 
nttions, and recommendations, put up for the next election. At the 
ſame time I muſt complain, that ſeveral indirect and underhand practices 
have been made uſe of upon this occaſion. A certain country Gentle- 
man begun to tap upon the firſt information he received of Sir Rook R's 
death; when he ſent me up Word, that if I would get him choſen in the 
place of the deceaſed, he would preſent me with a barrel of the beſt 
October | had ever drank in my life. The Ladies are in great pain to 
know whom I intend to ele& in the room of WILLI. Hod EY cons. 
Some of them indeed are of opinion that Mr. Hoxnzycoms did not 
take ſufficient care of their intereſts in the Club, and are therefore de ſi- 
rous of having in it hereafter a repreſentative of their own ſex. A ci- 
tizen who ſubſcribes. himſelf 7. Z. tells me that he has one and twenty 
ſhares in the African company, and offers to bribe me with the odd one 
in caſe he may ſucceed Sir ANDRE]W FREETORT, which he thinks 
would raiſe the credit of that fund, I have ſeveral Letters, dated from: 
Jenny Man's, by Gentlemen who are candidates for Captain SNR v's 
place, and as many from a. Coffee-houſe in Paulis Church- yard of ſuch 
who would fill up the vacancy occaſioned by the death of my worthy 
friend the Clergyman, whom I can never mention but with a particular 
reſpect: | e : F 
Having maturely weighed theſe ſeveral particulars, with the many re- 
monſtrances that have been made to me on this ſubject, and conſidering. 
how invidious an office I ſhall take upon me if I make the whole election 
depend upon my ſingle voice, and being unwilling to expoſe my ſelf to 
thoſe clamours, which, on ſueh an occaſion, will not fail to be raiſed 
againſt me for partiality, injuſtice; corruption, and other qualities which 
my nature abhors, I: have formed. to my ſelf. the project of. a.Club as 


— 
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I have thoughts of iſſuing out writs to all and every of the Clubs that 
are eſtabliſhed'in the Cities of London and Weſtminſter, requiring them to 
chuſe out of their reſpective bodies a perſon of the-greateſt merit, and to 
return his name to me before Lady-aay, at which time 1 intend to lit * 
on buſineſss. 

By this means I may have reaſon to hope, that · te · Club over which I 
ſhall preſide will be the very flower. and quinteſſence of all other Clubs. 
| I-have communicated this my project to none but a particular friend of 
mine, whom I have celebrated twice or thrice for his happineſs in that 
kind of wit which is commonly known by the name of 4 Pun. The 
only objection he makes to it is, that I ſhall raiſe up enemies to my ſelf if 
I a&t with ſo regal an air; and that my detractors, inſtead of giving me 
the uſual title f SPEC TATOR, will be apt to call me the King of Clubs. 

But to proceed on my intended project: it is very well known that T 
at firſt ſet forth in this work with the character of a ſilent man: and I 
think I have ſe well preſerved my taciturnity, that Ido not remember to 
have violated it with three ſentenees in the ſpace of almoſt two years. 
As a monoſyllable is my delight, I have made very few exeurſions, in the 
converſations which I have related, beyond a Yes or -a No. By this 
means my Readers have loſt many good things which I have had in my 
heart, though I did not care for uttering them. 

Now in order to diverſify my character, and to ſhew the werd 1557 
well I can talk if T have a mind, I have thoughts of being very loquacious 
in the Club which I have now under cenſideration. But that I may Pro- 
ceed the more regularly in this affair, I deſign,” upon the firſt meeting 


of the ſaid Club, to have my) mouth opened 1 in form; intending to regulate | 


my ſelf in this particular by a- certain ritual which I have by me, that 
contains all the ceremonies which are practiſed at the opening the mouth 
of a Cardinal. I have likewiſe examined the forms which were uſed of old 
by Pythagoras, when any of his ſcholars, after an apprenticeſhip of ſilence, 
Was made free of his ſpeech. In the mean time, as I have of late found 
my name in foreign Gazettes upon leſs occaſions, I queſtion not but in 
their next articles from Great-Britain, they will inform the world that 
the SPECTATOR'S mauth is to be opened on the rwenty-fifth of Mareh 
next. I may perhaps publiſh a very uſeful paper at that time of the pro- 
.ceedings in that ſolemnity, and of the perſons who ſhall _ at It. But 
of this more hereafter. 


Ria 


- 
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ne Figs Jie 18. 1714 


| Qual ubi in , Iucem coluber, mala gramina paſtus, 
Frigida ſub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat; 
Nunc poſitis notus exuons, nitidiſque juventa, 
Lubrica convolvit ſublato pettore terga Buy 
8 n ad ſolem, et en micat ore priſulcts. Virg. 


—_—_— 


de 


PON laying down the office of Srgeraron, 1 acquainted the 
| ] world with my deſign of electing a new Club, and of opening 
my mouth in it after a moſt ſolemn manner. Both the election 
and the ceremony are now paſt ; but not finding it ſo eaſy as I at firſt 
imagined, to break through a fifty years filence, I would not venture in- 
to the world under the character of a man who pretends to talk like 
other people, until I had arrived at a full freedom of ſpeech. 
| ſhall reſerve for another time the hiſtory of ſuch Club or Clubs of 
which I am now a talkative, but unworthy member; and ſhall here give 
an account of this ſurprizing change which has been produced i in me, and 
which I look upon to be as remarkable an accident as any recorded in hi- 
ſtory, ſince that which happened to the ſon of Cra ſus, after having been 
many years as much tongue-tied as my elf. 
OD pon the firſt opening of my mouth, I made a ſpeech conſiſting of a- 
bout half a dozen well- turned periods; but grew ſo very hoarſe upon it, 
that for three days together, inſtead of finding the uſe of my tongue, I 
was afraid that I had quite loſt it. Beſides, the unuſual extenſion of my 
muſcles on this occaſion, made my face ake on both ſides to ſuch a de- 
gree, that nothing but an invincible reſolution and perſeverance could 
have prevented me from falling back to my monoſyllables. | 
I afterwards made ſeveral eſſays towards ſpeaking ; and that I might not 
be ſtartled at my own voice, which has happened to me more than once, 
I uſed to read aloud in my chamber, and have often ſtood in the middle of 
the ſtreet to call a Coach, when I knew there was none within hearing. 
Vol. IV. H | When 
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When J was thus grown pretty well acquainted with my own voice, I 
laid hold of all opportunities to exert it. Not caring however to ſpeak 
much by my felf, and to draw upon me the whole attention of thoſe T 
converſed with, I uſed, for ſome time, to walk every morning in the Mall, 
and talk in chorus with a parcel of Frenchmey. I found my modeſty great- 
ly relieved by the communicative temper of this nation, who are ſo very 
{65ciable, as to think they are never better company than when they are 
all öpenig , Ä on own on oa, 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit from female converſation, 
and that I ſhould have a convenience of talking with the greater freedom, 
when I was not under any impeditttent of thinking: I therefore threw 
my ſelf into an aſſembly of Ladies, but could not for my life get in a 
word among them; and found that if Idid not change my company, I 
was in danger of being reduced to my primitive taciturnity. 
The Coffee-houſes have ever ſince been my chief places of reſort, 
where I have made the greateſt improvements; in order to which I have 
taken a particular care never to be of the ſame opinion with the man I 
converſed with. 1 was a Tory at Buttons, and a Whig at Child's; a 
friend to the Engliſbman, or an advocate for the Examiner, as it beſt 
ſerved my turn: ſome fancy me a great enemy to the French King, though, 
in reality, I only make uſe of him for a help to diſcourſe. In ſhort, I 
wrangle and diſpute for exerciſe; and have carried this point ſo far, that 
I was once like to have been run through the body for making a little 
too free with my betters. ob Gro - 

In a word, I am quite another man, to what I was. 

—— Nt fuit unquam 
Tam diſpar ſibi- — 

My old acquaintance ſcarce know me; nay, I was asked the other day 
by a Jew at Jonathan's, whether I was not related to a dumb Gentle- 
man, who ufed to come to that Coffee-houſe? But I think I never was 
better pleaſed in my life than about a week ago, when, as I was battling 
it acroſs the table with a young Templar, his companion gave him a pull 
by the ſleeve, begging him to come away, for that the old prig would 
talk him to death. 1 Ft 

Being now a very good proficient in diſcourſe, I thall appear in the 
world with this addition to my character, that my countrymen may reap 
the fruits of my new acquired loquacity. e 


Thoſe 


'% 


Thoſe who haye been preſent at publick diſputes in the Univerſity, 
know that it is uſual to maintain hereſies for argument's ſake. I have 
heard a man a moſt impudent Socinian for half an hour, who has been 
an orthodox Divine all his life after. I have taken the ſame method to 
accompliſh my {elf in the gift of utterance, having talked above a twelye- 
month, not ſo much for the benefit of my hearers as of my ſelf. But 
fince I have now gained the faculty, I have been ſo long endeayouring 
after, I intend to make a right uſe of it, and ſhall think my ſelf obliged, 
for the future, to ſpeak always in truth and ſincerity of heart. While a 
man is learning to fence, he praiſes both on friend and foe; but when he 
is a Maſter in the art, he never exerts it but on what he thinks the right 
fide. 1 ; | . 
That this laſt alluſion may not give my reader a wrong idea of my 
deſign in this paper, I muſt here inform him, that the Author of it is 
of no faction, that he is a friend to no intereſts but thoſe of truth and 
virtue, nor a foe to any but thoſe of vice and folly. Though I make 
more noiſe in the world than I uſed to do, I am ſtill reſolved to act in 
it as an indifferent SpECTATOR. It is not my ambition to encreaſe the 
number either of Whigs or Tories, but of wiſe and geod men, and I 
could heartily with there were not faults common to both parties, which 
afford me ſufficient matter to work upon, without deſcending to thoſe 
which are peculiar to either. Je 175 ey 
If ina multitude of Counſellors there is ſafety, we ought to think our 
ſelves the ſecureſt nation in the world. Moſt of our garrets are inhabi- 
ted by Stateſmen, who watch over the liberties of their country, and 
make a ſhift to keep themſelves from ftarving, by taking into their care 
the properties of all their fellow-ſubjetts. | 
As theſe politicians of both ſides have already worked the nation into 
a moſt unnatural ferment, I ſhall be ſo far from endeavouring to raiſe it 
to a greater height, that, on the contrary, it ſhall be the chief. tendency of 
my papers, to inſpire my countrymen with a mutual good-will and be- 
nevolence. Whatever faults either party may be guilty of, they are ra- 
ther inflamed than cured by thoſe reproaches, which they caſt upon one 
another. The moſt likely method of rectifying any man's conduct, is, by 
recommending to him the principles of truth and honour, religion and 
virtue; and ſo long as he acts with an eye to theſe principles, whatever 
party he is of, he cannot fail of being a good Eugliſbman, and a loyer 


of his country. 
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As for the perſons concerned 1 in this work, the names of all of them, 
or at leaſt of ſuch as deſire it, ſhall be publiſhed hereafter: 'till which 
time I muſt entreat the courteous reader to ſuſpend his curioſity, and ra- 
ther to confider what is written, than who they are that write it. 

Having thus adjuſted all neceſſary preliminaries with my Reader, ! ſhall 


not trouble him with any more prefatory diſcourſes, but proceed in my 


old method, and entertain him with ä on every uſeful ſubject 


that falls in | my 1 5 


4 


N* 557. Mondo, Fete 30. 


n .. _ 


Qnuippe domum timet ambiguam, Tyrioſque bilingues. Virg. 


HERE is nothing, ſays Plato, ſo delightful, as the hearing or 
the ſpeaking of truth. For this-reaſon there is no converſation 
ſo agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who hears without 
any intention to betray, and ſpeaks without any intention to deceive. 
Among all the accounts which are givenof Caro, I do-notremember one 
that more redounds to his honour than the following paſſage related by 


Plutarch. As an advocate was pleading the cauſe of his client. before 


one of the Prætors, he could only produce a ſingle witneſs in a point 
where the law required the teſtimony of two perſons; upon which the 
advocate inſiſted on the integrity of that perſon whom he had produ- 
ced; but the Pretor told him, That where the law required two wit- 
neſſes, he would not accept of one, though it were Cato himſelf. Such 
a ſpeech from a perſon who fat at the head of a court of Juſtice, while 
Cato was {till living, ſhews us, more than a thouſand examples, the high 
reputation this great man had gained —_— his contemporaries upon the 


account of his ſincerity. 


When ſuch an inflexible i integrity is a little ſoftned and qualified by che 
rules of converſation and good-breeding, there is. not a more ſhining vir- 
tue in the whole catalogue of ſocial duties. A man however ought to 
take great care not to poliſh himſelf out of his veracity, nor to refine his 
behaviour to the prejudice of his virtue. This. 
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This ſubjeR is exquiſitely treated in the moſt elegant Sermon of the 
great Britiſb preacher. I ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe out of it two or 
three ſentences, as a proper introduction to a very curious letter, which J 
ſhall make the chief entertainment of this Speculation.  _ ix 
„The old Engliſh plainneſs and ſincerity, that generous integrity of 
« nature, and honeſty of diſpoſition, which always argues true greatneſs . 
« of mind, and is uſually accompanied with undaunted courage and re- 
„ ſolution, is in a great meaſure loſt among us. 
„ The diale& of converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwelled with vanity and 
« compliment, and ſo ſurfeited (as I may ſay) of expreſſions of kindneſs . 
« and reſpect, that if a man that lived an age or two ago ſhould return 
« into the world again, he would really want a Dictionary to help him 
« to underſtand his own language, and to know the true intrinfick va- 
« lue of the phraſe in faſhion; and would hardly, at firſt, believe at what 
« a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and expreſſions of kindneſs imaginable do 
« commonly paſs in current payment; and when he ſhould come to un- 
« qerſtand it, it would be a great while before he could bring himſelf 
ce with a good countenance and a good conſcience, to converſe with men 
upon equal terms and in their own way. . 
'T have by me a letter which I look upon as a great curioſity; and which 
may ſerve as an exemplification to the foregoing paſſage, cited out of this 
moſt excellent Prelate. It is ſaid to have been written in King Charles 
the Second's reign by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, a little after his arrival 
in England. | | „ 


Maſter 5 | 3 | 
_ PHE people, where I'now am, have tongues further from their 
* 4 hearts than from London to Bantam, and thou knowelt the in- 
« habitants of one of theſe places doe not know what is done in the 
« other. They call thee and thy ſubjects Barbarians, becauſe we ſpeak 
« what we mean ;: and account themſelves a civilized people, becauſe they 
« ſpeak one thing and mean another: Truth they call barbarity, and fal- 
„ ſhood politeneſs. Upon my firit landing, one who was ſent from the King 
« of this place to meet me, told me, Thas he was extremely ſorry for 
« the ſtorm I had met with juſt before my arrival. I was troubled to 
« hear him grieve and afflict himſelf upon my account; but in leſs than 
a quarter of an hour he ſmiled, and was as merry as if nothing had 
happened. Another who came with him told me by my interpreter, 
* He ſhould be glad to do me any ſervice that lay in his power. Upon 
SACHS IN « which 
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« vrhich I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus for me; but in- 
« ſtead of ſerving me according to his promiſe, he laughed, and bid ano- 
< ther do it. I lodged, the firſt week, at the houſe of one, who deſired 
c me to think my 27 at home, aud to conſider bis houſe as my own. Ac- 
* cordingly, I the next morning began to knock down one of the walls 
C of it, in order to let in the freſh air, and had packed up ſome of the 
« houſhold-goods, of which I intended to have made thee a preſent : but 
« the falſe Varlet no ſooner ſaw me falling to work, but he ſent word 
cc to deſire me to give over, for that he would have no ſuch doings in 
„his houſe. T had not been long in this nation, before I was told by one, 
<< for whom I had asked a certain favour from the chief of the King's 
« ſervants, whom they here call the Lord-treaſurer, That I had eternai- 
« ly obliged him. I was ſo ſurprized at his gratitude, that I could not 
<« forbear ſaying, What ſervice is there which one man can do for ana- 
c ther, that can oblige him to all eternity! However I only asked him for 
my reward, that he would lend me his eldeſt daughter during my ſtay 
jn this country; but I quickly found that he was as treacherous as the 
« reſt of his countrymen. 

« At my firſt going to Court, one of the great men almoſt put me out 
of countenance, by asking ten thouſand pardons of me for only tread- 
« ing by accident upon my toe. They call this kind of lye a compli- 
* ment; for when they are civil to a great man, they tell him untruths, 


for which thou wouldeſt order any of thy officers of State to receive a 
hundred blows upon his foot. I do not know how I ſhall negotiate any 


« thing with this people, ſince there 1s ſo little credit to be given tothem. 
„When I go to ſee the King's Scribe, I am generally told that he is not 
« at home, though perhaps I ſaw him go into his houſe almoſt the very 
moment before. Thou wouldeſt fancy that the whole nation are Phy- 
« ſicians, for the firſt queſtion they always ask me, is, Hou I do? I have 
« this queſtion put to me above an hundred times a day. Nay, they are 
« not only thus inquiſitive: after. my health, but wiſh it in a more: ſolemn 
« manner, with a full glaſs in their hands, every time I fit with them at 
4 table, though at the ſame time they would perſwade me to drink their 
« liquors in ſuch quantities as I have found by experience will make me 
« ſick. They often pretend to pray for thy health alſo in the ſame man- 
« ner; but J have more reaſon to expect it from the goodneſs of thy con- 
« Kitution, than the ſincerity of their wiſhes. May thy ſlave eſcape in 
« ſafety from this double-tongued race of men, and live to lay himſelf 
* once more at thy feet in thy. royal city of Bantam. 
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But ft, Merenas, ut nemo, quam ibs ſortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentas vivat: laudet diverſa ſequentes? 
O fortuna. mercatores, gravis annis _ 
Miles ait, multo Jam frattus menbra labore) 
. Contra mercator, navim jattantibus aufiris, 
Militia eft potior. Quid enim? concurruur? hora 
Momento cita mors venit, aut vittoria læta. 
Arricolam laudat juris Iguunqu⸗ pernus, 
Sub gall cantum conſultor ubi oftia pulſat. 
Alle, datis vadibus, qui rure extratlus in urbem eſt, 

Soles felices urventes clamat in urbe. 

Cetera de genere hoc (adeo ſunt multa) loquacem 

Delaſſare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, aul. 

Quo rem deducam. Ji quis deus, en ego, dicat, 

Jam faciam quod vultis: eris tu, qui modo miles, 
Mercator: tu conſultus modo, ruſticus. Hinc vos, 

Vos hinc mutatis diſcedite partibus. ja, 

Quid ſtatis? Nolint. Aqui licet eſſe beatis.——— Hor. 


—B 


T is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the misfortunes of 
mankind were caſt into a publick ſtock, in order to be equally diſtri- 
buted among the whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think themſelves the 

moſt unhappy, would prefer the ſhare they are already poſſeſſed of, before 
that which would fall to them by ſuch a diviſion. Horace has carried this 
thought a great deal further in the motto of my paper, which implies that 
the hardſhips or misfortunes we lie under, are more caly to us nk 

thole 
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Nw 5 any: other perſon would. be, in caſe we could change conditions 
with him. 

As I was ruminating on theſe two remarks, and ſeated in my elbow- 
chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep; when, on a ſudden, methought there was a 
proclamation made by Jupiter, that every mortal ſhould bring in his 
griefs and calamities, and throw them together in a heap. There was a 

large plain appointed for this purpoſe. I took my ſtand in the center of 
it, and ſaw with a great deal of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies march- 
ing one after another, and throwing down their ſeveral loads, which im- 
mediately grew up into a 8 mountain that ſeemed to riſe above 
the clouds. 

There was a certain Lady of a thin airy. ſhape, who. was very active in 
this ſolemnity. She carried a magnifying glaſs in one of her hands, and 
was cloathed in a looſe flowing robe, embroidered with ſeveral figures 
of fiends and ſpectres, that diſcovered themſelves in a thouſand chime- 
rical ſhapes, as her garment hovered in the wind. There was ſomething 
wild and diſtracted in her looks. Her name was FANCY. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very officiouſly aſſiſt- 
ed him in making up his pack, and laying it upon his ſhoulders. My 
heart melted within me to ſee my fellow- creatures groaning under their 
reſpective burthens, and to conſider that prodigious bulk of human cala- 
mities which lay before me. | 

There were however ſeveral perſons who gave me. great diverſion up- 
on this. occaſion. I obſerved one bringing in a fardel very carefully con- 
cealed under an old embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing it in- 
to the heap, I diſcovered to be Poverty. Another, after a He deal 
of puffing, threw down his luggage; which upon ernie; found to 
be his wife. 

There were n of Lovers ſaddled with very. whimſical bur- 
thens, compoſed of darts and flames; but, what was very odd, though 
they ſighed as if their hearts would break under theſe bundles of calami- 
ties, they could not perſwade themſelves to caſt them into the heap, 
when they came up to it; but after a few faint eftorts, ſhook their heads 
and marched away, as heavy loaden as they came. I ſaw multitudes of 
old women throw down their wrinkles, and ſeveral young ones who {lrip- 
ped themſelves of a tawny skin. There were very great heaps of red no- 
ies, large lips, and ruſty teeth. The truth of it is, I was ſurprized to ſee 
the greateſt part of the mountain made up of bodily deformities. Obſer- 
ving one — towards the E with a larger cargo than ordinary 
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upon his back, I found upon his near approach, that it was only a natural 
hump which he diſpoſed of, with great joy of heart, among his collecti- 
on of human miſeries. There were Hkewife diftempers of att forts, though 
I could not but obſerve, that there were many more imaginary. than real. 
One little packet I could not but take notice of, which was a complica- 
tion of all the diſeaſes incident to human nature, and was in the hand of 
a great many fine people: this was called the Spleen. But what moſt 
of all ſurprized me, was a remark I made, that there was not a ſingle vice 
or folly thrown into the whele heap: at which I/was. very much aſto- 
niſhed, having concluded within my ſelf, that every one would take this 
opportunity of getting rid of his paſſions, prejudices and frailties. 
FT took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, who I did not 
queſtion came loaden with his crimes, but upon ſearching into his bundle, 
I found that inſtead. of throwing his guilt from him, he had only laid 
down his memory. He was followed by another worthleſs Rogue, who 
flung away his modeſty inſtead of his ignorance. 
When the whole race of mankind had thus caſt their burdens, the Phas- 
tome which had been ſo buſie on this occafion, ſeeing me an idle ſpecta- 
tor of what paſſed, approached towards me. I grew uneafie at her pre- 
ſence, when of a ſudden ſhe held her magnifying glaſs full before my eyes. 
I no ſooner ſaw my face in it, but was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which 
now appeared to me in its utmoſt aggravation. The immoderate breadth 
of the features made me very much out of humour with my own coun- 
tenance, upon which I threw it from me like a mask. It happened very 
luckily, that one who ſtood by me had juſt before thrown down his vi- 
ſage, which, it ſeems, was too long for him. It was indeed extended to 
a moſt ſhameful length; I believe the very chin was, modeſtly ſpeaking, 
as long as my whole face. We had both of us an opportunity of mend- 
ing our ſelves, and, all the . contributions' being now brought in, every 
man was at liberty to exchange his misfortune for thoſe of another perſon. 
But as there aroſe many new incidents in the ſequel of my viſion, I ſhalt. 


. 
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reſerve them far the ſubject of my next paper. 
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ries, which was made up of thoſe ſeveral calamities that afflict the 
minds of men. I ſaw, with unſpeakable pleaſure, the whole ſpecies 
thus delivered from its ſorrows; though, at the ſame time, as we flood 
round the heap, and ſurveyed the ſeveral materials of which it was com- 
poſed, there was ſcarce a mortal, in this vaſt multitude, who did not dif- 
cover what he thought pleaſures and bleſſings of life; and wondered 
how the owners of them ever came to look upon them as burthens and 
grievances. 
As we were regarding very attentively this confuſion of miſeries, this 
chaos of calamity, Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond proclamation, that every 
one was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and to return to his ha- 
bitation with any ſuch other bundle as ſhould be delivered to him. 
Upon this, FANCT began again to beſtir her ſelf, and parcelling out 
the whole heap with incredible activity, recommended to every one his 
particular packet. The hurry and confuſion at this time was not to be 
expreſſed. Some obſervations, which I made upon the occaſion, I ſhall 
communicate to the public. A venerable: grey-headed man, who had 
Jaid down 'the cholick, and who I found wanted an heir to his eftate; 
ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, that had been thrown into the heap by his 
angry father. The graceleſs youth, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
pulled the old Gentleman by the beard, and had like to have knocked 
his brains out ; ſo that meeting the true father, who came towards him 
in a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his ſon again, and give him 
back his cholick ; but they were incapable either of them to recede from 
the choice they had made. A poor gally-ſlave who had thrown down 
his chains, took up the gout in their ſtead, but made ſuch wry faces, that 


one 


1. my laſt paper, I gave my Reader a Fr of that mountain | of mile 
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one might eaſily perceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. It was 
pleaſant enough to ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were made, for ſickneſs 
againſt poverty, hunger againſt want of appetite, and care againſt pain. 
The female world were very buſie among themſelves in bartering for 
Features; one was trucking a lock of grey hairs for a carbuncle, another 
was making over a ſhort waſte for a pair of round ſhoulders, and a third 
cheapning a bad face for a loſt reputation: but on all theſe occaſions, 
there was not one of them who did not think the new blemiſh, as ſoon 
as ſhe had got it into her poſſeſſion, much more diſagreeable than the 
old one. I made the ſame obſervation on every other misfortune or ca- 
lamity, which every one in the aſſembly brought upon himſelf, in lieu 
of what he had parted with ; whether it be that all the evils which befal 
us are in ſome meaſure ſuited and proportioned to our ftrength, or that 
every evil becomes more ſupportive by our being accuſtomed to it, I 
ſhall not determine. a8 
J could not for my heart forbear pitying the poor hump-backed Gentle- 
man mentioned in the former paper, who went off a very well-ſhaped 
perſon with a ſtone in his bladder; nor the fine Gentleman who had 
ftruck up this bargain with him, that limped through a whole aſſembly 
of Ladies who uſed to admire him, with a pair of ſhoulders peeping 


over his head. . 
muſt not omit my own particular adventure. My friend with the 


long viſage had no ſooner taken upon him my ſhort face, but he made 
ſuch a groteſque figure in it, that as I looked upon him I could not for- 
bear laughing at my ſelf, inſomuch that I put my own face out of coun- 
tenance. The poor Gentleman was ſo ſenſible of the ridicule, that I 
found he was aſhamed of what he had done: on the other fide I found 
that I my ſelf had no great reaſon to triumph, for as I went to touch my. 
forehead, I miſſed the place and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. 

Beſides, as my noſe was exceeding prominent, I gave it two or three 
unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at 
ſome other part of it. I ſaw two other Gentlemen by me, who were in 
the ſame ridiculous circumſtances. Theſe had made a fooliſh ſwop be- 
tween a couple of thick bandy legs, and two long trapſticks that had no 
calfs to them. One of theſe looked like a man walking upon ſtilts, and 
was ſo lifted up into the air above his ordinary height, that his head turn- 

ed round with it, while the other made ſuch awkward circles, as he at- 
tempted to walk, that he ſcarce knew how to move forward upon his 


new ſupporters : W him to be a pleaſant kind of fellow, I ſtuck 
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my cane in the ground, and told him I would lay him à bottle of Wine, 
that he did not 125 84 to it on a . that PETE "TOY, him, in a Mar- 


ter of an hour. 
The heap was at laſt Ailtributed among the two b arks; mid ©. 
moſt piteous ſight, as they wandered up and down under the preſſure of 


their ſeveral burthens. The whole plain was filled with, murmurs and 


complaints, groans and lamentations. Jupiter at length, taking compal- 


ſion on the poor mortals, ordered them a ſecond time to lay down their 


loads, with a deſign to give every one his own again. They diſcharged 
themſelves with a great deal of pleaſure, after which, the Phantome, who 


had led them into ſuch groſs deluſions, was commanded to diſappear, 


There was ſent in her ſtead a Goddeſs of a quite different figure: her 

motions were ſteddy and compoſed,” and her aſpect ſerious; but chearful. 

She every now and then caſt her eyes towards heaven, and fixed them 
upon Jupiter: her name was PATFENCE. She had no docgen placed 
her ſelf by the mount of ſorrows, but, what I thought very remarkable, 
the whats heap ſunk to ſuch a degree, that it did not appear a third 
part ſo big as it was before. She afterwards returned every man his own 
proper calamity, and teaching him how to bear it in the molt cammodious 


manner, he marched off with it contentedly, being very well pleaſed that 


he had not been left to his own choice, as to the kind of evils which fell 
to his Iot. 

Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality to be drawn out of this vilon, I 
learnt from it, never to repine at my own misfortunes, or to envy the 
happineſs of another, ſince it is impoſſible for any man to form a right 
judgment of his neighbour's ſufferings; for which reaſon alſo I have de- 
termined never to think too lightly of another's complaints, but to regard 
the ſorrows. of my fellow. creatures with. 3 * oy and. 


compaſſion, 
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Am 2 tall, E l impudent, black fellow, and, as 1 


cc thought, every way qualified for a rich widow : but, after ha- 
« ying tried my fortune for above three years together, I have 


60 not been able to get one ſingle relict in the mind. My firſt attacks 
were generally ſucceſsful, but always broke off as ſoon as they came 


to the word Settlement. Though I have not improved my fortune 
this way, I have my experience, and have learnt ſeveral: ſecrets which 


may be of uſe to thoſe unhappy Gentlemen, who are commonly di- 
inguiſhed by the name of Widow-hunters,. and who do not know that 


this tribe of women are, generally ſpeaking, as much-upon the catch 
as themſelves... I thall here communicate to you the myſteries of a cer- 


tain female cabal of this order, who call themſelves the Y:zdow-Club' 


This Club conſiſts of nine experienced. dames, who take their places 


once a week round a large oval table. 


6 J. Mrs. Preſident is a perſon who has diſpoſed of ſix husbands, and 


is now determined to take a ſeventh; being of opinion that there is as 
much vertue in the touch of a ſeventh Rysdand: as of a ſeventh-ſon:. 


Her comrades are as follow. 


« II. Mrs. Suapp, who has four jointures, by four different bed-fellows,- 


of four different ſhires. She is at preſent upon the point of marriage 
with a Middleſex man, and is ſaid to have an ambition of extending. 


her poſſeſſions through all the. counties in Kamen on this ſide the 


Trenut. 
« III. Mrs. Medlar, Who after two 3 and a gallant, is now 


wedded to an old Gentleman of ſixty. Upon her making her re- 
port to the Club after a week s. cohabitation, ſhe is ſtill allowed to fit as 


1 a widow, and accordin gly takes her ES the board. V. The 


& 
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« IV. The Widow Quick, married within a fortnight after the death 
of her laſt husband. Her Weeds have ſerved her thrice, and are ſtill 
a5 good as new. | 

« V. Lady Catharine es, She was a 1 at eighteen, and 
has fince buried a ſecond husband and two coachmen. & | 


VI. The Lady Haddle. She was married in the inh year. of her 
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age to Sir Simon Waddk, Knight, aged threeſcore and twelve, by 
whom ſhe had twinns nine months after his deceaſe. In the 5th year 


of her age ſhe was married to James Spindle, Eſq; a youth of one and 


twenty, who did not outlive the honey- moon. 


« VII. Dehorsh Conqueſt. The caſe of this Lady is ſomething parti- 


cular. She i is the relict of Sir Sampſon Conqueſt, ſome time Juſtice of 
the Quorum. Sir Sampſon was ſeven foot high, and two foot in breadth 


from the tip of one ſhoulder to the other. He had married three 


wives, who all of them died in-childbed. This terrified the whole 


ſex, who none of them durſt venture on Sir Samp/or. At length Mrs. 


Deborah undertook him, and gave ſo good an account of him, that in 
three years time ſhe very fairly laid him out, and meaſured his lengtn 
upon the ground. This exploit has gained her ſo great a reputation in 
the Club, that they have added Sir Sampſon's three victories to hers, 
and give her the merit of a fourth widowhood ; and ſhe kaltes her 


place accordingly. 


4 VIII. The W iow W 18 relict of Mr. oby W idfire, Foxban: 
ter, who broke his neck over a ſix bar gate. She took his death ſo 
much to heart, that it was thought it would have put an end to her 
life, had ſhe not diverted her ſorrows by receiying the addreſſes of a 
Gentleman in the neighbourhood, who made love to her in the ſecond 
month of her widowhood. This Gentleman was diſcarded in a fort- 


night for the ſake of a young Templer, who had the poſſeſſion of her 
for ſix weeks after, till he was beaten out by a broken Officer, who 
likewiſe gave up his place to a Gentleman at court. The courtier 


was as ſhort-liv'd a favourite as his predeceſſors, but had the pleaſure 
to ſee himſelf ſucceeded by a long ſeries of lovers, who followed the 
Widow Wildfire to the zyth year of her age, at which time there en- 


ſued a ceſſation of ten years, when John Felt, Haberdaſher, took it' 


in his head to be in love with 1 and 1 it 1s LON will very ſuddenly” 
carry her off. 

« IX. The laſt is pretty Mrs. Sink, who broke her firſt husband's 
« heart before ſhe was ſixteen, at which time ſhe was enn of the Club; - 
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« hut ſoon after left it, upon account of a ſecond whom ſhe made ſo 
quick a diſpatch of, that ſhe returned to her ſeat in leſs than a twelve- 
© month, This young matron is looked upon as the moſt riſing member 
: ih = Waters and r 'provatty be in the Freten, 8 chair before 
| a e dies. 

. "i TheſeLadies, upon hair firſt inſtitution, reſolved to give the pictures 
« of their deceaſed husbands to the Club-room, but two of them bring- 
« ing in their dead at full length, they covered all the walls : upon which 
they came to a ſecond reſolution, that every matron ſhould give her 

% own. picture, and ſet it round with her husbands in miniature. 
« As they have moſt of them the misfortune to be troubled with the 

“ cholick, they have a noble cellar of cordials and ſtrong waters. When 
„ they grow maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate their former 
* partners with a tear. But ask them which of their husbands they con- 
_ « dole, they are not able to tell you, and diſcover plainly that they do 
« not weep ſo much for the loſs of a husband, as for the want of one. 
The principal rule, by which the whole ſociety are to govern them- 

6c ſelves, is this, To cry up the pleaſures of a ſingle life upon all occaſions, 
« in order to deter the reſt of their ſex from marriage, and engroſs the 
% whole male world to themſelves. 

They are obliged, when any one makes love to a member of the 

« ſociety, to communicate his name, at which time the whole aſſembly 
« ſit upon his reputation, perſon, fortune, and good humour; and if 
« they find him qualified for a ſiſter of the Club, they lay their heads to- 
<' gether how to make him ſure. - By this means they are acquainted with 
« all the Widow-hunters about town, who often afford them great diver- 
« fon. There is an honeſt 1r:þ Gentleman, it ſeems, who knows no- 
« thing of this ſociety, but at difterent times has made love to the whole 
« f - 
4 Their converſation often turns upon 1200 former husbands, and; it 
« jg very diverting to hear them relate their arts and ſtratagems, with 
“ which they amuſed the jealous, pacified the cholerick, or wheedled 
« the good-natured man, until at laſt, to uſe the Club phraſe, They Jus 
« him out of the houſe with his heels foremoſt. 
The politics, which are moſt cultivated by this ſociety of She-Ma- 

e chiavils, relate chiefly to theſe two points, How to treat a lover, and 
6 How to manage a husband. As for the firſt ſet of artifices, they are 
too numerous to come within the compaſs of your Paper, and fall 


4 therefore be reſerved for a ſecond Letrer, The 
| « The 


— 


The management of a kinvbandia bull upon the — 
« which are univerſally aſſented to by the whole Club. Not to give bim 
4 his head at firſt. Not to allow him too great freedoms and familiari- 
* ties. Not to be treated by him like a raw girl, but as a woman that 
* knows the world. Not to leſſen any thing. of her former figute. Lo 
celebrate the generoſity, or any other virtue, of a deceaſtd husband, 
« which ſhe would recommend to his ſucceſſor. To turn away all his 
« old friends and fervants, that ſhe: may have the dear man to her ſelf. 
« To make bim diſinherit the undutiful children of any former wife. 
Never to be thoroughly convinced of N ——_ i01 ann, _ 
over to her all his goods and chattels. | 
4. Lon ſo hn a n 1 D without more ceremony, - bello» 90 
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T is 4 bard Sacks wii e ſubject 55 4 thin ts Meh of A lays Cowley; 

it grates his own heart to ſay any thing of diſparagement, and the 

" Reader's ears to hear any thing of praiſe from him. Let the tenor 

.of his diſcourſe be what it will upon this ſubjeR, it generally proceeds 

from Vanity. An oſtentatious man will rather relate a blunder or an ab- 

Furdity he has committed, than be debarred from talking of his- own 
dear perſon. 

Some very great writers have been guilty of this fault. It is obſerved 
of Tully in particular, that his works run very much in the firſt perfon, 
.and For he takes all occaſions of doing himſelf juſtice. < Does he think, 
* ſays Brutus, that his Conſulſhip deſerves more applauſe than my put- 
« ting Cz/ar to death, becauſe I am not perpetually talking of the Ides 
« of March, as he is of the Nones of December?” I need not acquaint 
my learned Reader, that in the Ides of March, Brutus deſtroyed Cæſar, 


and that Cicero quaſhed the — of Cataline in the Calends of De- 
cember 
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_ cember. How ſhocking ſoever this great man's talking of himſelf might 
have been to his contemporaries, I muſt confeſs I am never better pleaſed 
than when he is on this ſubject. Such openings of the heart give a man a 
thorough inſight into his perſonal character, and illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages 
in the hiſtory of his life: beſides, that there is ſome little pleaſure in diſ- 
covering the infirmity of a great man, and ſeeing how the opinion he has 
of himſelf agrees wir what the world entertains of him. a | 

The Gentlemen of Port. royal, who were more eminent for their learn- 
ing and their humifity than any other in France, baniſhed the way of 
ſpeaking 1 in the firſt perſon out of all their works, as ariſing from vain- 

lory and felf-conceit. To ſhew their particular averſion to it, they bran- 
ded this form of writing' with the name of an Egetiſm; ; a figure not to 
be found among the ancient rhetoricians. 

The moſt violent Egotiſm which I have met with in the courſe of my 
ro is that of Cardinal Moolſey, Ego et Rex mens, I and my King; 
as perhaps the moſt eminent Egotiſt that ever appeared in the world, was 
Montagne the Author of the celebrated Eſſays. This lively old Gaſcon 

has woven all his bodily infirmities into his works, and after having ſpo- 
ken of the faults or virtues of any other man, immediately publiſhes to 
the world how it ftands with himfelf in that particular. Had he kepr 
his own counfel, he might have paſſed for a much better man, though 
perhaps he would not have been ſo diverting an Author. The title of 
an Eſſay promiſes perhaps a diſcourſe upon Virgil or Julius Ceſar; but 
when you look into it, you are ſure to meet with more upon Monſieur 
Montagne than either of them. The younger Scaliger, who ſeems to 
have been no great friend to this Author, after having acquainted the 
world that his father ſold herrings, adds theſe words; La grande fadaiſe 
de Montagne, qui a eſtrit qu'il aimoit mieux le vin blanc que diable 
' a-t-on d faire de ſpavoir ce qu'il aime? For my part, ſays Montagne, 1 

am a great lover of your white wines —— What the Devil ſignifies it to 
the publick, ſays Scarrger, wherher he 1s 4 lever 77 white Wines or of red 
wines? 

[ eannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of Egotiſts for whom I have 
always had a mortal averſion, I mean the Authors of Memoirs, who are 
never mentioned in any works but their own, and who raiſe all their rag 
ductions out of this ſingle figure of ſpeech. 

Moſt of our modern Prefaces favour very ſtrongly of the Egotiſm. E- 
very inſignificant Author fancies it of importance to the world, to know 
that he writ his book in the country, that he did it to paſs away ſome of 
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his idle hours, that it was publiſhed at the importunity of friends, or that 


his natural temper, ſtudies or converſations, directed him to the choice 
e — 5 — 14 populus curat ſcilicet. vg, 
Such informations cannot but be highly improving to the Reader. 
In works of humour, eſpecially when a man writes under a fiflitious 
perſonage, the talking of one's ſelf may give ſome. diverſion to the pub- 
lick; but I would adviſe every other writer never to. ſpeak of himſelf, 
unleſs there be ſomething very conſiderable in his character: though. F 
am fenſible this rule will be of little uſe in the world, becauſe there is no 


man who fancies his thoughts worth publiſhing, that does not look upon 
himſelf,as' a conſiderable perſon. C00 
IA ſhall cloſe this paper with a remark upon ſuch as are Egotiſts in con- 
verſation: theſe are generally the vain or ſhallow part of mankind, people 
being naturally full of themſelves when they have nothing elſe in them. 
There is one kind of Egotiſts which is very common in the world, though 
J do not remember that any writer has taken notice of them; I mean 
thoſe empty conceited fellows, who repeat as ſayings of their own, or 
fome of their particular friends, ſeveral jeſts which were made before 
they were born, and which every one who has converſed in the world 
has heard a hundred times over. A forward young fellow of my acquain- 
tance was very guilty of this abſurdity: he would be always laying a new 
fcene for ſome old piece of wit, and telling us, That as he and Fack ſuch- 
a-one were together, one or t'other of them had ſuch a conceit on ſuch. 
an occaſion; upon which he would laugh very heartily, and wonder. the 
company did not join with him. When his mirth was over, I have often 
reprehended him out of Terence, Tuumne, obſecro te, hoc diftum erat? ve 
tus credidi. But finding him ſtill incorrigible, and having a kindneſs for 
the young coxcomb, who was otherwiſe a good-natured fellow, I recom- 
mended to his peruſal the Oxford and Cambridge Jeſts, with ſeveral little: 
pieces of pleaſantry of the fame nature. Upon the reading of them; he 
was under no {mal} confuſton to find that all his jokes had paſſed through- 
ſeveral editions, and that what he thought was a new conceit, and had 
appropriated to his own uſe, had appeared in print before he or his in- 
genious friends were ever heard of. This had ſo good an effect upon 
him, that he is content at preſent to paſs for a man of plain ſenſe in his 
ordinary converſation, and is never facetious but when he knows his 
company. s ; 
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Was een about kl Tot walking in the open fields, l the night 
| inſenſibly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed my. felf with all the rich- 
neſs and variety of colours, which appeared in the weltern parts of 
Heaven: in proportion as they faded away and went out, ſeveral ſtars and 
planets appeared one after another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueneſs of the Ather was exceedingly heightened and enlivened 
by the ſeaſonof the year, and by the rays of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed 
through it. The Galaxy appeared in its molt beautiful white. To compleat 
the ſcene, the full Moon roſe at length in that clouded Majeſty, which 
Milton takes notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, 
which was more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, than that 
which the Sun had before diſcovered to us. 
As I was ſurveying the Moon walking in her brightneſs, and taking 
her progreſs among the conſtellations, a thought roſe in me which I believe 
very often perplexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and contemplative na- 
- tures. David himſelf fell into it, in that reflection, hen I conſider the 
Heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which thou haſt 
ordained; what is man that thou art mindful of him, and the ſon of man 
that thou regardeſt him. In the ſame manner, when I conſidered that in- 
finite hoſt of Stars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of Suns, which 
were then ſhining upon me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or 
worlds, which were moving round their reſpective ſuns; when I ſtill en- 
larged the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns and worlds riſing 
ſtill above this which we diſcovered, and theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſu- 
perior firmament of Luminaries, which are planted at ſo great a diſtance 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to 


us; in art, whilſt I purſued this thought, I could not but reflect 1 that 
K 2 ittle 
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little inſignificant figure which I my ſelf ' bore amidſt the immenſity of 

God's wanks. JJC 

Were the Sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, with all the 
hoſt of planetary worlds that move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and 
annihilated, they would not be miſſed more than a grain of ſand upon. 
the ſea-ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little, in. compa-- 
riſon of the whole, that it would ſcarce make a Blau in the creation. 
The Chaſm would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take inthe whole 
compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end of the creation to the other, 
as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in our ſelves hereafter, or in. 
creatures which are at preſent more exalted than our ſelves. We ſee 
many {ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with our na- 
| ked eyes; and the finer our Teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſcos 
veries. Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that he does not think it 
impoſſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled down to us, 
fince their firſt creation. There is no queſtion but the Univerſe: has cer- 
_ tain bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider that is the work of infinite 
power, prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert it. 
ſelf in, how can our imagination ſet any bounds to it? F 

To return therefore to my firſt thought, I could not but look upon my 
ſelf with ſecret horror, as a Being that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard 
of one who had ſo great a work under his care and ſuperintendency. I. 
was afraid of being overlooked amidſt the immenſity of nature, and loſt 
among that infinite variety of creatures, which in all probability ſwarm 
through all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 

In order to.recover my ſelf from this mortifying thought, I conſidered: 
that it took its riſe from thoſe narrow. conceptions, which we are apt to 
entertain of the Divine Nature. We our ſelves cannot attend to many 
different objects at the ſame time: If we are careful to inſpect ſome things, 
we muſt of courſe neglect others. This imperfection which we obſerve. 
in our ſelves, is an imperfection that cleaves. in ſome degree to creatures. 
of the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, that is, Beings of finite 

and limited natures. The preſence of every created Being is confined: 
to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently. his obſervation is ſtinted- 
to a certain number of objects. The Sphere in which we move, and act, 
and underſtand, is of a wider circumference to one creature than ano- 
ther, according as we riſe one above another in the ſcale of exiſtence. But 
the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its circumference. When therefore 
we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed to this 
imperfection 
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imperfection in our ſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſcri- 
bing it to him, in whom there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our rea- 
ſon indeed affures ns, that his attributes are infinite, but, the poorneſs of 
our conceptfons is ſuch, that it cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every 
thing it contemplates, till our reafon comes again to our ſuccour, and 
throws down all thoſe little prejudices which rife in us unawares, and: 


* 


are natural to the mind of man. | 
We ſhall therefore utterly; extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of our 
being overlooked by our Maker in the multiplicity of his works, and the. 
infinity of thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, 
if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is Omnipreſent; and, in the ſe- 
cCond, that he is Omniſcient. e 
lf we conſider him in his Omnipreſence: his Being paſſes through” 
actuates and ſupports the whole frame of Nature. His Creation, and 
every part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he has made that is 
either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or fo inconſiderable, which he does not eſſen- 
tially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance of every Being, whe- 
ther material, or immaterial, and as intimately. preſent to it, as that Be- 
ing is to it ſelf, It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to re- 
move out of one place into another, or to withdraw himſelf from any 
thing he has created, or from any part of that ſpace which is diffuſed 
and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the language 
of the old Philoſopher, he is a Being whoſe. centre is every where, and 
his circumference no where. 3 5 
In the ſecond place, he is Omniſcient as well as Omnipreſent. His 
Omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and naturally flows from his Omnipre- 
ſence; he cannot but be conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſentially pervades, and of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual world, to every part of which 
he is thus intimately united; Several Moraliſts have conſidered the cre- 
ation as the Temple of God, which he has built with his own hands, 
and which is filled with his preſence. . Others have conſidered infinite 
ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the habitation of the Almighty: but the 
nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſidering this infinite ſpace is that of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who calls it the Senſorium of the Godhead, Brutes 
and men have their Senſoriola, or little Suſoriums, by which they ap- 
prehend the preſence, and perceive the actions of a few objects that lie 
contiguous to them. Their knowledge and obſervation turns within a ve- 
ry narrow circle. But as God Almighty cannot but perceive and know 
every 
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every thing in which he. reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to infinite know- * 


ledge, and is, as it were, an organ to Omniſcience. 
Were the Soul ſeparate from the body, and with one glance of thought 


ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of the Creation, ſhould it fog millions of 


years continue its progreſs through infinite ſpace, with the ſame activity, 


it would ſtill find it ſelf within the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 


paſſed round with the immenſity of the Godhead. Whilſt we are in the 
body he is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. O 
that I knew where I might find him! ſays Job. Behold J go forward, 


but be is not there; ; and 3 but 1 cannot perceive him. Os the 
left hand; where he does work, but I cannot behold him: he hideth bim. 


ſelf on the right hand, that I cannot ſee him, In ſhort, reaſon as well 


* 


as revelation aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtand- 


ing he 1s undiſcovered by us. 
In this conſideration of God Almighty' 8 Omnipreſence FRY! Omniſci- 


ence, every uncomfortable thought vaniſhes. He cannot but regard eve- 


| ry thing that has Being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear they are t 


not regarded by him. He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anx- 
jety of heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion: 
for as it is impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we may 
be confident that he regards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour 
to recommend themſelves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humility of 
heart think e unworthy that he ſhould be mindful of them. 
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Have received private . from ſome of my borrelpopchentz chat 
[| if I would give my paper a general run, I ſhould take care to ſeaſon 
it with ſcandal. I have indeed obſerved of late, that few writings 
ſell which are not filled with great names and illuſtrious titles. The Rea- 
der generally caſts his eye upon a new book, and if he finds ſeveral let- 
ters ſeparated from one another by a daſh, he buys it up, and peruſes it 
witn 


with great ſatisfaction. An M and an h, a T and an 7, with a ſhort line 
between them, has ſold many an inſipid pamphlet. Nay I have known a 
whole edition go off by vertue of two or three well written 87, 

A ſprinkling of the words Faction, Frenchman, Papiſt, Plunderer, 
and the like ſignificant terms, in an Italick character, hath alſo a very 
good effect upon the eye of the purchaſer ; not to mention Scribler, 
Liar, Rogue, Naſcal, Knave, and Villain, without which it is — 
to carry on a modern controverſie. 

Our party- writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue of an innuendo to- 
recommend their productions, that of late they. never mention the Q—n 
or P—— at length, though they ſpeak. of them with honour, and with that. 
deference which is due to them from every private perſon. It gives a ſe- 
cret ſatisfaction to the peruſer of theſe myſterious works, that he is able 
to decipher them without help, and, by the ſtrength of his own natural 
parts, to fill up a blank ſpace, or. make out a word that has. only the firſt. 
or laſt letter to it. 

Some of our . indeed, OO they Would be more ſatyrical than 
ordinary, omit only the vowels of a great man's name, and fall moſt un- 
mercifully upon all the conſonants. This way. of writing was firit of all 
introduced by. T-m Brun of facetious memory, who, after having gut- 
ted a proper name of all its intermediate vowels, uſed to plant it in his 
works, and make as free with it as he pleaſed, without any-danger of. 
the ſfatute: 

That I may imitate theſe celebrated Authors, FE publiſh a paper which 
ſhall be more taking than ordinary, IJ have here drawn up a very curious 
libel, in which a Reader of penetration will find a great deal of concealed 
ſatyr, and if he be acquainted with the preſent poſlure of affairs, will 
ceaſily difcover the meaning of it. 

« Tf there are four perions in the nation who endeavour: to bring all 
« things into confuſion, and ruin their native country, I think every ho- 
« neſt Engi-/-m-n ought to be upon his guard. That there are ſuch, 
“ every one will agree with me, who hears me name *** with his frlt | 
« friend and favourite, not to mention“ nor *. Theſe people 
* may cry Ch-rch, Ch-rch, as long as they pleaſe, but, to make we of a 
« homely. proverb; The proof of the p-dd-ng is in the. eating. This 1 
„ am ſure of, that if a certain Prince ſhould concur with a certain Pre. 

cc. late, (and we have Monſieur Z——#'s word for it) our. poſterity would 
« be in a ſweet p-ckle. Muſt the Britiſh Nation ſuffer. forſooth, be- 


«- cauſe my Lady 9-p-7-s. has been diſobliged?. or. is it reaſonable that 
| | CC. . Our 
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4 our Engliſh fleet, which uſed to be the terror of the ocean, ſhould 
lie wind- bound for the fake of a——. I love to ſpeak out and declare 
« my mind clearly, when I am talking for the good of my country. I 
will not make my court to an ill man, though he were a B——y or a 
« T:——f, Nay, I would not ſtick to call ſo wretched a politician, a 
«traitor, an enemy to his country, and a' Bl- nd. Tb-ſs, Oc. Gr. 
The remaining part of this political treatiſe, which is written aſter the 
manner of the moſt celebrated Authors in Great Hritain, I may com- 
municate to the publick at a more convenient feaſon. In the mean while 
I ſhalt leave this with my curious Reader, as fome ingenious writers do 
their Enigmas, and if any Tp perſon can fairly unriddle it, I will 
print his explanation, and, if he en acquaint the world with his 
name. 
I hope this mort eſſay will convince my Readers, it is not for want of 
abilities that I avoid State- tracts, and that if I would apply my mind to it, 
T might in a little time be as great a maſter of the political fcratch as a 
the moſt eminent writer of the age. I ſhall only add, that in order to 
_ outſhine all the modern race of Syncopiſts, and thoroughly content my 
Engliſh Readers, I intend ſhortly to publiſh a bt da, that ſhall 
not be a lingle vowel in it. 
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Was a in a Coffec-bouſe not far from the Repel-Exchonge, 
(| where I obſerved three perſons in cloſe conference over a pipe of 
tobacco; upon which, having filled one for my own uſe, I lighted it 
at the little wax candle that ſtood before them ; and after having thrown 
in two or three whiffs amongſt them, ſat down and made one of the 
company. I need not tell my Reader, that lighting a man's pipe at the 
ſame candle, is looked upon among brother-!moakers as an overture to 
converſation and friendſhip. As we here laid our heads together in a very 
amicable manner, being intrenched under a cloud of our own raiſing, I 


took 
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1 25 up the lat K rar on; and caſting my eye over it, The Spor“ 
ros, ſays I, 4s very witty to- day; upon which a luſty lethargiek old Gen- 
tleman, who ſat at the eee of the table, having gradually blown _ 
out of his mouth a great deal of ſmoak, which he had been collecting 
for ſome time before, Ay, ſays he, more witty than wiſe I am afraid, 
His. neighbour, who fat at his right hand, immediately coloured, and be- 
ing an angry Politician, laid down his pipe with ſo much wrath that he 
broke it in the middle, and by that means furniſhed me with a tobacco- 
- ſtopper. I took it up very ſedately, and looking him full in the face, 
made uſe of it from time to time all the while he was ſpeaking : This 
d fellow, ſays he, cannot for his life keep out of politics. Do you ſee how 
he abuſes four great men here? | fixed my eye very attentively on the 
paper, and asked him if he meant thoſe who were repreſented by Aſte - 
risks. Afterisks," ſays he, do you call them? they are all of them ſtars. 
He might as well have put garters to them. Then pray do' but mind the 
tuo or three next lines  Ch-rch and p-dd-ng in the {ame ſentence ! our 
Clergy are very much beholden to him. Upon this the third Gentleman, 
who was of a mild diſpoſition, and, as I found, a Whig in his heart, de- 
ſired him not to be too ſevere: upon the Sera neither; For, ſays 
he, you: Jind. he is very cautious of giving offence, and has therefore put 
two daſhes into his pudding. A fig for his daſh, ſays the angry politician, 
In his next ſentence he gives a plain innuendo, that our poſterity will be in 
a ſweet p-ckle. What does the fool mean by his pickle ? why does he 
not write at length if he means honeſily ? I have read over the whole 
ſentence, ſays I; hut I look upon the parentheſis in the belly of it to be the 
"moſt dangerous part, and as full of inſinuations as it can hold. But who, 


'. faysh, is my Lady Q-p—t—s? Ay, anſwer that if you can, Sir, ſays 


13 the furious Stateſman to the poor Whig that ſat over-againſt him. But 


without giving him time to reply, { do aſſure you, ſays he, were I my 
Lady Q—p—t—s, I would fue him for Scandalum tum. What ts 
the world come to? muſt every body be allowed to? He had by this 

time filled a new pipe, and applying it to his lips, when we expected the 
laſt word of his ſentence; put us off with a whiff of tobacco; which he 
redoubled with ſo much rage and trepidation, that he almoſt ſtifled the 
whole company. After a ſhort pauſe, I owned that I thought the Sex c- 
. TATOR. had gone too far in writing ſo many letters in my Lady Hrp-t- s 

name; but however, ſays I, he bas made a little amends for it in his next 
ſentence, aher he leaves a blank ſpace without ſo much as a conſonant 
to direct us: 1 — 2 J, after 22 worde, The Wart. that uſed to 
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be the terror of the ocean, ſhould lie wind-bound for. the abe f 7 
after which enſuer a chaſm, that, in my opinion, Hooks modeſt. enough. Sir, 
ſays my antagoniſt, you may eaſily know his meaning by his 5 T fup- 
Poſe he deſigns his chaſm, as you call it, for an hole to creep out at, but I 
believe it will hardly ſerve his turn, Who can endare to ſee the great 
_ Officers of State, the B-y's and T—t's treated after /o ſcurrilous 4 
manner! I cannot for my life, ſays I, imagine who the SPECTATOR 
means : No! fays he,. Tour humble ſervant, Sir ! Upon which he 
flung himſelf back in his chair after a contemptuous manner, and ſmiled 
upon the old lethargick Gentleman on his left hand, who I found was his 
great admirer. The Whig however had begun to conceive a good-will 
towards me, and ſeeing my pipe out, very generouſly offered me the uſe 
of his box; but I' declined it with great civility, being obliged to meet a 
friend about that time in another quarter of the city. 
At my leaving the Coffee-houſe, I could not forbear reflecting ith. 
my ſelf upon that groſs tribe of fools who may be termed the Over- 
wiſe, and upon the difficulty of writing any thing i in this cenſorious age, 
which a weak head may not contre into private ſatyr and perſonal re- 
flection. 
A man who has a good noſe at an innuendo, ſmells treaſon and ſodition 
in the moſt innocent words that can be put together, and never ſees a 
vice or folly ſtigmatized, but finds out one or other of his acquaintance | 
pointed at by the writer. I remember an empty pragmatical fellow in the 
country, who upon reading over the whole Duty of Man, had written 
the names of ſeveral perſons in the village at the fide of every fin which 
is mentioned by that excellent Author; ſo that he had converted one of 
the beſt books in the world into a libel againſt the Squire, Church- war- 
dens, Overſeers of the poor, and all other the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the pariſh. This book with theſe extraordinary marginal notes fell ac- 
cidentally into the hands of one who had never ſeen it before; upon 
which there aroſe a current report that ſome body had written a book _ 
againſt the 'Squire and the whole pariſh. The Miniſter of the place ha- 
ving at that time a controverſy with ſome of his congregation upon the 
account of his tythes, was under ſome ſuſpicion of being the Author, un- 
til the good man ſet his people right, by fhewing them that the ſatyrical 
paſſages might be applied to ſeveral others of two or three neighbouring 
villages, and TFT the book was writ une all the ſinners in Is. 
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O vices are ſo Wenn as thoſe which men are apt to glory in. 
One would wonder how drunkenneſs ſhould have the good luck 
to be of this number. Anachar ſir, being invited to a match of 
arinking at Corinth, demanded the prize very humourouſly, becauſe he 
was drunk before any of the reſt of the company ; for, ſays he, when 
we run a race, he who arrives at the goal firſt is entitled to the reward. 
On the contrary, in this thirſty generation the honour falls upon him who 
carries off the greateſt quantity of liquor, and knocks down the reſt of 
the company. I was the other day with honeſt Will. Funnell the Weft 
Saxon, who was reckoning up how much liquor had paſt through him in 
the laſt twenty years of his life, which, according to his computation, 
amounted to twenty three hogſheads of october, four ton of port, half a 
kilderkin of ſmall beer, nineteen barrels of cider, and three glaſſes of 
champaign ; beſides which, he had aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of 
punch, not to mention ſips, drams, and whets without number. I que- 
ſtion not but every Reader's memory will ſuggeſt to him ſeveral ambitious 
young men, who are as vain in this particular as 13/1. Funneſh and can 
boaſt of as glorious exploits. | 
Our modern Philoſophers obſerve, that there is a general decay of 
moiſture in the globe of the earth. This they chiefly aſcribe to the 
owth of vegetables, which incorporate into their own ſubſtance many 
fluid bodies that never return again to their former nature: but, with 
ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into their account thoſe innumerable ra- 
tional beings which fetch their nouriſhment chiefly out of liquids ; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that men, compared with their fellow. creatures, 


drink much more than comes to their ſhare. 
D L 2 But 
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But however highly this tribe "TK ole may inn & abſetves, a 
drank man is a greater monſter than any that is to be found among all 
the creatures which God has made; as indeed there is no character which 
appears more deſpicable and deformed, in the eyes of all reaſonable per. 
ſons, than that of a drunkard. Be#o/as, one of our own countrymen, 
who was addicted to this vice; having ſet up for a ſhare in the Roman 
Empire, and being defeated in a great battle, hang'd himſelf. When he 
was ſeen by the army in this melancholy ſituation, notwithſtanding' he 
had behaved himſelf very bravely, the common. jeſt was, that the thing 
they ſaw hanging upon the tree before them, was not a man but a bottle. 
_ This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the body, and fortune of 
the perſon who is devoted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it firſt of all ilbopirs every flaw'i in it. The 

ſober man, by the ſtrength of reaſon, may keep under and ſubdue every 
vice or folly to which he is moſt inclined ; but wine makes every latent 
ſeed ſprout up in the ſoul, and ſhew it ſelf; it gives fury to the paſſions, 
and force to thoſe objects which are apt to produce them. When a 
young fellow complained to an old Philoſopher that his wife was not 
handſome, Put leſs water in your wine, ſays the Philoſopher, and you 
will quickly make her ſo. Wine heightens indifference into love, love 
into jealouſie, and jealouſie into madneſs. It often turns the good - natured | 
man into an ideot, and the cholerick into an aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs 


to reſentment, it makes vanity inſupportable, and ditt every little 0 : 


ſpot of the ſoul in its utmoſt deformity. | 
Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults of a man, and he” 
them in the moſt odious colours, but often occaſions faults | to 
which he is not naturally ſubject. There is more of turn than of truth 
in a ſaying of Seneca, That drunkenneſs does not produce but diſcover 
faults. Common experience teaches us the contrary. Wine throws a 
man out of himſelf, and infuſes qualities into the mind, which ſhe is a 
ſtranger to in her ſober moments. The perſon you converſe with, after 
the third bottle, is not the ſame man who at firſt ſat down at table with 
you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the prettieſt ſayings I ever 
met with, which is aſcribed to Publius Syrus, Qui ebrium Iudificat lædit 

e He who jeſts upon a man that is drunk, injures the abſent. 
Thus does drunkenneſs act in direct contradiction to reaſon, whoſe 
bufſineſs it is to clear the mind of « every vice which is crept into it, and 
to guard it againſt all the approaches of any that endeavours to make its 
entrance. But beſides theſe ill effects which this vice produces in the 
8 n 
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perſon who is actually under its dominion, it has alſo a bad influence on 
the mind even in its ſober moments; as it inſenſibly weakens the under- 
ſtanding, impairs the memory, and makes thoſe faults habitual which are 

' cprodnced by moguent y one = oo IE OS. 
I Ihould now proceed to ſhew the ill effects which this. vice has on the 
bodies and fortunes of men; but theſe I ſhall. reſerye for the ſubject of 
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be ZOPE I have engaged in, will not only conſiſt of papers of 


dall publiſh the following one, which is founded on a former 

Sp TAT on, and ſent me by a particular friend, not queſtioning but it 
will pleaſe ſuch of my Readers as think it no diſparagement to their un- 
derſtandings to give way ſometimes to a ſerious thought. 


E 123 158 
IN your paper of Friday the gth inſtant, you had occaſion to conſider 


the ubiquity of the God-head, and, at the {ame time, to ſhew, that as 


he is preſent to every thing, he cannot but be attentive to every thing, 
and privy to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence ;. or, in other words, 
that his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence are coexiſtent, and run together, 
through the whole infinitude of ſpace. This conſideration might furniſh 
us with many incentives to devotion and motives to morality, but as 


this ſubject has been handled by ſeveral excellent writers, I ſhall conſider 


it in a light wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intellectual Being who 
is thus preſent withchis Maker, but, at the ſame time, receives no ex- 
traordinary benefit or advantage from this his preſence! 
Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an intellectual Being, 
who feels no other effects from this his preſence but ſuch as proceed 


from divine wrath and indignation! 
125 Thirdly, 


* 


humour and learning, but of ſeveral Eſſays moral and divine, I 
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Thirdly, How happy i is the condition of that intellectual Being, who is 
ſenſible of his Maker $ preſence from the ſecret effects of his merey and | 
loving-kindneſ s 
Fin, How diſconſolate is the nden of an intellectual Being, who 
is thus preſent with his Maker, but, at the ſame, time, receives no ex- 
traordinary benefit or advantage from this his preſence | Every particle 
of matter is actuated by this Almighty Being which paſſes through it. 
The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and planets, move and gravitate by 
vertue of this 1455 principle within them. All the dead parts of nature 

are invigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and made capable of 
exerting their reſpective qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute 
creation, do likewiſe operate and work towards the ſeveral ends which 
are agreeable to them by this divine energy. Man only, who does not 
co-operate with this holy ſpirit, and is unattentive to his preſence, re- 
ceives none of thoſe advantages from it, which are perfective of his na- 
ture and neceſſary to his well- being. The Divinity is with him, and in 
him, and every where about him, but of no advantage to him. It is the 
ſame thing to a man without religion, as if there were no God in the 
world. It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove himſelf 
from any of his creatures, but though he cannot withdraw his eſſence 
from us, which would argue an imperfection in him, he can withdraw 
from us all the joys and conſolations of it. His preſence may perhaps be 
neceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence; but he may leave this our exi- 
ſtence to it ſelf, with regard to its happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, 
he may caſt us away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit from us. 
This ſingle conſideration one would think ſufficient to make us open our 
hearts to all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are fo near at hand, 
and ready to be poured in upon us; eſpecially. when we conſider, Se- 
condly, The deplorable condition of an intellectual Being who feels no 
other effects from his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as pr oceed from divine 
wrath and indignation ! 

We may atſure our ſelves, that the great Author of Nature will not al- 
ways be as one, who is indifferent to any of his creatures. Thoſe who 
will not feel him in his love, will be ſure at length to feel him in his diſ- 
pleaſure. And how dreadful is the condition of that creature, who is 
only ſenſible of the Being of his Creator by what” he ſuffers from him! 
He is as eſſentially preſent 3 in hell as in heaven, but the inhabitants of 
thoſe accurſed places behold him only in his wrath, and ſhrink within 5 
their flames to conceal themſelves from him. Ir is not in the power of 
imagination to conceive the fearful effects of Omnipotence incenſed. 


But 
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But I ſhall only conſider the wretchedneſs of an intellectual Being, who, 
in this life, lies under the diſpleafure of him, that at all times and in all 
places is intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the ſoul, and 
vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder any of the greateſt comforts of 
life from refreſhing us, and give an edge to every one of its ſlighteſt ca- 
lamities. Who then can bear the thought of being an out-caſt from his 
preſence, that is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its 
terrors? How pathetic is that expoſtulation of 70, when, for the trial 
of his patience, he was made to look upon himſelf in this deplorable con- 
dition! Why haſt thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that I am become 
a burden to my felf ? But, Thirdly, how happy is the condition of that 
intelleQual Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's preſence from the ſecret 
effects of his mercy and loving-kindneſs ! WY th NE” 
The Bleſſed in heaven behold him face to face, that is, are as ſenſible 
of his preſence as we are of the preſence of any perſon whom we look 
upon with ofir eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which 
they apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material objects; and there 
is no queſtion but our ſouls, when they are diſembodied, or placed in 
glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they reſide, 
be always /en/ib/e of the divine preſence, We, who have this veil of 
fleſh ſtanding between us and the world of ſpirits, muſt be content to 
know that the ſpirit of God is preſent with us, by the effects which he 
produceth in us. Our outward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; 
we may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by his influence upon 
our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe 
ſecret comforts and refreſhments which he conveys into our ſouls, and 
by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſatisfactions, which are perpetually 
ſpringing up, and diffuſing themſelves among all the thoughts of good 
men. He is lodged in our very eſſence, and is as a ſoul within the ſoul, 
to irradiate its underſtanding, rectifie its will, purifie its paſſions, and en- 
liven all the powers of man. How happy therefore is an intellectual Be- 
ing, whe, by prayer and meditation, by virtue and good works, opens 
this communication between God and his own ſoul! Though the whole 
creation frowns upon him, and all nature looks black about him, he has 
his light and ſupport within him, that are able to chear his mind, and 
bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe horrors which encompaſs him. 
He knows that his Helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any thing elſe can be, which is capable of annoying or terrifying him. 


In the midſt of calumny or contempt, he attends to that Being who 
hg: 1 2 whiſpers 
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whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and whom he looks upon as his 

Defender, his Glory, and the Lifter up of his head. In his deepelt ſoli- 

tude and retirement, he knows that he is in company with the greateſt 5 

of Beings; and perceives. within himſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his pre- 

ſence, as are more delightful than any thing that can be met with in the 
converſation of his creatures. Even in the hour of death, he conſiders 

the pains of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking down of 

that partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, and the ſight of that Being, ; 
who is always preſent with him, and 1 is about to manifelt 1 it ſelf to him 1 in 

fullneſs of joy. _ 

If we would be thus happy, and thin ſenſible of our Maker's age 
from the ſecret effects of his Mercy and Goodneſs; we muſt keep ſuch a 
watch over all our thoughts, that, in the language of the Scripture, his 
ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not to grieve his holy 
ſpirit, and endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts always ac- 
ceptable in his ſight, that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell 1 in us. 
The light of nature could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re- 
markable paſſage among his Epiſtles; Sacer ineſi in nobis ſpiritus bono- 
rum malorumgue cuſtos, et obſervator, et quemaamodum nos illum trac ta- 
mus, ita et ille nos. There is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches 
and obſerves both good and evil men, and will treat us after the ſame 
manner that we treat him. But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with thoſe 
more emphatical words in divine revelation, Ta man love me, he will 
keep my word, and my Father With love him, and We wil come unto . % 
"end make our abode with him. . 
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. N*574 Friday, Ju 50. 7 
Mon poſſidemem multa wocaveris 
Reis beatum : rectis occupat 
 Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Munerilus ſapienter uti 


Daramque callet pauperiem pati. For. 
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Was once engaged in diſcourſe with a Roſicrucian about the great ſe- 
1 cret. As this kind of men (I mean thoſe of them who are not pro- 

feſſed cheats) are over- run with Enthuſiaſm and Philoſophy, it was 
very amuſing to hear this religious Adept deſcanting on his pretended 
diſcovery. He talked of the ſecret as of a ſpirit which lived within an 
emerald, and converted every thing that was near it to the higheſt perfe- 
ction it was capable of. It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the ſun, and water 
to the diamond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead with all the 
properties of gold. It heightens ſmoke into flame, flame into light, and 
light into glory. He further added, that a ſingle ray of it diſſipates pain, 
and care, and melancholy from the perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, 
ſays he, its preſence naturally changes every place into a kind of heaven. 
After he had gone on for ſome time in this unintelligible cant, I found 
that he jumbled natural and moral ideas together into the ſame diſcourſe, 
and that his great ſecret was nothing elſe but Content. | 

This virtue does indeed produce, in ſome meaſure, all thoſe effects 
which the Alchymiſt uſually aſcribes to what he calls the Philoſopher's 
| ſtone; and if it does not bring riches, it does the ſame thing, by baniſh- 
ing the deſire of them. If it cannot remove the diſquietudes ariſing out 

of a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes him eaſie under them, It 
has indeed a kindly influence on the ſoul of man, in reſpect of every Be- 
ing to whom he ſtands related. It extinguiſhes all murmur, repining, and 
ingratitude towards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in this 
world. It deftroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to cor- 
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ruption, with regard to the community wherein he is placed. It gives 
ſweetneſs to his converſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to all his thoughts. 
Among the many methods which might be made uſe of for the acqui- 
ring of this virtue, I ſhall only mention the two following. Firſt of all, a man 
ſnould always conſider how much he has more than he wants; and, ſe- | 
condly, how much more unhappy he might be than he really is 
Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider how much he has more than 
he wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed with the reply which Ariſtippus made 
to one who condoled him upon the loſs of a farm, M, ſaid he, I have 
three farms ſtill, and you have but one; ſo that I ought rather to be af- 
flicted for you, than you for me. On the contrary, foolith men are more 
apt to conſider what they have loſt than what they poſſeſs; and to fix their 
eyes upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, rather than on thoſe 
who are under greater difficulties. All the real pleaſures and convenien- 
cies of life lie in a narrow compaſs; but it is the humour of mankind to 
be always looking forward, and {training after one who has got the ſtart 
of them in wealth and honour. For this reaſon, as there are none.can be 
properly called rich, who have not more than they want; there are few 
rich men in any of the politer nations but among the middle ſort of peo- 
ple, who keep their wiſhes within their fortunes, and have more wealth 
than they know how to enjoy. Perſons of a higher rank live in a kind of 
ſplendid poverty, and are perpetually wanting, becauſe inſtead of acqui- 
eſcing 1 in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endeavour to outvy one another 
in ſhadows' and appearances. Men of ſenſe have at all times beheld with 7 
a great deal of mirth this filly game that is playing over their heads, and 
by contracting their deſires, enjoy all that ſecret ſatisfaction which others 
are always in queſt of. The truth! is, this ridiculous chace after imagina- 
ry pleaſures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it is the great ſource of 
thoſe evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's eſtate be what 
it will, he is a poor man if he does not live within it, and naturally ſets 
himſelf to fale to any one that can give him his price. When Pittacus, 
after the death of his brother, who had left him a good eſtate, was offe- 
red a great ſum of money by the King of Zyaza, he thanked him for his 
kindneſs, but told him he had already more by half than he knew what 
to do with. In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury 
to poverty; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, content is na- 
tural wealth, ſays Socrates; to which I ſhall add, Iuxury is artificial 
poverty. I ſhall therefore recommend to the conſideration of thoſe 
who are e always aiming after ſuperfluous and imaginary enjoyments, and 
will 
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will not be at the trouble of contracting their deſires, an excellent ſaying 
of Bion the Philoſopher; namely, That no man has ſo much care, as be 
who endeavours after the moſi happineſs. _ . | 
In the ſecond place, every one ought to reflect how much more un- 
happy he might be than he really is. The former conſideration took in 
all thoſe who are ſufficiently provided with the means to make themſelves 
eaſie; this regards ſuch as actually lie under ſome preſſure or misfortune. 
Theſe may receive great alleviation from ſuch a compariſon as the unhap- 
py perſon may make between himſelf and others, or between the misfor- 
tune which he ſuffers, and greater misfortunes which might have befal- 
len him. | 
I like the ſtory of the honeſt Dbechuitn, who, upon breaking his 
leg by a fall from the mainmaſt, told the ſtanders-by, It was a great mer- 
cy that it was not his nec. To which, ſince I am got into quotations, 
give me leave to add the ſaying of an old Philoſopher, who, after having 
invited ſome of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife 
that came into the room in a paſſion, and threw down the table that 
ſtood before them; Every one, ſays he, has his calamity, and he is a hap- 
fy man that has no greater than this, We find an inſtance to the ſame 
purpoſe in the life of Doctor Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell. As this 
good man was troubled with a complication of diſtempers, when he had 
the Gout upon him, he uſed to thank God that it was not the Stone; 
and when he had the Stone, that he had not both theſe diſtempers on 
him at the ſame time. | 
T cannot conclude this Eſſay without obſerving, that there was never 
any ſyſtem beſides that of Chriſtianity, which could effectually produce 
in the mind of man the virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of. In order 
to make us content with our preſent condition, many of the ancient Phi- 
loſophers tell us that our diſcontent only hurts our ſelves, without being 
able to make any alteration in our circumſtances ; others, that whatever 
evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal neceſſity, to which the Gods 
themſelves are ſubject; whilſt others very gravely tell the man who is 
miſerable, that it is neceſſary he ſhould be ſo to keep up the harmony of 
the univerſe, and that the /cheme of providence would be troubled and 
_ perverted, were he otherwiſe. Theſe, and the like conſiderations, rather 
filence than fatisfie a man. They may ſhow him that his diſcontent is un- 
reaſonable, but are by no means ſufficient to relieve it. They rather give 
deſpair than conſolation. In a word, a man might reply to one of theſe 
e as Auguſtus did to his friend who adviſed him not to * 
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for the death of a NN whom he loved, becauſe his 1 cok not 
fetch him again. 1? if fer that very reaſon, ſaid the Emperor, that I grieve. 
On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to human nature. 


I preſcribes to every miſerable man the means of bettering his condition ; 
nay, it ſhews him, that the bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do, 
Will naturally end in the removal of them: it 1 makes him caſte here, be- 


cauſe it can make him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the oreateſt blelling 2 man can 
enjoy in this world; and if in the preſent life his happineſs ariſes from 
the ſubduing of bis deſires, it will AYE? in the next from the gratification 


of them. 
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Lewd young fellow Prey an 3 Hermit go by him en | 

Father, ſays he, you are in a very miſerable condition if there is 
not another world. True ſon, ſaid the Hermit; but what is thy 
condition if there is? Man is a creature deſigned for two different ſtates 
of being, or rather, for two different lives. His firſt life is ſhort and 


tranſient; his ſecond permanent and laſting. The queſtion we are all 


concerned in is this, In which of theſe two lives it is our chief intereſt 
to make our ſelves happy? or, in other words, Whether we ſhould en- 


deavour to ſecure to our ſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of a life 
which is uncertain and precarious, and at its utmoſt length of a very in- 


conſiderable duration; or to ſecure to our ſelves the pleaſures of a life 

which is fixed and ſettled, and will never end? Every man, upon the firſt 
hcaring of this queſtion, knows very well which fide of it he ought to 
cloſe with. But however right we are in theory, it is plain that in pra- 


ctice we adhere to the wrong ſide of the queſtion. We make proviſions 


for this life as though it were never to have an end, and for the ather life 
as though it were never to have a beginning. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger to human nature;ac- 


cidentally alight upon the ces and take a ſurvey of its gs 
waat 
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What would his notions of us be? Would not he think that we are a ſpe- 
cies of Beings made for quite different ends and purpoſes than what we 
really are? Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in this world to get 
riches and honours? Would not he think that it was our duty toil after 
wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, would not he believe we were for- 
bidden poverty by threats of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue 
our pleaſures under pain of damnation? He would certainly imagine that 

we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe 
which are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, according to ſuch an ima- 

gination, he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient 
creatures in the univerſe; that we are conftant to our duty; and that we 

keep a ſteddy eye on the end for which we were ſent hither. 5 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when he learnt that we were 

Beings not deſigned to exiſt in this world above threeſcore and ten years? 

and ii the greateſt part of this buſie ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? 

How would he be loft in horrour and admiration, when he ſhould know 

that this ſett of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this life, which 

ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I ſay, he ſhould know that 
this ſett of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, for 
which they make no preparations? Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to 
reaſon, than that men, who are perſwaded, of- theſe two different 
| ſtates of Being, ſhould be perpetually employed in providing for a life of 
threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting to make proviſion for that, which 
after many myriads of years will be fill new, and ſtill beginning; eſpeci- 
ally when we conſider that our endeavours for making our ſelves great, 
or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our happineſs in, may 
after all prove unſucceſsful; whereas if we conſtantly and ſincerely en- 
deayour to make our ſelves happy in the other life, we are fure that our 

_ endeavours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of our hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the ſchoolmen. Suppo- 
ſing the whole body of the earth were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt 
ſand, and that a ſingle grain of particle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated 
every thouſand years. Suppoſing then that you had it in your choice to 

be happy all the while this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this 
flow method till there was not a grain of it left, on condition you were 
to be miſerable for- ever after; or, ſuppoſing that you might be happy for 
ever after, on condition you would be miſerable till the whole maſs of 
ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand in a thouſand years: 


which of theſe two caſes would you make your choice? 
1 It 
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Ie muſt be confeſſed i in this caſe, ſo many thouſands of years are to "Ol 
imagination as a kind of eternity, though in reality they do not bear ſo 
great a proportion to that duration which is to follow them, as a Unite does 
to the greateſt number which you can put together in figures, or as one of 
thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without any 
manner of heſitation, which would be the better part in this choice. 
However, as T have before intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch a caſe be 
ſo over-ſet by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to ſink under 
the conſideration of the great length of the firſt part of this duration, and 
of the great diſtance of that ſecond duration which is to ſucceed it. The 
mind, I ſay, might give itſelf up to that happineſs which is at hand, con- 
ſidering that it is ſo very near, and that it would laſt ſo very long. But 
when the choice we actually have before us is this, Whether we will 
chuſe to be happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, nay perhaps 
of only twenty or ten years, I might ſay of only a day or an hour, and 
KH miſerable to all eternity; or, onthe contrary, miſerable for this ſhort term 
= of years, and happy for a whole eternity: what words are ſufficient, to 
1 expreſs that folly and want hou conſideration which 1 in ſuch.a Caſe makes ; 
a wrong choice? 
here put the caſe even at the wont; "a faripoſi Ing LI ſeldom TY 
pens) that a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in this life: but if we 
ſuppoſe (as it generally happens) that virtue would make us more hap Ppy 
even in this life than a contrary courſe of viee; how can we ſufficiently x 
admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of -thoſe - perſons who are PE: of 4 
maring ſo abſurd a choice? 
Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life only as it may conduee | 
to the happineſs of the other, and: chearfully ne the e of a 
few years to thoſe of an et (5 +1 
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Me in labern; nec me, Jui i vincit 
| Tnpetss et rapido contrarius 5 evehor 4 Ovid. 
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> Remeinber « a young man of very. lively parts, 1 of a ſprightly turn 
in converſation, who had only one fault, which was an inordinate de- 
- fire of appearing faſhionable. - This ran him into many amours, and 
ö conſequently into many diſtempers. He never went to bed till two a- 
clock in the morning, becauſe he would not be a queer fellow; and was 
every now and then knocked down by a Conſtable, to ſignalize his vi- 
vacity. He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one and 
twenty, and ſo improved in them his natural gayety of temper, that you 
might frequently trace him to his lodgings by a range of broken win- 
dows, and other the like monuments of wit and gallantry. To be ſhort, 
after having fully eſtabliſhed his reputation of being a very agreeable rake, 
he died of old age at five and twenty. 
here is indeed nothing which betrays a man into ſo many errors and 
inconveniencies, as the deſire of not appearing ſingular ; for which rea- 
ſon it is very neceſſary to form a right idea of ſingularity, that we may 
know when it is laudable and when. it is vicious. In the firſt place, eve- 
ry man of ſenſe will agree with me, that ſingularity is laudable, when, in 
contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of conſcience, mo- 
rality, and honour. In theſe caſes we ought to conſider, that it is not 
cuſtom, but duty, which is the rule of action; and that we ſhould be on- 
ly ſo far ſociable, as we are reaſonable creatures. Truth is never the leſs 
ſo, for not being attended to; and it is the nature of actions, not the 
number of actors, by which we ought to regulate our behaviour. Singu- 
larity! in concerns of this kind is to be leoked upon as heroic bravery, 
in which a man leaves the ſpecies only as he ſoars above it. What great- 
er inſtance can there be of a weak and puſillanimous temper, than for a 


man to paſs his whole life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments? or not to 
* to be what he thinks he ought to be? Din- 
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Singularity therefore is only vicious when it makes men act contra 
to reaſon, or when it puts them upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves hy trifles. 
As for the firſt of theſe, who ure ſingular in any thing that is irreligious, 
immoral, or diſhonourable, I believe every one will eaſily give them up. 
I ſhall therefore ſpeak of thoſe only who are remarkable for their ſingu- 
larity in things of no importance, as in dreſs, behaviour, converſation, 
and all the little intercourſes of life. In theſe caſes there is a certain de- 
| ference due to cuſtom; and notwithſtanding there may be a colour of 

reaſon to deviate from the multitude in ſome' particulars, a man ought to 
| ſacrifice his private inclinations and opinions to the practice of the pub- 
lick. It muſt be confeſſed that good ſenſe often makes a humouriſt; but 
then it unqualifies him for being of any moment in the world, and ren- 
ders him ridiculons to perſons of a much inferior underftandin 3 

I have heard of a Gentleman in the north of Eagland, who Wes 4 re- 
markable inſtance of this fooliſh fingularity. He had laid -it down as a 
rule within himſelf, to a& in the moſt indifferent parts of life according 
to the moſt abſtracted notions of reaſon and good ſenſe, without any re- 
gard to faſhion. or example. This humour broke out at firſt in many lit- 
tle oddneſſes: he had never any ſtated hours for his dinner, ſupper, or 
ſleep; becauſe, ſaid he, we ought to attend the calls of nature, and not 
ſet our appetites to our meals, but bring our meals to our appetites. In 
his converſation with Country- gentlemen, he would not make uſe of a 
phraſe that was not ſtrictly true: he never told any of them, that he was 
his humble ſervant, but that he was his well- wiſher; and would rather 
be thought a malecontent, than drink the King's health when he was not 
a-dry. * He would thruft his head out of his chamber-window every mor- 
ning, and after having gaped for freſh air about half an hour, repeat fifty 
verſes as loud as he could bawl them for the benefit of his lac: to 
which end he generally took them out of Homer; the Greet tongue, eſ- 
pecially in that Author, being more deep and ſonorous, and more condu- 
cive to expectoration, than any other. He had many other particulari- 
ties, for which he gave found and philoſophical — As this humour 
ſtill grew upon him, he choſe to wear a turban inſtead of a perriwig; . 
concluding very juſtly, that a bandage of clean linnen about his head was 
much more wholſome, as well as cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which 
is ſoiled with frequent perſpirations. He afterwards judiciouſſy obſerved, 
that the many ligatures in our Engliſh drefs mult naturally check the cir- 
culation of the blood; for which reaſon, he made his breeches and his 
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In ſhort, by following the pure dictates of reaſon, he at length departed 
ſo much from the reſt of his countrymen, and indeed from his whole 
ſpecies, that his friends would have clapped him into Bealam, and have 
begged his eſtate; but the judge being informed that he did no harm, 
contented himſelf with iſſuing out a commiſſion of lunacy againſt him, 
and putting his eſtate into the hands of proper guardians. 
be fate of this Philoſopher puts me in mind of a remark in Mon- 
ſieur Fontenelle's dialogue of the dead. The ambitious and the covetous 
(ſays he) are madmen to all intents and purpoſes, as much as thoſe who ' 
are ſhat up in dark rooms; but they have the good Iuck to have numbers 
on their ſide; whereas the frenzy of one who is given up for a lunatic b, 
is a frenzy hors d'oeuvre; that is, in other words, ſomething which is 
ſingular in its kind, and does not fall in with the madneſs of a multi- 
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N the reign of King Charles I, the company of Stationers, i into whoſs 
1 hands the printing of the Bible is committed by Patent, made a very 
remarkable Erratum or blunder in one of their editions: for inſtead 
of Thou fhalt not commit Adultery, they printed off ſeveral thouſands of 
copies with Thou ſhalt commit Adultery. Archbiſhop Lau, to puniſh 
this their negligence, laid a conliderable fine upon that COWPAny in the 
S tar- chamber. : 
By the practice of the world, which prevails i in this degenerate age, I 
am afraid that very many young profligates, of both ſexes, are poſſeſſed 
of this ſpurious edition. of the Bible, and obſerve the Commandment ac- 
cording to that faulty reading. 
Adulterers, in the firſt ages of the church, were excommunicated for 


ever, and unqualified all their lives for bearing a part in chriſtian aſſem- 


blies, notwithſtanding they might ſeek it with tears, and all the appearan- 
ces of the moſt unfeigned 3 
Vor. IV. N 1 


4 


I might here mention ſome ancient laws among. the heathens which 
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puniſhed this crime with death; and others of the ſame kind, which are 
now in force among ſeveral governments that have embraced the re- 
formed religion. But becauſe a ſubje of this nature may be too ſerious 
for my ordinary Readers, who are very apt to throw by my papers, when 

they are not enlivened with ſomething that is diverting or uncommon ; 1 
ſhall here publiſh the contents of a little Manuſcript lately fallen into my 
hands, and which, pretends to great antiquity, though by reaſon of ſome 
modern phraſes and other particulars in it, I can by no means allow it to 
be genuine, but rather the production of a modern Sophiſt. 

It is well known by the learned, that there was a temple upon mount 
| Aitna dedicated to Vulcan, which was guarded by dogs of ſo exquilite 

a ſmell, ({ay the Hiſtorians) that they could diſcern whether the perſons 
who came thither were chaſt or otherwiſe. They uſed to meet and fawn 
upon ſuch as were chaſt, careſſing them as the friends of their maſter. 
Vulcan; but ftew at thoſe who were polluted, and never ceaſed barking 
at them till they had driven them from the temple. 

My Manuſcript gives the following account of theſe dogs, and was 
probably deſigned as a comment upon this ſtory. 
„ Theſe dogs were given to Vulcan by his filter Diana, the Goddeſs of 
« hunting and of chaſtity, having bred them out of ſome of her hounds, . 

in which ſhe had obſerved this natural inſtinct and ſagacity. It was 

« thought ſhe did it in ſpight of Venus, who, upon her return home, al- 
« ways found her husband in a good or bad humour, according to the 
« reception which the met with from his dogs. They lived in the 
« temple ſeveral years, but were ſuch ſnappiſh curs that they frighted 
4 away moſt of the votaries. The women of Sicily made a ſolemn de- 
“ putation to the Prieſt, by which they acquainted him, that they would 
« not come up to the temple with their annual offerings unleſs he muz- 

« led his maſtiffs; and at laſt compromiſed the matter with him, that. 
« the offering ſhould always be brought by a chorus of young girls, who 
« were none of them above ſeven years old. It was wonderful (ſays 
k the Author) to ſee how different the treatment was which the 5 
« gave to theſe little Miſſes, from that which they had ſhown to their 
« mothers. It is ſaid that a Prince of Syracuſe, having married a young 
** Lady, and being naturally of a jealous temper, made ſuch an intereſt 
« with the Prieſts of this temple, that he procured a whelp from them 


« of this famous breed. The young puppy was very troubleſome to the 
« fair Lady at firſt, inſomuch that ſhe ſollicited her: husband to fend him 


2. away, 
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© away, but the good man cut her ſhort with the old Ficilian proverb, 
& Love me, love my dog. From which time ſhe lived very peaceably 
« with both of them. The Ladies of Hracuſe were very much annoyed 
„with him, and ſeveral of very good reputation refuſed to come to court 
& till he was diſcarded. There were indeed ſome of them that defied 
& his ſagacity, but it was obſerved, though he did not actually bite them, 
* he would growle at them moſt confoundedly. To return to the dogs 
4 of the temple: after they had lived here in great repute for ſeveral 
« years, it ſo happened, that as one of the Prieſts, who had been making 
< a charitable viſit to a widow who lived on the promontory of Lihhbeum, 
< returned home pretty late in the evening, the dogs flew at him with 
« ſo much fury, that they would have worried him if his brethren had 
« not come in to his affiſtance : upon which, ſays my Author, the dogs 
e were all of them hanged, as having loſt their original inſtinct. 

1 cannot conclude this paper without wiſhing, that we had ſome of this 
breed of dogs in Great Britain, which would certainly do Juſtice, I 
ſhould ſay Honour, to the Ladies of our country, and ſhew the world the 
difference between pagan women, and thoſe who are inſtructed in ſounder 
principles of virtue and religion. Sos 
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— & verbo audacia detur, 
Non metuam magui dixiſſe palatia cœli. Ov. Met. 
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(cc Conſidered in my two laſt Letters that awful and tremendous 
| 1 ſubject, the Ubiquity or Omnipreſence of the Divine Being. I 

„ have ſhewn that he is equally preſent in all places throughout 
« the. whole extent of infinite ſpace. This doctrine is ſo agreeable to 
« reaſon, that we meet with it in the writings of the enlightened hea- 
« thens, as J might ſhow at large, were it not already done by other 
« hands. But though the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all 


the immenſity of ſpace, there is one part of it in wich he diſcovers 
| | N 2 * himſelf 
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05  himnſelf ina 108 tranſcendent and viſible: WIS This f is 1 place 
which is marked out in Scripture under the different appellations of 
 «. Paradiſe, the third Heaven, the Throne of God, and the habitation of 
« his Glory. It is here where the gloritied body of our. Saviour reſides, 
„ and where all the celeſtial hierarchies, and the innumerable hoſts of ; 
« Angels, are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat of God, 
„ with Hallelujabhs and Hymns of praiſe. This is that preſence of God 
*'& which ſome of the Divines call his Glorious, and others his Majeſtatic 
« preſence. He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all other places as in 
« this, but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible magnificence, and in 
the midſt of all thoſe \ de Wien can affect he: ien of 
created Beings. 
It is very remarkable that this opinion of G50 Almighty 8 preſence + 
* in heaven, whether diſcovered by the light of nature, or by a general 
tradition from our firſt parents, prevails among all the nations of the 
“ world, whatſoever different notions they entertain of the Godhead. 
If you look into Homer, that is, the molt ancient of the Greek: writers, 
you ſee the ſupreme powers ſeated in the heavens,. and encompaſſed 
« with inferior Deities, among whom the Muſes are repreſented as fing-- 
« ing inceſſantly about his throne. Who does not here ſee the main 
& ſtrokes and outlines of this great truth we are ſpeaking of? The 
« ſame doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other heathen Authors, though: 
« at the ſame time, like ſeveral other revealed truths, daſhed and adulte- 
« rated with a mixture of fables and human inventions. But to paſs o- 
ver the notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe more enlightened: parts 
of the pagan world, we find there is ſcarce a people among the late 
« diſcovered nations who are not trained up in an opinion, that heaven. 
« js. the habitation of the Divinity whom they worſhip. | 
As in Solomon's temple there was the Sandtum Suanclorum, in which a. 
« viſible Glory appeared among the figures of the Cherubins, and into which: 
« none but the High-Prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after having 
<. made an attonement for the fins of the people; ſo if we conſider: the 
« whole ereation as one great temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, 
into which the High- Prieſt of our ſalvation entered, and took his place 
* among Angels and: Archangels, after baving made a propitiation for the 
« fins of mankind. 
With how. much skill: muſt the-throne of God be erected? With 
What glorious deſigns is that habitation beautified, which is contrived” 
« and bull by him: who inſpired Hyram with wildom? How great mult 
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« be the Majeſty of that place, where the whole art of creation has been 
employed, and where God has choſen to ſhow himſelf in the moſt 
« magnificent manner? What muſt be the Architecture of infinite power 
under the direction of infinite wiſdom? A ſpirit cannot but be tranſ- 

ported, after an ineffable manner, with the ſight of thoſe objects, which 
« were made to affect him by that Being who knows the inward frame 
4 of a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret powers. 
« and faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence of God, we may apply 
« thoſe beautiful expreſſions in holy writ :* Behold even to the moon; and 
« it ſhineth not; yea the ſtars are nos pure in his ſight. The light of 
«. the ſun, and all the' glories of the world in which we live, are but as 
« weak and ſickly glimmerings, or rather darkneſs it ſelf, in compariſon 
« of thoſe ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of God. 

« As the Glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond imagination, ſo 

« probably is the Extent of it. There is Light behind Light, and Glory 
„within Glory. How far that ſpace may reach, in which God thus ap- 
« pears-in perfect Majeſty, we cannot poflibly conceive. Though it is 
“ not infinite, it may be indefinite; and though not immeaſurable in it 
« ſelf, it may be ſo with regard to any created eye or imagination. If 
« he has made theſe lower regions of matter ſo- inconceivably wide and 
magnificent for the habitation of mortal and periſhable Beings, how: 

great may we ſuppoſe the conrts of his houſe to be, where he makes 
& his reſidence in a more eſpecial manner, and diſplays himſelf in the full- 
« neſs of his Glory, among an innumerable company of Angels, and 
« ſpirits of juſt men made perfect? 

« This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be raiſed too high. 
„ when we think on a place where Omnipotence and Omniſcience have 
« ſo ſignally exerted themſelves, Becauſe that they are able-to produce a 
t ſcene infinitely more great and glorious than what we are able to ima- 
&«: gine. It is not impoſſible but at the conſummation of all things, theſe 
«. outward apartments of nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe Beings 
* ho inhabit them, may be taken in and added to that glorious place of. 
« which Lam here ſpeaking ; and by that means made a proper habita- 
« tion for Beings who are exempt from mortality, and cleared'of their 
jmperfections: for ſo the Scripture ſeems to intimate, when it ſpeaks: 
of new heavens and of a new earth; wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. . 

* have only conſidered” this glorious place with regard to the ſight: 
4 and imagination, though i it is highly probable that our other ſenfes may 
n likewiſe. enjoy their higheſt Gratifications. Tnere 1s nothing 
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« which more raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, than harmony; and we have 
great reaſon to believe, from the deſcripiĩons of this place in holy Scripture, 

« that this is one of the entertainments of it. And if the ſoul of man can be 

« ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe ſtrains of muſic, which human art is 

* capable of producing, how much more will it be raiſed and elevated 
« by thoſe, in which is exerted the whole power of harmeny! che ſenſes 

4“ are faculties of the human ſoul, though they cannot. be employed, du- 

« ring this our vital union, without. proper inſtruments in the body. 

* Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction of theſe faculties, 
„ which we find by experience are inlets of great pleaſure to the ſoul, 
from among thoſe entertainments which are to make up our happineſs 
4 hereafter ? why ſhould we ſuppoſe that our hearing and ſeeing will not 

« be gratifyed with thoſe objects which are moſt agreeable to. them, and 

-< which they cannot meet with in theſe lower regions of nature; objects, 
„ which neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter iuto the 
. heart of man to conceive? I knew a man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul ſpeak- 
% ing of himſelf) above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I cannot 
.« fell, or whether out of the body, J cannot tell: God knoweth) ſuch a 
ce one caught up to the third heaven. And I knew ſuch a man (whether 

in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth) how that 

« he was caught up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, which 

« it is not poſſeble for man to utter. By this is meant, that what he heard 

4 was ſo infinitely different from any thing which he had heard in this 

ce world, that it was impoſlible to expreſs it in ſuch words as might con- 

« yey a notion of it to his hearerss Ds 
« It is very natural for us to take delight in enquiries concerning any 
YZ « foreign country, where we are ſome time or other to make our abode; 

f « and as we all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, it is both a 

1 ce laudable and uſeful curioſity, to get what informations we can of it, 

„ whilſt we make uſe of revelation for our guide. When theſe everlaſt- 

“ ing doors ſhall be opened to us, we may be ſure that the pleaſures and 

4 beauties of this place will infinitely tranſcend our preſent hopes and 

expectations, and that the glorious appearance of the throne of God, 

« will rife infinitely beyond whatever we are able to conceive of it. We 

« might here entertain our ſelves with many other ſpeculations on this 

4 ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of it in the holy Scrip- 

« tures; as whether there may not be different manſions and apartments 

« of glory, to Beings of different natures ; whether as they excel one 

“ another in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to the throne of 
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« the Almighty, and enjoy. greater manifeſtations of his preſence ; whe- 
« ther there are not ſolemn times and occaſions, when all the multitude 
„ of heaven celebrate the preſence of their Maker in more extraordi- 
* nary forms of praiſe and adoration ;' as Adam, though he had continued 
« jn a ſtate of innocence, would, in the opinion of our Divines, have 
_ « kept holy the Sabbath day, in a more particular manner than any other 
« of the ſeven. Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, we may very innocently 
« indulge, ſo long as we make uſe of them to inſpire us with a deſire of 
becoming inhabitants of this delightful place. 
* [have in this, and in two foregoing Letters, treated on the moſt fo. | 
rious ſubje& that can employ the mind of man, the Omnipreſence of 
the Deity ; a ſubject which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart from our 
meditations. We have conſidered the divine Being, as he inhabits in- 
finitude, as he dwells among his works, as he is preſent to the mind of 
man, and as he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious manner among 
the regions of the bleſt. Such a conſideration ſhould be kept awake 
in us at all times, and in all places, and poſſeſs our minds with a per- 
petual awe and reverence. It ſhould be interwoven with all our 
thoughts and perceptions, and become one with the conſciouſneſs of 
our own Being. It is not to be reflected on in the coldneſs of Philo- 
ſophy, but ought to fink us into the loweſt proftration before th 
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HERE is a 1 diſtemper, which is mentioned neither by 
F. Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be met with in the London D:/- 
penſary. Juvenal, in the motto of my paper, terms it a Cacoethes ; 
which is a hard word for a diſeaſe called in plain Engliſh, the ztch of 
aoriting. This Cacoethes is as epidemical as the {mall-pox, there being 


very few who are not ſeized with it ſome time or other in their lives. 
There 
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There is however this difference in theſe two: diſtempers, that the firſt, 
after having indiſpoſed you for a time, never returns again; whereas this 
Jam ſpeaking of, when it is once got into the blood, ſeldom comes out 
of it. The Britiſh nation is very much afflicted with this malady, and 
though very many remedies have been applied to perſons infected with it, 
few of them have ever proved ſucceſsful. Some have been cauterized with 
ſatyrs and lampoons, but have received little or no benefit from them; 
others have had their heads faſtened for an hour together between a cleft 
1 board, which is made uſe of as a cure for the diſeaſe when it appears 
= In its greateſt malignity. There is indeed one kind of this malady which 
| has been ſometimes removed, like the biting of a Tarantula, with the 
ſound of a muſical inſtrument, which is commonly known by the name 
of a Cat-call. But if you have a patient of this kind undef. your care, 
you may aſſure your ſelf there is no other way of recovering him effe- 
ctually, but by forbidding him the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. 
But to drop the allegory before I have tired it out, there is no ſpecies ; 
of {criblers more offenſive, and more incurable, than your periodical wri- 
ters, whoſe works return upon the public on certain days and at ſtated 
times. We have not the conſolation in the peruſal of theſe Authors, 
which we find at the reading of all others, (namely) that we are ſure, if 
wie have but patience, we may come to the end of their labours. I have 

often admired a humorous ſaying of Diogenes, who reading a dull Au- 
thor to ſeveral of his friends, when every one began to be tired, finding 
he was almoſt come to a blank leaf at the end of it, cried; Courage, lade, 
I fre land. On the contrary, our progreſs through that kind of writers 
I am now ſpeaking of, is never at an end. One day makes work for 
another, we do not know when to promiſe our ſelves reſt, 

It is a melancholy thing to conſider, that the Art of Printing, which 
might be the greateſt bleſſing to mankind, ſhould prove detrimental to 
us, and that it ſhould be made uſe of to ſcatter prejudicè and i 1gnorance 
through a people, inſtead of conveying to them truth and knowledge. 

I was lately reading a very whimſical treatiſe, entitled, William Ram- 
fey %s Vindication of Aſtrology. This profound Author, among many my- 
ſtical paſſages, has the following one: The abſence of the Sun is not 
« the cauſe of night, foraſmuch as his light is ſo great that it may illumi- 
« nate the earth all over at once as clear as broad day, but there are te- 
« nebrificous and dark Stars, by whoſe influence night is brought 


& on, and which do ray out darkneſs and e ron the earth, as (he 
Ki Sun does light. N eee 
I 
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I conſider writers in the ſame view this ſage Aſtrologer does the hea- 
venly bodies. Some of them are ſtars that ſcatter light, as others do 
darknefs. I could mention ſeveral Authors who are tenebrificous ftars of 
the firſt magnitude, and point out a knot of Gentlemen who have been 
dull in confort, and may be looked upon as a dark conſtellation. The na- 
tion has been a great while benighted with ſeveral of theſe antiluminaries. 
I ſuffered them to ray out their darkneſs as long as I was able to endure 
it, till at length I came to a reſolution of riſing upon them, and hope in 


a little time to Gee them quite out t of the RP ee, 
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K ſtation of life has . ER are proper to it. Thoſe 


who are determined by choice to any particular kind of buſineſs, 

are indeed more happy than: thoſe who are determined by neceſli- 
ty, but both are under an equal obligation. of fixing on employments, 
which may be either uſeful to themſelyes or beneficial to others. No one 
of the ſons of Adam ought to think himſelf exempt from that labour 
and induſtry, which were denounced to our firſt parent, and in him to 
all his poſterity. Thoſe to whom birth or fortune may ſeem to make 
ſuch an application unneceſſary, ought to find out ſome calling or profeſ- 
fion for themſelves, that they may not lye as a burden on the ſpecies, and 
be the only uſeleſs parts of the creation. 

Many of our country Gentlemen in their buſie hours apply themſelves 
wholly to the chaſe, or to ſome other diverſion which they find in the 
fields and woods. This gave occaſion to one of our moſt eminent Engliſh 
writers to repreſent, every one of them as lying under a kind of curſe 
pronounced to them in the words of Goliath, I will give thee to the 


fowls of the air and to the beaſts TS the field. 
Vel IV. Though 


* 
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Though exerciſes of this Kind, when indulged with moderation, may 
have a good influence both on the mind and body, the country affords 
many other amuſements of a more noble kind, 
„ the publick, than that of PLANTING. I could mention a Nobleman 
| + whole fortune has placed him in ſeveral parts of England, and who has 
always left theſe viſible marks behind him, which ſhow he has been 
there; he never hired a houſe in his life, without leaving all about it the 
ſeeds of wealth, and beftowing legacies on the poſterity. of the owner, 
Had all the Gentlemen of England made the ſame improvements upon their 
eſtates, our whole country would have been at this time as one great garden. 
Nor ought ſuch an employment to be looked upon as too inglorious for 
7H | men of the higheſt rank. There have been heroes in this art, as well as 
1 in others. We are told in particular of Orus the Great, that he planted 
3 all the leſſer Aa. There is indeed ſomething truly magnificent in this kind 
of amuſement: it gives a nobler air to ſeveral parts of nature; it fills the 
: earth with a variety of beautiful ſoenes, and has ſomething in it like cre- 
ation. For this reaſon the pleaſure of one who plants is ſomething like 
that of a Poet, who, as 4ri/torle obſerves, is more delighted with his 
productions than any other writer or artiſt whatſoever. — . 
Plantations have one advantage in them which is not to be found in 
moſt other works, as they give a pleaſure of a more laſting date, and con- 
tinually improve in the eye of the planter. When you have finiſhed a 
building, or any other undertaking of the like nature, it immediately de- 
cays upon your hands; you ſee it brought to its utmoſt point of perfe- 
ction, and from that time haſtening to its ruine. On the contrary, when 
you have finiſhed your plantations, they are ſtill arriving at greater de- 
grees of perfection as long as you live, and appear more delightful in eve- 


ry ſueceeding year, than they did in the foregoing. 3 

But Ido not only recommend this art to men of eſtates as a pleaſing 
amuſement, but as it is a kind of virtuous employment, and may there- 
fore be inculcated by moral motives; particularly from the love which 
we ought to have for our country, and the regard which we ought to 
bear to our poſterity. As for the firſt, I need only mention what is fre- 
quenty obſerved by others, that the increaſe of foreſt-trees does by no 
means bear a proportion to the deſtruction of them, inſomuch that in a 
few ages the nation may be at a loſs to ſupply itſelf with timber ſuffici- 
ent for the fleets of England. I know when a man talks of poſterity in 
matters of this nature, he is looked upon with an eye of ridicule by the 
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cunning and ſelfiſh part of mäankind. Moſt people are of the humour of 
an old fellow of à colledge, who when he was preſſed by the ſociety 


to come into ſomething that might redound to the good of their ſuc- 
ceſſors, grew very peeviſh, We are always doing, ſays he, ſomething for 


poſterity, but I would fain ſee poſterity do ſomething for us. 


I think men are inexcuſable, who fail in a duty of this nature, 


£1 4 Ys 


ſince it is ſo eaſily diſcharged. . When a man conſiders, that the putting 


a few twigs into the ground, is doing good to one who will make his 
appearance in the world about fifty years hence, or that he is perhaps 
making one of his own deſcendants eaſie or rich, by ſo inconſiderable an 


eſpence, if he finds himſelf averſe to it, he muſt conclude that he has a 
poor and baſe heart, void of all generous principles and love to man- 


— 


There is one conſideration, which may very much enforce what I have 


| here ſaid. Many honeſt minds that are naturally diſpoſed to do good in 
the world, and become beneficial to mankind, complain within themſelves 


that they have not talents for it. This therefore is a good office, which 


is ſuited to the meaneſt capacities, and which may be performed by mul- 


titudes, who have not abilities ſufficient to deſerve well of their country, 


and to recommend themſelves to their poſterity, by any other method. lt 
is the phraſe of a friend of mine, when any uſeful country neighbour 
dies, that you may trace him: which I look upon as a good funeral ora- 
tion, at the death of an honeſt Husbandman, who has left the impreſſi- 


ons of his induſtry behind him, in the place where he has lived. 


Upon the foregoing conſiderations, I can ſcarce forbear repreſenting 
the ſubject of this paper as a kind of moral virtue: which, as I have al- 
ready ſhown, recommends itſelf likewiſe by the pleaſure that attends it. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this is none of thoſe turbulent pleaſures which 
is apt to gratifie a man in the heats of youth; but if it be not ſo tumul- 
tuous, it is more laſting. Nothing can be more delightful, than to enter- 
tain our ſelves with proſpects of our own making, and to walk under 
thoſe ſhades which our own induſtry has raiſed. Amuſements of this 
nature compoſe the mind, and lay at reſt all thoſe paſſions which are un- 
eaſie to the Soul of man, beſides, that they naturally engender good 
thoughts, and diſpoſe us to laudable contemplations. Many of the old 


Philoſophers paſſed away the greateſt parts of their lives among their, 


gardens. Epicurus himſelf could not think ſenſual pleaſure attainable in 
any other ſcene. Every Reader who is acquainted with Homer, Virgil 


and Horace, the greateſt genius's of all antiquity, knows very well with 


O 2 how 
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how much rapture they have ſpoken on this ſuhject; and that Virgil i in 


irticular has written a whole book on the art of planting. _ 
This art ſeems to have been more eſpecially adapted to the nature of 
man in his Primæval ſtate, when he had life enough to ſee his producti- 


ons flourith in their utmoſt beauty, and gradually decay with him. One 
who lived before the flood. might have ſeen a wood of the-talleſt oakes 


in the acorn. But only mention this particular, in order to introduce 
in my next paper, a hiſtory which I have found among the accounts of 


bone, and which may 2 looked upon 4 as an N novel. 
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Cohu, by whom ſome of the learned think is meant Cain. She 


775 L PA was one 5 the 150 mines) of Zilpeb of they race of 
was exceedingly beautiful, and when ſhe was but a girl of three- 


ſcore and ten years of age, received the addreſſes of ſeveral who made 


love to her. Among theſe. were two brothers, Harparh and Shalum ; 


Harpath being the firſt-born, was maſter of that fruitful region which lies 
at the foot of mount Tir gab, in the ſouthern parts of China. Shalum 


| (which is to ſay the Planter in the Chine/? language) poſſeſſed all the neigh- 


bouring hills, and that great range of mountains which goes- under the 
name of Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty contemptuous ſpirit ; Ma- 
lum was of a gentle diſpoſition, beloved both by God and man. 

It is ſaid that, among the Antediluvian women, the daughters of Cobu 
had their minds wholly ſet upon riches; for which reaſon the beautiful 
Hilpa preferred Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous flocks and 
herds, that covered all the low country which runs along the foot of 
mount Tir gab, and is watered by ſeveral fountains and ſtreams breaking 
out of the ſides of that mountain. 

Harpath made ſo quick a diſpatch of his courtſhip, that he mefried . 


[ip ii in the hundredth year of her age; and PvE of an 1 infolent tem- 
per, 
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per, laughed to Cen his brother Shalum for having pretended to the 
beautiful z/pa, when he was maſter of nothing but a long chain of rocks 
and mountains. This ſo much provoked Sha/um, that he is ſaid to have 


curſed his brother in the bitterneſs of his heart, and to have prayed that 
one of his mountains might fall upon his head, if ever he came within 


the ſhadow of it. 
From this time forward Harpath would never venture out of the val. 


lies, but came to an untimely end in the 250th year of his age, being 
drowned in a river as he attempted to croſs it. This river is called to 
this day, from his name who periſhed in it, the river Harpath, and 
what is very remarkable, iſſues out of one of thoſe mountains which 
Shalum wiſhed might fall upon bis brother, when he curſed him in the 
bitterneſs of his heart. . 

 Hilpa was in the 160th year of her age at the death of her husband, 
having brought him but fifty children, before he was ſnatched away, as has 
been already related. Many of the Antediluvians made love to the young 
widow, though no one was thought ſo likely to ſucceed in her affeRions - 
as her firſt lover Shalum, who renewed his court to her about ten years 
after the death of Harpath; for it was not thought decent in thoſe days 
that a widow ſhould be ſeen by a man within ten years. after the deceaſe 
of her husband. 

Shalum falling into a deep b and reſolving to take away that 
objection which had been raiſed againſt him when he made his firſt ad- 
dreſſes to Hilpa, began immediately after her marriage with Harpath, 
to plant all that mountainous region which fell to his lot in the diviſion of 
this country. He knew how to adapt every plant to its proper ſoil, and 
is thought to have inherited many traditional ſecrets of that art from the 
firſt man. This employment turned at length to his profit as well as to his 
amuſement: his mountains were in a few years ſhaded with young trees, 
that gradually ſhot up into groves, woods, and foreſts, intermixed with 
walks, and lawns, and gardens; inſomuch that the whole region, from a 
naked and deſolate proſpect, began now to look like a ſecond paradiſe. 
The pleaſantneſs of the place, and the agreeable diſpoſition of Shalum, 
who was reckoned one of the mildeſt and wiſeſt of all who lived before 
the flood, drew into it multitudes of people, who were perpetually em- 
ployed in the ſinking of wells, the digging of trenches, and the hollow- 
ing of trees, for the better diſtribution of water through every part of 


this ſpacious plantation, 
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The habitations of Shalum looked every year more beautiful in the 
eyes of Hilþa, who, after the ff * of 70 duft, was wonderfully plea- 
ſed with the diſtant proſpect of Shalum's hills, which were then 8982800 
with innumerable tufts of trees and gloomy ſcenes that gave a magniti- 
cence to the place, and converted it into one of the fineſt Landskips the 
eye of man could behold. _ x 
The Chine/e record a letter which Shalum is faid to have written to 
Hilpa, in the eleventh year of her widowhood. I ſhall here tranſlate it, 
without departing from that noble ſimplicity of ſentiments, and plaitineſs 
of manners, which appears in the original. _ * 
Shalum was at this time 180 years old, and Hilpa 170. 


 Shalum Maſter of mount Tirzah, ro Hilpa Miſtreſs of the . as 


In the 588th year of the Ceration. 
cc W HAT have I not ſuffered, O thou FAY of Eilgab, ſince thou 

« gaveſt thy ſelf away in marriage to my rival? I grew wear 
« of the light of the ſun, and have been ever fince:covering my ſelf wi 1 
c woods and foreſts. Theſe threeſcore and ten years have I bewailed the 
« loſs of thee on the tops of mount Tirz4h, and ſoothed my melancho- 
ce ]y among a thouſand gloomy ſhades of my own raiſing. My dwellings 
« are at preſent as the garden of God; every part of them is filled with 
« fruits, and flowers, and fountains, The whole mountain is perfumed 
« for thy reception. Come up into it, O my beloved, and let us people 
« this ſpot of the new world with a beautiful race of mortals; let us 
* multiply exceedingly among theſe delightful ſhades, and fill eve- 
« xy quarter of them with ſons and daughters. Remember, O thou 
ce daughter of Zilpah, that the age of man is but a thouſand years; that 
6 beauty 1 is the admiration but of a few centuries. It flouriſhes as a moun- 
ce tain Oak, or as a Cedar on the top of Tir gab, which in three or four 
« hundred years will fade away, and never be thought of by poſterity, 
* unleſs a young wood ſprings from its roots. Think well on 28 and 

remember thy neighbour in the mountains. 


Having here inſerted this letter, which I look upon as the only Ante- 
diluvian Billet-abux now extant, I ſhall in my next paper give the an- 
ſwer to it, and the ſeque] of this ſtory. . 
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The ſequel of the ſtory of Shalum and Hilpa.- 
HE letter inſerted in my laſt had ſo good an effect upon Hilpa, 
| that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than a twelvemonth after the follow- 
| ing manner. 99 + 
HUilpa Miſtreſs of the vallies, to Shalum Maſter of mount Tirzah. 
2 RS | In the 789th year of the creation, 
& HAT have to do with thee, O Shalum? Thou praiſeſt HZ. - 
4 pass beauty, but art thou not ſecretly enamoured with the ver- 
d dure of her meadows? Art thou not more affected with the proſpect of 
« her green vallies, than thou wouldeſt be with the ſight of her perſon? 
« The lowings of my herds, and the bleatings of my flocks, make a plea- 
« fant echo in thy mountains, and ſound ſweetly in thy ears. What 
« though I am delighted with the wavings of thy foreſts, and thoſe bree- 
zes of perfumes which flow from the top of Tirzah: are theſe like 
« the riches of the valley? own Il | oy 
4 1 know thee, O Shalum: thou art more wiſe and happy than any of 
« the ſons of men. Thy dwellings are among the Cedars; thou ſearch- 
« eſt out the diverſity of ſoils, thou underſtandeſt the influences of the 
« ſtars, and markeſt the change of ſeaſons. Can a woman appear lovely 
« jn the eyes of ſuch a one? Diſquiet me not, O Shatum; let me alone, 
« that I may enjoy thoſe goodly poſſeſſions which are fallen to my lot. 
« Win me not by thy enticing words. May thy trees increaſe and multi- 
« ply; mayeſt thou add wood to wood, and ſhade to ſhade; but tempt | 
« not Hilpa to deſtroy thy ſolitude, and make thy retirement populous. 
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The Chineſe ſay, that a little time afterwards ſhe accepted of a treat 


in one of the neighbouring hills to which Shalum had invited her. This 


treat laſted for two years, and is ſaid to have coſt Sbalum tive hundred 
Antelopes, two thouſand Oſtriches, and a thouſand tun of milk; but 
what moſt of all recommended it, was that variety of delicious fruits and 
Pot-herbs, in which no perſon then living could any way equal Shalum. 
He treated her in the bower which he had planted amidſt the wood of 


nightingales. The wood was made up of ſuch fruit trees and plants as 


are moſt agreeable to the ſeveral kinds of ſinging birds; fo that it had 
drawn into it all the muſick of the country, and was filled from one end 
of the year to the other with the moſt agreeable conſort in ſeaſon. 
He ſhewed her every day ſome beautiful and ſurpriſing. ſcene in this 
new region of wood- lands; and as by this means he had all the opportu- 
nities he could wiſh for of opening his mind to her, he ſucceeded ſo well, 
that upon her departure ſhe made him a kind of promiſe, and gave him 


her word to return him a poſitive anſwer in leſs than fifty years. 


She had not been long among her own people in the vallies, when the 
received new overtures, and at the ſame time a moſt ſplendid viſit from 
Miſhpach, who was a mighty man of old, and had built a great city, which 


be ealed after his own name. Every houſe was made for at leaſt a thou- 


ſand years, nay there were ſome that were leaſed out for three lives; ſo 
that the quantity of ſtone and timber conſumed in this building is 
ſearce to be imagined by thoſe who live in the preſent age of the 


World. This great man entertained her with the voice of muſical 


inſtruments which had been lately invented, and danced, before her to 
the ſound of the timbrel. He alſo preſented her with ſeveral domeſtick 


_ utenſils wrought in braſs and iron, which had been newly found out for 
tae conveniency of life. In the mean time Shalum grew very uneaſie 


with himſelf, and was ſorely diſpleaſed at Hilpa for the reception which 
ſhe had given to Miſhpach, inſomuch that he never wrote to her or ſpoke 
of her during a whole revolution of Saturn; but finding that this inter- 
courſe went no further than a viſit, he again renewed, his addreſſes to 


her, who during his long filence 1 is ſaid very often to have caſt a Wiſhing 


eye upon mount 7724). | 
Her mind continued wavering about twenty years longer between 


| Shalum and Miſhpach; for though her inclinations favoured the former, 


her intereſt pleaded very powerfully for the other. While her heart was 

in this unſettled condition, the following accident happened which de- 

termined her ice. A high tower of wood that ſtood in the city of 
Miſh- 
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Miſhpach having caught fire by a flaſh of lightning, in a few days redu” 
ced the whole town to aſhes. Miſhpach reſolved to rebuild the place 
whatever it ſhould coſt him; and having already deſtroyed all the timber 
of the country, he was forced to have recourſe to Shalum, whoſe foreſts 
were now two hundred years old. He-purchaſed theſe woods with ſo 
many herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, and with ſuch a vaſt extent of 
fields and paſtures, that SHhalum was now grown more wealthy than Miſh- 
pach; and therefore appeared ſocharming in the eyes of Zilpah's daughter, 
that ſne no longer refuſed him in marriage. On the day in which he 
brought her up into the mountains, he raiſed a moſt prodigious pile of 
Cedar, and of every ſweet ſmelling wood, which reached above 300 cu- 
bits in height: he alſo caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh and ſheaves of 
ſpikenard, enriching it with every ſpicy ſhrub, and making it fat with 
the gums of his plantations. This was the burnt- offering which Shalum 
offered in the day of his eſpouſals: the ſmoke of it aſcended up to Hea- 
ven, and filled the whole country with incenſe and perfunme. 
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— Aſlauo labuniur tempora mtu 
Non ſecus ac flumen, Neque enim conſiſtere flumen, 
Mec levis hora poteſt: ſed ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora ſic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur;  —_ 
Ei nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, relictum eſt ; 
 Fitque quod haud fuerat : momentaque cunfta novantur. 
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u E conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion without a circumference: 
W we conſider eternity, or infinite duration, as a line that has nei- 
ther a beginning nor an end. In our Speculations of infinite 
ace, we conſider that particular place in which we exiſt, as a kind of 
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center to the whole expanſion. . In our 5 of eternity, we con- 
Gder the time which is preſent to us as the — which divides the 
whole line into two equal parts. For this reaſon, many witty Authors 
compare the preſent time to an Iſthmus or narrow neck of land, that 
riſes in the midſt of an ocean, * diffuſed on either ſide 
of it. 

Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, naturally throws eternity under 
two diviſions; which we may call in Exgliih, =_ eternity which is paſt, 
and that eternity which is to come. The learned terms of, Aternitas a 
parte ante, and Aternitat a parte poſt, may be more amuling to the 
Reader, but can have no other idea affixed to them than what is convey- 
ed to us by thoſe words, an eternity that is paſt, and an eternity that is to 
come. Each of theſe eternities is bounded at the one extream; or, in 
other words, the former has an end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us firſt of all conſider that eternity which is paſt, reſerving chat 
which is to come for the ſubject of another paper. The nature of this 
eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind of man: our reaſon demon- 
ſtrates to us that it har been, but at the ſame time can frame no idea of 
it, but what is big with abſurdity and contradiction. We can have no 
other conception of any duration which is paſt, than that all of it was 

once preſent; and whatever was once preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance 
from us; and whatever is at any certain diſtance from us, be the diſtance 
never 0 remote, cannot be eternity. The very notion of any duration's 
being paſt, implies that it was once preſent; for the idea of being once 
preſent, is actually included in the idea of its being paſt. This therefore 
s a depth not to be ſounded by human underſtanding. We are ſure that 
there has been an eternity, and yet contradict our ſelves when we mea- 
ſure this eternity by any notion which we can frame of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we ſhall find, that the difficul- 
ties we meet with in our conceptions of Eternity proceed from this ſingle 
reaſon, That we can have no other idea of any kind of duration, than 
that by which we our ſelves, and all other ber Beings, do exiſt; 
which is, a ſueceſſive duration, made up of paſt, preſent, and to come. 
There is nothing which exiſts after this manner, all the parts of whoſe 
exiſtence were not once actually preſent, and conſequently may be reach- 
ed by a certain number of years applied to it. We may aſcend as high 
as we pleaſe, and employ our Being to that eternity which is to come, 


in adding millions of years to millions of years, and we can never come 


up to any fountain-head of duration, to any * in Wy: but 
at 
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at the fame time we are ſure, that whatever was once preſent does lie 
within the reach of numbers, though perhaps we can never be able to 
put enough of them together for that purpoſe, We may as well ſays 
that any thing may be actually preſent in any part of infinite ſpace, 
which does not lye at a certain diſtance from us, as that any part of infi · 
nite duration was once actually preſent, and does not alſo lye at ſome de- 
termined diſtance from us. e diſtance in both caſes may be immea- 
ſurable and indefinite as to our faculties, .but our reaſon tells us that it 
cannot be ſo in it ſelf. Here therefore is that difficulty which human 
underſtanding is not capable of ſurmounting. We are ſure that ſome-. 
thing muſt have exiſted from eternity, and are at the ſame time unable 
to conceive, that any thing which exiſts, according to our notion of ex- 
_ iſtence, can have exiſted from eternity. | | 
It is hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this thought in his own 
mind, to follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſpeculation; but I have been the 
longer on it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtrative argument of the Being 
and Eternity of a God: and though there are many other demonſtrations 
= which lead us to this great truth, I do not think we ought to lay aſide 
any proofs in this matter which the light of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, 
_ eſpecially when it is ſuch a one as has been urged by men famous for 
their penetration and force of underſtanding, and which appears altoge- 
ther concluſive to thoſe who will be at the pains to examine it. 
— Having thus conſidered that Eternity which is paſt, according to the 
beſt idea we can frame of it, I ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral articles 
on this ſubject which are diQated to us by the light of reaſon, and which 
may be looked upon as the Creed of a Philoſopher in this great point. 
Firft, It is certain that no Being could have made it ſelf; for if ſo, it 
muſt have ated before it was, which is a contradiction. | 
Secondly, That therefore ſome Being muſt have exiſted from all Eter- 


Third, That whatever exiſts after the manner of created Beings, or 
according to any notions which we have of exiſtence, could not have 
exiſted from Eternity. UE 
Fourth, That this eternal Being muſt therefore be the great Author 
of nature, the Ancient of days, who, being at infinite diſtance in his per- 
fections from all finite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite different 
manner from them, and in a manner-of which they can have no idea. 

I know that ſeveral of the ſchool- men, who would not be thought ig- 


norant of any thing, have pretended ro explain the manner of God's 
| | 2 | exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, by telling us, That he comprehends infinite duration in every 


9 
8 


moment; that Eternity is with him a punctum ſtans, A fixed point ; or, 

which is as good ſenſe, an Infinite Inſtant : that nothing with reference 
to his exiſtence is either paſt or to come: To which the ingenious Mr. 

- Cowley alludes in his deſcription of heaven, © © © 

- _. ' Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt,  _ 

But an eternal NOW does always laſt. | 


For my own part, I look upon theſe propoſitions as words that have 
no ideas annexed to them; and think men had better own their 1gno- 
rance, than advance doctrines by which they mean nothing, and which 
indeed are ſelf- contradictory. We cannot be too modeſt in our diſquiſi- 
tions, when we meditate on him. who js environed with ſo much glory 
and perfection, who is the ſource of Being, the fountain of all that exi- 
ſtence which we and his whole creation derive from him. Let us there- 
fore with the utmoſt humility acknowledge, that as ſome Being muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have exiſted from eternity, ſo this Being does exiſt after an in- 
comprehenſible manner, ſince it is impoſſible for a Being to have exiſted 
from eternity after our manner or notions of exiſtence. Revelation con- 
firms theſe natural dictates of reaſon in the accounts which it gives us of 
the divine exiſtence, where it tells us, that he is the ſame yeſterday, to 
day, and for ever; that he is the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and 
the Ending; that a thouſand years are with him as one day, and one 
day as a thouſand years; by which, and the like expreſſions, we are 
taught, that his exiſtence, with relation to time or duration, is infinitely 
different from the exiſtence of any of his creatures, and conſequently 
that it is impoſſible for us to frame any adequate conceptions of it. 
In the firſt revelation that he makes of his own Being, he intitles him- 
ſelf, I am that I am; and when Moſes deſires to know what name he 
ſhall give him in his embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids him ſay that, 7 am hath 
ſent you. Our great Creator, by this revelation of himſelf, does in a 
manner exclude every thing elſe from a real exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from his creatures, as the only Being which truly and really exiſts. 
The ancient Platonic notion, which was drawn from ſpeculations of eter- 
nity, wonderfully agrees with this revelation which God has made of 
-bimſelf. There is nothing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, whoſe exi- 
ſtence, as we call it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to come. Such 
a flitting and ſucceſſive exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of exiſtence, and 
ſomething which is like it, than exiſtence it ſelf, He only properly ex- 
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iſs whoſe exiſtence is intirely preſent ; that is, in other words, who 
_ exiſts in the moſt perfect manner, and in ſuch a manner as we have no 
„ / / SI 
Is ſhall conclude this Speculation with one uſeful inference. How can 
we "ſufficiently proſtrate -our ſelves and fall down before our | Makers 
when we confider that ineffable Goodneſs and Wiſdom which contrived 
this exiſtence for finite natures ? What muſt be the overflowings of that 
good-will, which prompted our Creator to adapt exiſtence to Beings, in 
whom it is not neceſſary? eſpecially when we conſider, that he himſelf 
was before in the compleat poſſeſſion of exiftence and of happineſs, and 
in the full enjoyment of eternity. What man can think of himſelf as 
called out and ſeparated from nothing, of his being made a conſcious, a 
reaſonable and a happy creature, in ſhort, of being taken in as a ſharer. of 
exiſtence and a kind of partner in eternity, without being ſwallowed up 
in Wonder, in Praiſe, in Adoration ! It is indeed a thought too big for 
the mind of man, and rather to be entertained in the ſecrecy of devotion 
and in the ſilence of the ſoul, than to be expreſſed by words. The Su- 
preme Being has not given us powers or faculties ſufficient to extol and 
magnifie fuch unutterable goodnels. Ek | 
It is however ſome comfort to us, that we ſhall be always doing what 
we ſhall be never able to do, and that a work which cannot be finiſhed, 


will however be the work of an eternity. 
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Look upon the Play- houſe as a world within it ſelf. They have lately 
1 furniſned the middle region of it with a new ſett of meteors, in or- 
ger to give the Sublime to many modern Tragedies. I was there laſt 
winter at the firſt rehearſal of the new thunder, which is much more 
deep and ſonorous than any hitherto! made uſe of. They have a Salmo- „ 
neus behind the ſeenes, who plays it off with great ſucceſs. Their light- 
nings are made to flaſh more briskly than heretofore ; their clouds are 
| alſo- _ 


nu die SPECTATOR\ Neon 
| -  Mf6better furbdlowed, and more voluminous; not to mention a violent 
| tori locked vp in « Freat chef that is defigned for the Tenge. They 


are alſo provided with above a dozen ſhowers of ſnow, which, as I a 
informed, are the Plays of many unſucceſsful Poets artificially cut an 
ſkreaded for that uſe. Mr. Nimes Edger is to fall in ſnow at the next 
acting of King Lear, in order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, the 
diſtreſs of that unfortunate Prince; and to ferve by way of decoration 
to a piece which that great Critic has written againſt, 
I do not indeed wonder that the actors ſhould be ſuch profeſſed ene- 
mies to thoſe among our tration who are commonly known by the name 
of Critics, fince it is a rule among theſe Gentlemen to fall upon a Play, 
not becauſe it is ill written, but becauſe it takes. Several of them lay 
it down as a maxim, that whatever dramatic performance has a long run, 
muſt of neceſſity be good for nothing; as though the firſt precept in 
poetry were not to pleaſe. Whether this rule holds good or not, I ſhall 
leave to the determination of thoſe who are better judges than my ſelf : 
if it does, I am fure it tends very much to the honour. of thoſe Gentle- 
men who have eſtabliſhed it;; few of their pieces having. been diſgraced 
by a run of three days, and moſt of them being fo exquiſitely written, 
that the town. would never give them more than one night's hearing, 
I have a great eſteem for a true Oritie, fuch as Ariſlotle and Longines 
amongithe Greeks, Horace and Quiutilian among the Romans, Buileas 
and Dacier among the French. But it is our misfortune, that ſome who 
ſet up for profeſſed Critics among us are ſo ſtupid, that they do not know 
how to put ten words together with elegance or common propriety, and 
withal ſo illiterate, that they have no taſte of the learned languages, and 
therefore criticiſe upon old Authors only at ſecond hand. They judge 
of them by what others have written, and not by any notions they have 
of the Authors themſelves. The words Unity, Action, Sentiment, and 
Diction, pronounced with an air of Authority, give them a figure a- 


4 


j mong unlearned Readers, who are apt to believe they are very deep, be- 
p cauſe they are unintelligible. The ancient Critics are full of the praiſes 
. of their contemporaries; they difcover beauties which eſcaped the ob- 
= ſervation of the vulgar, and very often find out reafons for palliating 
| and excuſing ſuch little {lips and overſights as were committed in the 
; writings of eminent Authors. On the contrary, moſt of the ſmatterers 


| in criticiſm who appear among us, make it their buſineſs to vilifie and de- 
4 preciate every new production that gains applauſe, to deſcry imaginary 
. blemiſhes, and to prove by far-fetched arguments, that what paſs for 

beauties 
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beauties i in any celebrated piece. are faults and errors. In ſhort, the wri- 
ings of theſe Critics compared with thoſe of the Ancients, are like the 
works of the Sophiſts compared with thoſe of the old Philoſophers, . > 
Envy and Cavil are the natural fruits of lazineſs and ignorance ; which 
was erh the reaſon, that in the heathen mythology Momus is ſaid 


do be the fon of Nox and Sownur, of Darkneſs and Sleep. Idle men, 


who have not been at the pains to accompliſh or diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
are very apt to detraft from others; as ignorant men are very ſubject to 
decry thoſe beauties in a celebrated work which they have not eyes to 
diſcover. Many of our ſons of Mowns, who dignify themſelves by the 
name of Critics, are the genuine deſcendants of thoſe two illuſtrious 
Anceſtors, "They are often led into thoſe numerous abſurdities, in which 
they daily inſtruct the people, by not conſidering that, Firſt, There is 
ſometimes a greater judgment ſhewn in deviating from the rules of art, 
than in adhering to them ; and, Secondly, That there is more beau ia 
the works of a great Genius who is ignorant of all the rules of art, than 
in the works of a little Ps, who not Oy knows, but ſcrupulouſly 


obſerves them, 
Firſt, We may often take notice of men who are perfectly acquainted 


with all the rules of good writing, and notwithſtanding chuſe to depart 
from them on extraordinary occaſions. I could give inſtances out of all 
the Tragic writers of antiquity who have fhewn their judgment in this 
particular, and purpoſely receded from an eſtabliſhed rule of the drama, 
when it has made way for a much higher beauty than the obſervation of 
ſuch a rule would have been. Thoſe who have ſurveyed the nobleſt 
pieces of architecture and ſtatuary both ancient and modern, know very 
well that there are frequent deviations from art in the works of the grea- 

teſt maſters, which have produced a much nobler effect than a more ac- 
eurate and exact way of proceeding could have done. This often ariſes 
from what the Ialiaut call the Guſto Grande in theſe arts, which is what 


woe cill the Sublime in writing. 


In the next place, our Critics do not ſeem ſenſible that there is more- 
beauty in the works of a great Genius whe is ignorant of the rules of 
art, than in thoſe of a little Genius who knows and obſerves them. It is 

of theſe men of genius that Terence ſpeaks, in en to the * 


artificial cavillers of his time 
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A Cute may have the ſame conſolation” in the ill Mebelr of his Play, as 


Dr. South tells us a Phyſician has at the death of a patient, That he was 


killed /ecundum artem. Our inimitable Shake/pear is a {tumbling-block 


to the whole tribe of theſe rigid Critics, Who would not rather read 
one of his Plays, where there is not à ſingle rule of the Stage obſerved, 
than any production of a modern Critic, where there is not one of them 
violated * Shakeſpear was indeed born with all the ſeeds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the ſtone in Pyrrius's ring, which, as Pliny tells 


us, had the figure of Apolls and the nine Muſes in the veins of it, Pro- 
duced by the ſpontaneous hand of Fare, 5 20 any help from art. 
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both of them, make a very good figure in the ſpecies, ſo long 
as they keep their reſpective humours from degenerating into 


the neighbouring extreme; there being a natural tendency in the one to 


a melancholy moroſeneſs, and j in the other to a fantaſlic levity;  - 
The merry part of the world are very amiable, © whilſt they diffuſe + a 


chearfulneſs through converſation at proper ſeaſons and on proper occa- 
ſions ; but, on the contrary, a great grievance to ſociety, when they in- 


fect every diſcourſe with inſipid mirth, and turn into ridicule ſuch ſub- 
jects as are not ſuited to it. For though laughter is looked upon by 
the Philoſophers as the property of Reaſon, the CAFES of it has been a. 
ways conſidered as the mark of folly. - 


On the other ſide, ſeriouſneſs has its beauty whillt it is attended with : 
chearfulneſs and humanity, and does not come in unſeaſonably to pall 


the good humour of thoſe with whom we converſe. 
"Theſe two ſets of men, notwithſtanding they each of them ſhine in 
their reſpective characters, are apt to — a natural averſion and antipa- 


thy to one another. What 


" 
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What is more uſual, than to hear men of ſerious tempers and auſtere 
morals, enlarging upon the vanities and follies of the young and gay part 
of the ſpecies; whilſt they look with a kind of horror upon ſuch pomps 
and diverſions as are innocent in themſelves, and only culpable when 
they draw the mind to0.much? 7 py 
I I could not but ſmile upon reading a paſſage in the account which Mr. 
Baxter gives of his own life, wherein he repreſents it as à great bleſſing, 
that in his youth he very narrowly eſcaped getting a place-at court. 
It muſt indeed be cotifefſed hit levity & temper takes'a man off his 
uard, and opens a paſs to his ſoul for any. temptation that aſſaults it. 
It favours all the approaches of vice, and weakens all the reſiſtance of 
virtue. For which feaſon a Tenowhed Stateſmin Queen E1izaberh's 
days, after having retired from court and publick buſineſs, in order to 
give himfelf up to the duties of religion; when any of his old friends 
ufed to viſit him, had fill this word of advice in his mouth, Be /erious. 
An eminent Iralian Author of this caſt of mind, ſpeaking of the great 
advantage of a ſerions and compoſed remper, Wiſhes very gravely, that 
for the benefit of mankind he had Trophonins's cave in his poſſeſſion ; 
which, ſays he, would contribute more to the reformation of manners 
than all the Work-houſes and Bridewells in Europe. © F 
We have a very particular deſcription of this cave in Pau ſunlar, wilo tells 
us, that it was made in the form of à huge oven, and had many particular 
circumſtances, which diſpoſed the perſon who was in it to be more pen- 
ſive and thoughtful than ordinary; inſomuch that no man was ever ob- 
ſerved to laugh all his life after, who had once made his entry into this 
cave. It was uſual in thoſe times, when any one carried a more than 
ordinary gloomineſs in his features, to tell him that he looked like one 
juſt come out of Trephonius's cave. Wt yy | 
On the other hand, writers of a more merry complexion have been no 
lefs ſevere on the oppoſite party; and have had one advantage above them, 
that they have attacked them with more turns of wit and humour. 
|  Aﬀeer all, if a man's temper were at his own diſpoſal, I think he would 
not chuſe to be of either of theſe parties; ſince the moſt perfect chara- 
Rer is that which is formed ont of both of them. A man would nei- 
ther-chuſe to be a Hermit nor a Buffoon : human nature is not ſo miſe- 
able, as that we ſhould be always melancholy ; nor ſo happy, as that we 
ſhould be always merry. In a word, a man ſhould not live as if there 
was no God in the world; nor, at the ſame time, as if there were no men 
gf One BY, 5 — 
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Have always taken a particular niere, in examining the opinions 
5 which men of different religion, different ages, and different coun- 
tries, have entertained concerning the immortality of the Soul, and 
the ſtate of happineſs which they promiſe themſelves in another world. 
For whatever prejudices and errors human nature lies under; we find 
that either reaſon, or tradition from our firſt parents, has diſoovered to 
all people ſomething in theſe great points which bears analogy to truth, 
and to the doctrines opened to us by divine revelation. I was lately diſ- 
courſing on this ſubject with a learned perſon who has been very much 
converſant among the inhabitants of the more weſtern parts of Africt. 
Upon his converſing with ſeveral in that country, he tells me that their no- 
tion of Heaven or of a future ſtate of happineſs is this, That every thing 
we there wiſh for will immediately preſent it ſelf to us. We find, ſay 
they, our Souls are of ſuch. a nature that they require variety, and are 
not capable of being always delighted with the ſame objects. The ſu- 
preme Being therefore, in compliance with this taſte of happineſs which. 
he has planted in the Soul of man, will raiſe up from time to time, fay 
they, every gratification which ät is in the humour to be pleaſed with. 
If we wiſh to be in groves or bowers, among running ſtreams. or falls of- 
water, we ſhall immediately find our. ſelves in the midſt of ſuch a ſcene. 
as. we deſire. If we would be entertained, with muſick and the melody 
of ſounds, the conſort riſes upon our wiſh, and the whole region about. 
us is filled with harmony. In ſhort, every-defire will be followed by fru- 
ition, and. whatever a man's inclination directs him to, will. be preſene. 
with him. Nor is it material whether. the Supreme power. creates in 
conformity to our wiſhes, or whether he only produces ſuch a change in- 
our imagination, as makes us believe our ſelves. converſant among thoſe. 
ſecenes which delight us. Our W will be the ſame, whether it pro- 
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ceed from external objects, or from the impreſſions of the Deity upon 
our own private fancies. This is the account which I have received 
from my learned friend. Notwithſtanding this ſyſtem of belief be in ge- 
neral very chimerical and viſionary, there is ſomething ſublime in its man- 
ner of "conſidering the influence of a Divine Being on a human Soul. It 
has alfo, like moſt other opinions of the heathen world upon theſe im- 
portant points, it has, I ſay, its foundation in truth, as it ſuppoſes the Souls 
of good men after this life to be in a ſtate of perfect happineſs, that in 
this ſtate there will be no barren hopes, nor fruitleſs wiſhes, and that we 
ſhall enjoy every thing we can deſire. But the particular circumſtance 
which'T am moſt pleaſed with in this ſcheme, and which ariſes from a 
juſt reflexion upon human nature, is that variety of pleaſures which it 
ſuppoſes the Souls of good men will be poſſeſſed of in another world. 
This I think highly probable from the dictates both of reaſon and reve- 
lation. The Soul confiſts of many faculties, as the underſtanding, and 
the will, with all the ſenſes both outward and inward; or to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, the Soul can exert her ſelf in many different ways of 
action. She can underſtand, will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and diſ- 
courſe, and apply her ſelf to many other the like exerciſes of different 
kinds and natures ; but what is more to be conſidered, the Soul is capa- 
ble of receiving a moſt exquiſite pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the exer- 
ciſe of 'any of theſe its powers, when they are gratified with their pro- 
per objects; ſhe can be entirely happy by the ſatisfaction of the memory, 
the ſight, the hearing, or any other mode of perception. Every faculty is 
as a diſtin taſte in the mind, and hath objects accommodated to its pro- 
per reliſh. Doctor Tillot ſon ſomewhere ſays, that he will not preſume. 
to determine in what conſiſts the happineſs of the Bleſſed, becauſe God Al- 
mighty is capable of making the Soul happy by ten thouſand different 
ways. Beſides thoſe ſeveral avenues to pleaſure which the Soul is en- 
dowed with in this life; it is not impoſlible, according to the opinions of 
many eminent Divines, but there may be new faculties in the Souls of 
good men made perfect, as well as new ſenſes in their glorified bodies. 
This we are ſure of, that there will be new objects offered to all thoſe 
faculties which are eſſential to us. is a, e 2 
We are likewiſe to take notice that every particular faculty is capable 
of being employed on a very great variety of objects. The underſtand- 
ing, for example, may be happy in the contemplation of moral, natural, 
mathematical, and other kinds of truth. The memory likewiſe may turn 
it ſelf to an infinite multitude of objects, eſpecially when the Soul ſhall 
ö () 2 have 
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has paſſed. "i. the 8 of many. logs 982 Years, aud call refleR- 
with pleaſure on the days of eternity, Every other Truly: DH be: gon 
fidered in the ſame. extent, 

We cannot queſtion but that the hap ineſs of a Soul will be 2dequate- 
to its nature, and that it is not Area, with any faculties which are to 
tye uſeleſs and unemployed. The happineſs, is to be the happineſs of the 
whole man, and, we may eaſily conceive to our ſelyes the happineſs of the 
Soul, whilſt any one of its faculties is in the fruition of its chief goed, 
The happineſs may be of a more exalted nature in proportion as the fa- 
culty employed is ſo; but as the whole Soul acts in the | exertion. of any. 
of its particular powers, the whole Soul i is happy in the pleaſure which 
ariſes from any of its particular acts. For notwithſtanding, as has been 
before binted, and as it has been taken notice of by one of the greateſt 
modern Philoſophers, we divide the Soul into ſeveral powers and faculties, 
there is no ſuch diviſion in the Soul it ſelf, ſince it is the whole Soul that 
remembers, underſtands, wills, or imagines. Our manner of conſidering 
the memory, underſtanding, will, imagination, and the like faculties, is 
for the better enabling us to expreſs our ſelves: in ſueh abſtracted ſubjects. 
of ſpeculation, not. that there is any ſuch diviſion in the Soul it felf.- 

Seeing then that the Soul has many different faculties, or in other: 
words, many different ways of acting; that it can be intenſely pleated,. 
or made happy by all theſe different faculties, or ways of acting; that it 
may be endowed with ſeveral latent faculties, which it is not at preſent 

in a condition to exert; that we cannot believe the Soul is endowed 
with any faculty which is of no uſe to it; that whenever any one of theſe 
faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the Soul is in a ſtate of bappineſs; and in: 
the laſt place, conſidering that the happineſs of another world is to be tbe 
happineſs of the whole man; who can queſtion but that there is an infmite 
variety in thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; and that this fulneſs of joy 
will be made up of all thoſe Pleaſures which the nature of the Soul! 18 ca 

pable of receiving. 

We ſhall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, if we obſeon the- 
nature of variety, with regard to the mind of man. The Soul does not 
care to be always in the ſame bent. The faculties relieve one another by 
turns, and receive an additional pleaſure from the novelty of thoſe able, 
about which they are converſant. 

Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this notion; under the diffe- 
rent views which it gives us of our future happineſs. In the deſcription 
of the throne of Goq; it repreſents.to us all thoſe objects which are able 
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to-gratifie the ſenſes and imagination: In very many places it intimates: 
te us all the happineſs which the underſtanding can poffibly receive in 
that ſtate, where all things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall Know, 
even as we are known; the raptures of devotion, of divine love, the plea- 
ſure of converſing with our bleſſed Saviour, with an innumerable hoſt of 
Angels; and with the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, are likewiſe re- 
veeedto-us in feyeral parts of the holy writings. There are alſo menti- 
oned thoſe Hierarchies, or governments, in which the Bleſſed ſhall be rang- 
ed one above another, and in which we may be ſure a great part of our 
happineſs will likewife conſiſt; for it will not be there as in this world, 
where every one is aiming at power and ſuperiority; but on the contra- 
ry, every one will find that ſtation the moſt proper for him in which he 
is placed, and will probably think that he could not have been ſo happy 
in any other ſtation. Fheſe and many other particulars, are marked in 
divine revelation. as the ſeveral ingredients of our happineſs in Heaven, 
which. all imply. ſuch a variety of joys, and ſuch a gratification of 
the Soul in all its different faculties, as I have been here mentioning: 
Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the, Eherubims are a ſet of Angels 
who know moſt,. and the Seraphims a fer of Angels who love moſt. Whe-- 
ther this diſtinction be not altogether imaginary, I ſnall not here examine; 
but it is highly probable that among the ſpirits of good men, there may 
be ſome who will be more pleaſed with the employment of one faculty 
than of another, and this perhaps according to thoſe innocent and virtu- 
ous habits or inclinations which have here taken the deepeſt root. 
E might here apply this conſideration to the ſpirits of wicked men, with- 
relation to the pain which they ſhall ſuffer in every one of their faculties,. 
and the reſpective miſeries which ſhalt be appropriated to each faculty in 
articular. But leaving this to the reflection of my Readers, I ſhall con- 
clude, with obſerving how we ought to be thankful to our great Creator, 
and rejoice in the Being which he has beſtowed upon us, for having made. 
the Soul ſuſceptible of pleaſure by ſo many different ways. We ſee by 
what a variety of paſſages, joy and gladneſs may enter into the thoughts 
of man. How wonderfully a human ſpirit is framed, to imbibe its pro- 
per ſatisfactions, and taſte the goodneſs of its Creator. We may there- 
fore look into our ſelves with rapture and amazement, and cannot ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs our gratitude to him, who has-encompaſſed us with ſuch pro- 
fuſion of bleſſings, and opened in us ſo many capacities of enjoying them. 
There cannot be a ſtronger argument that God has deſigned us for a 
fate of future happineſs, and for that Heaven which he has revealed to 
. | , 


* 


| | us, than thathe has thus naturally qualified the Soul for it, and made itaBe- 
| | ing capable of receiving ſo much bliſs. He would never have made ſuch 
3 | faculties in vain, and have endowed us with powers that were not 
1 to be exerted on ſuch objects as are ſuited to them. It is very manifeſt 
| by the inward frame and conſtitution of our minds, that he has een 
them to an infinite variety of leaſures and gratifications,  whic| 
8B to be met with in this life. We ſhould therefore at all times take care 
- that we do not difappoint this his gractous purpoſe and intention towards. 

6 us, and make thoſe faculties which he formed as ſo many qualifications 35 
125 -happinels and rewards, to be che inſtruments of pain and puniſhment. 
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1 has been remarked, by curious obſervers, that poets are generally 


long-lived, and run beyond the uſual age of man, if not cut off by 
ſome accident or exceſs, as Anacreon, in the midſt of a very merry 
old age, was choaked with a grape-ſtone. The ſame redundancy of ſpi- 
rits, that produces the poetical flame, keeps up the vital warmth, and ad- 
miniſters uncommon fewel to life. I queſtion not but ſeveral inſtances 
will occur to my Reader's memory, from Homer down to Mr. Dryden. 
ſhall only take notice of two who have excelled in Lyrics, the one an 
ancient and the other a modern. The firſt gained an immortal reputa- 
tion by celebrating ſeveral Jockeys in the Oùmpic games; the laſt has 
ſignalized himſelf on the ſame occaſion by the Ode that begins with— 
To horſe, brave boys, to New market, to horſe. My Reader will, by this 
time, know that the two Poets I have mentioned, are Pindar and Mr. 
4 Urfey. The former of theſe is long ſince laid in his urn, after having, 
many years together, endeared himſelf to all Greece by his tuneful com- 

oſitions. Our countryman is ſtill living, and in a blooming old age, that 
{till promiſes many muſical productions; for, if I am not miſtaken, our 
Britiſh Swan will ſing to the laſt. The beſt judges, who have peruſed 
his laſt ſong on the Moderate Man, do not diſcover any decay in his 

rts, but think it deſerves a place among the works with which he obliged 
the world in his more early years. 

I am led into this ſubject by a viſit which I lately received from my good 
old friend and contemporary. As we both flouriſhed together in King 
Charles the Second's reign, we diverted our ſelves with the remembrance 
of ſeveral particulars that paſſed in the world before the greateſt part of 
my Readers were born, and could not but ſmile to think how inſenſibly 
we were grown into a couple of venerable old Gentlemen. Tom ob- 
ſerved to me, that after having written more Odes than Horace, and 

Vor- V. R about 
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about four times as many Comedies as Terence, he was reduced to great 
difficult ies by the importunities of a ſet of men, who, of late years, had 
furniſhed him with the accommodations of life, and would not, as we 
ay, be paid with a ſong. In order to extricate my old friend, I imme- 
diately ſent for the three directors of the Play-houſe, and defired them. 
that they would in their turn do a good office for a man, who, in Shake- 
ſpear's phraſe, had often filled their mouths, I mean with pleaſantry and 
popular conceits. They very generoully liſtened to my propoſal, and a- 
greed to act the Plhorting-Siffers, (a very taking Play of my old friend's. 
A polis) on the the 15th of the next month, for the benefit of the _ 
uthor. 8 1 . 
My kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. 4 Urfey will be imperfect, if after 
| having engaged the players in his favour, I do not get the town to oome 
into it. I muſt therefore heartily recommend to all the young Ladies, 
my diſciples, the cafe of my old friend, who has often made their grand- 
mothers merry, and whoſe Sonnets have perhaps lulled a-fleep many a 
prefent Toaſt, when the lay in her cradle. TOM 
- Thave already prevailed upon my Lady Lizard to be at the houſe in 
one of the front boxes, and defign, if 1 am in town, to lead her in my 
ſelf at the head of her daughters. The Gentleman I am ſpeaking of has 
laid obligations on ſo many of his countrymen, that I hope they will 
think this but a juſt return to the good ſervice of a veteran Poet. 

I my ſelf remember King Charles the Second leaning on Tom d Urfeys 
moulder more than once, and humming over a with him. It is cer- 
tain that Monarch was not a little ſupported by Fey #9. great Cæſar, which 
gave the Whigs ſuch a blow as they were not able to recover that whole 
reign. My friend afterwards attacked Popery with the ſame ſucceſs, 
having expoſed Bellarmine and Porto-Carrero more than once in ſhort 
fatyrical compoſitions, which have been in every body's mouth. He has 
made uſe of Italian tunes and ſonnata's for promoting the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt, and turned a conſiderable part of the Pope's muſic againſt him- 

ſelf. In ſhort, he has obliged the Court with political Sonnets, the coun- 
try with Dialogues and Paſtorals, the City with Deſcriptions of a Lord- 
Mayor's feaſt, not to mention his little Ode upon S, ball, with many 
others of the like nature. „ 
Should the very individuals he has celebrated make their appearance 
together, they would be ſufficient to fill the Play-houſe. Pretty Peg of 
Windſor, Gilian of Croydon, with Dolly aud Molly, and Tommy and 
Johny, with many others to be met with in the muſſcal miſcellanies, en- 


titled Pills to purge Melancholy, would make a good benefit night. 
* 5 As 
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As my friend, aſter the manner of the old Lyricks, accompanies his 
works with his own voice, he has been the delight of the moſt polite 
companies and converſations from the beginning of King Charles the 
Second's reign to our preſent times. Many an honeſt Gentleman has got 
a reputation in his country, by pretending to have been in company witk 


Tom d'Urfey. 
I might here mention ſeveral other merits in my friend; as his enrich- 


ing our language with a multitude of rhimes, and bringing words toge- 
ther that, without his good offices, would never have been acquainted 
with one another, ſo long as it had been a tongue. But I muſt not omit 
that my old friend angles for a trout the beſt of any man in England. 
May flies come in late this ſeaſon, or I my ſelf ſhould, before now, have 
had a trout of his hooking. | 
After what J have ſaid, and much more aa I winde ſay, on this ſubject, 
I queſtion not but the world will think that my old friend ought not to 
paſs the remainder of his life in a cage like a ſinging bird, but enjoy all 
that pindaric liberty which is ſuitable to a man of his genius. He has 
made the world merry, and I hope they will make him eafie ſo long as 
he ſtays among us. This I will take upon me to ſay, they cannot do a 
kindneſs to a more diverting companion, or a more chef honeſt and 


good-natured man. 


N' 71. Tueſday, June 2. 
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Quale Portentum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis, 
Nec Jube tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. Hor. 
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7 Queſtion not but my country cuſtomers will be ſurprized to hear me 
complain. that this town is, of late years, very much infeſted with 
Lions; and will, perhaps, look upon it as a ſtrange piece of news, 
when I aſſure them that there are many of theſe beaſts of prey who walk 
R 2 our 
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our ſtreets, in broad day-light, beating about from Coffee-houſe to | Cot: 
| ec houſe, and ſeeking whom they may devour, _ 5 
To unriddle this paradox, I muſt acquaint my rural Reader, that we 

| polite men of the town give the name of a Lion to any one that is a'great 
man's ſpy. And whereas I cannot diſcharge my office of Guardian with- 


out ſetting a mark on ſuch a noxious animal, and cautioning my wards 


againſt him, I ee this whole e as an Eſſay upon the political 
Lion. 

It has coſt me a great . of time to diſcover the reaſon of this ap- 
pellation, but after many diſquiſitions and conjectures on ſo obſcure a 
ſubject, I find there are two accounts of it more ſatisfactory than the reſt. 
In the republick of Venice, which has been always the mother of politics, 
there are near the Doge's palace ſeveral large figures of Lions curiouſly 
wrought in marble, with mouths gaping in a moſt enormous manner. 
' Thoſe who have a mind to give the ſtate any private intelligence of what 

paſſes in the city, put their hands into the mouth of one of theſe Lions, 
and convey into it a paper of ſuch private informations as any way re- 
gard the intereſt or ſafety of the common- wealth. By this means all the 
ſecrets of State come. out of the Lion's mouth. The informer is con- 
cealed, it is the Lion that tells every thing. In ſhort, there is not a miſ- 
management in office, or a murmur in converſation, which the Lion does 
not acquaint the government with. For this reaſon, ſay the learned, a 
ſpy is very properly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lion. 

I muſt confeſs this etymology 1s plauſible enough, and I did for ſome 
time acquieſce in it, till about a year or two ago I met with a little Ma- 
nuſcript which ſets this whole matter in a clear light.. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ſays my Author, the renowned MWalſingham had many 
ſpies in his ſervice, from whom the government received great advantage. 
The moſt eminent among them was the Stateſman's barber, whoſe Sirname 
was Lion. This fellow had an admirable knack of fiſhing out the ſecrets 
of his cuſtomers, as they were under his hands. He would rub and la- 
ther a man's head, until he had got out every thing that was in it. He 
had a certain fnap in his fingers and volubility in his tongue, that would 
engage a man to talk with him whether he would or no. By this means 
he became an inexhauſtible fund of private intelligence, and ſo ſi ignalized 
himſelf in the capacity of a ſpy, that from his time a maſter-ſpy goes 
under the name of a Lion. 

Walſmgham had a moſt excellent penetration, and never attem pted 
to turn any man into a Lion whom he did not ſee highly qualified for it, 


when 
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when he was in his human condition. Indeed the ſpeculative men of 
_ thoſe times ſay of him, that he would now and then play them off and 
expoſe them a little unmercifully ; but that, in my opinion, ſeems only 
good policy, for otherwiſe they might ſet up for men again, when they 
thought fit, and deſert his ſervice. But however, though in that very 
corrupt age he made uſe of theſe animals, he had a great eſteem for true 
men, and always exerted the higheſt generoſity in offering them more, 
without asking terms of them, and doing more for them out of meer 
reſpect for their talents, though againſt him, than they could expect from 
any other Miniſter whom they had ſerved never ſo conſpicuouſly. This 
made Raleigh (who profeſſed himſelf his opponent) ſay one day to a 
friend, Pox fake this Wallingham, he baffles every body, be will not {6 
much as let a man hate him in private. True it is, that by the wander- 

ings, roarings, and lurkings of his Lions he knew the way to every man 
breathing, who had not a contempt for the world it ſelf : he had Lions 
. rampant whom he uſed for the ſervice of the Church, and couchant who- 
were to lie down for the Queen. They were ſo much at command that 
the couchant would act as rampant, and the rampant as couchant, with- 
out being the leaſt out of countenance, and all this within four and 
twenty hours. Walſingham had the pleaſanteſt life in che world, for, by 
the force of his power and intelligence, he ſaw men as they really were, 
and not as the world thought of them: all this was principally brought 
about by feeding his Lions well, or keeping them hungry, according to 
their different conſtitutions. 

Having given this ſhort, but neceſſary account of this Stateſman and 
his barber, who, like the taylor in Shake/pear's Pyramus and T hisbe, was 
a man made as other men are, notwithſtanding he was a nominal Lion, I 
ſhall proceed to the deſcription of this ſtrange ſpecies of creatures. E- 
ver ſince the wiſe Walſingham was Secretary in this nation, our Stateſmen 
are ſaid to have encouraged the breed among us, as. very well knowing 
that a Lion in our Britiſß Arms is one of the ſupporters of the Crown, 
and that it 1s impoſſible for a government, in which there are ſuch a va- 
riety of factions and intrigues, to ſubſiſt without this neceſſary animal. 

A Lion, or 'maſter-ſpy, has ſeveral Jack-calls under him, who are his 
retailers of intelligence, and bring him in materials for his report ; his 
chief haunt is a Coffee-houfe, and' as his voice is exceeding ſtrong, it 


aggravates the ſound of every thing it repeats. 
As the Lion L thirlts after blood, and Is of a fierce and cruel 


* thoſe 
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thoſe that cut off heads, hang, draw and quarter, of end in the ruin of 
the perſon who becomes his prey. If he gets the wind of any word or 
action that may do a man good, it is not for his Purpose, rn 
chace, and falls into a more agreeable ſcent. 


He diſcovers a wonderful ſagacity in ſeeking after his prey: | | 
and frisks about in a thouſand ſportful "motions to draw it within his . 


reach, and has a particular way of imitating the ſound of the ereature 
whom he would enſnare; an artifice to be met with in no beaſt of prey, 
except the Mena and the political Lion. 0 

You ſeldom ſee a cluſter of news- mongers without a Lion in the midſt 
of them. He never miſſes taking his ſtand within ear-ſhot of one of 
thoſe. little ambitious men who ſet up for orators in places of publick re- 
ſort. If there is a whiſpering hole, or any publick-ſpirited corner in a 
Coffee-houſe, you never fail of ſeeing a lion couched upon his elbow” in 
ſome part of the neighbourhood. 

A Lion is particularly addicted to the perk of every looſe paper that 
lies in his way. He appears more than ordinary attentive to what he 
reads, while he liſtens to thoſe who are about him. He takes up the 
Poſtman, and ſnuffs the candle that he may hear the better by it. I have 
| ſeen a Lion pore upon a ſingle paragraph in an old Gazette for two hours 

together, if his neighbours have been talking all that while. 

Having given a full deſcription of this monſter, for the benefit of ſuch 
innocent perſons as may fall into his walks, I ſhall apply a word or two 
to the Lion himſelf, whom I would deſire to confider that he is a crea- 
ture hated both by God and man, and regarded with the utmoſt con- 
tempt even by fach as make. uſe of him. Hangmen and executioners 

are neceſſary in a State, and ſo may the animal I have been here mention- 
ing; but how deſpicable is the wretch that takes on him ſo vile an em- 
ployment ? there is ſcarce a Being that would not ſuffer by a compariſon 
with him, except that Being only who acts the fame kind of part, and is 


both the tempter and accuſer of mankind. 


N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five weeks laft paſt, muſled three Yan 
gorged five, and killed ove, On Monday next the skin of the dead one 


w1/l be hung up, in terrorem, at Buttons Coffee-houſe over-againſt . „ 
in Copeut- Garden. | 


Wedneſday, 


* 90. me GUARD, . 


N s nanu % „ 
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| HERE is no maxim in politicks more indiſputable, than that a 
1 1 nation ſhould have many honours in reſerve for thoſe who do na- 
tional ſervices. This raiſes emulation, cheriſhes publick merit, and 
inſpires every one with an ambition which promotes the good of his 
eountry. The leſs expenſive theſe honours are to the publick, the more 
ſtill do they turn to its advantage. 5 

The Romans abounded with theſ& little honorary rewards, that with- 
out conferring wealth or riches, gave only place and diſtinction to the 

erſon who received them. An oaken garland to be worn on feſtivals 
and publick ceremonies, was the glorious recompence of one who had 
covered a citizen in battle. A Soldier would not only venture his life for 
a mural crown, but think the moſt hazardous enterprize ſufficiently re- 
paid by ſo noble a donation. | 

But among all honorary rewards which are neither dangerous nor de- 
trimental to the donor, I remember none ſo remarkable as the titles which 
are beſtowed by the Emperor of China. Theſe are never given to any. 
ſubject, ſays Monſieur 4e Conte, till the ſubject is dead. If he has plea- 
ſed his Emperor to the laſt, he is called in all publick memorials by the 
title which the Emperor confers on him after his death, and his children 
take their rank-accordingly, This keeps the ambitious ſubje in a per- 
petual dependance, making him always vigilant and active, and in every 
thing conformable to the will of his Sovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us, which are more eſteemed 
by the perſon who receives them, and are cheaper to the Prince, than 
the giving of Medals. But there is ſomething in the modern manner of 
celebrating a great action in Medals, which makes ſuch a reward much 
leſs valuable than it was among the Romans. There is generally but one 


coin ſtampt upon the occaſion, which is made a preſent to the perſon 


who is celebrated on it. By this means his whole fame is in his own cu- 
ſtody. | 
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ſtody. The applauſe that is beſtowed upon him is too much limited and 
confined. He is in poſſeſſion of an honour which the world perhaps 
knows nothing of. He may be a great man in his own family; his wife 
and children may ſee the monument of an exploit, which us publick in 
a little time is a ſtranger to. The Romans took a quite different method 
in this particular. Their Medals were their current mony. When an 
action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ſtampt perhaps upon an 
Hundred thouſand pieces of money like our ſhillings, or half-pence, which 
were iſſued out of the mint, and became current. This method publiſh- 
ed every noble action to advantage, and in a ſhort ſpace of time ſpread 
through the whole Roman Empire. The Romans were ſo careful to pre- 
ſerve the memory of great events upon their coins, that when any parti- 
cular piece of money grew very ſcarce, it was often re-coined by a ſuc- 
| ceeding Emperor, many years after the death of the ae to whoſe 
Honour it was firſt ſtruck. * 

A friend of mine drew up a projet of this kind during the late Mini- 
ſtry, which would then have been ut in execution, had it not been too 
Puſie a time for thoughts of that nature. As this project has been very 
much talked of by the Gentleman above-mentioned to men of the great- 
elt genius, as well as quality, I am informed there is now a deſign on 
foot for executing the propoſal which was then made, and: that 'we ſhall 
bave ſeveral farthings and half-pence charged on the reverſe with many 
of the glorious particulars of her Majeſty's reign. This is one of thoſe 
arts of peace which may very well deſerve to be cultivated, and which : 
may be of great uſe to poſterity, 

As I have in my poſſeſſion the copy of the paper above-mentioned, 
which was delivered to the late Lord Treaſurer, I ſhall here give the 
publick a ſight of it. For I do not queſtion, but that the curious part of 
my Readers will be very well pleaſed to ſee ſe much matter, and ſo many 
uletu! hints upon this aide, laid together ini clear and conciſe a manner. 


* 


Tin En gliſh have not been ſo careful as other polite nations to pre- 
ſerve KG: memory of their great actions and events on Medals. Their 
ſubjects are few, their motto's and devices mean, and the coins them» 
ſelves not numerous enough to ſpread among the people, or deſcend to 
oſterity. 
, The Fells have outdone us in theſe particulars, and, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a ſociety for the invention of proper inſcriptions and deſigns, 
have the whole hiſtory of _ prefect King in a regular ſeries of Medals. 


* 


meer curioſities, will bt 
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"They have failed, as well as the Ex gliſb, in coining ſo ſmall a number 
of each kind, and thoſe of ſuch coſtly metals, that each ſpecies may be 
loſt in a few ages, and is at preſent no where to be met with but in the 
cabinets of the curious. 
Ihe ancient Romans took the «as effectual method to diſperſe and 
preſerve their Medals, by making them their current money. 
_ Every thing glorious or uſeful, as well in peace as war, gave occaſion 
to a different coin. Not only an expedition, victory, or triumph, but the 
exerciſe of a ſolemn devotion, the remiſſion of a duty or tax, a new tem- 
ple, ſea-port, or high-way, were tranſmitted to poſterity after this man- 
ner. 
The greateſt variety of devices are on their copper money, which like 
moſt of the deſigns that are to be met with on the gold and filver, ard 
| ſeveral peculiar to that metal only. By this means they were diſperſed 
into the remoteſt corners of the Empire, came into the poſſeſſion of the 
poor as well as rich, and were in no danger of periſhing in the hands of 
thoſe that might have melted dowg, coins of a more valuable metal. 
Add to all this, that the deſigns KK: invented by men #.of genius, wa 
executed by a decree of Senate. 


It is therefore propoſed, | | | 
L. That the Eng/1/b fa rthings and half. -pence be recoined upon the uni- 


om of the two nations. J 

II. That they bear devices ard inſcriptions alluding to all the moſt re- 
markable parts of her Majeſty's reign. 

III. That there be a ſociety eſtabliſhed for the finding out of proper 
ſubj jects, inſcriptions, and devices. 

W. That no ſubject, inſcription, or device be ſtamped without the ap- 
probation of this ſociety, nor. if it "Oe thought proper, without the autho- 
_ rity of Privy- council. 
By this means, Medal A are, at preſent, only a dead treaſure, or 
uſe in the ordinary commerce of life, and, at 
the ſame time, perpetuate the glories of her Majeſty's reign, reward the 
labours of her greateſt ſubjects, keep alive in the people a gratitude for 
publick ſervices, and excite the emulation of poſterity. To theſe gene- 
rous purpoſes nothing can ſo much contribute as Medals of this kind, 
which are of undoubted authority, of neceſſary uſe and obſervation, not 
periſhable by time, nor confined to any certain place; properties not to 
be found in books, ſtatues, nn * or any other monuments 
of illuſtrious actions. 
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c Was left a thouſand pounds by an uncle, and being a man to m 
fr I thinking very likely to get a rich widow, I laid aſide all thoughts 
of making my fortune any other way, and without loſs of time 

* made, my applications to one who. had buried her husband about a week 

« before. By the belp of ſome of wt Ii friends, who were my rela- 

« tions, I got into her company when The would ſee: no man beſides, my 

« ſelf and her Lawyer, who is a little, rivelled, ſpindle-ſhanked Gen- 

« tleman, and married to boot, ſo that I had no reaſon to fear him. Up- 

1 | on my firſt ſeeing her, the faid in converfation within my hearing, that 
4 « ſhe thought a pale complexion the moſt agreeable either in man or wo- 
« man: now you muſt know, Sir, my face is as white as chalk. This 
gave me ſome encouragement, ſo that to mend the matter [;boughs: a 
« fine flaxen long wig that coſt me thirty guineas, and found an oppor- 
1 « tunity of ſeeing her in it the next day. She then let drop ſome. ex- 
= « prefſions about an agate ſnuff-box. I immediately took the hint and 
| « bought one, being unwilling to omit any thing that might make me de- 
« ſireable in her eyes. I was betrayed after the ſame manner into a Bro- 
« cade waſtecoat, a ſword knot, a pair of: filygſhfringed: gloves, and a 
« diamond ring. But whether out of fickleneſ r a defign upon me, I 
cannot tell; but I found by her diſcourſe, that what ſhe liked one day 
4 ſhe diſhked another: ſo that in fix months ſpace I was forced to equip 
« my ſelf above a dozen times. As I told you before,:I took her hints 
« at a diftance, for I could never find an opportunity of talking with 
4] « her directly to the point. All this time, however, I was allowed the 
= „ utmoſt familiarities with her lap-dags. and have played with it above an 
- « hour together, without receiving the leaſt reprimand, and had many 
« other marks of favour ſhown me, which I thought amounted to a pro- 
| « mile, 
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« miſe. If ſhe chanced to drop her fan, ſhe received it from my hands 
with great civility. If the wanted any thing, I reached it for her. I 
have filled her tea-pot above an hundred times, and have afterwards. 
received a diſh of it from her ownhands, Now, Sir, do you judge if aſter 

« ſuch encouragements ſhe was not obliged to marry me. I forgot to 
tell you that I kept a chair by the week, on purpoſe to carry me thi- 

« ther and back again. Not to trouble you with a long letter, in the ſpace 

„of about a twelvemonth I have run out of my whole thouſand pound 
upon her, having laid out the laſt fifty in a new ſuit of cloaths, in which 
« I was reſolved to receive her final anſwer, which amounted to this, 
That ſhe was engaged to another; That ſhe never dreamt I had any 
head as marriage ; and that ſhe thought I had frequent- 


« ſuch thing in m | 
ed her houſe only becauſe I loved to be in company with my relati- 
ons. This, you know, Sir, is uſing a man like a fool, and fo I told 
« her; but the worſt of it is, that I have ſpent my fortune to no purpoſe. 


« All therefore that I defire of you is, to tell me whether, upon exhibi- 
« ting the ſeveral particulars which I have here related to you, I may not 
« ſue her for damages in a court of Juſtice. Your advice in this parti- 
r Tour moſt humble admirer, Simon Softly. 


37; 


Before FanGwer Mir. des requeſt, I find my {elf under a neceſſity 
of diſcuſſing two nice points: firſt of all, what it is, in caſes of this na- 
ture, that amounts to an encouragement ; and ſecondly, what it is that 
amounts to a promiſe. Each of which ſubjecis requires more time rac 
amine than I am at preſent maſter of. Beſides, I would have my friend 
Simon conſider, whether he has any Counell that would undertake his 
cauſe in Forma Pamper is, he having unluckily diſabled himſelf, by bis own 
account of the matter, from. proſecuting his fuit any other way. 


In anſwer however to 3774's requeſt, I ſhall acquaint him with. a 
Charles the Second's 


method made uſe of by a"Foung, fellow in King 
reign, whom I ſhall here call Sin, who had long made love, with much 


artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow, whoſe true name I fhall conceal 


under that of Zelinda. Silvio, who was much more ſmitten with her 
h's application unſucceſsful, 


fortune than her perſon, finding a twelve. mont 
and ſince he could not get 


was reſolved to make a faving bargain. of it, 
the widow's eſtate into his poſſeſſion, to recover at leaſt what he had laid 


out of his own 1n the purſuit of it, 
N OY. | 9 2 Tn 
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lartred in it Pee 
amour. Zelinda Was ſo pleaſed with the humour of the fellow. — his 
frank way of dealing thatz upon the: peruſal of the hill me ſent him 
a a purſe of fifteen hundred guineas, by the right application of which, 
the lover, in leſs than a year, got a woman of fortune than her 
he had miſſed. The ſeyeral articles in the bill of coſts I pretty, well re- 
member, though I have Torgonton the ebe pge 1 6 CER. to each 
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cen . 
Laid out in ſapermmerney full W wiggs. e s 32 
PM 3110 EPS! 1 
: Fiddles, for a Serenade, with a "ſoeakingetrumper. Ent: 1 
„Gilt paper in letters, and billetdoux with perfumed wax. N 


A ream of Sonnets and love verſes, e at Cdiferent ame, of . | 


Triplett at a crown a ſheet. 9 07,758 1101 r9rfiogc 

To Zelinda two ſticks of May Cherries.” TEN Ky HG 2 2 
Laſt ſummer, at ſeyeral times, a buſhel of . ene 21 
bree porters whom I planted about her to watch her motions. 
Ihe firſt, who ſtood centry near her door. Nu 


The ſecond, who had his ſtand at the ſtables where her aki v1 eb. 
The third, who kept watch at the corner of the ſtreet where Ned 
Conrtall lives, who has ſince married R A 

Two additional porters planted over her during the whole! month” * 
| Mey. 0 

Five conjurers kept in pay all laſt wikeer: > 272 £5 DH eanagr ut 

Spy-mony to John 2. rott her footman, and Mes, Serb Whetdle 127 
companion. N A e 
A new Comtingemark blade to fight Ned Courtall.” e 5 8 
To Zelinda's woman (Mrs. Abigal) an Indian Fan, a dozen pair of 
* kid gloves, a piece of Flanders aces ar nd fifteen guineas in dry 
Secret ſervi ce-money. to Betty at the ring” & 
Ditto, to Mrs. Tape the ene 
N of time. ell 
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HE firſt wh) undertook to inſtruct the Worte f in angle papers, 


was T/aac Bickerſtaff of famous .memory. A man nearly related 
tte the family of the IX oN SID ES. We have often ſmoked a pipe 


together, for I was ſo much in his books, that at his deceaſe he left me a 


filver ſtandiſh, a pair of ſpectacles, and the wor by which he uſed to write 
his Lucubrations. de 

The venerable I/aac was . by a Gentleman of the ſame fa- 
mily, very memorable for the thortneſs of his face and of his ſpeeches. 
'This ingenious Author publiſhed his thoughts, and held his tongue, with 
great applauſe, for two years together. . 


INxSTOR IRonsiDet have now for ſome time undertaken to fill the 


place of theſe my two renowned kinſmen and predeceſſors. For it is 
obſerved of every branch of our family, that we have all of us a wonder- 
ful inclination to give good advice, though 1 it is remarked of ſome of us, 
4 that we are apt on this occaſion rather to give than take. | 
However it be, I cannot but obſerve, with ſome ſecret pride, that this 
way of writing diurnal papers has not ſucceeded der any fpace of time in 
the hands of any perſons who are not of our Line. I believe I ſpeak 
within compaſs, when I affirm that above a hundred different” Authors 
have endeavoured after qur family-way of writing: ſome of which have 
been writers in other kinds of the greateſt eminence in the kingdom ; 
but I do not know how it has happened, they have none of them hit up- 
on the Art. Their projects have always dropt after a few unſucceſsful 
Eſſays. It puts me in mind of a ſtory which was lately told me by a plea- 
fant friend of mine, who has a very fine hand on the violin. His maid 
ſervant ſeeing his inſtrument lying upon the table, and being ſenſible there 
was muſick in it, if ſhe knew how to fetch it out, drew the bow over 
every part of the ſtrings, and at laſt told her maiter ſhe had tried the fid- 
dle all 228 but could not for her heart find whereabout the tune lay. 
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But though the whole burden of ſuch a paper 1s. 11 fi to reſt, on the 
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ſhoulders of a Bickerflaf or an Irauſids; there are ſeyeral ho can it 
themſelves of a ſingle day's Laboirr.ir in it With Tuitable abilities. Theſe kr are 
Gentlemen whom T have often invited to this tryal of. wit, and who have 
ſeveral of them acquitted” themſelyes to my priyate. Emolument, as. well. 

as to their own reputation. My paper among the Republick of letters is 
the Uher his bow, in which every Man of wit or learning may try his 
ſtrength. One who does not care to write a book withqut-being ſure of 


his abilities, may Tee by this means if his parts and talents are to the . : 
Hekate | 

This I take to be of great advantage ta men of. the heſt ſenſe; Who are 
always diffident of their private judgment, till it receives a ſanction from 


the Publick. Provoco ad Populup, ] appeal to the people; was the uſual 


"ſaying of a very excellent dramatick Poet, when he had apy diſputes with 
| pat articular perſons about the juſtneſs and regularity of his, productions. 
It is but a melancholy comfort for an Author to be fatisfied that he has 
written up to the rules of art, when he finds he has no admirers in the 
world beſides himſelf. Common modeſty ſhould, on this occaſion, make 


2 man ſuſpect his own judgment, and that he miſapplies the rules of his 


art, when he finds himſelf N ny 1 the applauſe Which he beltows up- 
on his own writings. 
The Publick is always even hs an Author who has not a juſt deference 
for them. The contempt is reciprocal. I laugh at every one, ſaid an 
old Cynick, who laughs at me. Do you ſo? replied the Fhiloſopher; 
then let me tell you, you live the merrieſt life of any man in Achenus. 11 

It is not therefore the leaſt uſe of this my paper, that it gives a timo- 
rous writer, and ſuch is every good one, an opportunity of putting his 
abilities to the proof, and of ſounding the publick before he launches in- 
to it. For this reaſon I look upon my paper as a kind of nurſery for 
Authors, and queſtion not but ſome, who have made a good Figure here, 
will hereafter fiouriſh under their own; name ? h mare long auch eber 
rate works.  - 10 

After having thus far inlarged upon this benignen have one 1 
to beg of the candid and courteous Reader, that When he meets with any 
thing in this paper which may appear a little dull or heavy, (tho' 1 DApe | 
this, will not be often) be will believe it is the Work of ſome _ Per- 
ſon, and not of NESNT OR IRONSIDE. | TY, 

I have, I know not how, been drawn intoattle of wy ſel, mere Mee” 
rum, almoſt the length of a whole Cardian, I thall therefore: fill up the 


remaining 
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remaining part of it with what fill relates to my own perſon, and my 
correſpofldents. Now I would have them all know, that on the twen- 
tietlf inftant it is my intention to ere a Lion's head in imitation of thoſe | 
I have deſcribed in Venice, through which all the private intelligence of 3 
that common-wealth' is faid to paſs. This head is to open a moſt wide | 
and voracious mouth, which ſhall take in ſuch letters and papers as are | | 
cotiveyed to me by my correſpondents, it being my reſolution to have a 

particular regard to all fuch matters as come to my hands through the 

mouth of the Lion. There will be under it a box, of which the key 

will be in my own cuſtody, to receive ſuch papers as are dropped into it 

Whatever the Lion fwallows I ſhall digeſt for the uſe of the public. This 

head requires ſome time to finiſh, the workman being reſolved to give it 

ſeveral maſterly touches, and to repreſent it as ravenous as poſlible. - It 

will be ſet up in Button's Coffee-houſe in Covent. Garden, who is direct- 

ed to ſhew the way to the Lion's head, and to inſtruct any young Author 

how to convey his works into the mouth of it with fafety and ſecrecy. 
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Juſtum, et tenacem propoſſii vim | 
Mon civium ardor prava jubentinm, = 

. Mon uultus inſtantis tyrann: 
©. Mente quatit ſoda, neque Aufler 0 | 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adrie, n, 

Mer falminantis magna Jovis manus: 1 ä I 
$1 frattus illabatur orbis, 
Impbavidum ferien runes Hor. 
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HERE is no virtue ſo truly great and godlike as Juſtice. Moſt 
| of the other virtues are the virtues of created Beings, or accom- 
madated te our nature as we are men. Juſtice is that which is 
practiſed by God himſelf, and to be practiſed in its perfection by none 
rn | | ö 
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but him. Omniſcience and Omnipotence are requiſite for the full exer- 
tion of it. The one, to diſcover every degree of uprightneſs or iniquity 
in thoughts, words and actions. The min to mearure out 1 en 
ſuitable rewards and puniſuments. | 

As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the 4ivine nature, to be ſo to 
the utmoſt of our abilities is the glory of a man. Such an one who has 
the publick adminiſtration in his hands, acts like the repreſentative of his 
Maker, in recompencing the virtuous, and puniſhing the offender, By 
the extirpating of a criminal-he averts the judgments of. heaven, when 
ready to fall upon an impious people; or, as my friend Cato erpreſſes it 
much better in a ſentiment conformable to his character, N. 


When by juſt vengeance impious mortals periſh, _ .. 
The Gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And tay th uplifted thunder-bolt aſide. 


When a nation once loſes its regard to juſtice ; when they do not t look 
upon it as ſomething venerable, holy and inviolable; when any of them 
dare preſume to leſſen, affront or terrifie thoſe who have the diſtribution 
of it in their hands; when a judge is capable of being influenced by 
any thing but law, or a cauſe may be recommended by any thing that is 
foreign te its own merits, we may venture to pronounce that ſuch a na- 

tion is haſtening to its ruin. 
For this reaſon the beſt law that has ever paſt in our days is that, which 
continues our Judges in their poſts during their good: behaviour, without 
leaving them to the mercy of ſuch who in ill times might, by an undue. 
influence over them, trouble and pervert the courſe of juſtice. I dare 
ſay the extraordinary perſon who is now poſted in the Chief Station of 
the law, would have been the ſame had that act never paſt ; but it is a 
great ſatisfaction to all honeſt men, that while we ſee the greateſt orna- 
ment of the profeſſion in its higheſt poſt, we are ſure he cannot hurt 
himſelf by that aſſiduous, regular and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
for which he is ſo univerſally celebrated by the whole kin gdom: Such 
men are to be reckoned among the greateſt national bleſſings, and thould 
have that honour paid them whilſt they are yet w which will not fail 
to crown their memory when dead. 

I always rejoice when I ſee a tribunal filled with a man of an upright 
and inflexible temper, who in the execution of his country's laws can 
overcome all private fear, reſentment, ſolicitation, and even pity it ſelf. 
Whatever paſſion enters into a ſentence or deciſion, ſo far will there be 

i 
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in it a tincture of injuſtice. In ſhort, juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, 
; kindred, and is therefore always repreſented as blind, that we may ſup- | 
poſe her thoughts are wholly intent on the equity of a chu, 4 
_ wy diverted or prejudiced by objects foreign to it. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a Per/ian tory, which is very ſuitable 
to my preſent ſubject. It will not a little pleaſe the Reader, if he has the = 
ſame taſte of it which I my ſelf have. 

As oneof the Sultans lay encamped on the plains of Avala, a certain 
great man of the army entered by force into a peaſant s houſe, and find- 
ing his wife very handſome, turned the good man out of his dwelling, and 
went to bed to her. The peaſant complained the next morning to the 
Sultan, and deſired redreſs; but was not able to point out the criminal. 
The Emperor, who was very much incenſed at the i injury done to the 
poor man, told him that probably the offender might give his wife ano- 
ther viſit, and if he did, commanded him immediately to repair to his 

tent and acquaint him with it. Accordingly within two or three days the 
Officer entered again the peaſant” s houſe, and turned the owner out of | 
doors; who thereupon applied himſelf to the imperial tent, as he was 
ordered. The Sultan went in perſon, with his guards, to the poor man's 
houſe, where he arrived about midnight. As the attendants carried each 
of them a flambeau in their hands, the Sultan, after having ordered all 
- the lights to be put out, gave the word to enter the houſe, find out the 
criminal and put him to death. This was immediately executed, and the 
corps laid out upon the floor by the Emperor's command. He then bid 
every one light his flambeau, and ſtand about the dead body. The Sul- 
tan approaching it looked upon the face, and immediately fl upon his 
knees in prayer. Upon his riſing up he ordered the peaſant o ſet before 
WG him whatever food he had in the houſe. The peaſant brought out a 
great deal of coarſe fare, of which the Emperor eat very heartily. The 
peaſant ſeeing him in good humour, preſumed. to ask of him, why he 
bad ordered the flambeaux to be put out before he had. We the 
adulterer ſhould be ſlain? Why y, upon their being lighted again, he : 
looked upon the face of the dead body, and fell down by it in prayer? -4 
and why, after this, he had ordered meat to be ſet before him, of which 
he now eat ſo heartily ? The Sultan, being willing to gratifie the curio- 
ſity of his hoſt, anſwered him in this manner. Upon hearing the great- 
« * of the offence which had been committed by one of the army, I 
4 had reaſon to think it might have been one of my own ſons, for who 
« elſe would have been ſo audacious and preſuming ? 1 gave orders there- 
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« fore for the lights to he extinguiſhed, that I might not be led aſtray» 
« by partiality or compaſſion, from doing juſtice on the criminal. Upon 
the Fighting of che flambeaux a ſecond time, I looked upon the face 
ce of the dead perſon, and to my unſpeakable joy, found that it was not 
« my ſon: It was for this reaſon that Fimmediately fell upon my knees, 
< and gave thanks to God. As for my eating heartily of the food you 
ce have ſet before me, you will ceaſe to wonder at it, when you know 
that the great anxiety of mind I have been in, upon this occaſion, ſince 
* the firſt complaints you brought me, has hindered: wy any ** 

« from that time till this very moment. | 


Hoc vos præcipuè, nivee, n hoc ubi vids, Bhs 
OR fore FR 1025 hatet, e, lber. Ovid. 


r HERE is 1 brei female ornament by ſome called a Tucker, 
| and by others the Neck-piece, being a flip' of fine linnen or mu- 
ſlin that uſed to run in a ſmall kind of ruffle round the upper- 
moſt verge of the women's ſtays, and by that means: covered a great part 
of the ſhoulders and boſom. Having thus given a definition, or rather 
deſcription of the Tucker, I muſt take notice, that our Ladies have of 
late thrown aſide this fig-leaf, and expoſed in its primitive nakedneſs that 
gentle ſwelling of the breaſt which it was uſed to conceal. W hat their 
deſign by it is, they themſelves beſt-know. 

I obſerved this as I was fitting the other day by a famous flie viſitant at 
my Lady Lizards, when aceidentally as I was looking upon her face, 
letting my ſight fall into her boſom, I was ſurprized with beauties which 
I never before diſcovered, and do not know where my eye would have 
run, if J had not immediately checked it. The Lady her ſelf could not 
forbear bluſhing when ſhe obſerved by my looks, that ſhe had made her 
neck too beautiful and glaring an object, even for a man of my character 
and gravity. I could ſcarce forbear making uſe of my hand to cover ſo 
unſeemly a ſight · 

If 
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If we furvey- the pictures of -out. great-grand-mothers:in Queen Eli- 
Sabeths time, we ſee them cloathed down to the very -wrilts, and up 
to the very chin. The hands and face were the only ſamples they gave 
of their beautiful perſons. The following age of females made larger 
diſcoveries of their cemplexion. They firſt of all tucked up their gar- 
ments to the elbow, and notwithſtanding. the tenderneſs of the ſex, were 
content, for the information of mankind, to expoſe their arms to the 
coldneſs of the air, and injuries of the weather. This artifice hath ſuc- 
ceeded to their withes, and betrayed many to their arms, who, might have 


eſcaped them had they been Mill concealed. 
About the ſame time the'Ladies conſidering that the neck was a very 


modeſt part in a human body, they freed it from thoſe yoaks, I mean 


thoſe monſtrous linnen ruffs, in which the ſimplicity of their grand-mo- 
thers had encloſed it. In proportion as the age refined, the dreſs {till 
ſunk lower, ſo that when we now ſay a woman bas a handſome neck, 
we reckon into it many of the adjacent parts. The diſuſe; of the Tuc- 


ker has ſtill enlarged it, inſomuch that the neck of a fine woman at pre- 


ſent takes in almoſt half the body. 
Since the female neck thus grows upon us, and the Ladies ſeem diſ- 


oſed to diſcover themſelves to us more and more, I would fain have 


P 
them tell us once for all how far they intend to go, and whether they 


have yet determined among themſelves where to make a 


For my own part, their necks, as they call them, are no more than 


Bufts of alablaſter in my eye. I can look upon 


[The vielding marble of a ſnowy breaſt, 


with as much coldneſs as this line of Mr. Waller repreſents in the object 
it ſelf. But my fair readers c ought to conſider, that all their beholders 
are not Neſfors. Every man is not ſufficiently qualified with age and 
philoſophy to be an indifferent ſpectator of ſuch allurements. The eyes 

of young men are curious and penetrating, their imaginations of a ro- 
ving nature, and their paſſions under no diſcipline or reſtraint. I am in 
pain for a woman of rank when J ſee her thus expoſing her ſelf to the 
regards of every impudent ſtaring fellow. How can ſhe expect that her 


quality can defend her, when ſhe gives ſuch provocation? I could not 
but obſerve laſt winter, that upon. the diſuſe of the neck-piece (the 
Ladies will pardon me if it is not the faſhionable term of art) the whole 
tribe of oglers gave their eyes a new determination, and ſtared the fair 


ſex 1 in i the. neck rather than in the face. To prevent theſe ſawcy familiar 
—_—_ | glances, 


* 
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"glances, I would entreat my gentle Readers to ſow on their Tuckers a- 
gain, to retrieve the modeſty of their characters, and not to imitate the 
nakedneſs, but the innocence of their mother Eye. 
What moſt troubles and indeed ſurprizes me in this particular, I have 
obſerved that the leaders in this faſhion were moſt of them married 
women. What their deſign can be in making themſelves bare, I cannot 
poſſibly imagine. No body expoſes wares that are appropriated... When 
"the bird is taken the ſnare ought to be removed. It was a remarkable 
"circumſtance in the inſtitution of the ſevere Zycurgus. As that great 
Law-giver knew that the wealth and ſtrength of a republic conſiſted in 
the multitude of citizens, he did all he could to encourage marriage : 
in order to it he preſcribed a certain looſe dreſs for the Spartan maids, 
in which there were ſeveral artificial rents and openings, that upon put- 
ting themſelves in motion diſcovered ſeveral limbs of the body to the 
' beholders. Such were the baits and temptations made uſe of, by that 
" wiſe Law-giver, to incline the young men of his age to marriage. But 
"when the maid was once ſped, ſhe was not ſuffered to tantalize the male 
part of the common-wealth : her garments were cloſed up, and ſtitched 
together with the greateſt care imaginable. The ſhape of her limbs and 
- complexion: of her body had gained their ends, and were ever after to 
be concealed from the notice of the public. nine 14a 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe of the Tucker with a moral which I have 

'tavght upon all occaſions, and ſhall ſtill continue to inculcate into my fe- 
male Readers; namely, that nothing beſtows ſa much beauty on a woman 
as modeſty. This is a maxim laid down by Ovid himſelf, the greateſt 
maſter in the art of love. He obſerves upon it, that Venus pleaſes moſt 
when ſhe appears (emi- reducta) in a figure withdrawing her ſelf from 
the eye of the beholder. It is very probable he had in his thoughts the 
"ſtatue which we ſee in the Venus de Medicis, where ſhe is repreſented in 
ſuch a ſhy retiring poſture, and covers her boſom with one of her hands. 
In ſhort, modeſty gives the maid greater beauty than even the bloom of 
'youth, it beſtows on the wife the dignity of a matron, and reinſtates the 
widow in her virginity. TY ane B 
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a HIS being the great day of thankſgiving for the Peace, I ſhall 
l _ preſent my reader with a couple of letters that are the fruits of 

7 it. They are written by a Gentleman who has taken this oppor- 
tunity to ſee France, and has given his Friends in England a general Ac- 
count of what he has there met with, in ſeveral epiſtles. Thoſe which 
follow were put into my hands with liberty to make them publick, and I 
queſtion not but my reader will think himſelf obliged to me for ſo doing. 


0:4 ir 7 Bae 
cc GIN CE I had the happineſs to ſee you laſt, I have encountered as 
many misfortunes as a Knight-errant. I had a fall into the water 
at Calais, and ſince that ſeveral bruiſes upon land, lame poſt-horſes by 
«. day, and hard beds at night, with many other diſmal adventures. 


Quorum animus meminiſſe horret luffuque refugit. 


« My arrival at Paris was at firſt no leſs uncomfortable, where I could 
& not ſee a face nor hear a word that I ever met. with before; ſo that 
« my moſt agreeable companions have been ſtatues and pictures, which 
« are many of them very extraordinary, but what particularly recommends 
them to me is, that they do not ſpeak French, and have a very good 
4 quality, rarely to be met with in this country, of not being too talkative. 
J am ſettled for ſome time at Paris. Since my being here I have 
cc made the Tour of all the King's palaces, which has been I think the 
4 pleaſanteſt part of my life. I could not believe it was in the power of 
& art to furniſh out ſuch a multitude of noble ſcenes as I there met with, 
& or that ſo many delightful proſpects could lie within the compaſs of a 
„ man's imagination. There is every thing done that can be expected 
e from a Prince who removes mountains, turns the courſe of rivers, rai- 
4 ſes woods in a day's time, and plants a village or town on ſuch a par- 
ns 5a. « ticular 
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« ticular ſpot of ground, only for the bettering of a view. One would 
* wonder to fee how many tricks he has made the water play for his di- 
_« verſion. It turns it Telf into pyramids, triumphal arches, glaſs-bortles, 
e jmitates a fire-work, riſes in a miſt, or tells a ſtory out of Aſop. 

] do not believe, as good à Poet as you are, that you can make finer 
4 landskips than thoſe about the King's houſes, or with all your 
« tions raiſe a more magnificent palace than Yer /a/les. 1 however ſo 
« ſingular as to prefer Fountame bean to all the reſt. It is ſituated a- 
« mong rocks and woods, that give you a fine variety of ſalvage proſpects. 
« The King has humour'd the Genius of the place, and only made uſe of 
« ſo much art as is'neceffary to help and regulate Nature, without refor- 
« ming her too much. The caſcades ſeem to break through the clefts 
e and cracks of rocks that are covered over with moſs, and look as if 
ie they were piled upon one another by aceident. There is an artiticial 
c wildneſs in the meadows, walks, and canals ; and the garden, inſtead of 
© a wall, is fenced on the lower end by a natural Mound of rock-work 
« that ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. For my part, I think there is ſome- 
thing more charming in theſe rude heaps of ſtone than in ſo many 
« ſtatues, and would as ſoon ſee a river winding through woods and 
« meadows, as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimſical figures at Ver- 

« faillen. To paſs from works of nature to thoſe of art. In my opinion, 


« the pleaſanteſt part of Yer/ailles is the gallery. Every one ſees on 
« each ſide of it ſomething that will be ſure to pleaſe him. For one of 


« them commands a view of the fineſt garden in the world, and the 
other is wainſcotted with looking-glaſs. The hiſtory of the preſent 
5: King till the year 16 is painted on the roof by 4 Brun, ſo that his Ma- 
tc jeſty has actions enough by him to furmith anorher ile much longer 
than the preſent. 

« The painter has repreſented his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty: under the f. 
« pure of Jupiter, throwing thunder-bolts'/all about the cieling, and ſtri- 
« king terror into the Danube and Rhine, hat lie aſtoniſhed and viatted 
"6 with lightning a little above the cornice, 5 a 

« But what makes all theſe ſhows the more agreeable Is, 88 
«kindneſs and affability that is ſnown to ſtrangers. If the French do not 
« excel the Engliſh in all the arts of humanity, they do at leaſt in: che 
© outward expreſſions of it. And upon this, as well as other accounts, 
« though I believe the Bugliſb are a much wiſer nation, the French are 
6 undoubtedly much more happy. Fheir old men in particular are, 1 
6 believe, the molt agreeable in the world. An antediluvian could not 


6 have 
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4; have more life and briakneſs in him at. threeſeore, and ten: For that 
« fire and levity which makes the young ones. ſcarce: converſible, when 
4 & little- waſted) and tempered by years, makes a very pleaſant gay old 
« age. Beſides, chis national fault of being ſo very talkative looks natu- 
& ral and graceful! in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. The 
«« mentioning this fault in the French mutt put me in mind to finiſhgmy, 
ce letter, leſt you think me already too much infected by their converſa- 
« tion; but I muſt deſire you to conſider, that travelling does in this 
« reſpect lay a little claim to the priviledge of old age. 

nt eps; | J am, IX, &c. 


£78; :-- es Blois, May 15. N. H. 

cc | Cannot pretend to trouble you with any news from this place, 
where the only advantage I have, beſides getting the language, is, 

« to ſee the manners and temper of the people, which I believe may be 
« hetter learnt here than in courts and greater cities, where artifice and 
« diſguiſe are more in faſhion. = 15 
4 have already ſeen, as I informed you in my laſt, all the King's pa- 
« jaces, and have now ſeen a great part of the country. I never thought 
c there had been in the world ſuch an exceſſive magnificence or pover- 
« ty as L have met with in both together. One can ſcarce conceive the 
« pomp that appears in every thing about the King; but at the ſame time 
« jt makes half his ſubjects go barefoot. The people are, however, the 
« happieſt ia the world, and enjoy, from the benefit of their climate, 
and natural conſtitution, ſuch a perpetual gladneſs of heart and eaſineſs 
« of temper as even liberty and plenty cannot beſtow on thoſe of other 
« nations. Lis not in the power of want or ſlavery to make em mi- 
« ſerable. There is nothing to be met with but mirth and poverty. 
« Eyery/one ſings, laughs, and ſtarves. Their converſation is * 
4 apreeable, for if they have any wit or ſenſe, they are ſure to ſhow it. 
They never mend upon a ſecond meeting, but uſe all the freedom and 

« familiarity.at firſt fight, that a long intimacy or abundance of wine can 
« ſcarce draw from an Engliſhman. Their women are perfect miſtreſſes 
in this art of ſhowing themſelves to the belt advantage. They are al- 
ways gay and ſprightly, and ſet off the worſt faces in Zyrepe with the 
« beſt airs. Every one knows how to give her {elf as charming a look 
« and poſture as dir Godfrey Kxeller could draw her in. I cannot end 
« my letter without obſerving that from what I have already ſeen of the 


« world, 
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Auguſt and roſe in December. Summer has often caught me in ww LO 


« perfections. When therefore I ſee the good; ſenſe of an Engle 


« in its higheſt perfection, without any mixture of the ſpleen, I hope 
« you will excuſe me 7 1 admire. the ee and "A pm om of 
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11 205 banibg abet in my bene for ſomething that may urn 
T to the benefit of my dear countrymen. The preſent ſeaſon of the 
year having put moſt of them in flight ſummer-ſuits, has turned my 
Speculations to a ſubject that concerns every one who is fenſible of 1507 
or heat, which I believe takes in the greateſt part of my Readers. 
There is nothing in nature more inconſtant than the Britiſh climate, if 
we! except the humour of its inhabitants. We have frequently in one 
day all the ſeaſons of the year. I have ſhivered in the dog<days, and 
been forced to throw off my coat in January. 1 have gone to bed in 


de Be, and winter in my Doihy ſuit. 

1 remember a very whimſical fellow (commonly news by the name 
of Poſture-maſter) in King Charles the Second's reign, who was the 
plague of all the Taylors about town. He would often ſend for one of 
them to take meaſure of him, but would ſo contrive it as to have a moſt 
immoderate riſing in one of his ſhoulders. When the cloaths were 
brought home, and tryed upon him. the deformity was removed into the 
other ſnoulder. Upon which the Taylor begged pardon for the miſtake; 
and "mended it'as'faſt as he could; but upon a third tryal found him a 
freight ſhouldered man as one would defire to ſee, but a little unfortus 


nate in a humpt back. In fhort, thus wandring tumour puzzled all the 
7 Work- 


_— _ 


D Þ. 103% | * [ 63 
workmen VI town, 1 8 it * Het to W ſo change - 
able a cuſtomer. My Reader will apply this to any one who would adapt 
a ſuit to a ſeaſon of our Eugliſh climate. 

Aſter this ſhort fFlGant on, the uncertainty of our Engliſh weather, I 


come, to my moral. | 
A man ſhould take care har his body be not too ſoft for his Rs 
but rather, if poſſible, harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond the degree of 
cold wherein he lives; Daily experience teaches us how we may inure our 
ſelves by cuſtomto bear the extremities of weather without injury. The in- 
habitants of Nowa Zembla go naked without complaining of the bleakpeſs of 
the air in which they are born, as the armies of the northern rations keep 
the field all winter. The ſofteſt of our Britiſß Ladies expoſe their arms 
and necks to the open air, which the men could not do without catch- 
ing cold, for want of being accuſtomed to it. The whole body by the 
ſame means might contract the ſame firmneſs and temper. The Scyrhi- 
an that was asked how it was poſſible for the inhabitants of his frozen 
climate to go naked, replied, Becau/e we are all over face. Mr. Lock 
adviſes parents to have their children's feet waſhed every morning in cold 
water, which might probably prolong multitudes of lives. 
„ verily believe a cold Bath would be one of the moſt healthful exer- 
ciſes in the world, were it made uſe of in the education of youth. It 
would make their bodies more than proof to the injuries of the air and wea- 
ther. It would be ſomething like what the Poets tell us of Achilles, whom 
his mother is ſaid to have dipped, when he was a child, inthe river Styx. 
The ſtory adds, that this made him invulnerable all over, excepting that 
part which the mother held in her hand during this immerſion, which by 
that means loſt the benefit of theſe hardning waters. Our common pra- 
Rice runs in a quite contrary method. We are perpetually ſoftning our 
ſelves by good fires and warm cloaths. The air within our rooms has 
generally two or three more degrees of heat in it than the air without 
doors. | 
| Craſſus is an old lethargick. Valetudinarian. F or theſe twenty years 

laſt paſt he has been cloathed in frize of the ſame colour and of the ſame 

iece. He fancies he ſhould catch his death in any other kind of manu- 
facture, and though his avarice would incline him to wear it till it was 
thread-bare, he dares not do it leaſt he ſhould take cold when the nap is 
off. He could no more live without his frize coat than without his skin. 
It is not indeed ſo properly his coat as what the Anatomiſts call one of 


| the Integuments of the body, | 
VoL IV. U How 
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particular diſtinction of the 1ron/ides to be robul and hardy, to deſie the 
cold and rain, and let the weather do its worſt. My father Hyed till a 
hundred without a cough, and we have a ator Fla in the forty, {the 

| my grandfather uſed to throw off his hat and go open breaſted a after four- 
ſcore. As for my ſelf, they uſed to fowſe me over head and ears in Wa- 
ter when I was a boy, ſo that I am now looked upon as one of the moſt 
caſe-hardened of the whole family of the 1ron/ides; In ſhort, I have been 
ſo plunged in water and inured to the cold, that I regard my ſelf : as a piece 
of true-tempered Sees, and can fay with the above-mentioned: Lone 


an, that I am face, or if ard. enemies 191 * all over. 
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in nature, have been imitated by the art of man. 'Thutider i is Joes 
a common drug among the Chymiſts. Lightning may be bought by 


the pound. If a man has occaſion for a Lambent flame, you have whole 
ſheers of it in a handful of Phoſphor. Showers of rain are to be met 


with in every water-work; and we are informed, that ſome years ago 
the Vertuoſo's of France covered a Iittle vault with artifieid il comparing 
they made to fall above an hour bag pond for the entertainment of his 
preſent Majeſty. I 
I am led into this train of thinking by the noble fire-work that was ex. 
tibired laſt night upon the Thames. You: might there ſee a little ky. 
filled with innumerable blazing Stars and Meteors. Nothing could be 


more aſtoniſhing than the pillars of flame, clouds of ſmoke, and multi- 


tudes of ſtars mingled together in ſuch. an agreeable confuſion. Every 
Rocket ended in a Conſtellation, and ſtrowed the air with ſuch a ſhower: 
of ſilver Pangies, as opened and enlightened the whole ſcene from time 
to. time. It put me in mind of the lines in 22 — | 


Why 


1114 Hon hs 5% wake * RR night 
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gible than thoſe NN are 1 55 5 own n len. 


But as for your 


care irtues I do not care for ſeeing them in ſuch combuſtible figures. 
Who can imagine Chaſtity with a body of fire, or Temperance in a flame? 


Juſtice indeed may be furniſhed ont! of this element as far as her ſword 
goes, and Cour ate may be all over one continued blaze, if the artiſt 


pleaſes. 

Qur companion obſerving that we - laught at this unſeaſonable ſeverity, 
let. drop the Critic, and propoſed a ſubje& for a fire-work; which he thought 
would be very amuling, if executed by ſo able an artift as he who was at 


chat time entertaining us. The plan he mentioned was a ſcene in Mil. 
teu. Hle would have a large piece of machinery Sms the Fancy 


2 


mile, uur 1 | a 
,n aom tbe 3 E 
2710 — by ſubtle magick, many a row 1 wes 
i flarry lamps, aud blazing creſſets, fed n , 0, ITE! 
' With Naphtha and ber. alen, e 
© Ar from a why — F 
This i be finely n by ſeveral ane Aifpoſed in 2 
great frame of wood, with ten thouſand beautiful exhalations of fire» 
which men verſed in this art know very well how to raiſe. The evil 
ſpirits at the ſame time might very properly appear in vehicles of flame, 
and employ all the tricks of art to terrifie and ſurprize the ſpeQator. 
We were well enough pleaſed with this {tart of thought, but fancied 


there was ſomething 1 in it too ſerious, and Perhaps: too Wh: to be pur 
in execution. A URGE 22954; 1 
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pn this a brlendlof: mine gave us an account of af MHK ofcri . 
bed, if Tam not miſtaken, by:8:rade; 3 of Hag it ms, "a 
tertained his miſtreſs with'it upon a great lake. In the midft; oftthridagke! 
was a huge floating mountain made by art. The! mountain reprt ſentell 

Hina, being bored through the top with a monſtrous orice: Upon a 
ſignal given the eruption began. Fire and ſmoke, mixed with feveral 
unuſual prodigies and figures, made their appearance for ſome time. On 
a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadful rumbling noiſe within the en- 
trails of the machine. After which the mountain burſt, and diſcovered 
a val cavity in that fide which faced the Prince and his Court. Within 

wy this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop full of fire and clock: work. A column of 
| blue flames iſſued: out inceſſantly from the forge.” Vulcan was employed 
in hammering out thunder-bolts, that every now and then flew up from 
the anvil with dreadful cracks and flaſhes.” Venus ſtood- by him in a fi- 
gure of the brighteſt fire, with numberleſs Cupids on all ſides of her, that 
ſhot out vollies of burning arrows. Before her was an altar with hearts 
of fire flaming on it. I have forgot ſeveral other particulars no leſs curi- 
ous, and have only mentioned theſe to ſhow that there may be a fort of 
. 5. or deſign, in a fire-work, which may give an 1 additioriat beaſty 5 | 
thoſe ſurprizing T_T 5 F. 
I ſeldom ſee any thing that raiſes wonder in me, which does not — 
my thoughts a turn that makes my heart the betterfor it. As I Was 
ing in my bed, and ruminating on what I had ſeen, I could not forbeat 
reflecting on the inſignificancy of human art, when ſet in compariſon with 
the deſigns of Providence. In the purſuit of this thought I conſidered . 
a Comet, or in the language of the vulgar a blazing-itar, as a Sk j · f cket 5 
diſcharged by an hand that is Almighty. Many of my Readers ſaw that 
in the year 1680, and if they are not mathematicians will be amazed to 
hear that it travelled in a much greater degree of ſwiftneſs than a cannon 
ball, and drew after it a tail of fire that was fourſcore millions of miles 
in length. What an amazing thought is it to conſider this ſtupendous 
body traverſing the immenſity of the Creation with ſuch a rapidity, arid 
wr at the {ame time wheeling about in that line which the Almighty has pre- 
Icribed for it? that it ſhould move in ſuch an inconceivable fury and 
combuſtion, and at the ſame time with ſuch an exact regularity? How 
ſpacious muſt the Univerſe'be that givesſuch bodies as thele their full play, 
without ſuffering the leaſt diſorder or confuſion by it? What a glorious 
[ſhow are thoſe Beings entertained with, that can look into this great 
weite of nature, and ſee myriads of ſuch tremendous objects wandring 


through 
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through thoſe immeaſurable depths of Ether, and running their appoin- 
tech courfes?; Our èyes may hereafter be ſtrong enough to command this 
magnificent proſpect, and our underſtandings able to find out the ſeveral 
uſes ol theſe great parts of the Univerſe. In the mean time they are 
very proper objects for our imaginations to contemplate, that we, may. 
form mote exalted notions of infinite; wiſdom and power, and learn to 
think r of our wig and of all the little works of A mit 
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JT T 140 laſt [ publiſhed. two letters written 575 a Gebtiegag in 
his travels. As they were applauded by my belt Readers, I tha} 
«vin this day publiſh two more from the ſame hand. The, firſt of them 


4 


contains a matter of fact which is very, curious, and ma y. delerye ik e at- 
tention of thoſe FRO; are verled | in our e amiquites. ee ant earh 


. 5 ; „ Bhoic, [700 15. N. ON 
'ECAUSE I am at preſent out of 1 road of news, T thall ſenc | 


10 vou a ſtory. that was lately given me by a Gentleman of this coun” 
« try who is deſcended from one of the perſons concerned in the Re- 
« lation, and very inquiſitive to know if 1 be any of the any now 
in England. 
I thall only premiſe to it, that this flory.i is ; preſerved with great care 
« among the writings of this Gentleman's family, and that it has been 
« given to two or thre: of our Engliſb Nobility, when they were in 
* theſe parts, who could not return any ſatis factory anfwer to the Gen- 
e tleman, whether chere be any of that a now emal in Greas 
« Britain. 1e 
1 uokk In the Reign of King g Jobs chere ved a ders. called John de 9. 
« gonia, Lord of that A in Tourraine. His Brothers were Philip and 


mr * Briaat.. Briant, when very voung, was made one of the ue 
| « King's 


a. 3&5 J iti 


« ner by the Engliſh. The, King of eee to ſee 1 97 
end being mueh pleaſed with his perſon and behaviour, begged him 
the King his priſoner. It happened, ſome years after this, that Fehn. 
* Mech brothet, ho, in the courſę of the war, ha mah n tb] 
© to a conſiderable poſt in the French army, was taken priſoner | 
A ant, who at that time was an officer in the King of. . guards. 
« Briant knew nothing of his brother, and being naturally of an haugh- 
<« ty temper, treated him very inſolently, and more like a 841000 than a 
« priſoner of war. This John reſented ſo highly, thathe-chattenged him 
<toa ſingle combat. The challenge was accepted, and time and place 
-< aſſigned them by the King's appointment. Both appeared on the day 
< pretixed,. and entered the liſts compleatly armed amidit a great mul- 
< titude-of SpeRators: Their firſt enoounters were very furious, and 
the ſucceſs equal on both ſides; till after ſome toil and bloed ſhed they 
+ were parted by the ſeconds - to fetch breath, and prepare 
themſelves afreſh for the combat. Hriant, in the mean time, had caſt = 
his eye upon his brother's Eſcutcheon, which he ſaw agree in all points 
< with his own. I need not tell you after this with what joy and, ſur- 
prize the ſtory ends. King Edward, who knew all the particulars of 
it, as a mark of his efteem, gave to each of them, by the Kingot: France's 
* conſent, the following coat of arms, which I will | fond you in the. ori- 
<-pinal language, not being Herald: enough to blazon i in Euglib. 


Te Roi d Angleterre. par permiſſio. on du Roi de France, pour perpetu- 4 
elle menwire de leurs grands faite d armes ©. Aeli“ en vers Heurs Rois, 
leur donna par Ampliation 4 leurs Armes en une (03x d 4 argent Canton- 
nee de quatre Caquiltes d. or en Champ de Sable, Fi ts avoient Aupara- 
vent, une. endenteleuſe faite en fagans de Croix gubulle in; ere au Ae. 
dans de IA ditte croix d argent & par le milieu & icelle 72 N . 
tion des deux Croix que portent , tes dits Rois en la Guerre. ee | 


, am afraid by this time, you begin to ee I houldiſend 3 on 
„for news a tale of three or four hundred years old; and 1 dare hag 
ver thought, when you defired me to write to you, that I ſhould 
« trouble you with a ſtory of King John, eſpecially at a time when there 
4 is a Monarch on the French throne that furniſhes diſcourſe for Aurape. 
6 But I confeſs T-amithe-more fond of the relation, becauſe it brings to 
mind the noble exploits of our owe countrymen : tho, at the ſame time, 


* 1 muſt om it! is not 10 much the Vanity of an nn which puts 
* me 
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I Am extremely obliged to you for you laſt kind letter, which was 
1 the only Es % cher had been ſpoken to me in ſome months to- 
4 « gether, Fo Tam at 55 forced to e the abſence of my country- 
men my good fortune: 


0 fi, [13 14 
Votum in amante novum! ' vellem Fu, amatur abelſet. 

This is an advantage that I could not have hoped for, had I flaied near 
the French court, though I muſt confeſs I would not but have ſeen it, be- 
4 cauſe I believe it ſhowed me ſome of the fineſt places and of the grea- 

«'refh"perſons. in the world. One cannot hear a name mentioned in it 

that does not bring to mind a piece of a Cagette, nor ſee a man that 

* has not ſignalized himſelf in a battel. One would fancy ones ſelf to be 

in the inchanted pataces of a romance; one meets with ſo many He- 

* roes, and finds ſomething ſo like ſcenes of Magick in the gardens, ſta- 
* tues, and water-works.. I am aſhamed that I am not able to make a 
4.quicker progreſs through the French tongue, becauſe I believe it is im- 
< poſſible for a learner of a language to find in any nation ſuch advan- 
«. tages as in this, where every body is ſo very courteous and ſo very 
« talkative. They always take care to make a noiſe as long as they are 
in company, and are as loud, any hour of the morning, as our own: 

« countrymen. at midnight. By what I have ſeen, there is more mirth 
« in. the. French converſation, and more wit in the Engliſb. You a- 

« bound more in jeſts, but they in laughter. Their language is indeed 
6 extremely proper to tattle in, it is made up of ſo much repetition and: 
compliment. One may know a foreigner by his anſwering only No 
« or Yes to a queſtion, which a Frenchman generally makes a ſentence 
« of, They have a ſet of ceremonious phraſes that run through all ranks 
« and degrees them. Nothing is more common than to hear a 
ſhopkeeper deſiring his neighbour to have the goodneſs to tell him what 

E is a clock, or a couple. of coblers chat are extreamly e of the honour 

« of ſeeing one another. 
„ The face of the whole country, PP I now am, 1s at this ſeaſon 
« pleaſant beyond imagination.. I cannot but fancy the birds of this place, 
« -35 well as the men, a great deal merrier than thoſe of our own Nati- 


66. on. I am ſure the French Year has got the ſtart of ours more in the ; 
works 


e 


« wn of nature Oey the new ſtile. f have palt one March in my 
life without being ruffled by the winds and one April without being 
a waſhed with rains. 1 | 

Wk | Ton, SIR, Tory _ 
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H FRE was no pirt of che how on bun e Thankſpiving-day that 
ſo much pleaſed and affected me as the little boys and girls who 
were ranged with ſo much order and decency in that part of the 
Strand which reaches from the Maypole to Exeter. Change. Such a nu- 
merous and innocent multitude, cloathed in the charity of their benefa- 
ctors, was a ſpectacle pleaſing both to God and man, and a more beauti- 
ful expreſſion of joy and thankſgiving than could have been exhibited by 
all the pomps of a Roman triumph. Never did a more full and unſpot- 


ted chorus of human creatures join together in a hymn of devotion. 


The care and tenderneſs which appeared in the looks of their ſeveral in- 
ſtructors, who were diſpoſed among this little helpleſs people, could not 
forbear touching every heart that had any ſentiments of humanity. 
I am very ſorry that Her Majeſty did not fee this aſſembly of objects 
ſo proper to excite that charity and compaſſion which ſhe bears to all 
who ſtand in need of it, though at the ſame time I queſtion not but her 
Royal bounty will extend it ſelf to them. A charity beſtowed: on the 
education of ſo many of her young ſubjects, has more merit in it than a 
thouſand penſions to thoſe of a higher fortune who are in ener Hations 
in life. 
I have always looked on this inſtitution of charity ſchools; uten of 
late years, has ſo univerſally prevailed through the whole nation, as the 
glory of the age we live in, and the moſt proper means that can be made 
ule 


uſe: of f to xecoyer; it out of its : ant Gern d depravation of 
manners. . ſeems to promiſe us an honeſt and virtuous poſterity : there 
Will be few in the next generation who will not at leaſt be able to write 
and read, and have not had the early tincture of religion. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the ſeveral perſons of wealth and quality, who made 
their proceſſion through the — 2 of theſe new erected ſeminaries, 
Will not regard them only as an empty ſpectacle, or the materials of a 
fine ſhow, but contribute to their maintenance and increaſe. For my 
part, I can ſcarce forbear looking on the aſtoniſhing victories our arms 
have been ctowned with, to be in ſome meaſure the bleflings returned 
upon that national charity which has been ſo conſpicuous of late, and that 
the great ſucceſſes of the laſt war, for which we lately offered up our 
thanks, were in ſome av occaſioned: lad the FAR 99 which 
then ſtood before us. ES. 
Since I am upon this ſubject, I ſhall mention A piece of charity which 
has not been yet exerted among us, and which deſerves our attention the 
more, becauſe it is practiſed by moſt of the nations about us. I mean a 
proviſion for foundlings, or for thoſe children who through want of ſuch 
à proviſion.are expoſed: to the barbarity, of cruel and unnatural paſents. 
One does not know how, to ſpeak on ſuch a ſubject without horror? but 
What multitudes: of infants have been made away by thoſe who brought 
them into the world, and were afterwards either aſhamed or unable to 
provide for them! | 

There i is ſcarce an Aſſizes where e unhappy wretch i is not executed 
"as the, murder of a child. And Ii many more of theſe monſters of 
inhumanity may we ſuppoſe to be wholly undiſcovered, or cleared for 
want of legal evidence? not to mention thoſe, Who by unnatural pra- 
ctices do in ſome meaſure defeat the intentions of providence, and deſtroy 
their conceptions even before they ſee the light. In all theſe the guilt 
1s equal, though the puniſhment 1s not. ſo. But to paſs by the greatneſs 
of the crime, (which is not to be expreſſed by words) if we only conli- 
der it as it robs the common-wealth of its full number of citizens, it cer- 
rainly deſerves the utmoſt application and wiſdom of a people to prevent it. 

It is certain, that which generally betrays theſe profligate women into 
Its and overcomes the tenderneſs which is natural to them on other oc- 
caſions, is the fear of ſhame, or their inability to ſupport thoſe whom 
they gave life to. I ſhall therefore ſhow how this evil is prevented i in o- 
ther countries, as I have learnt from thoſe who have been converſant in 


the ſeveral great cities of Europe. ite 1%; a1, | 
Vol. IV. _ _ - Where 


"There are at POR Madrid, Lisboa, Sw _ many other we 
towns, great hoſpitals built like our colleges. In the walls of theſe hoſpi- 
tals are placed machines, in the ſhape of large lanthorns, with a little 
door in the ſide of them turned towards the ſtreet, and a bell hanging 
by them. The child is depoſited in this lanthorn, which is immediately 
turned about into the inſide of the hoſpital. The perſon who 8 
the ehild rings the bell and leaves it there, upon which the proper 
cer comes and receives it without making further enquiries. The pa- 
rent or her friend, who lays the child there, generally leaves a note with 
it, declaring whether it be yet chriſtened, the name it ſhould be called 
by, the particular marks upon it, and the like. 
It often happens that the parent leaves a note for the maintenance and 
education of the child, or takes it out after it has been ſome years in the 
hoſpital. Nay, it has been known that the father has afterwards owned 
the young foundling for his fon, or left his eſtate to him. This is cer- 
tain, that many are by this means preſerved, and do ſignal ſervices to 
their country, who without ſuch a proviſion might have periſhed as a- 
bortives, or have come to an untimely end, and perhaps have brought 
upon their guilty parents the like deſtruction. 

This I think is a ſubject that deſerves our moſt ſerious conſideration, 
for which reafon I hope 1 ſhall not be es, art 20 pg in "Og: it 
before my Readers. 
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8 Was kite up my Monday 8 perten 1 7 the publie, Ireen 
A the following Letter, which being a better entertainment than any 


Lean furniſh out my ſelf, I ſhall ſet before the Rey and deſire | 
him to fall on without further n 
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cc . ee two kinſmen nd predecelſon of rad) memory, were 
very famous for their dreams and viſions, and contrary to all 
4 ocher Ar never pleaſed their Readers more than when they were 
« nddding. Now it is obſerved, that the Second. ſigbt generally runs in 
the blood; and, Sir, we are in hopes that you your ſelf, like the reſt 
„of your family, may at length prove a dreamer of dreams, and a feer 
4 of viſions. In the mean while I beg leave to make you a preſent of a 
« dream, which may ſerve to lull your Readers till ſuch time es you 
« your ſelf ſhall think fit to gratifie the public with wy of poke nocturnal 
ce diſcoveries. 1 
Lou muſt onderſtand, Sir, I had yeſterday been reading we rumi- 
« nating upon that paſſage where Momus is ſaid to have found fault with 
« the make of a man, becauſe he had not a window in his breaſt. The 
moral of this ſtory is very obvious, and means no more than that the 
« heart of man is ſo full of wiles and artifices, treachery and deceit, that 
i * theye'? is no gueſſing at what he is from his ſpeeches and outward ap- 
pearances. I was immediately reflecting how happy each of the ſexes 
5 + Poa be, if there was a window in the breaſt of every one that makes 
<« or receives love. What proteſtations and perjuries would be ſaved on 
* the one ſide, what hypocriſie and diſſimulation on the other? I am my 
„ ſelf very far gone in this paſſion for Aurelia, a woman of an unſearch- 
4 able heart. I would give the world to know the ſecrets of it, and 
« particularly whether I am really in her good graces, or if not, who is 
the happy perſon. IAG 
« [ fell aſleep in this agreeable reverie, when on a ſudden methought 
« Aurelia lay by my fide. I was placed by her in the poſture of Milton's 
« Adam, and with hooks of cordial love hung over her enamour d. As I 
e caſt my eye upon her boſom, it appeared to be all of cryſtal, and ſo 
« wonderfully tranſparent, that I ſaw every thought in her heart. The 
4 firſt images I diſcovered in it were fans, ſilks, ribbands, laces, and many 
«other gewgaws, which lay ſo thick together, that the whole heart was 
« nothing elſe but a toy-ſhop. Theſe all faded away and vaniſhed, when 
« immediately I diſcerned a long train of coaches and fix, equipages and 
« liveries that ran through the heart one after another in very great hur- 
« ry for above half an hour together. After this, looking very attentively, 
„ I obſerved the whole ſpace to be filled with a hand of cards, in which 
*I could ſee diſtinctly three mattadors. There then followed a quick 
4 ſucceſſion of different ſcenes. A Play-houſe, a Church, a Court, a 
GD Ts. « Poppet- 


1 4 Ys . e rey 
There are at Paris, Madril, Lisbon, Rome, and many other large 
towns, great hoſpitals built like our colleges. In the walls of theſe hoſpi- 
tals are placed machines, in the ſhape of large lanthorns, with a little 
door in the ſide of them turned towards the ſtreet, and a bell hanging 
by them. The child is depoſited in this lanthorn, which is immediately 
turned about into the inſide of the hoſpital. The perſon who conveys 
the ehild rings the bell and leaves it there, upon which the proper Offi- 
cer comes and receives it without making further enquiries. The pa- 
rent or her friend, who lays the child there, generally leaves a note with 
it, declaring whether it be yet chriſtened, the name it n 881 called 
by, the particular marks upon it, and the like. 
It often happens that the parent leaves a note for the maintenance and 
education of the child, or takes it out after it has been ſome years in the 
hoſpital. Nay, it has been known that the father has afterwards owned 
the young foundling for his fon, or left his eſtate to him. This is cer- 
tain, that many are by this means preſerved, and do ſignal ſervices to 
their country, who without ſuch a proviſion might have periſhed as a- 
bortives, or have come to an untimely end, and perhaps have bre 
upon their guilty parents the like deſtructioon. 
This I think is a ſubject that deſerves our moſt ſerious oonſideration, 


for which reafon I hope 1 fhall not be — u mern in uns it 
before my Readers. 
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8 I was wachen up my Monday J bew foe the oubli 1 Tree 
* the following Letter, which being a better entertainment than any 


Lean furniſh out my ſelf, I ſhall ſet before the Ree and deſire | 
him to fall on without farther ceremony. 
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FOUR two kinſmen pee deve br of ternal memory, were 
| very famous for their dreams and viſions, and contrary to all 
other Auers never pleaſed their Readers more than when they were 
« nodding. Now it is obſerved, that the Second. ſg bt generally runs in 
« the blood; and, Sir, we are in hopes that you your ſelf, like the reſt 
of your family, may at length prove a dreamer of dreams, and a feer 
« of Alone. In the mean while I beg leave to make you a preſent of a 
« dream, which may ſerve to lull your Readers till ſuch time as you 
4 yourſelf ſhall think fit to et the public with ay of pour * 
4 diſcoveries. 

Fou muſt pndvifiinis, Sir, I had yeſterday been reading we rumi- 
« ' nating upon that paſſage where Momus is faid to have found fault with 
« the make of a man, becauſe he had not a window in his breaſt. The 
moral of this ſtory is very obvious, and means no more than that the 
* heart of man is ſo full of wiles and artifices, treachery and deceit, that 
9 * theye'1 is no gueſſing at what he is from his ſpeeches and outward ap- 

pearances. I was immediately reflecting how happy each of the ſexes 
c 3 be, if there was a window in the breaſt of every one that makes 
« or receives love. What proteſtations and perjuries would be ſaved on 
* the one ſide,” what hypocriſie and diſſimulation on the other? I am my 
« ſelf very far gone in this paſſion for Aurelia, a woman of an unſearch- 


« able heart. I would give the world to know the ſecrets of it, and In 


* particularly whether 1 am really in her 2 graces, or if not, who is 

« the happy perſon. | * 

« [ fell aſleep in this agreeable reverie, when on a ſudden methought 
« Aurelia lay by my fide. I was placed by her in the poſture of Milton's 
« Adam, and with hooks of cordial love hung over her enamour d. As J 
* caſt my eye upon her boſom, it appeared to be all of cryſtal, and fo 
6 wonderfully tranſparent, that I ſaw every thought in her heart. The 
« firſt images I diſcovered in it were fans, ſilks, ribbands, laces, and many 
«other gewgaws, which lay ſo thick together, that the whole heart was 
« nothing elſe but a toy-ſhop. Theſe all faded away and vaniſhed, when 
immediately I diſcerned a long train of coaches and fix, equipages and 
« lveries that ran through the heart one after another in very great hur- 
« ry for above half an hour together. After this, looking very attentively, 
„I obſerved the whole ſpace to be filled with a hand of cards, in which 
« could ſee diſtinctly three mattadors. There then followed a quick 
« ſucceſſion of different ſcenes. A Play-houſe, a Church, a Court, a 

X „ « Poppet- 
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a Poppet-ſhow, roſe up one after another, till at laſt they all of them 


« gave place to a pair of new ſhoes, which kept footing in the heart for 


« a whole hour. Theſe were driven off at laſt by a-lap-dog, who was 


« ſucceeded by a Guiney pig, a ſquirrel and a monkey I my ſelf, to my 


« no ſmall joy, brought up the rear of theſe worthy favourites. I was 


* rayiſhed at being ſo happily poſted and in full poſſeſſion of the heart: 


« but as | ſaw the little figure of my ſelf ſimpering, and mightily pleaſed 
« with its ſituation, on a ſudden the heart methought gave. a ſigh, in 


15 which, as I found afterwards, my little repreſentative vaniſhed; for up- 
<« on applying my eye I found my place taken up by an ill-bred, awkward 


« puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. This Gentleman, however, 


did not keep his ſtation long before he yielded it up to a wight as diſ- 


« agreeable as himſelf, with a white ſtick in his hand. Theſe three laſt 
« figures repreſented to me in a lively manner the conflicts in Avrelia's 


« ther out by turns, and diſputed the point for a great while. 


e heart between Love, Avarice and Ambition. For we joſtled one ano- 


But at 


e Jaſt, to my unſpeakable ſatisfaction, I ſaw my ſelf entirely ſettled. in it. 
A was ſo tranſported with my ſucceſs, that I could not forbear hogging 


« my dear piece of cryſtal, when to my unſpeakable mortitication I a- 


« waked, and found my miſtreſs metamorphoſed into a pillow. 
« This is not the firſt time I have been thus diſappointed. ' 9 


O venerable NR STOx, if you have any skill in dreams, let me know 
« whether I have the ſame place in the real heart, that I had in the vi- 


„ ſfionary one: to tell you truly, Iam perplexed to death between hope 


« and fear. I was very ſanguine till eleven a-clock this morning, when 
J over-heard an unlucky old woman telling her neighbour'that dreams 
« always went by contraries. I did not indeed before much like the 


* cryſtal heart, remembring that confounded ſimile in Valentinian, of 


4 a maid as cold as cryſtal never to be thau d. Beſides, I verily believe 


all that I can be certain of is, that I.am.. her and 


: = 


« if I had flept a little longer, that awkward whelp with his money bags 

would certainly have made his ſecond entrance. If you can tell the 
fair one's mind, it will be no ſmall proof of your. art, for I dare ſay it 
is more than ſhe her ſelf can do. Every ſentence ſhe TOs | is a mo 


Dur humble ge ervant, 
Peter Puzzle. 
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Have lately entertained, my Reader with two or three letters from a: 
I traveller, and may poſſibly, in ſome of my future papers, oblige him 
with more from the ſame hand. The following one comes from a 
projector, which is a ſort of correſpondent as diverting as a traveller: 
his ſubje having the ſame grace of novelty to recommend it, and being 
equally adapted to the curioſity of the Reader. For my own part, I have 
always had a particular fondneſs for a project, and may, ſay, without va- 
nity, that I have a pretty tolerable genius that way my ſelf. I could men- = [ 
tion ſome which I have brought to maturity, others which have miſcar« 
ried; and many more which I have yet by me, and are to take. their fate 
in the world when I ſee a proper juncture. I had a hand in the Land- 
bank, and was conſulted with upon the reformation of manners. I have 
had ſeveral deſigns upon the Thames and the New-r:ver,. not to menti- 
on my refinements upon lotteries and inſurances,. and that never-to-be- 
forgotten project, which if it had ſucceeded to my wiſhes, would have 
made gold as plentiful in this nation as tinn or copper. If my country- 
men have not reaped any advantages from theſe my deſigns, it was not 
for want of any good will towards them. They are. obliged to me for 
my kind intentions as much as if they had taken effect. Projects are of 
a two- fold nature: the firit ariſing from publick-ſpirited perſons, in which 
number I declare my ſelf: the other proceeding from a regard to our pri 
vate intereſt, of which nature is that in the Toll Wing letter. | 


S.I R, | 
cc Ae of your 98 knows very well that there were a ſett of 
“ men, in old Rome, called by the name of Nomenclators, that 

« js in Engliſh, men who could call every one by his name. When a 
great man ſtood for any publick office, as that of a Tribune, a Conſul, 


— or a Cenſor, he had always one of i Nomenclators at his — 
„ whe. 


* who 3 in his ear hes name Pry every one pan met with, * by 
that means enabled him to ſalute every Romas citizen by Bis name 
« when he asked him for his vote. To come to my purpoſe, I have 
« with much pains and aſſiduit qualified my ſelf for a Nomenc/ator to 
« this great city, and ſhall oladly enter upon my office as ſoon as I meet 
« with ſuitable encouragement. I will let my ſelf out by the week to 
« any curious country Gentleman or foreigner. If he takes me with 
him in a coach to the ring, E will undertake to teach him, in two or 
« three evenings, the names of the moſt celebrated perſons who frequent 
« that place. If he plants me by his fide in the pitt, I will call over to 
6 — in the ſame manner, the whole circle of beauties that are _ 
« fed among the boxes, and at the fame time point out to him the per- 
„ ſons who ogle them from their reſpective ſtations. I need not tell you 
e that I may be of the ſame uſe in any other publick aſſembly. Nor do 
only profeſs the teaching of names but of things. Upon the fight of 
« a reigning beauty, I ſhatl mention her admirers, and diſcover: her gal- 
„ Jantries, if they are of publick notoriety. I ſhall likewife mark out e- 
“very toaſt, the club in which ſhe was elected, and the number of votes 
* that were on her fide. Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that makes 


a figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. The men too ſhall be 


« ſet out in their diſtinguiſhing characters, and declared whoſe proper- 
« ties they are. Their wit, wealth, or good humour, their Perſons, ſla- 
ec tions, and titles, ſhall be deſcribed at large. 

have a wife who is a Nomenclarreſ5, and will be ready, on any oc- 
« caſion, to attend the Ladies. She is of a much more neee 
« nature than my ſelf, and is acquainted with all the private hiſtory of 
% London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles round. She has fifty private 
« amours which no body yet knows any thing of but her felf, and thirty 
« clandeſtine marriages that have not been touched by the tip of a tongue. 
« She will wait upon any Lady at her own lodgings, and talk by the 
« clock after the rate of three guineas an hour. 

N. B. «She is a near kinſwoman of the Author of the-now Hralantis. 

I need not recommend to a man of your ſagacity the uſefulneſs of 
E this project, and do therefore beg your encouragement of it, which 
« will lay a very great obligation upon 


Zour humble Servant. 


After this letter from my whimſical correſpondent, I ſhall publiſh one 
of a more ſerious nature, which deſerves the utmoſt attention of the 


publick, 


hw 
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wy age K and in particular of ſuch who are lovers of mankind. It is on 
o leſs a ſubject, than that of diſcovering the Longitude, and deſerves a 
much higher name than that of a project, if our language afforded any 
ſuch term, But all I can ſay on this ſubject will be ſuperfluous, when the 
© Reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons by whom this letter is ſubſcribed, 
and who have done me the honour to ſend it me. I muſt only take no- 
tice, that the firſt of theſe Gentlemen is the ſame perſon who has lately 
obliged the world with that noble plan, entitled, I Scheme of the Solar Sy- 
Siem, with the Orbits of the Planets and Comets belonging thereto. De- 
ſcribed from Dr. Halley's accurate table of Comets, Philoſoph. Tran ſacł. 
Ne 297. founded on Sir Iſaac Newton's wonderful diſcoveries, by Wm. 
 Whilſton, M. A. l e 
To Ns TOR IRONsIDE, E/q; at Button's Coffee-houſe near 
1 Covent-Garden. | „ 


„ Londen, July 11. 1913. 
cc Hing a diſcovery of conſiderable importance to communicate to 
14s the publiek, and finding that you are pleaſed to concern your 
« ſelf in any thing that tends to the common benefit of mankind, we 
« take the liberty to deſire the inſertion of this letter into your Guardi- 
« ay, We expect no other recommendation of it from you, but the al- 
« lowing of it a place in ſo uſeful a paper. Nor do we inſiſt on any 
« protection from you, if what we propoſe ſhould fall ſhort of what we 
« pretend to; ſince any diſgrace, which in that caſe muſt be expected, 
« ought to lie wholly at our own doors, and to be entirely born by our 
« ſelves, which we hope we have provided for by putting our own 
« names to this paper. Ss age, 2 Fd 
« *Tis well known, Sir, to your ſelf, and to the learned, and trading, 
« and failing world, that the great defect of the art of Navigation is, that 
« a ſhip at ſea has no certain method, in either her eaſtern or weſtern 
voyages, or even in her leſs diſtant failing from the coaſts, to know her 
« Longitude, or how much ſhe is gone eaſtward or weſtward; as it can 
« eaſily be known in any clear day or night, how much ſhe is gone north- 
« ward or ſouthward: the ſeveral methods by lunar Eclipſes, by thoſe 
« of Jupiter's Satellits, by the appulſes of the moon to fixed ſtars, and 
* by the even motions of Pendulum clocks and watches, upon how ſo- 
« lid foundations ſoever they are built, {till failing in long voyages at ſea 
« when they come to be practiſed; and, leaving the poor failors to the 
4 oreat inaccuracy of a long-line, or dead reckoning. This defect is fo 
* | «© great» 


468 me 6 UA RD TAN. N 167: 


« great, and ſo many ſhips have been loſt by it, and this has been ſo long 

e and fo ſenſibly known by trading nations, that great rewards are ſaid to 
« be publickly offered for its ſupply. We are well fatisfied, that the diſ- 

„ covery we have to make as to this matter, is eaſily intelligible by all, 
« and readily to be practiſed at ſea as well as at land; that the Latitude 

will thereby be likewiſe found at the ſame time; and that with proper 

« charges it may be made-as univerſal as the world ſhall pleaſe ; nay, that 

© the Longitude and Latitude may be generally hereby determined to a 
4 greater degree of exactneſs than the Latitude it ſelf is now uſually found 
« at ſea. So that on all accounts we hope it will appear very worthy the 
« publick conſideration. We are ready to diſcloſe it to the world, if we 

cc may be aſſured that no other perſons ſhall be allowed to deprive us of 
<« thoſe rewards which the publick ſhall think fit to beſtow for ſuch a diſ- 
„ covery; but do not deſire actually to receive any benefit of that na- 
« ture, untill Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, with ſuch other. proper perſons as 
„ ſhall be choſen to aſſiſt him, have given their opinion in favour of this 
« diſcovery. If Mr. IX oxs1Ds pleaſes ſo far to oblige the publick as 
to communicate this Oe to the . be; will allo lay a One obli- 
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municated to the world a plan, which has given offence to ſome Gen- 
= tlemen whom it would not be very ſafe to diſoblige, I muſt inſert 
the following remonſtrance ; and at the ſame time promiſe thoſe of my 
correſpondents who have drawn this upon themſelves, to exhibit to the 


publick any ſuch anſwer as they ſhall think proper t to make to it. 


1 Do not care for burning my fingers in a quarrel, but Nags I 115 com- 


; 3 
„ 


— 
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cc 1 Was very much troubled to ſee the two letters which you lately 
I publiſhed concerning the Short Club. You cannot imagine what 
& airs all the little pragmatical fellows about us have given themſelves 
« ſince the reading of thoſe papers. Every one cocks and ſtruts upon it, 
« and pretends to over-look us who are two foot higher than themſelves. 
e J met with one the other day who was at leaſt three inches above five 
« foot, which you know is the ſtatutable meaſure of that club. This o- 
« yer-grown runt has ſtruck off his heels, lowered his foretop, and con- 
« tracted his figure, that he might be looked upon as a member of this 
new erected ſociety ; nay ſo far did his vanity carry him, that he talk- 
« edt famiſiarly of Tem Tiptoe, and pretends to be an intimate acquain- 
& tance of Tim. Tuck. For my part, I ſcorn to ſpeak any thing to the 
& diminution of theſe little creatures, and ſhould not have minded them 
cc had they been ſtill ſhufled among the croud. Shrubs and underwoods 
-« look well enough while they grow within the ſhade of oaks and cedars, 
« but when theſe pigmies pretend to draw themſelves out from the reſt 
cc of the world, and form themſelves into a body; it is time for us, who 
« are men of figure, to look about us. If the Ladies ſhould once take 
c à Iking to ſuch a diminutive race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little time, 
« ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpecies in miniature; daiſie 
« roots would grow a faſhionable diet. In order therefore to keep our 
« poſterity from dwindling, and fetch down the pride of this aſpiring 
cc race of upſtarts ; we have here inſtituted a Tall Club. | 
« As the ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are under five foot, ours is 
<« to be compoſed of ſuch as are above ſix. Theſe we look upon as the 
« two extremes and antagoniſts of the ſpecies ; conſidering all thoſe as 
e Neuters who fill up the middle ſpace. When a man riſes beyond 
&« ſix foot he is an Hypermeter, and may be admitted into the tall club. 
« We have already choſen thirty members, the moſt ſightly of all her 
« Majeſty's ſubjects. We elected a Preſident, as many of the ancients | 
« did their Kings, by reaſon of his height, having only confirmed him 
« jn that {tation above us which nature had given him. He is a Scotch 
« Highlander, and within an inch of a ſhow. As for my own part I am 
* but a ſeſquipedal, having only fix foot and a half of ſtature. Being the 
« ſhorteſt member of the club, T am appointed Secretary. If you ſaw 
ce us alltogether you would take us for the ſons of Anak. Our meetings 
« are held like the old Gothic Parliaments, ſub dio, in open air; but 
« we ſhall make an intereſt, if we can, that we may hold our aſſemblies 
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in /eſtminſter-Hall when it is not term-time. I muſt add to the ho- 
nour of our club, that it is one of our ſociety who is now finding out 
the longitude. The device of our public k ſeal is a Crane graſping a 
Pigmy in his right foot. rid | 


« know the ſhort club value themſelves very much upon Mr. Diſtick, 


who may poſſibly play ſome of his Pentameters upon us, but if he does 
he ſhall certainly be anſwered in Alexandrines. For we have a Poet 
among us of a Genius as exalted as his ſtature, and who is very well 
read in Longines his treatiſe concerning the ſublime. Beſides, I would 
have Mr. D:/tick conſider, that if Horace was a ſhort man, Muſæus, 
who makes ſuch a noble figure in Yirgi/'s ſixth Aneid, was taller by 


the head and ſhoulders than all the people of Elizium. I ſhall therefore 


confront his Jep:d:ſſimum homuncionem (a ſhort quotation and fit for a 
member of their club) with one that is much longer, and therefore 
more ſuitable to a member of ours. 8,5 
Quos circumfuſos ſit eſt affata Sibylla, 
Muſeum ante omnes: medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſpicit altis. 


96 If, after all, this ſociety of little men proceed as they have begun to 


( 
44 
4. 


magnifie themſelves and leſſen men of higher ſtature, we have reſolved 
to make a detachment, ſome evening, or other, that ſhall bring away 
their whole club in a pair of panniers, and impriſon them in a cup- 
board which we have ſet apart for that uſe, till they have made a pub- 
lick recantation. As for the little bully, Tim. Tuck, if he pretends to 


be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his friend little Dich, and hang 


him upon a peg till he comes to himſelf. I have told you our deſign, 
and let their little Machiavel prevent it if he can. 
« 'This is, Sir, the long and the ſhort of the matter. I am ſenſible I 
ſhall ſtir up a neſt-sf waſps by it, but let them do their worſt. I think 
that we ſerve our country by diſcouraging this little breed, and hin- 


dring it from coming into faſhion. If the fair ſex look upon us with 


an eye of favour, we ſhall make ſome attempts to lengthen out the hu- 


man figure, and reſtore it to its ancient procerity. In the mean time 


we hope old age has not inclined you in fayour of our Antagoniſts, 
for I do aſſure you Sir, we are all your high admirers, tho' none more 


than | 
STR, Tours &c. 


Thurſday 
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, TO tunica ſed tamen illa tegi. Ovid. 


2 3 


— 


Have received many. letters froin perſons of all conditions i in reference 

to my late diſcourſe concerning the Tucker. Some of them are filled 
with reproaches and inveRives. A lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Tera- 
minta, bids me in a very pert manner mind my on affairs, and not pre- 
tend to meddle with their linnen; for that they do not dreſs for an old fel- 
low, who cannot ſee them without a pair of ſpectacles. Another who calls her 
ſelf Bubnelia, vents her paſſion in ſcurrilous terms; an old ninnyhammer, 
a dotard, a nincompoop, is the beſt language ſhe can afford me. Florel. 
la indeed expoſtulates with me upon the ſubject, and only complains that ſhe 
is forced to return a pair of ſtays which were made in the extremity of the 
faſhion, that ſhe might not be thought to encourage peeping. 
But if on the one ſide I been uſed ill, (the common fate of all refor- 
mers) I have on the other ſide received great applauſes and acknowledg- 
ments for what J have done, in having put a ſeaſonable ſtop to this un- 
accountable humour of ſtripping, that was got among our Britiſh La- 
dies. As I would much rather the world ſhould know what is ſaid to 
my praiſe, than to my diſadvantage, I ſhall ſuppreſs what has been writ- 
ten to me by thoſe who have reviled me on this occaſion, and only pub- 


liſh thoſe letters which approve my proceedings. 


STR. 
Am to give you thanks in the name of half a dozen ſuperannuated 


cc 

beauties, for your paper of the 6th inſtant, We all of us paſs for 
« women of fifty, and a man of your ſenſe knows how many additional 
« years are always to be thrown into female computations of this nature. 
« We are very ſenſible that ſeveral young flirts about town had a deſign 
« to caſt us out of the faſhionable world, and to leave us in the lurch by 
« ſome of their late refinements. Two or three of them have been heard 


« to ſay, that they would kill every 2 woman about town. In order 
2. N * to 
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taken notice 


« haye played all thoſe $ which you have ſo 1 


c of, We were forced to uncover after them, being unwilling to give 


« out ſo ſoon, and be regarded as Veterans in the beau monge. Some of us 
« have already caught our deaths by it. For my own ang Fhave not been 


without a cold ever ſince this fooliſh faſhion came up. I have followed 


« it thus far with the hazard of my life, and how mucl | further T muſt go 


« no body knows, if your paper does net bring us relief. Vou may aſ- 
« ſure your ſelf that all the antiquated necks about town are very much 


„ obliged to you. Whatever fires and flames are concealed in our bo- 
„ foms (in which perhaps we vye with-the-youngeſt 


of the ſex) they are 
not ſufficient to preſerve us againſt the wind and weather, In taking 
6 ſo many old women under your care, you have been a real Guardian to 
« us, and faved the life of many of your outta dane * ak We * 


4 of us beg leave to ſubſcribe our ſelves, 


b * venerable Nes vos, 
„ our moſt bumble er derte and $; ers. 


Lam very well leaſed. with this approbation of my good ſiſters. I muft 
confeſs I as always looked on the Tucker to be the Deras er Tutamen, 
the ornament and defence of the female neck. My good old Lady, the 
Lady Lizard, condemned this faſhion from the beginning, and has ob- 
re to me, with ſome concern, that her ſex, at the fame time they 
are letting down their ſtays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow 
ſhorter and ſhorter every day. The leg diſcovers it ſelf in proportion 
with the neck, But I may poſſibly take another occaſion of handling this 
extremity, it being my deſign to keep a watchful eye over every part of 
the female ſex, and to regulate them from head to foot. In the mean 
time I ſhall fill up my paper with a letter which comes to me from ano- 
ther of my obliged Correſpondents. | 


Dear GAR DEE. IPL 3d 
cc N HIS comes to you from one of thoſe Untuckered Ladies whom 
you were ſo ſharp upon on Monday was ſennight. I think my 

« ſelf mivhtily beholden to you for the reprehenſion you then gave us. 
« You muſt knowl ama famous Olive beauty. But though this complexion 
« makes a very good face when there are a couple of black ſparkling 


« eyes ſet in it, it makes but a "oF. indifferent neck. Your fatr women 


„ therefore 


— 


- 
. 
% 
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& therefore thought of this faſhion to inſult the Olives and the Brunetts: 
«© They know very well that a neck of Ivory does not make ſo fine a 
« ſhow as one of Alablaſter. It is for this reaſon, Mr. Ironſide, that they 
e are ſo liberal in their difcoveries. We know very well, that a woman 
à of the whiteſt neck in the world, is to you no more than a woman of 
« ſnow ; but Ovid, in Mr. Dale's tranflation of him, ſeems to look up- 
« on it with another eye when- he talks of OO" and mentions NT] 


Her heaving breaſt, 
\ Courting the band, and ſuing to be preſl. 


Women of my complexion ought to be more modeſt, eſpecially 2 
* our faces debar us from all artificial whitenings. Could you examine 
many of theſe Ladies who preſent you with ſuch beautiful ſnowy cheſts, 
« you would find that they are not all of a piece. Good Father Nefor 
do not let us alone till you have ſhortned our necks, and en them 


ce to hear: ancient ſtandard. 


Tam ” our moſt obhgea, humble forvant, 
Olivia. 


1 ſhall have a juſt SOR) to Olivia s remonſtrance, though at the ſame 
time I cannot but obſerve that her modeſty ſeems to be entirely the re- 


ſult of her complexion. 


N. 110. | Friday, July 17. 
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—— Non ego paucis 
Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum Ccauit natura 


— 


bin: 
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HE candor which Horace ſhows in the motto of my paper, is 
1 that which diſtinguiſhes a Critic from a Caviller. He declares 


that he is not offended with thoſe little faults in a poetical com- 


poſition, which may be imputed to inadvertency, or to the imperfection 
of 
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of human nature. The truth of it is, there can be no more a perfect work 
in the world than a perfect man. To ſay of a celebrated piece that there are 
faults in it, is in effect to ſay no more, than that the Author of it was a 
man. For this reaſon I conſider every Critic that attacks, an Author in 
high reputation as the ſlave in the Roman triumph, who was to call out 
to the conqueror, Remember, Sir, that youu are a man. | ſpeak this in 
relation to the following Letter, which criticiſes the works of a great 
Poet, whoſe very faults have more beauty in them than the moſt elabo- 
rate compoſitions of many more correct writers. The remarks are very 
curious and juſt, and introduced by a compliment to the work of an Au- 
thor, who I am ſure would not care for being praiſed at the expence of 
another's reputation. I muſt therefore deſire my correſpondent to excuſe 
me, if 1 do not publiſh either the preface or concluſion df his Letter, 
but only; the critical part of it. n 
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cc Oun Tragedy writers have been notoriouſly defective in giving 

« proper ſentiments to the perſons they introduce. Nothing is 
« more common than to hear an heathen talking of Angels and Devils, 
« the joys of heaven and the pains of hell, according to the chriſtian 


« ſyſtem. Lee's Alcander diſcovers himſelf to be a Carteſian in the firſt 
page of OZdipes. 


The Sun's ſich too, 
Shortly he'll be an earth 


N 


« As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted with the Copernicen hypotheſis 
« two thouſand years before its invention. 


I am pleas'd with my own work ; Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 

Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 

To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it row! 

Along the vaſt abyſs ——— 


« ] have now Mr. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian before me, in which I fd 
frequent alluſions to ancient hiſtory, and the old mythology of the 
4 heathen. It is not very natural to ſuppoſe a King of Portugal would 
6 pe borrowing thoughts out of Ovzd's Metamorphoſis when he talked 

4 even 
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even to thoſe of his own Court, but to allude to theſe Roman fables 
« when he talks to an Emperor of Barbary, ſeems very extraordinary. 


« But obſerve how he defies him out of the Claſſics in. the following. 


& lines : 


Why didft thou not engage me man 70 man, 
gf try the virtue of that Gorgon face 
To ſtare me into ſtatue? 


„ Almeyaa at the ſame time is more book-learned than Don Sebaſtian. 
She plays an upon the Emperor that is full as good as the 


& Cor gon. 
O that I had the fruitful heads of I RES 


| That one might bourgeon where another fell! 
Still wou'd I give thee work, ſt th, ſtill, 20K tyrant, 
Aud hiſs thee with the laſt 


A « She afterwards, in alluſion to Hercules, bids him Jay dows the Lion's 
« chin, and take the diſtaſf; and in the following ſpeech utters her paſ- 
« ſion {till more learnedly. 


No, were we join d, ev'n tho it were in death, 

Our bodies burning in one funeral pile, 
The prodigy of Thebes uud be renew'd, 

And my divided flame ſhould break from thine. 


e The Emperor of Barbary ſhows himſelf acquainted with the Roman 
„ Poets as well as either of his priſoners, and anſwers the foregoing 
« ſpeech in the ſame claflic ſtrain. 


Serpent, I will engender poiſon with thee. 
Our offspring, like the ſeed of dragons teeth, 
Shall iſſue arm'd, and fight themſebves to death. 


Ovid ſeems to have been Muley Mohbock's favourite Author, witneſs 
« * lines that follow. 


he's ſtill inexorable, ſtill imperious 
4 loud, as if like Bacchus born in thunder. 


] ſhall conclude my remarks. on his part, with that poetical complaint 
« of his being in love, and leave my Reader to conſider how prettily i it 
« would ſound in the mouth of an Emperor of Morocco. 


7 hs 
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Molſey by name. The Poet ſeems to think he may make every perſon, 
in his Play, know as much as himſelf, and talk as well ad he could 
4 haye done on the ſame occaſion. At leaſt I believe every Reader will 
e agree with me, tllat the above-mentioned ſentiments; to wich l might 


e have added ſeveral others, would have been better ſuited to the G 
of Auguſtus, than that of Muley Molock. I grant they are beautiful 
themſelves, and much more fo in that noble language which was pe 
4 culiar to this great Poet. I only obſerve that they are improper 2 
c the perſons who make uſe of them. Dryden is indeed generally wron 

t in his ſentiments. Let any one read the dialogue between Ocræuia an 

-& Cleopatra, and he will be amazed to hear a Raman Lady's mouth filled 
« with ſuch obſcene raillery. If the virtuous OFavis departs: from het 
-« character, the looſe Dalabella is no leſs inconſiſtent. with inſet when, 
4 all of a ſudden, he argps, the yn and e * the ENUMENtS ot 
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To pardon erring man : ſweet mercy ſeems 


ts darling attribute, which limits guflices > 
As if there were degrees in innit sj a 
And infinite uou d ratber Want Wen e, ran; bil 


© Thay puniſh to extent 


n might ſhow. ſeveral faults 4 the ſame nature in a che 15 legal 
« AMurenge-Zebe. The impropriety of thoughts in the {peeches | of the 
great 
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4 great Maga! and his Empreſs has been generally cenfured. Take the 
& ſentiments out of the ſhining dreſs ba . and * would be too 


« coarſe for a ſcene in Billing ſgate. 
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11. 


Am very ah ee when I ſee young Gebeten of fortune 
and quality ſo wholly ſet upon pleaſures and diverſions, that they 
neglect all thoſe improvements in wiſdom and knowledge which may 
make them eaſie to themſelves and uſeful to the world. The greateſt 
part of our Britiſb youth loſe their figure and grow out of faſhion by 
that time they are five and twenty. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and 
amiableneſs of the young man wears off, they have nothing left to re- 
commend them, but ie 4y the reſt of their lives among the lumber and 
refuſe of the ſpecies. It ſometimes happens indeed, that for want of ap- 
plying themſelves in due time to the purſuits of knowledge, they take up 
a book in their declining years, and grow very hopeful ſcholars by that 
time they are threeſcore. I muſt therefore earneſtly preſs my Readers, 
who are in the flower of their youth, to labour at thoſe accompliſhments 
which may ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, and to /ay in 
timely proviſions for manhood: and old age. In ſhort, 1 would adviſe the 
youth of fifteen to be dreſſing up every day the man of fifty, or to con- 


ſider how to make himſelf venerable at threeſcore. 
_ Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would do well to obſerye 


how the greateſt men of antiquity made it their ambition to excell all 
their contemporaries in know led ge. Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the 
V OL, N. Z. moſt 


1786 


moſt celebrated inſtances of Bug Rn thay eee o 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their. skilk im the arts and ſciences. We harr 
{ſtill extant ſeveral remains of the former, which juſtiſie the charatter giv- 
en of hint by the learned men of his own age: As for the latter, it isa 
known fayihg of his, that he was more obliged to Ariftotie who had in- 
ſtructed him, than to Philip who had given him life and empire. There 
is a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellins, which he 
wrote to Ariſtotie upon hearing that he had publiſned thoſe lectures he 
had given him in private. This letter was written in the following Words 
at a time when he was in the height of his Per/ian condueſis. e 
FA Alexander fo Ariſtotle, Greeting. 8 188 
«you have not done well to publiſh your books of Select Know: | 

f « ledge; for what is there now in which I can ſutpaſs others, if 
«. thoſe thin which I have. been inſtructed in are communicated to eve- 
« ry body? Foc or my own part Fdectare to N — Wound rather excell o- 
- ders i in knowledge an in power. Wy " Farewell. 


We fee by this letter, chat the hs af 8 Was. hut. the ſecond” | 
ambition in Alexander's Soul. Knowledge is indeed that which, next 
to virtue, truly and eſſentially raiſes one-man above another. It. finiſhes 
one half of the human Soul. It makes Being pleaſant to us, filk the mind 
with entertaining views, and adminiſters to it a. perpetnal feries of grati- 
fications. It gives eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to retirement. It 
fills a publick ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and adds a luſtre to thofe who. 
are in the poſſeſſion of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all ufeful knowledge, whether ſpec peculative 
or practical, is in popular and mixt governments the natural 5 of 
wealth and honour. If we look into moſt of the reigns: from the con- 

queſt, we ſhall find that the favourites of each reign have been thoſe who 
0 raiſed themſelves. The greateſt men are generally the growth of 
that particular age in which they flouriſh. A ſuperior capacity for buſi- 
neſs, and a more extenſive knowledge, are the ſteps by which a new man 
often mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt of his contemporaries. But 
when men are actually born to titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they 
fhould fail of receiving an additional greatneſs, if they take care to ac- 
compliſh themſelves for it. | 

The ftory of J9/omos's choice does not only. inſtru us in that point 
of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine moral to us, namely, That he who 
applies his heart to wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the molt proper 

method 
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cage gaining foi __ nd reputation, which are very often” 
not only the rewards, but the effects of viſdom. | 


As it is very fuitable to my preſent ſubject, Lihalt firſt. of al quote 11155 
paſſage in the words of ſacred Writ; and afterwards mention an Alle- 


gory, in which this whole paſſage is repreſented by 'a-famous-#ronch po- 
et: not queſtioning but it will be vr an to ſuch of my Readers y 


as have a taſte of fine writing 
In Gibeon the Lord appeared 2 J be in a drren by night: and Grd 


ſaid,” Art what I ſhall give thee. And Solomon ſaid, Thou baſt ſhowed 
unto thy ſervant David my father, great mercy, according as he walked 
before thee in truth and in righteouſneſs, and in nprightneſs of heart with 
thee, and thou haſt kept for him this great kindneſs, that thou 2 given 
him a ſon to ſit on his throne, as it is this day. And now, O Lord my 
God, thou haſt made thy ſervant Rin ng inſtead of David my father : and 
TI am but a little child:' I know not how to go out or come in. Give. 
therefore thy ſervant an underſtanding heart to judge thy people, that. 1 
may diſtern between good and bad: for who is able to judge this thy jo 
great à people? Aud the fpeech pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had ask- 
ed this thing. Aud God ſaid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt asked this 
thing, and haſt' not asked for thy ſelf long life, neither haſt ashed” 
rithes for thy ſelf, nor haſt acked the life of thine enemies, but haſt ab- 

ed for thy ſelf wunderflanding to diſcern Judgment; behold I have done ac- 
cording to thy words : to ] have gives thee a wiſe and underſtanding heart,” 
0 that there was none like thee before thee, neither after thee ſhall any 
ariſe lite unto thee. And T have alſo given thee that which thou haſt 
not asked, both riches and honour, ſo 7 there ſhall not be any among the 


Kings like unto thee all thy days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to 
kee 25 atutes and my commandments, as thy father David did walk, then 


IT witl tengthen't hy days. And Solomon awoke, and bebold it was a 88 1 
The French Poet has ſhadowed this tory in an Allegory, of which he 
ſeems to have taken the hint from the fable of the three Goddeſſes ap- 
pearing to Paris, or rather from the viſion of Hercules, recorded by Xe- 
nophon, where Pleaſure and Virtue are repreſented as real perſons making 
their court to the Hero with all their ſeveral charms and allurements. 
Health, wealth, victory andhonour are introduced ſucceſſively in their 
proper emblems and characters, each of them ſpreading her temptations, 
and recommending her ſelf to the young Monarch's choice. Wiſdom 
enters the laſt, and ſo captivates him with her appearance, that he gives him- 


ſelf -- had Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoſe who appeared | 
Bott 2 1 | before 


: cc „King, that you are a great encourager of O'S: 1 chink gr to 


2 art of flying. I: 
“ ing, and when my N are on, can go above an 0 "ras at a 


be hop, ſtep and jump. I can fly already as well as a Turkey cock, and 
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＋ Hk Philofophers' of King Char lars FRY were buſie in finding 
out the art of flying. The famous Biſhop 7Y5/kins-was ſo confi. 

f ſucceſs in it, that he fays he does not queſtion but it! the 


| next age it t will be as uſual to hear a man'call for his wings when he is go- 
ing a journey, as it is no- to call for his boots. The hu 
ed among the Vertuolo': Sof this reign, that they were actually making 
parties to go up to the moon together, and werè more put to it in their 
thoughts how to meet with accommodations by the way, than how to 
get thither. Every one knows the ſtory of the great Lady, who at the 


ur o prevafl- 


fame time was building caſtles in the air for their reception I always 
leave ſuch trite quotations to my Reader's private recollection. For which 


| reaſon alſo I ſhall forbear extracting out of Authors ſeveral inſtances of 


particular perſons who have arrived at ſome perfection in this art, and 
exhibited ſpecimens, of it before multitudes of /beholders. Inſtead of 


| this I ſhall preſent my Reader with the following letter from an artiſt, 


who is now taken up WHY this Invention, and . his true name . 
N that of Daedalus. 


"| 
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Mr. Is ONSID E 
e acquaint; go u, that 1 have made a conſiderable 5 in the 
tter about r my room two or three ho motn- 


« improve every day. ir I — as I have begun, I intend to give the 
2 world 


Nn I Te N 


world roof of my proficiency. i in this. art. Linh ths next publick: 
e Thankſeiving-day it is my deſign to {it aſtride the Dragon upon Bou 
4 ſteeple, from whence after the firſt diſcharge of the 7 guns I in- 
vi 9 to mount into the air, fly over Fleer-ſtreet, and pitch Upon the 
< -May-pote in the Serand. From thence, by a gradual 2 1 ſhall 
« make the beſt of my way for St. James's park, and light upon the 

« ground near Raſamond s pond. This I doubt not will convince the 
« world, that I am no pretender; but before I ſet out: I ſhall defire to 

< have a patent for making of wings, and that hone ſhall preſume to fly, 
under pain of death, with wings of any other man's making. I intend 
4 to work for the Court my ſelf, and will have journey men under me 
to furniſh the reſt of the nation. I likewiſe deſire, that I may have the 
« ſole teaching of perſons of Quality, in which I ſhall ſpare 'neither time 
"nor pains till I have made them as expert as my ſelf. I will fly with 
the women upon my back for the firſt fortnight, I ſhall. appear at the 
next Maſquerade dreſſed up in my feathers and plumage like an 7k 
265 Prince, that the Wan may ſee how pretty they will look in their 
my travelling habits. _ You know, Sir, there is an unaccountable prejudice 
to projectors of all kinds, for which reaſon when 1 talk of practiſing to 
0 fly, filly people think me an owl for my Pains; but, Sir, you know 
better things. I need not enumerate to you the benefits which will 
* accrue to the publick from this invention, as how the roads of Eng- 
land will be ſaved when we travel through theſe new High-ways, 'and 
. how all family- accounts will be leſſened in the article of coaches and 
A horſes. I need not mention poſts and packet. boats, with many other 
. conveniencies of life, which will be Ape this way. In ſhort; Sir, 
when mankind are in poſſeſſion of this art, they will be able to do 
more buſineſs in threeſcore and ten years than they could do iti a thou- 
. ſand by the methods now in Wc T e Fee my felf * 


art to your tonne en, 


183 


i» 


| Pour al bumble Servant, — 


I have fully copfideres the project of theſe our modern Dædaliſis, 
and am reſolved ſo far to diſcourage it, as to prevent any perſon 'from 
flying in my time. It would fill the world with innumerable immora- 
ities, an- giv : ſuch occaſions for intrigues as people cannot meet with 

g Pho bave nothing but legs to carry them. ' You ſhould have a couple of 
lovers make a midnight aſſignation upon the top of the monument, and 


ſee the Cupola of St. Pauls covered with both ſexes like oe outſide of 
| a 


N 
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182 
a pidgeon-houſe. Nothing would be more frequent. than to ſee a Bean 
flying in at a garret window, or a Gallant giving ahace 0 hig\Mifireſs; 
like a bawk after a lark. There would be no walking in a ſhady; woot. 
without ſpringing a'covey of Toaſts: The poor husband could not drłam 
what was doing over his head: if he were jealous indeed he might clip 
his wife's wings, but what would this avail when there were flocks of 
whore: maſters perpetually" hovering over his houſe? what concern would 
the father of a family be in all the time his daughter was upon the wing? 
every heireſs muſt have ah old woman flying at her heels. In ſhort; the 
whole air would be full of this kind of Gibier, as the French call it. I 
do allow, with my correſpondent, that there would be much more buſi- 
neſs done than there is at prefent. However ſhould he apply for ſuch a 
patent as he ſpeaks of, I queſtion not but there would be more petiti- 
ons out of the city againſt it, than ever yet appeared againſt any other 
monopoly whatfoe ver. Every tradeſman that cannot keep bis wife a 
coach could keep her a pair of wings, and there is no doubt but He 
would be every morning and evening taking the air with them. 

1 have here only conſidered the ill conſequences of this invention in 
the influences it would have on love affairs: I have many more ohjecti- 
ons to make on other accounts; but theſe ſhall defer Fan, till 3 55 
my friend aſtride the THe | 
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his honey-moon. It is written by a plain man on a plain ſubject, but 

has an air of good ſenſe and natural honeſty in it, which may per- 
haps pleaſe the publick as much as my ſelf. I ſhall not therefore ſcruple 
the giving it a place in my paper, which is deſigned for common uſe, * and 
for the benefit of the ROOr as well as rich. ad 


j Laſt night received a letter from an honeſt citizen who it ſeems is in 


Good 
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eie, lately married a very pretty body, who e eint ſomething young- 
A er and richer than my ſelf, I was adviſed to go a wooing to her 
wik in a finer ſuit of cloaths than I ever wore in my life; for I love to dreſs 
Ca plain, and ſuitable to a man of my rank. However, I gained her heart 
. by it. Upon the wedding-day I put my ſelf, according to cuſtom, in 
« 11 LE ſuit fire-new, with filver buttons to it. I am ſo out of coun- 
&« tenance. among, my neighbours upon. being ſo fine, that I heartily with 
« my cloaths well worn out. I fancy every body obſerves me 181 walk 
« the ſtreet, and long to be in my old plain geer again. Beſides, forſooth 
« they have put me in a ſilk night-gown and a gaudy fool's cap, and make 
« me now and then ſtand in the window with it. I am aſhamed to be 
ce dandled thus, and cannot look in the glaſs without bluſhing to ſee my 
« ſelf. turned into ſuch a pretty little Mafter. They tell me I muſt appear 
* in my wedding: ſuit, for the firſt month at leaſt; after which I amreſolved 
to come again to my every day's cloaths, for at preſent every day is 
« Sunday with me. Now in my mind, Mr. IX oxs 10 E, this is the wrong- 
eſt way of proceeding 1 in the world. When a man's perſon is new 
« and unaccuſtomed to a young body, he does not want any thing elſe 
« to ſet him off The novelty of the lover has more charms than a wed- 
« ding-ſuit. I ſhould think therefore that a man ſhould keep his finery 
for the latter ſeaſons of marriage, and not begin to dreſs till the Ho- 
« ney- moon is over. I have obſerved at a Lord-mayor's feaſt, that the 
« ſweetmeats do not make their appearance until people are cloyed with 
« beef and mutton, and begin to loſe their ſtomachs. But inſtead of 
« this we ſerve up delicacies to our gueſts, when their appetites are keen, 
« and coarſe diet when their bellies are full. As bad as I hate my ſilver- 
buttoned coat and {ilk night-gown, I am afraid of leaving them off, 
« not knowing whether my wife won't repent of her marriage when ſhe 
« ſees what a plain man ſhe has to her husband. Pray, Mr. IRons1De,- 
« write ſomething to prepare her for it, and let me know whether you 


cc think ſhe can ever love me in a hair button. 


. am, ce. 


P. £ « ] Ss to tell you of my white gloves, which they fay too, 
« ] muſt wear all the firſt month. JO N 


: My 
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My correſpondent's obſervations are very juſt, and may be uſeful in fow 
life; but to turn them to the advantage of people in higher ſtations, I 
ſhall raiſe the moral, and obſerve ſomething parallel to the wooing and 
wedding ſuit, in the behaviour of perſons of figure. After long experi- 
ence in the world, and reflections upon mankind, I find one particular 
occaſion of unhappy marriages, which, though very common, is not very 
much attended too. What I mean is this. Every man in the time of 
courtſhip, and in the firſt entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like 
my Correſpondent's holiday ſuit, which is to laſt no longer than till he is 
ſettled in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs. He reſigns his inclinations and 
underſtanding to her humour and opinion. He neither loves, nor hates, 
nor talks, nor thinks in contradictionto her. He is controuled by a nod, 
mortified by a frown, and tranſported by a ſmile. The poor young La- 
dy falls in love with this ſupple creature, and expects of him the ſame 
behaviour for life. Ina little time ſhe finds that he has a will of his own, 
that he pretends to diſlike what ſhe approves, and that inſtead of treating 
Her like a Goddeſs, he uſes her like a woman. What ſtill makes the misfor- 
tune worſe, we find the moſt abject flatterers degenerate into the grea- 
reſt tyrants. This naturally fills the ſpouſe with ſullenneſs and diſcontent, 
ſpleen and vapour, which, with a little diſcreet management, make a 
very comfortable marriage. I very much approve of my friend Tem. 
Truelove in this particular. Tom. made love to a woman of ſenſe, and 
always treated her as ſuch during the whole time of courtſhip. His na- 
tural temper and good-breeding hindred him from doing any thing diſa- 
greeable, as his ſincerity and frankneſs of behaviour made him converſe 
with her, before marriage, in the ſame manner he intended to continue 
to do afterwards. Tom. would often tell her, Madam, you ſee what a 
ſort of man I am. If you will take me with all my faults about me, I pro- 
miſe to mend rather than grow worſe. I remember Tom was once hint- 
ing his diſlike of ſome little trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid or done. Upon 
which ſhe asked him, how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 
talked at this rate before? No, Madam, ſays Tom, I mention this now 
becauſe you are at your own diſpoſal, were you at mine I ſhould be too 
-generous to do it, In ſhort, Tom ſucceeded, and has ever ſince been bet- 
ter than his word. The Lady has been diſappointed on the right ſide, 
and has found nothing more diſagreeable in the husband than ſhe. diſco- 


vered in the Lover. 
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Thin my ; Felf bliged to acquaint the publick, chic the Lion 8 dend 
1 of which I advertiſed them about a fortnight ago, is now erected at 
4 Button' s coffee-houſe in Ruſſet-ftreet, Covent Garden, where it opens 
its mouth-at all hours for the reception of ſuch intelligence as ſhall be 
thrown into it. It is reckoned an excellent piece of workmanſhip, and 
Was deſigned by a great hand in imitation of the antique Agoptian lion, 
the face of it — compounded out of that of a lion and a wizard. The 
features are ſtrong and well furrowed. The whiskers are admired by all 
that have ſeen them. It is planted on the weſtern ſide of the Coffee - 


houſe, holding its paws under the chin upon a box, which contains eve- 
rything that he ſwallows. He is indeed a proper, emblem of Knowledge 
and. Acfion, being all head and paws. _ 

I need not acquaint my Readers, that m. lion, like a moth or book- 
worm, feeds upon nothing but paper, and ſhall only beg of them to diet 
him. with wholeſome and ſubſtantial food. I muſt therefore deſire that 
they will not gorge him either with nonſenſe or obſcenity; and muſt 
likewiſe inſiſt, that his mouth be not defiled with ſcandal, for I would 
not make uſe of him to revile the human ſpecies, and ſatyriſe thoſe who 
are his betters. I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputation, 
nor indeed fall on any perſon whatſoeyer, ſuch only excepted as diſgrace 
the name of this generous animal, and under the title of lions contrive 
the ruin of their fellow. ſubjects. . I muſt deſire likewiſe, that 1 intrieguers 


will not make a pimp of my lion, and by his means conyey their thoughts 
to one another. - Thoſe who are read in the hiſtory of the Popes obſerve 


that the Leo's have been the beſt, and the ful. the worlt of that 
Species, and I hope that I ſhall not be thought to derogate from my li- 
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\ 4. 
on's character, by repreſenting him as ſuch a peaceable good. natured 
well · deſigning beaſt. 

I intend to publiſh once every week the Roarings of the ; and 
hope to make him roar ſo loud as to be heard over all the Bruſh nation. 
If my correſpondents will do their parts in prompting him, and ſupply- 
ing him with ſuitable proviſion, I queſtion not but the hon s head will be 
reckoned the beſt head in Exgland. 

There is a notion generally received in the world, that a lion is a dan- 
gerous creature to all women who are not virgins, which may have gi- 
ven occaſion to a fooliſh report, that my lion's jaws are ſo contrived, as 
to ſnap the hands of any of the female ſex, who are not thus qualified to 
approach it with ſafety. I ſhall not ſpend much time in expoſing the fal- 
ſity of this report, which I believe will not weigh any thing with wo- 
men of ſenſe: I ſhall only ſay, that there is not one of the Sex in all the 
neighbourhood of Coven? Garden, who may not put her hand in the 
mouth with the ſame ſecurity as if ſhe were a Veſtal.” However that 
the Ladies may not be deterred from correſponding with me by this 
method, I muſt acquaint them, that the'Coffee-man has a little daughter 
of about four years old who has been virtuoufly educated, and will lend 
her hand, upon this occaſion, to any Lady that ſhall deſire it of her. 

In the mean time I muſt further acquaint my fair Readers, that have 
thoughts of making a further proviſion for them at my ingenious Friend 
Mr. Motteux's, or at Corticelli's, or ſome other place frequented by the 
wits and beauties of the ſex. As I have here a hon's head for the men, 
I ſhall there erect an unicorn's head for the Ladies, and will ſo contrive 
it that they may put in their intelligence at the top of the horn, which 
ſhall convey it into a little receptacle at the bottom prepared for that pur- 
poſe. Out of theſe two magazines I ſhall ſupply the Town from time to 
time with what may tend to their edification, and at the ſame time carry on 
an epiſtolary correſpondence between the two heads, not a little benefi- 
cial both to the publick and to my ſelf. As both theſe monſters will be 
very inſatiable, and deyour great quantities of paper, there will no. {mall 
uſe redound from them to that manufacture in particular. 

The following letter having been left with the keeper of the lion, with 

2 requeſt from the writer that it may be the firſt morſe] which is 1 in- 
to his mouth, I ſhall communicate it to the publick as it came to 
hand, without examining whether it be proper nouriſhment, as I — 
to do for the future. 


Mr. GUARDIAN) 
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ce * OUR predeceſſor, the PT acts but in vain, to 
improve the charms of the fair ſex, by expoſing their dreſs when- 
e eyer it Mabel into extremities. Among the reſt the great petticoat 
< came under his conſideration, but in contradiction to whatever he has F 
< ſaid they {till reſolutely perſiſt in this faſhion. The form of their bot- 
<< tom is not, I confeſs, altogether the ſame; for whereas before it was 
< of an orbicular make, they now look as if they were preſs'd, ſo that 
ec they ſeem to deny acceſs to any part but the middle. Many are the In- 
« conveniences that accrue to her Majeſty's loving ſubjects from the ſaid 
« petticoats, as hurting men's ſhins, ſweeping down the ware of induſtri- 
< ous females in the ſtreet, Gc. I ſaw a young Lady fall down, the o- 
ec ther day, and believe me Sir, ſhe very much reſembled an overturned 
<« bell without a clapper. Many other diſaſters I could tell you of that 
“ befal themſelves as well as others, by means of this unweildy garment. 
« T wiſh, Mr. GuaRDIAN, you would join with me in ſhowing your 
hr diſlike of ſuch a monſtrous faſhion, and I hope when the Ladies e it it 
& 15 the opinion of two of the wiſeſt men in England, they will be con- 
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"HEN [ FO) rules of criticiſm 1 immediately enquire after the 
works of the Author who has written them, and by that means 
diſcover what it is he likes in a compoſition ;. for there is no 
queſtion but every man aims at leaſt at what he thinks beautiful i in others. 
f I find by his own manner of writing that he is heavy and taſteleſs, I 

throw aſide his criticiſms with a ſecret indignation, to ſee a man with- 
out genius or politeneſs dictating to the world on ſubjects which I find 


are above his reach. 
Aa 2 | If 
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If the Critic has publiſhed nothing but rules and obſervations i in. eriti- 
ciſm, I then conſider whether there be a propriety and elegance in his 
thoughts and words, clearneſs and delicacy in his remarks, wit and 
breeding in his raillery; but if in the place of all theſe I find nothing but 
dogmatical ſtupidity, I mult beg ſuch a writer's pardon if 1 have no man- 


ner of deference for his JU SmEAt, and refuſe | to conform wy ſelf to his 
taſte. | en 2ho wa 4, ee ELIE ol 
ii th 121136 09 i 207 z 2 i. 


15 $9 Macer 1 unde le 5 1 2 enen, 10 
And writt in rugged pruſe the ſofter rules of chines. ee eee 
Fell do they play the careful Critic's . FF 


Infirutting doubly by their matchleſt art : I 
. Rates. for good verſe they firſt with pains indite, / o 
7 ben nee 18 e are bad, OO; they urite. 
ts 1 5127). ee Congreve to Sir R. Temple. 


"The Bench Critics among the ancients are thoſe who have the moſt 
excelled in all other kinds of compoſition, and have ſhown the height of 
good writing even in the precepts which they have given for it. 

Among the moderns likewiſe no Critic has ever pleaſed, or been look- 
ed upon as authentic, who did not ſhow by his practice, that he was a 
maſter of the Theory. I have now one before me, who after having 
given many proofs of his performances both in poetry and proſe, obliged 
the world with ſeveral critical works. The Author I mean is Strada. 
His proluſion on the ſtile of the moſt famous among the ancient Latin 
Poets who are extant, and have written in Epic verſe, is one of the 
moſt entertaining, as well as the moſt juſt pieces of criticiſm that I have 
ever read. I ſhall make the ptan of it the ſubject of this day's paper. 

It is commonly known, that Pope Leo the Fenth was a great patron 
of learning, and uſed to be preſent at the performances, converſations 
and diſputes of all the moſt polite writers of his time. Upon this bot- 
tom Strada founds the following narrative. When this Pope was at his 
Villa, that ſtood upon an eminence on the banks of the Tiber, the Poets 
contrived the following pageant or machine for his entertainment. Fhey 
made a huge floating mountain, that was ſplit. at the top in imitation of 
Parnaſſus. There were ſeveral. marks on it that diſtinguiſhed it for the 
habitation of Heroic Poets. Of all the Muſes Calliope only made her 
appearance. It was covered'up and down with groves of laurel. Pega- 
ſus appeared hanging off the ſide of a rock, with a fountain running from 
nis heel. This floating Parnaſſus fell down the river to the ſound of 
a g trumpets⸗ 
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n and in a kind of Epic meaſure, for it was * forward by 
fax huge wheels, three on each ſide, that by their conſtant motion carried 
on the machine until it arrived before the Pope's Fils. 

The repreſentatives of the ancient Poets were diſpoſed i in ſtations ſait- 
able to their reſpeRive charaRers. Statins was poſted on the higheſt of 
the two ſummits, which was faſhioned in the form of a precipice, and 
hung over the reſt of the mountain in a dreadful manner, fo that people 
regarded. him with the ſame terror and curioſity as they look wo. 2 


_ daring rope-dancer whom they expect to fall every moment. 
Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit, which was lower, and at 


the ſame time more ſmooth and even than the former. It was obſerved 
likewiſe to be more barren, and to produce, on ſome ſpots of it, plants 
that are unknown to 1zaly, and ſuch as the gardeners call exotics. 

F | Lucretius was very buſie about the roots of the mountain, being 
wholly intent upon the motion and management of the machine which 
was under his conduct, and was indeed of his invention. He was ſome- 
times ſo engaged among the wheels, and covered with machinery, that 
not above half the Poet appeared to the ſpectators, though at other 
times, by the working of the engines, he was raiſed up ind became as 
conſpicuous as any of the brotherhood. 

Ovid did not ſettle in any particular place, but ranged over all Par- 
2 with great nimbleneſs and activity. But as he did not much care 
for the toil and pains that were requiſite to climb the upper Pert of the 
hill, he was generally roving about the bottom of it. 

But there was none who was placed in a more eminent ſtation, and 
had a greater proſpect under him than Lacan. He vaulted upon Pega- 
ſus with all the heat and intrepidity of youth, and ſeemed deſirous of 
mounting into the clouds upon the back of him. But as the hinder feet of 
the horſe ſtuck to the mountain while the body reared up in the air, the 
Poet, with great difficulty, kept himſelf from ſliding off his back, inſo- 
much that the people often gave him for gone, and cried out, every 
now and then, that he was tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was ſeated by Calliope, in the 
midſt of a plantation of laurels which grew thick about him, and almoſt 
covered him with their ſhade. He would not perhaps have been ſeen in 
this retirement, but that it was impoſſible to look upon Calliope without 
ſeeing Virgil at the ſame time, 

This poetical maſquerade was no ſooner arrived before the Pope's Villa, 


but they received an invitation to land, which they did W 
e 


- 1 
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The hall prepared for their reception was filled with an audience of the 
greateſt eminence for quality and politeneſs. The Poets took their places, 
and repeated each of them a poem written in the: ſtile And fpirit © thode 
immortal Authors whom they repreſented. The ſubje&s' of theſe ſeveral 
poems, with the judgment 75 upon each of them, may be 1 agreeable 
entertainment for another day's PEP. Rn 
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To HERE are many little enormities in the world, which our 


tad, Jang yy 13 
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preachers would be very glad to ſee removed; but at the ſame 
time dare not meddle with them, for fear of betraying the dig- 
nity of the Pulpft. Should they recommend the Tucker in a pathetick 
diſcourſe, their audiences would be apt to laugh out. I knew a pariſh, 
where the top-woman of it uſed always to appear with a patch upon me 
part of her forehead: the good man of the place preached at it with 
great zeal for almoſt a twelvemonth ; but inſtead of fetching out the ſpot 
which he perpetually aimed at, he only got the name of Parſon Patch 
for his pains. Another is to this day called by the name of Doctor Top- 
knot for reaſons of the ſame nature. I remember the Clergy, during the 
time of Cromwell's uſurpation, were very much taken up in reforming 
the female world, and ſhowing the vanity of thoſe outward ornaments 
in which the ſex ſo much delights. I have heard a whole ſermon againſt 
a white-waſh, and have known a coloured ribbon made the mark of the 
unconverted. The Clergy of the preſent age are not tranſported: with 
theſe indiſcreet fervours, as knowing that it is hard for a reformer to 
avoid ridicule, when he is ſevere upon ſubjects which are rather apt to 
produce mirth than ſeriouſneſs. For this, reaſon I look upon my ſelf to 
be of great uſe to theſe good men; while they are employed in extir- 
pating mortal ſins, and crimes of a higher nature, I ſhould, be glad to 
rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranſgreſſions. bas the 

tor 


DoRtor i is curing diſtempers that * the! appearance of i or death 
in them, the TIRES: has his ſeparate packet for the meagrims 
and the tooth- ach. 

Thus much 1 thought fit to mite before I reſume the ſubject which 
1 have already handled, I mean the naked boſoms of our Britiſh Ladies. 
1 hope they will not take it ill of me, if I ſtill beg that they will be co- 
vered. I ſhall here preſent them with a Letter on that particular, as it 
was yeſterday conveyed to me through the are s mouth. It comes 


from a Quaker, andi is as follows: £ 


a eee 
cc ** friends like thee. We rejoice to find thou beginneſt to have 
a glimmering of the light in thee : we ſhall pray for thee, that 
40 thou mayeſt be more and more enlightened. Thou giveſt good ad- 
« vice to the women of this world to cloath themſelves like unto our 
« friends, and not to expoſe their fleſhly temptations, for it is againſt 
« the record Thy Lion is a good Lion; he roareth loud, and is heard. 
« a great way, even unto the fink of Babylon ; for the Scarlet Whore is 
4 governed by the voice of thy Lion. Look on his order. 
Rome, July 8, 1713. A placard is publiſhed here, forbidding up- 
« men of whatſoever quality, to go with naked breaſts ; and the Prieſts 
« are ordered not to admit the tranſgreſſors of this law to confeſſion, nor 
« f0 COMMUNION ; neither are AA zo enter the Cathedrals under ſevere 


ac alties. 


£ L Theſe. lines are faithfully 3 8 the nightly paper, with this 
« title written over it, The n Paſt, from Saturday, July the 18th, 


« to Tueſday, Ju the 21ſt. 
Seeing thy Lion is obeyed at this diſtance, we hope the fooliſh wo- 


« men in thy own country will liſten to thy admonitions. Otherwiſe 
« thou art deſired to make him ſtill roar till all the beaſts of the foreſt 
« ſhall tremble. I mult again repeat unto thee, friend Neſfor, the whole 
& brotherhood have great hopes of thee, and expect to ſee thee ſo in- 
« ſpired with the light, as thou mayeſt ſpeedily become a great preacher ; 


5 of the word. I wiſh it We Thi 
ine, 


in every thing an is praiſe- worth, 
Toute Ix e mBirchin 
ihe f | 
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It i * ; oddly. 8 the 1 * 1 ae ne 
| el about the ſame time. My enemies will be apt to ſay t we hold 


"A correſpondence together, and at by concert in this; matter Net that 
be as it will, I ſhall not be aſhamed to join with his Holineſs in thoſe par- 
ticulars which ate indifferent between us, eſpecially When it is for the re- 
formation of the finer, half of mankind. We are both of us about the 
ſame age, and conſider this faſhion in the fame view. I hope that it will 
not be able to reſiſt his Bull and my Lion. I am only afraid that our 

Ladies will take occaſion from hence to ſhow their zeal for the proteſtant 
religion, and pretend to e their naked e en in een to 
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OOEN over the late edition or! Monſieur Boikeas's PS he was 

1 very much pleaſed with the article which he has added to his notes 
on the tranſlation of Long inuc. He there tells us, that the Sublime 

in writing riſes either from the nobleneſs of the thought, the magnificence 
of the words, or the harmonions and lively turn of the phraſe, and that 
the perfect ſublime ariſes from all theſe three in conjunction together. He 
produces an inſtance of this perfect ſublime in four verſes from the Atba- 
/iah of Monſieur Racine. When Abner, one of the chief Officers of 
the Court, repreſents to Joad the High-Prieſt, that the Queen was in- 


cenſed againſt him, the ety not in hg leaſkgetritien at the news. 


returns this anſwer. „ 29780 e #5; 
Celui qui met un frein a py dir 1 fits, | Bir An a DI} 1 
I fait auſſi des mechans arreter les complots. © OO OI © 


FSoumis avec reſpecł a ſa volonte Seinte, 155 
„Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et ui point d autre crainte. 


He abo ruleth the raging of the ſea, knows alſo how to. check the, 1 
of the 8 2 1 Ae my Jelf with reverence to his 1 i 0 


6 Abner, 
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Aber, I ar n God, and I fear none bur him. Such a thought gives 
no leſs a ſublimity to human nature, than it does to good writing. This 
religious fear, Whet it is produced by juſt appreticnſiohs 6f a Divine 
power, naturally over-looks all human greartieſs that ſtands in competition 


with it, and extinguiſhes every other terror that ean ſettle it Telf in the - 


heart of man; it leſſens and contracts the figure of the moſt exalted Per- 


ſon; it diſarmis the tyrant and executioner, and repreſents to our minds the 


moſt enraged and the hoſt powerful 45 altogether harmleſs and impoteſit 
There is no true fortitude Which & nt founded upon this fear, as there 
is no other principle ef ſo ſettled and fixed à nature. Courage that grows 
from conſtitution very often forſakes 4 man when he has occaſion for it ; 
and when it is only a kind of inſtinct in the foul, breaks out on all occaſions 
without judgment or diſcretion. That courage which proceeds from the 


ſenſe of our duty, and from the fear of Offending him that made vs, acts 


always in an uniform manner, and according to the dictates of right reaſon. 
What can the nan fear, who takes care in all his actions to pleaſe a Be- 
ing that is Omnipotent? A Being who is abſe to cruſh all his ad verfaries? 
A Being that can divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn an 
ſuch misfortune to his advatitage? The Perſen Who lives with 
this conſtant and habitnal regard to the grest Superintendant of 
the world, is indeed fate that no real evil can come into His lot. 
Bleſfings may appear Uncker the ape of paltis, 16fes, atid diſappoitit- 
ments, but let himhave patience, and He Will {& them in their proper 
figures. Dangers may rhreaten him, büt he may reſt ſatisfied that they 
will either not reach him, of that if they do, they will be the inſtruments 
of good to him. If ſhort, he thay took upon all croffes and accidents; 
ſufferings and afflictions, as means which are made uſe of to bring him to 


happineſs. This is even the worſt of that man's condition whoſe mind is 


poſſeſſed with the habitual fear of which I am now ſpeaking. But it ve- 


ry often happens, that thoſe which appear evils in our own eyes, appear alſo 


as ſuch to him who has human nature under his care, in which caſe they 


are certainly averted from the perſon who has made himſelf, 


by this virtue, an object of Divine favour. | Hiſtories are full of inftances 


fs "4 N 
# 
* 
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of this nature, where men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes out of 
ſuch dangers as have encloſed them, and which have ſeemed inevitable. 
There is no example of this kind in Pagan hiſtory, which more pleaſes 


me than that which is recorded in the life of Timoleon. This extraordi- 


nary man Was famous for referring all his ſucceſſes to Providence. Corne- 


lius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houſe a private chappel, in which 
he 


Vol. IV. B b | | |; | 
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he uſed to pay his deyotions to the Goddeſs who nn. Providence f 
among the heathens. I think no > diltinguihed, by 
the Deity whom he blindly 3 3 than the great am ſpeak - 
ing of, in ſeveral. occurrences of his life, but Paxticulagly | Am the n 

one which I ſhall relate out of Plutar tdb. 

Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to „ Timoleon as 
he was offering up his devetions in a certain Temple. In order to it 
they took their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt convenient places for their pur- 

poſe. As the hey were waiting for an opportunity to put their deſign " 
execution, a ſtranger having obſerved one of the conſpirators, fell upon 
him and flew him. Upon which the other two, thinking their Plot had 
been diſcovered, threw themſelves at Timoleon s feet and confeſſed the 
whole matter. This ſtranger, upon examination, was found to have tit 
derſtood nothing of the intended aſſaſſination, but having ſeveral ye J 
before had a brother killed by. the conſpirator, whom he here put Tc 
death, and having till now ſought in vain for an opportunity of revenge, 
he chanced to meet the murderer in the Temple, who had planted him- 
ſelf there for the abovementioned purpoſe. Plutarch cannot forbear, on 
this occaſion, ſpeaking with a kind of rapture on the ſchemes of Provi- 
dence, which, in this particular, had ſo contrived it, that the ſtranger ſhould 
for ſo great a ſpace of rime, be debarred the means of doing juſtice xo his 
brother, untill, by the ſame blow that ee the death af one innocent 
man, he preſerved the life of another. . tnc d 
For my own part, I cannot wonder that. a man 2 T r religion | 
ſhould have his intrepidity and firmneſs of mind, or that be wii 
it 5 ſuch a e = have here relied. 34 Ve4 oe 
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T * very well l pleaſed to find that my Lion has given weh aniyerſal 
content to all that haye ſeen him. He has had a greater number of 
& Lviſitants than any of his brotherhood in the Tower: I this morning 
examined his maw, where among much other food 1 found wy ANUS 


delicious apfel. 


. 45 4 


19 5 To Nxsron enero, Bm 


My: en ban 
ct «om. a daily peruſer of your papers, I have eg over aud over your 


« diſcourſe concerning the Tucker; as likewiſe your paper of 
00 "Thurſday the 16th inſtant, in which you ſay it is your intention to keep 
ce A watchful eye over every part of the female ſex, and to regulate them 
from head to foot. Now, Sir, being by profeſſion a Mantua- maker 
« who am employed by the moſt faſhionable Ladies about town, Tam 
« admitted to them. freely at all hours, and ſeeing them both dreſt and 
&“ undreſt, I think there is no perſon better qualified than my ſelf to 
« ſerve you (if your Honour pleaſes) in the nature of a Lioneſs, Tam in 
« the whole ſecret of their faſhion, and if you think fit to entertain me in 
e this character, I will have a conſtant watch over them, and doubt not 
« [ ſhall ſend you from time to time ſuch private intelligence, as you 

« will find of uſe to you in your future papers. 

4 Fir, this being a new propoſal, I hope you will not let me loſe the 
benefit of it: but that you will firſt hear me roar before you treat with 
« any body elſe. As a ſample of my intended ſervices, I give you this 
« timely notice of an improvement you will ſhortly ſee in the expoſing of 
a the female cheſt, which in defiance of your Gravity is going to be un- 
«'coyered yet more and more; ſo. that to tell you truly, Mr. Iron/ide, I 


« am in ſome fear leſt my profe nion ſhou'd in a little become wholly un- 
B b 2 * neceſlary 


6 


- 


4 neceſſary. . 1 
« it {o, or rather 20.ornament. f. LR ATI 
« ken notice of. 55 conſiſts of a narrow lace, or a ſmoſt skirt of nee 
« ruffled linnen, Which rugs Along the upper part of the Gays before, and 0 
« crofles the breaſts, withgur. riling to the ſhouldess 3 and being as it were 
a part of the Tucker, yet 12224 in uſe, is therefore by a particular name 
« called the ee 10 Sir, what I a Fu communicate to: 


0 11 gh the 1 4dis 5 in 5 
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inte ded-at 
2 d fans time ala e before. = — 4 but 
« the unſettled weather has hindered this deſign from being already put 
« in execution. Some few indeed objected to this laſt i improvement, but 
« were over-ruled by the reſt, who alledged it was their intention, 4s 
& they in eniouſſy expreſſed i it, to level their broaſi-worſs. e d 


to no defence but their own virtue. | F 
Tan v 8 1 * 05 9 * pleaſe) _= feore Servant, © emen 
| 7555 Leonilla iet 


cc N. by name, and duty 3 1 yeſterday brought in a prey of pa- 
per for my Patron's dinner, but by the forwardneſs of his paws, 
4 he ſeemed ready to put it into his own mouth, which does not 77 | 
4 reſemble its Prototypes, whoſe throats are open a gt lure 
* you, Sir, unleſs, he gapes. wider, be hh ane. he 1 at L 
2 15 


Witnels my EP 
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Sage NR ST OR, | a 2 . 
cc L 10 Ns being Haigh by Naturaliſts the Ga generous of Beaſts, 1 
the noble and majeſtick appearance they make in Poetry, where- 
in they ſo often repreſent the Hero himſelf, nf me always think that 
« name very ill applied to a profligate ſett of men, at preſent going about 
4 ſeeking whom to devour; and though I cannot but acquieſce in your 
account of the derivation of that title to them, it is with great ſatis- 
« faction I hear you are about to reſtore them to their former dignity, by 
6, producing one of that ſpecies ſo publick ſpirited, as to roar for refor- 
| mamation 


h G R TAN. 


2 „ will roar (ſays the clown in Shake/pear) that it 
* wiltdo'any tnan's heart 'g6od to hear me; I will roar, that I will make 
let him roar again, let him roar again. Such ſucceſs and 


« ſuch applauſe deo not queſtion but your Lion will meet with, whilſt 


like that of 'Sajnjt/On his ſtrength! Mall bring forth ſweetneſs, and his en- 
“ trails abound with honey. 5 

t the fame time that I congratulate with the Republick of beafts up- 
on this honour done to theix King, I muſt condole with us poor mortals, 
h by diſtance of place are rendered incapable of paying our reſpects to 
« him; 'with the ſame affiduity as thoſe who. are uſhered into his Preſence 
ce by the diſcreet Ns: Hutton. Upon this account, Mr. Ia oNS IDE, I 
c am become a ſuitor to you, to conſtitute an out-riding Lion; or if you 

« pleaſe a Fackall or two, to receive and remit our homage in a more 
C. particular manner than is hitherto provided. As it is, our tenders of 
duty every now and then miſcarry by the way, at leaſt the natural ſelf- 
44 1 that makes us unwilling to think any thing that comes from us 
«. worthy of aontempt, inclines us to believe ſo. Methinks it Were like- 
« wiſe neceſlary to ſpecifie, hy what means a preſent from. a fair hand 
may reach his brindled Majeſty, the place of his reſidence "MP Wer ; 
&. unfit. for a Lady's perſonal appearance. 


ene, mſtemſlne uus, 


Dear Ns ron, 1 8 8 g 

cc Tis a well known. proverb, i in a certain part of this . 
I Jave, me, love my dog; and I hope you will take it as a mark of 
4 my reſpect for your proſe. that 1 here bring a, bit for Jour 


Lion. * * * 


What follows being ſecret hiſtory, it will be . in other pes; ; 
wherein the Lion will E bis ra intelli — 


4 5 


Mean eſday, 


- 
K * * 
q YN 
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c mts 85 ſoon as you | 1a e et us ew Unicorn, hand is no queſtion 
Aa but the Ladies will make him puſh very furioufly at tlie 
ales 4 Men; for which reaſon I think it is good to be before-hand 
4 with them, and make the Lion roar aloud at Female irregularities. 
« Among theſe, wonder how their Gaming has ſo long eſcaped your 
« notice. You who converſe with, the fober family of the Lizards, are 

perhaps a ſtranger to theſe Virago's; but what would you fay, ſhould 
«you ſee a Sparkler ſhaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with adice-box? Or how would you like to hear 
ce the good widow- lady her ſelf returning to her houſe at mid- night,; and 
« Farming the whole" reet with a moſt enormous rap, after having fat up 
until We time at Crimp or Ombre? Sir, Tam the husband of one of 
N female Gameſters, and a great loſer by it both in my reſt and m 

« pocket. As my wife reads your papers, one upon this this fag 
< 2 berof uſe both to 5 and _ 


VVV Tow, * W 


'T ſhould ill delete he i name gt kw Yids, did I not caution all my 
fair wards againſt a practice which when it runs to exceſs, is the” moſt 
ſhameful, but one, that the female world can fall into. The ill conſe- 
quences of it are more than can be contained in this paper: However, 
that I may proceed in method, T-ſhall conſider them, F irft, as 3 relate 
to the Mind; Secondly, as they relate to the body. 


Could : 


Could we look into the mind of a foidale Gameſter, we ſhould * it 
ful.of nothing dur Trumps and- Matradores. Her flumbers are haunr- 
the play-ſeaſon turns. when for half a dozen hou gether. all her fa- 
culties are employed in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing and Torting out a pack 

of Cards, and no ideas to be diſcovered in a Soul which calls it ſelf ra- 
tionals-excepting little ſquare figures of painted and ſpotted paper. Was 
the underſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, given for ſuch an 
uſe? Is it thus we improve the greateſt talent human nature is endowed 
with? What would a fuperibr Being think, were he ſhowy this intelle- 
ctual faculty in a female Gameſter, and at the ſame time told that it was 
. this ys was diſtinguiſhed from brutes, and allied to Angels? ld ig 
When our women thus fill their imaginations with pipps and coun- 
ters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory I have lately heard of a new-born 
child that was marted with the five of Clubs. 

Their Paſſions ſuffer no leſs. by this practice than their pederfiandiogs | 
and. imaginations. - What hope and fear, joy and anger, ſorrow and dif. 
content break out all at once in a fair aſſembly, upon ſo noble ai occaſion 
as; that of turning up a Card? Who can conſider without a ſecret indig- 
nation. that all thoſe affections of the mind which ſhould be conſecrated 
to their children, husbands and parents, are thus vilely proftituted and 
thrown away upon a hand at Loo? For my own part, I cannot but be 

ieved when I ſee a fine woman fretting and bleeding inwardly, from 

ſuch trivial motives; . when [ behold the face. of. an Augen e and 
Aa by the heart of a Fur. 1 
Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they naturally give tere up 
to every diverſion which they are much accuſtomed to, and we always 
find that play, when followed with aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole woman. 
She quickly grows! uneaſie in her own family, takes but little pleaſure in all 
the domeſtick innocent endearments of life, and grows more fond of 
Pamm than of her husband. My friend: Theophraſtus, the beſt of hus- 
bands and of fathers, has often Eomplained to me, with tears in his eyes, 
of the late hours he is forced tc to keep if he would enjoy his wife's con- 
verſation. When ſhe returns to me with joy in her face, it does not a- 
riſe, ſays he, from the ſight of her husband, but from the good luck ſhe has 
had at Cards. On the contrary, ſays he, if ſhe has been a loſer, I am dou- 
bly a ſufferer by it. She comes home out of humour, is angry with eve- 

ry body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, and in reality for no other 
realon. but becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my eſtate. What charm- 


ing 
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aj bedfellows and 'c for life ate men likely to meet © with, 1 tha 
chuſe their wives out of ſuch women'of vogue and fafmon? What a race 
of worthies, what parrots; what Ge molt we 2xpedct from — « 
this make? LAS n FFF ; * 27 
I come in the nett place to conſider the ill eb quence 
oy on the bodies of our female adventurers. It is ſo = that almoſt 
ery thing which corrupts the Soul, decays the body. The beauties of 
— uy and mind are generally deſtroyed by the ſame means. This con- 
ſideration ſhould have a particular weight with the female world, who 
were deſigned to pleaſe the eye, and attract the regards of the other half 
of the ſpecies. Now there is nothing that wears out a fine face like the 
vigils of the Card- table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which naturally attend 
them: Hollow eyes, haggard looks, and pale complexions, are the natu- 
ral indications of a female Gameſter. Her morning fleeps are not 
to repair her midnight watchings. I have known a woman cartfed © 
Half dead from Baſſette, and have many a time grieved to ſee a perſon 
of Quality gliding by me in her chair at two a- clock in the morning, and 
looking like a fpectre amidſt a glare of Flambeauk. In ſhort, I never 
knew a ene female a hold her beauty eo Huter 
together. 1 6 1 
But there is Kill en caſein which the body is more ebene 
ihan in the former. All play-debts muſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an equiva» | 
lent. The man that plays beyond his income pawns his Eſtate; the wo: 
man muſt find out ſomething elſe: to mortgage when her 'pih-money is 
gone: the husband has his lands to diſpoſe. of, the wife her petſon. New 
when the female body is once dipped, if the Creditor be Nas import 
nate, leave wy: Reader to e the an, 5 h 
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| o eien | 

rel AVER ſince the firſt notice yougnreof + che envi of ne- 
; 1 «© ful monument of yours in Bu#ton's Coffee-houſe, I have had 
a « 4 reſtleſs ambition to imitate the renowned London Prentice, 
-« d boldly venture my hand down the throat of your Lion. The ſubje& 
4 of this letter is a relation of a Club whereof Tam a member, and which 
1 has made a conſiderable noiſe of late, I mean the Silent Club. The 
'& year of our inſtitution is 1694, the number of members twelve, and 
4. che lace of our meeting is Dumb's ally in Holborn, We look upon 
. dur ſe elves as the relicks of the old Pyr hagoreans, and have this maxim 
in common with them, which is the foundation of our deſign, that 
"'« talking ſpoils company, The Preſident of our ſociety is one who was 
.. « born def and dumb, and owes that bleſſing to Pam wes which in the 
. reſt of us is owing to induſtry alone. I find v n enquiry, that the 
ys greater part of us are married men, and fach whoſe wives are remarkably 

« toud at home: hither we fly for refuge, and enjoy at once the two 
teſt and moſt valuable bleſſings, company and retirement. When 
top eminent relation of yours, the Spectator, publiſhed his weekly pa- 
pers, and gave us that remarkable account of his ſilence (for you mult 
* know, though we do not read yet we inſpect all ſuch uſeful eſſays) we 
« ſeemed unanimous to invite him te partake of our ſecrecy, but it was 
unluckily objected that he had juſt then publiſhed a diſcourſe of his at 
« his own Club, and had not 'arrived to that happy inactivity of the 
4 tongue, which we expected from a man of his underſtanding. You 
« will wonder, perhaps, how we managed this debate, but it will be ea- 
« ſily accounted for, when I tell you that our fingers are as nimble, and 
- « as infallible interpreters of our thoughts, as other mens tongues are; 
„ yet even this mechanick eloquence is only. allowed upon the weighti- 
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« and we wonder that the polite Courts of chriſtendoin 5 10 
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far ſhort of the majeſty of the barbarians. Bis Jobmon hab gained an 
eternal reputation among us by his Play called The Silent mum Eve- 

ry member here is another Moro while the Club is ſitting / but at home | 
may talk as much and as faſt' as his family occaſions' require, withoũt 


breach of ſtatute. The advantages we find from this Quakerlike aſſem- 
bly are many. We conſider, that the underſtanding of man is liable 
to miſtakes, and his will fond of contradiQtions; that diſputes, which 


are of no weight in themſelves, are often very conſiderable in their ef- 
fects. The diſuſe of the tongue is the only effectual remedy againſt 
theſe. All party concerns, all private ſcandal, all inſults over an 


man's weaker reaſons, muſt there be loſt, where no diſputes ariſe. vid | 
ther advantage which follows from the firſt, (and which is very rarely 
to be met with) is, that we are all upon the ſame. leyel in converſation. 
A wag of my acquaintance uſed to add a third, vi. that, if ever we 
debate, we are ſure to have all our arguments at our: fingers en 
all Longinus's remarks, we are molt enamoured with. 


v excellent 
paſſage, where he mentions Ajax ſilence as one of the nob lt inſtan⸗- 


ces of the ſublime, and (if you will allow me to be free with a name- 


ſake of yours) I ſhould chink that the everlaſting ſtory-teller Ne/tor, had 


he been likened to the aſs inſtead of our hero, he had ſuffered leſs by 


the compariſon. teh bear 3 


<« I have already deſcribed, the practice. and ſentiments of this ſociety, 
and ſhall but barely mention the report of the neighbourhood, that 


we are not only as mute as fiſhes, but that we drink like fiſhes 


too; that we are like the Welſbmanus owl, though we do not 
ſing, we pay it off with thinking; others take us for an aſſembly 


of diſaffected * ons, nay. their zeal, to the government has carried 
them ſo far as to ſend, laſt week, a party of Conſtables to ſurprize us: 


you may eaſily imagine how exactly we repreſented the Roman Sena- 


tors of old, ſitting with majeſtic ſilence, and undaunted at the approach 
of an army of Gaule. If you approve of our undertaking, you need 
not declare it to the world; your ſilence ſhall be interpreted as conſent 
« given to the honourable bod y of mutes, and in particular to 


uur bumble Servant, N ed 5 Mum. 


P. F. 


— 


1 « Werbare had nnen ln. the 898 Tag 
2 do which, the member was expelled by the old Nomam cuſtom of bending 
hack the thumb. He had juſt received the news of the battel of Hoch- 
©: Hal, and being too impatient to commuticate his joy, was unfortunate- 
« Jy 8 into a Ah lin gur. We acted on the principles of the 
Roman Manlius, and ound we approved of the cauſe of his error as | 
« juſt, we: condemned the effect as à manifeſt violation of his duty. 


Ittever could have thought a dumb man would have roared ſo well out 5 
of my Lion's mouth. My next pretty correſpondetit, like Maleſpear 8 
Lion in Tyramus and Thisbe, roars an it were any ni e | 

ig. +3157 1x4 ky OP TIT CLIT, 1 
Mr. enstes 4 unn. Ju 28, we,” 
wa Was afraid at fit 400 0 n olle in el la bad! a mind to expoſe 
& our nakedneſs for the diverſion of the town; but ſince I ſee that 
«you are in good earneſt, and have infallibility of your fide; [cannot forbear 
returning my thanks to you for the care you take of us, having a friend 
who has promiſed me to give my letters to the Lion, till we can com- 
, municate our thoughts to you through our own proper vehicle,” N 
="ypy muſt know; dear Sir, that if you do not take care to ſuppreſs this 
* exorbitant growth of the female cheſt, All that ĩ is left of my 885 muſt in- 

4 evitably periſh. It is at this time reduced to the depth of four inches, 
& by what I have already made over to my neck. But if the ſtripping 
6 Gg mentioned by Mrs. Fig leaf yeſterday, ſhould take effect, Sir, [ 
< dread to think what it will come to. In ſhort there is no help for i it, 
55 my girdle and all muſt go. This is the naked truth of the matter. Have 

« pity on me then, my dear Guardian, and preſerve me from being ſo 
« inhumanly expoſed. I do aſſure you that] follow your precepts as much 
4 4g a young woman can, who will live in the world withour being laugh- 

„ ed at. I have no hooped petticoat, and when I am a matron will 
wear broad tuckers whether you ſucceed. or no. If the flying project 
takes, I intend to be the laſt in wings, being reſolved in every thing 
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HERE is echte which more Nowe the want t ot taſte 
ſcernment in a writer, than the decr rying of any Author ee 

eſpecially of an Author who has been the admiration of multi- 
tudes, and that too in ſeveral ages of the world. This, however, is the 
general practice of all illiterate and undiſtinguiſhing Critics. Becatiſe 
Homer and Virgil and Sophoc les have been commended by the learned 
of. all times, every {cribler, who has no relifh of their beautres, gives im- 
ſelf an air of rapture when he ſpeaks of them. But as he pra L 
he knows not why, there are others whom he depreciates with the fame 
vehemence and upon the fame account. We may ſee after hat à diffe- 
rent manner Strada proceeds in his judgment on the Latin Poets; for 
[intend to publiſh, in this paper, a continuation of that Proluſion Wc 
was the ſubject of the laſt Tharſday. I ſhall therefore give my Reader 
a ſhort account, in proſe, of every poem which was produced in the 
learned aſſembly there deſcribed; and if he is thoroughly converfant in 
the works of thoſe ancient Authors, he will fee with how much judg- 
ment every ſubject is adapted to the Poet who makes uſe of it, and with 
how much delicacy every particular Poet's way of writing is charaQteri- a 
ſed in the cenſure that is paſſed upon it. Lucan's repreſentative was the 
firſt who recited before the auguſt aſſembly. As Lucan was a Spaniard, 
his poem does honour to that nation, which at the ſame time- makes the 
romantic bravery in the hero of it more probable. - 

Alphonſo was the Governour of a town inveſted by the Moors. Du- 
ring the blockade they made his only ſon their priſoner, whom they 
brought before the walls, and expoſed to his father's ſight, threatning to 
put him to death, if he did not immediately give up the town. The fa- 
ther tells them if he had an hundred ſons, he would rather ſee them all 
periſh than do an ill action, or betray his country. . ſays he, if you 

take 
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take a pleaſure in deſtroying the innocent, you may do it if you pleaſe: 

behold a fword for your purpoſe. -Upon which he threw his ſword from 
the wall, returned to his Palace, and was able, at fuch a juncture, to fit 
down to the repaſt, Which was prepared for him. He was ſoon raiſed 
by the ſhouts of the enemy and the cries'of the beſieged.” Upon return- 
ing again to the walls, he faw his ſon lying in the pangs of death; but far 
from betraying any weakneſs at ſuch a ſpectacle, he upbraids his friends 
for their ſorrow, and returns to finiſh-his repaſt. 


Upon the recital of this ſtory, which is exquiſitely drawn up in Lucan's 
ſpirit and language, the whole aſſembly declared their opinion of Lucan 
in à confuſed murmur. The poem was praiſed or cenſured according to 
the prejudices which every one had conceived in favour or diſadvantage 
of the Author. Theſe were ſo very great, that ſome had placed him in 
their, opinions above the higheſt, and others beneath the loweſt of the L 
tin Poets. Moſt of them however agreed, that Lucans genius was won- 
dexfully great, bur at the fame time too haughty and headftrong to be go- 
verned by art, and that his ſtile was like his genius, learned, bold and live- 
ly, but withal too tragical and bluſtering. In a word, that he chofe rather 
a great than a juſt reputation; to which they added, that he was the firſt 
of the Latin Poets who deviated from the purity of the Romas language. 
The repreſentative of Lucretius told the aſſembly, that they fhould 
ſoon be ſenſible of the difference between a Poet who was a native of 
Rome, and a ſtranger who had been adopted to it: after which he entered 
upon his ſubject, which I find exhibited to my hand in a Speculation of 
/ t., . . 281 26's 
Strada, in the perſon of Lucretius, gives an account of a chimerical 
correſpondence between two friends by the help of a certain load-ſtone, 
which had ſuch a virtue in it, that if it touched two ſeveral needles, when 
one of the needles ſo touched began to move, the other, though at never 
ſo great a diſtance, moved at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner. He 
tells us, that the two friends, being each of them potſeſt of one of theſe 
needles, made a kind of dial- plate, inſeribing it with the four and twenty 
letters, in the ſame manner as the hours of the day are marked upon the 
ordinary dial- plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each of theſe 
plates in ſuch a manner that it could move round without impediment, 
ſo as to touch any of the four and twenty letters. Upon their ſeparating 
from one another into diſtant countries, they agreed to withdraw 
themſelves punctually into their cloſets at a certain hour of the day, and to 
converſe with one another by means of this their invention. According- 


ly when they were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each of them ſhut him- 
| TX ſelf 


- 


A 
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ſelf up in his cloſet at the time appointed, and immediately caſt his Tr 
he Uireded his needle to every letter that formec the worc s which he bad 
occaſion for, making 5 ttlepauſe A, EEO of every word or ſentence, 
to avoid confaliod?. nend, in the mean white, faw Ms own ſym- 
pathetick needle moving of it ſelf to every letter which that of his Cor- 
reſpondent pointed at; By this — talk d together a-crols a whole 
continent, and conyeyed their thoughts to one another in an inſlant over 
£1ties or mountains, ſeas or deſarts. 

The whole audience were Pleaſed with the artifice of the Poet wc re- 


preſented Lacretins, obſerving very, well how, he had laid aſleep conf. 


tention to the ſimplicity of his ſtyle i in ſome verſes and to the want of 
mony in others, by fixing their minds to the novelty of hig ſubject, 
to the experiment which he related. Without ſuch an artifice they ere, 
of.opinian that nothing would have ſounded more harſh than Lacrereus's 
diction and numbers. But it was plain that the more learned part of the 

aſſembiy were: quite of another mind. Theſe allowed that it was pecu- 
lar to Lucretins above all other. Poets, to be e doing or teaching 


ſomething, that no other ſtyle was ſo proper to teach in, Or gave g greg 
ter pleaſure to thoſe who had a true reliſh for the Roman tongue. I 


5 
added further, that if Lucretizs had not been embarraſſed with the dith- 
culty of his matter, and à little led away by an affectation of amtiquity, 
there could not have been any thing more perfect than his Pom 

CLAUDIA ſucceeded Lutretius, having choſen for his ſubject 
the famous conteſt between the nightingale and the lutaniſt, Which even 
ry one is acquainted with, eſpecially — Mr. Te has 10 finely lags 
proved that hint in one of his paſtorals. off Taha 

He had no ſooner finiſhed, but the aſſembly rung with kits 
made in his praife. His firſt beauty, which every one owned, was the 
great clearneſs and perſpicuity which appeared in the plan of his Poem. 
Others were wonderfully charmed with the ſmoothneſs of his verſe, and 
the flowing of his numbers, in which there were none of thoſe eliſions and 
cuttings: off fo frequent in the works of other Poets. There were ſeveral 
however of a more refined judgment, who ridiculed that infuſion of foreign 
phraſes with which he had corrupted the Latin tongue, and ſpoke uith 
contempt of the equability of his numbers that cloyed and fatiated: the 
ear for Want of variety: to which they likewiſe added a frequent dal um 
ſeaſonable aflectation of appearing ſonorous and ſubli me. 


T, The ſequel of this protuſa o Shall be the work of another day.” 


Frida 
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= HAT 1 1 u Aer out of debt with 1 public as faſt, as 10 can, oF 
"© ſhall here give them the remaining part of Srrade's. criticiſm on 
the Latin heroic poets. My Readers may ſee the whole work in 
ch E reh papers numbered 115, x19, 122. Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the Authors themſelves, cannot but be pleaſed to ſee them ſo juſtly re- 
preſented; and as for thoſe who have never peruſed the originals, they 
may form a judgment of them from ſuch accurate and entertaining 
copies. The whole piece will ſhow at leaſt how a man of genius (and 
none elfe mould call himſelf a Critic) © can make the Urieſt art a Tk ; 


3 . 
* x 
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The ſequel of Strada's profuſion on. 
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The poet be perſonated Ovid gives an account of the Chryſs- magnet, 
of of the Loadſtone, which attracts gold, after the ſame manner as the 
eommon Loadſtone attracts iron. The Author, that he might exprefs 
-Ovid's/ way of thinking, derives this virtue to the ner from a 
poetical Metamorphoſis. 
As I was ſitting by a well, ſays he, when I was a boy, my ring debp- 
ed into it, when immediately my father faſtning a certain ſtone to the 
end of a line, let it down into the well. It no ſooner touched the ſurface 
of the water, but the ring leapt up from the bottom, and clung to it in ſuch 
a manner, that he drew it out like a fiſh. My father ſeeing me wonder 
at the experiment, gave me the following account of it. When Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha went about the world, to repair mankind by throwing 
ſtones over their heads, the men who roſe from them differed in their 
inclinations according to the places on which the ſtones fell. Thoſe 
which fell in the fields became plowmen and ſhepherds... Thoſe which 
fell into the water produced ſailors and fiſnermen. Thoſe that fell among 


the woods and foreſts gave birth to huntſmen. Among the reſt there 
were 


*% * 4 — 
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were ſeveral that fell upon mountains, that had mines of gold and ſilver in ; 
them. This laſt race of men immediate 


7... betook themſelves to the 
ſearch of theſe precious metals; but nature being diſpleaſed to ſee her 
ſelf ranſacked, withdrew theſe her . treaſures towards the center of the 
earth. The avarice of man however perſiſted in its former purſuits, and 


ranſacked her inmoſt bowels in queſt of the riches which they contained. 
Nature ſeeing her ſelf. thus plundered by a ſwarm of miners, was ſo highly 
incenſed, that ſhe ſhook the whole place with an earthquake, and buried 
the men under their own. works. The S:yg:ian flames which lay in the 
neighbourhood of theſe deep mines, broke out at the ſame time with 
great fury, burning up the whole maſs of human limbs and earth, until 

they were hardened and baked into ſtone. The human bodies that were 


delving in iron mines were converted into thoſe common loadſtones 
"which attract that metal. Thoſe which were in ſearch of gold became 


. chryſo-magnets, and {till keep t their former avarice in their. prefer tte 


0 petrefaction. 
Ovid had no ſooner given over + ſpeaking; but the aſſembly pronounced 


their opinions of him. Several were ſo taken with his eaſie way of writ- 
ing, and had fo formed their taſtes upon it, that they had no reliſh for 


any compoſition which was not framed in the Ovidian manner. A great 
many, however, were of a contrary opinion, until at length it was deter- 
mined by a plurality of voices, that Ovid highly deſerved the name of a 


witty man, but that his language was vulgar and trivial, and of the na- 


ture of thoſe things which coſt no labour in the invention, but are ready 
found out to a man's hand. In the laſt place they all agreed, that the 
greateſt objection which lay againſt Ovid, both as to his life and writings, 


was his having too much wit, and that he would have ſueceeded better 
in both, had he rather checked than indulged it. Statiws ſtood up next 
with a ſwelling and haughty air, and made Neher rr 1 the nnr 


of his poem. 
A German and a Portugueſe, when pine Was belieged having had 


frequent conteſts o rivalry, were preparing for a ſingle duel, When on a 


ſudden the walls were attacked by the enemy. Upon this both the Ger- 
man and Portugueſe conſented to ſacrifice their private reſentments to the 
— and to ſee who could ſignalize himſelf moſt upon the common 
foe. Each of them did wonders in repelling the enemy from different 
parts Of the Wall. The German was at length engaged amidſt a whole 
army of Turbe, until his left arm, that held the ſhield, was unfortunately 


lopped off, and he himſelf ſo ſtunned with a blow he had received, _ 
dhe 


he fell down as Mena: The 8 e the condition of his rival, 
very generouſly fle to his ſuccour, diſperſed the multitudes that were 
gathered about him, and fought over him as he lay upon the ground - 
Ja the mean while the German recovered from his trance, and roſe up 
to the aſſiſtance of the Portugucſe, who a little after had his right arm“ 
which held his ſword, cut off by the blow of a ſabre. He would have 
loſt his life at the ſame time by a ſpear which was aimed at his back, had 
not the German ſlain the perſon who was aiming at him. "Theſe two 
competitors for fame having received ſuch mutual obligations now fought 
in conjunction, and as the one was only able to manage the ſword and 
the other the ſhield, made up but one warrior betwixt them. The Por- 
. Fugueſe covered the German, while the German dealt deſtruction among 
the enemy. At length, finding themſelves faint with loſs of blood, and 
reſolving to periſh nobly, they advanced to the moſt ſhattered part of 
the wall, and threw themſelves down, with a huge fragment of it, upon 
the heads of the beſiegers. 

When Statins ceaſed, the old factions immediately broke out concern- 
ing his manner of writing. Some gave him very loud acclamations, ſuch 
as he had received in his life-time, declaring him the only man who had 
written in a ſtile which was truly heroical, and that he was above all o- 
thers in his fame as well as in his dition. Others cenſured him as one 
who went beyond all bounds in his images and expreſſions, laughing at 
the cruelty of his conceptions, the rumbling of his numbers, and the 
dreadfuk pomp and bombaſt of his expreſſions. There were however a 
few ſelect, judges who moderated between both theſe extremes, and pro- 
nounced. upon; Statins, that there appeared in his {tile much poetical 
heat and fire, but withal ſo much {moak as ſullied the brightneſs of it. 
"That there was a majeſty in his verſe, but that it was the majeſty rather 
of a Tyrant than of a king. That he was often towering among the 
clouds, but often met with the fate of Icarus. In a word, that Statins 
Was among the Poets, What Alexander the Great is among Heroes, a 
man of great virtues and of. great faults, _ =, 

Virgil was the laſt of the ancient Poets who is Toi himſelf upon 
this occaſion. His ſub) ect was the ſtory of Theutilla, which being ſo 
near that of Judith in all its circumſtances, and at the ſame time tranſ⸗ 
lated by a very ingenious Gentleman in. one of Mr. Dryden's miſcellanies, 
J. ſhall here give n farther account of it. When he had done, the whole 

embly declared the works. of. this great Poet a ſubject rather. for their 

admiration WOE for their applauſe, and 451 if MAY: thing. was wanting in 
s Vor D d V. irgit 1 
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Virgil's poetry, yy was to * aſcribed to a POO in the art 1 cl, and 
not in the genius of this great man. There were however ſome envious 
murmurs and detractions heard among the croud, as if there were very 
frequently verſes in him which flagged or wanted ſpirit, and were rather 
to be looked upon as faultleſs than beautiful. But theſe rene en- 
ſures were heard with a general indig nation | 
I need not obſerve to my learned Reader, that the fore, Gary: of 
the German and Portugueſe is almoſt the ſame in every _—_—_ with 
that of the two rival ſoldiers in Cæſar's Commentaries. This proluſion: 
ends with the performance of an Italian Poet, full of thoſe little witti- 
ciſms and conceits which have infected the Gm * a en 
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Ain RE are a fort of a m the Wy 1 quite 
contrary to thoſe im romance, are perpetually ſeeking adventures. 
to bring virgins into diftreſs, and to ruin innocence. When men 

of Dinh and figure paſs away their lives in theſe criminal purſuits and 
ractices, they ought to conſider that they render themſelves more vile 
and deſpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever low ſtation his 

fortune or birth have placed him in. Title and anceſtry render a good 

man more illuſtrious, but an ill one more oontemptible. 8 


9 fatber's merit ſets thee 4p to View, ie art 
And plants thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. "Cut. 


1 have often wondered, that theſe deflowrers of i innocence, though 
dead to all the ſentiments of virtue and honour, are not reſtrained by 
compaſſion and Wag. "To bring ſorrow, confuſion and infamy 
into 


o 
11 . 
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into a family, ta wound the heart of a tender parent, and ſtain the life 
ef à poor deluded young woman with a diſhonour that can never be 
wiped off, are cireumftances one would think ſufficient to check the 
maſt violent paſſion in a heart which has the leaſt tincture of pity and 
good; nature. Would any ene purchaſe the gratification of a moment at 
ſo dear a rate? and entail a laſting miſery on others, for ſuch a tranſient 
ſatisfaction th himſelf? nay, for a fatisfaction that is ſure, at ſome time 
or other, to be followed with remorſe? I am led to this ſubject by two 
Letters which came lately to my hands. The laſt of them is, it ſeems, 
the copy of ane ſent by à mother to one who had abuſed her daughter; 
and though I cannot juſtifie her ſentiments at the latter end of it, they 
are ſuch as might ariſe in a mind which had not yet recovered its tem- 
per after ſo great a provocation. I preſent the Reader with it as | re- 
ceived it, becauſe I think it gives a lively idea of the affliction which a 


fond parent ſuffers on ſuch anyoccaſion. pie; 
r ire, Jah, 1713. 


c * other day I went into the houſe of one of my tenants, whoſe 
+ < wife was formerly a fervant in our family, and (by my grand- 

c mother's kindneſs) had her education with my mother from her in- 

fancy; ſo that ſhe is of a ſpirit and underſtanding greatly ſuperior to 

« thoſe of her own rank. I found the poor woman in the utmoſt diſor- 

« der of mind and attire; drowned in tears, and reduced to a condition 

« that looked rather like ſtupidity than grief. She leaned upon her arm 

© over a table, on which lay a Letter folded up and directed to a certain 

Nobleman, very famous in our parts for low-intrigue, or (in plainer 

© words): for debauching country girls; in which number is the unfortu- 

© nate daughter of my poor tenant, as I learn from the following Letter 

written by her mother. I have ſent you here a copy of it, which, made 

© publick in your paper, may perhaps furniſh uſeful reflections to many 

men of figure and quality, who indulge themſelves in a paſſion, which 

they poſſeſs but in common with the vileit part of mankind. 


My Lord, SOLD ADA e 8 

oc: L AST night I diſcoyered the injury you have done to my daughter. 
— « Heaven knows how long and piercing a torment that ſhort-lived 

« 'ſhameful pleaſure of yours muſt bring upon me; upon me, from whom 
* you never received any offence.” This conſideration alone ſhould have 
«deterred a noble mind from ſo baſe and ungenerous an act. But, alas! 
vit D d 2 « what 


Ap Th} N 


"what is all the grief that muſt be my ſhare, in eb 

4 which you 1205 requited her by om you. ade Peel sb ed 1 toſs of 
„good name, 'anguiſh of heart, ſhame and infamy, are what muſt inevi- 
« trably fall upon her, unleſs ſhe gets over them by what is much worſe; 
« open impudence, profeſſed lewdneſs, and abandoned proſtitution. 
« Theſe are the returns you have made to her, for putting in your power 
« all her livelihood and dependance, her virtue and reputation. O, my 
« Lord, ſhould my ſon have practiſed the like on one of your daugh- 
ters! —— I know you ſwell with indignation at the very mention of 
1 and would think he deſerved a thouſand deaths, fhould he make 
« ſuch an attempt upon the honour of your family. It is well, my Lord. 
« And is then the honour of your daughter, whom ſtill, heh it had 


« been violated, you might have maintained in plenty, and even luxury, 


« of greater moment to her, than to my daughter hers, whoſe only ſu- 
« ſtenance it was? and muſt my ſon, void of all the advantages of a ge- 
« nerous education, muſt he, I ſay, conſider : and may your Lordſhip be 
« excuſed from all reflection? Eternal contumely attend that guilty title 
« which claims exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers 
the prerogative of brutes. Ever curſed be its falſe luſtre, which could 


« dazzle my poor daughter to her undoing. Was it for this that the ex- 
* alted merits, and godlike virtues of your great anceſtor were honoured 


« with a Coronet, that it might be a pander to- his poſterity; and confer 
« a privilege of diſhonouring the innocent and defenceleſs? at this rate 
cc the laws of rewards ſhould be inverted, and he who is generous and 


« good ſhould! be made a beggar and a flave; that induſtry and honeft 


« diligence may keep his poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve them from 
« ruining virgins, and making whole families unhappy. Wretchedneſs 
« 15 now become my everlaſting portion! Vour crime, my Lord, will 
« draw perdition even upon my head. I may not ſue for forgiveneſs of 
% my own failings and miſdeeds, for I never can forgive yours; but ſhall 
« curſe you with my dying breath, and at the laſt tremendous day ſhall 
« hold forth in my arms my much wronged child, and call aloud for ven- 
« geance on her defiler. Under theſe preſent horrors of mind I could 
« be content to be your chief tormentor, ever paying you mock reve- 
« rence, and ſounding in your ears, to your unutterable loathing, the 
« empty title which inſpired you with e ro to an and over- 
« awed my daughter to comply. 
« Thus have I given ſome vent to. my Morra, nor for! ro Auen 
« you to repentance, ſo that . ſin may be forgiven: the divine laws 
—_—— « have 


% 
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«/haye. been broken, but much injury, POR injury, has been * 
done to "ny and. the Juſt judge will not pardon that until 1 do. ee 


2 Lord, your conſtience will help you 70 1 name. 


* * 9 9 


9 9 6 


Ne 124. Monday, Auguſt 3. 


a. 
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Aud fremat in terris violentius? ?: uv. 


7h > 


e More in, of the Lion. 
Mr, 6 UAR DIA ® 
4 B. EF O RE I proceed to make you my propoſals, it will be ne- 
336 ceſſary to inform you, that an uncommon ferocity in my coun- 

109 tenance, together with the remarkable flatneſs of my noſe, and 
« « extent. of My. mouth, have long ſince procured me the name of Lion 
in this our. univerſity... i 

+14, Thewaſt emolument, that, in all probability, will accrue to the Pub- 

« lick/from-the roarings of my new erected likeneſs at Burton's, hath 

made me defirous of being as like him in that part of his character, as 
Jam told I already am in all parts of my perſon. . Wherefore I moſt 
humbly propoſe to you, that (as it, is impoſſible for this one Lion to 
-«. roar, either long enough or loud enough againſt all the things that are 
4 roar-worthy in theſe Realms) you would appoint him a Sub-Lion, as a 
„ Præfectus Provinciæ, in every county in Great Britain, and tis my 
requeſt, that I may be inſtituted his under-roarer -in this univerſity, 
* town, and county of Cambridge, as my reſemblance does, in ſome 

« meaſure, claim that 1 ſhould: . 

„ I ſhall follow my Metropolitan's example, in roaring only Wie 

4 thoſe enormities that are too flight and trivial for the notice or cen- 

4 ſures of our Magiſtratts, and ſhall communicate my roarings to him 

« monthly, or of ner if occaſion requires, to be inſerted i in Pour papers 

„ cum privilegio. 

I ſhall not omit giving informations of the improvement or decay of - 

* punning, and may ch4ice o touch upon the riſe and fall of Tuckers; 

| ce but 


Waal N K (ET a { . * * * ; ö 
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cc but 1 will roar pd a nn to o the terror of. at preſent, a very 
* flouriſhing ſociety of people called Lowngers,, Gentlemen whoſe obfer- 
« yations are moſtly itinerant, and who think they have already too much 

good ſenſe of their own, to be in need af ftaying at home to read other 
« peoples. ny, 

% I hans, Sis, à Raven that f ſhall ſerve, by way of, to bring me 
* in proviſions, which I ſhall chaw and prepare for the digeſtion of my 
principal; and I do hereby give notice to all under my juriſdiction, 
« that whoever are willing to contribute to this good deſign, if they will 

« affix their informations to the leg or neck of the aforeſaid Raven or 
bo Jackall, they will be thankfully receiv'd by their (but more ' particularly 


"From my Den 4. 7 Ip humble Servant © 
Colledge in 8 e 
. July 29. TS Leo the Second. ; 


N. B. The Raven won't bite. 


Mr. IRons1Ds, g Lu” 13 
6 H E A REN G that your Unicorn is now in Bad and not queſti- 
oning but his horn vill prove a Cornu- capiæ to you, I deſire that 

jn order to introduce it, you will conſider the following propoſal. 
« My wife and I intend a diſſertation upon horns; the province ſhe has 
« choſen is, the planting of them, and I am to treat of their growth, im- 


« provement, Sc. The work is like to fwell ſo much upon our hands, 
« that J am afraid we ſhan't be able to bear the charge of printing it with- 


« out a ſubſcription, wherefore J hope you will invite the city into it, and 
« deſire thoſe who have any thing by them relating to that part lanka. 
ral hiſtory, to communicate it to, 


STIR, your humble Servant, 
Humphry Bindrorn. 


> + / IN Ul 
J Humbly beg leave to drop a ſong into your Lion's mouth, which 
will very truly make him roar like any nightingale. It is fallen in- 
« to my hands by chance, and is a very fine imitation. of the works of ma- 
« ny of our Eugliſb Lyricks. It cannot but be highly acceptable to all 
« thoſe who admure the tranſlations of Italian Opera's. 


I. O5 


rn 17 
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Full, &c. 


ob what joys our proſpeckr yield! 
Cöbharming zeys our proſpects yield! 


| Buſh and meadow, tree and field- 


* . GUAR D DAN. 


05 the ao aa of May. 


Oh the charming month of May! 11 


When the breezes fan the treeſes 
Full of bloſſoms * and — 


| II. 


In a new livery when we ſee every 


Buſh, &cc 
III. 


Oh how Freſh. the morning air + 
Obarming freſh the morning air! 


When 253 Lephers and the heifers 
Their odoriferous breath compare — 
Their, &c. | 

IV. 


| Oh how fine our evening walk ! 


wy » Charmin ue our evening walk 


n. A 
| 0h how furet at night to dream 


men 2 vigbting-gale delighting 


Mitb her ſong ſuſpends our alt — 
„ ; 
arming ſweet at night to dream?! 


„ e 


Of a gentle Tong fiream . 
Of a, &c. — 


Oh how lind the conntry las. 
Charming kind. the 1.57 tafs ! 


Mo, her cow billing, leaves her milking 
Dor a green gown upon the ——— 
. For a, Kc. 


i! of bow feet it ir gt 


Charming ſweet it is $0/py 7. 
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A. the 3 on her confu bon, ; 3 
RT 2 cheeks, and. n — —_— 


. * ' 4 
. Ti by 1 * * 
the cool 1.3 eur anll e, p * 


Charming cooling curde and cream, r 
When all is over ſhe gives ber lover! 


Who on her rbiming Ca a Der name NG 
Who on, &c. meer enn MN. een eee 
L oo ci; wr areas e 5 75. 


cc ] Have always been very ck u pleaſed. wiah tha, gaht af thoſe g read 
tures, which being of a foreign growth, are brought into our Iflagd, 
« for ſhow: I may ſay, there has not been a tyger, leopard, elephant or 
< byghgeen, for ſome years paſt, in this nation, but I have taken * 
_ « particular dimenſions, and am able to give a very good deſcription. of 
« them. But I muſt own, I never had a greater curioſity to viſit any 1 
« theſe ſtrangers than your Lion. Accordingly I came yeſterday to town, 
« being able to wait no longer for fair weather; and made what haſte 1 
& could to Mr. Buttons, who readily conducted me to his den of ſtate, 
Hie is really a creature of as noble a preſence as I hnave ſeen, he'has gran... 
« deur and good humour in his countenance, which command both ur 
love and reſpect; his ſhaggy main and whiskers are peculiar graces. In 
.« ſhort, I do not queſtion but he will prove a worthy Supporter of Bri- 
-« tiſb honour and virtue, eſpecially: when aſſiſted by the Unicorn: You. 
« muſt think I would not wait upon him without a morfel to gain his fa- 
« your, and had provided what I hope would have Pleaſed, but was un- 
« juckily prevented by the preſence of a bear, which conſtantly, as 1 ap- 
« proached with my preſent, threw his eyes in my way, and ſtared me 
« out of my reſolution. I muſt not forget to tell you, my younger daugh- 
e ter and your ward is hard at work about her Nette MRS: never” 


4 ha | 


from her infancy laid aſide the modeſty- piece. i e e Ao 
Wy 200770 
7 am, wn Nxsr on, Your ee, and bumble row Fit 


v. P/N: 
« 183 a little ſurpriſed, havitty read ſome of your Lions 8 Freut 


« that a creature of ſuch eloquence ſhould: want a tongue; yo he has 
4 other qualifications which make good that: Fee i DA Pls & 


— * * * - % 4 
© » 
- _ 4 


—— 


| Fridg, 


 Marme Prever a wil. cernere poſſi ark 
. 4 Catia «of, We dee nd Hor. 
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TY, Lion having Gren oyer roaring for ſome time, I find that ſeveral 
ſtories have been ſpread abroad in the country to his difadvan- 
a tage. One of my correſpondents tells me, it is confidently re- 
po 100 of him, in their parts, that he is ſilenced by authority; another 
informs me, that he hears he was ſent for by a meſſenger, who had or- 
ders to bring him away with all his papers, and that upon examination 
he was found to contain ſeveral dangerous things in his maw. I muſt 
not omit another report which has been raiſed by ſuch as are enemies to 
me and my Lion, namely, that he is ſtarved for want of food, and that 

he has not had a good meals meat for this fortnight. I do hereby de- 
| clare theſe reports to be altogether groundleſs; and ſince I am contradict- 
ing common fame, I muſt likewiſe acquaint the world, that the ſtory of 
a two hundred pound bank bill being conveyed to me through the mouth 
of my Lion, has no foundation of truth in it. The matter of fact is this; 
my Lion has not roared for theſe twelve days paſt, by reaſon that his 
prompters have put very ill words in his mouth, and ſuch as he could not 
utter with common honour and decency. Notwithſtanding the admoni- 
tions I have given my correſpondents, many of them have crammed 
great quantities of ſeandal down his throat, others have choaked him 
with lewdneſs and ribaldry. Some of them have gorged him with ſo 
much nonſenſe that they have made a very aſs of him. On Monday laſt, 
upon examining, I found him an arrant French Tory, and the day after 
a virulent Whig. Some have been ſo miſchievous as to make him fall up- 
on his Keeper, and give me very reproachful language; but as I have pro- 
miſed to reſtrain him from tiurting any man's reputation, ſo my Reader 
may be aſſured. that I my ſelf ſhall be the laſt man whom I will ſuffer him, 
to abuſe. However, that I may give general ſatisfaction, I have a deſign 
of converting a room in Mr. Button's houſe to the Lions Library, in 

Vor. IV. Ee which 
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which 1 intend to depoſite the ſeveral packets of letters and: private” in- 
telligence whichT do not communicate to the publick. | 
will in time be very valuable, and may afford good lights to future hiſto- 
rians who ſhall give an account of che preſent age. In the mean while, as 

the Lion is an il which has a particular regard for chaſtity, it has been 


obſerved chat mine Has taken delight in roaring very 1 7 
the untuckered neck, and, as far as I can find by him, is ſtill determined 


to roarJouder and 125 * that irregularity be: thoroughly reformed. 
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Good Mr. IronsIDE, STUB g yods e aamarl > 
be ] Matt acquaint you, for your comfort, that your Lion is enn a 
Kind of Butl-beggar among the women where Hive. -- When my 
wife comes home late from Cards, or commits any other enormity,” I 
„ whiſper in her ear, partly betwixt jeſt and earneſt, that I chill rell the 
„Lin of her. Dear Sir, do not let them alone till you have made them 
« put on their tuckers again. What can be à greater ſign, *that they 
themſelves are ſenſible they have ſtrĩipped too far, than their pretentd- 
« ing to call a bitt of linnen which will hardly cover a ſilver groat their 
« Mode ſſy- piece? It is obſerved, that this modeſty-piece Rill Hinks | Jower 
„ and lower, and who knows where it will fix at laſt? - Diete Pt lite. 
« You muft know, Sir, Tam a Turkey Merchant, and live ſeveral years 
« in a country where the women ſhow nothing but their eyes. Upon 
« my return to England I was almoſt out of countenance to fee my pret- 
« ty country-women laying open their charms with To much liberality, 
though at that time many of them were concealed under the -modeft 
e ſhade of the Tucker. I ſoon after married a very fine woman; who 
« always goes in the extremity of the faſhion. I was pleaſed to think, as 
« every married man muſt, that I ſhould make daily diſcoveriesin the. 
dear creature, which were unknown to the reſt of the world. But 
* ſince this new airy faſhion is come up, every one's eye is as familiar 
c with her as mine, for I can poſitively affirm, that her neck is grown 
eight inches within theſe three years. And what makes me tremble 
« when I think of it, that pretty foot and ankle are now expoſed to the 
« ſight of the whole world, which made my very heart dance within me 
« when l firſt found my ſelf their proprietor. As in all appearance the 
&« curtain is ſtill rifing, 1 find a parcel" of raſcally young fellows in the 
cc neighbourhood are in hopes to be preſented with ſome new ſcene 


« every day. | . N 5 
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In ſhort, Sir, the tables are now quite turned upon me. Inſtead of 
2 . ed with her perſon more than other men, I have now 
*. the leaſt ſhare of it. When the is at home ſhe js continually, muffled 
« up, and concealed in mabbs, gowns, and handkerchiefs; but 
4 ſtrips every afternoon to appear in publick. For ought I can find, 
e hen ſhe has thrown aſide: half her cloaths, the begins to think. herſelf | 
«, half dreſt. Now, Sir, if I may preſume to ſay ſo, you have been in 
60 the Wrong, to think of reforming this faſhion; by ſhowing the immo- 
« deſty of it. If you expect to make female proſelytes, you muſt con- 
« yince them, that, if they would get husbands, they muſt not ſhow All 
before marriage. I am ſure, had my wife been dreffed before I marri- 
ed her as ſhe is at preſent, ſhe would have ſatisfied a good half of my 
curioſity. Many a man has been hindered from laying out bis aggro 
«, on à ſhow, by ſeeing the principal HSgures of it hung owt before the 
& door. I have often obſerved a curipus paſſenger ſo attentive to theſe 
4 objects which he could ſee for nothing, that he toqk no notice of the 
e ef the Mow, who was continually crying: out, Pray Gentlemen 
e Wal im. 

have told you at the beginning of this letter, bow Motomer' 5 ſhe- 
&« « diſciples are obliged to cover themſelves ; you have lately informeg us 
from the foreign news papers of che regulations which the Pope is now 
„ making among the Roman Ladies in this particular; and I hope aur 
Hritiſh Dames, notwithſtanding they have the fineſt bes in the world, 
« will be content to ſhow no more of them than what belongs to, the 
4 face and to the neck properly ſpeaking. Their being fair is no excuſe 
& for their being naked. __ 
. You know, Sir, that in the beginning of the laſt Century there Was 
« a ſect of men among us who called themſelves Adamites, and appeared 
6“ in publick without cloaths. This hereſie may ſpring up in the other 
A ſex, if you do not put a timely ſtop to it, there being ſo many in all 

F PUDACK Places, who ſhow ſo great an inclination to be Evites. 
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FA" preſerves a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity within us, and more that 
==. countervails all the calamities and afffictions Which can Pon 
befal us. I know nothing ſo hard for a generous mind to get a 
calumny and reproach, and cannot find any method of quietin g the £7 
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that we do not deſerve MU” 4 bo 
I have been always mightily pleaſed vi ith that paſſage i u Des See 


where the fantaſtical Knight is repreſented as loading. a Gentleman of 


good ſenſe with praiſes and elogiums. Upon which the Gentleman makes 
this reflection to himfelf: How grateful 1 praĩſe to human nature! I can. 
not forbear being ſecretly pleaſed with the commendations F receive, 
though I am ſenſible it is a madman beſtows them on me. In tHe fame 
manner, though we are often ſure that the cenſures which are paſſed up- 
on us are uttered by thoſe who know nothing of us, and have neither 
means nor abilities 10 form a right judgment of. us, we cannot forbear 
being grieved at what they ſay. _ 

In order to heal this irt, which is ſo natural to the. beſt and wiſeſt 
of men, I have taken a particular pleaſure in obſerving the conduct of 
the old Philoſophers, how they bore themſelves up againſt the mance 
and detraction of their enemies. 

The way to ſilence calumny, ſays Bias, is to be always exerciſed in 
ſuch things as are praiſe-worthy. Socrates, after having received ſentence, 
told his friends, that he had always aecuſtomed himſelf to regard truth 
and not cenſure, and he was not troubled at his condemnation becauſe he 
knew himſelf free from guilt. It was in the ſame ſpirit that he heard the 
accuſations of his two great adverſaries, who had uttered againſt him 
che moſt virulent reproaches. * and Aelitus, ſays he, Lage 

tence 
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Mentee againſt me, but they cannot hurt me. This divine Philoſopher 
i Wn. innocence, that He neglected all the im- 


potence of evil tongues which were engaged in his deſtruction. This 


was properly the ſupport of a good gonſeience, that eontradifted the re- 
ports which had been raiſed againſt him, and cleared him to himſelf | 


Others. of. the Philoſophers rather choſe to retort. the injury, by a ſmart 
reply, than thus to difarm it with reſpect to themſelves. They ſhew that 
it ſtung them, though, at the ſame time, they had the addreſs to make 
their aggreſſors ſuffer with them. Of this kind was Ariſtotle's reply to 
one who purſued him with long and bitter invectives. You, ſays he, who 
art uſed to ſuffer reproaches, utter them with delight; I, who have not 
been uſed to utter them, take no pleaſure in hearing them. Diogenes was 
fill more ſevere on one who ſpoke ill of him: No body will believe you 
when you ſpeak i all of me, any more than they would believe me ſhoul&: 
I ſpeak welt of ) 

ln theſe, anc many other an could produce, the Mitterer of 
che auf wer ſufficiently teſtifies the uneaſineſs of the mind the perfon Was 
under who made it. I would rather adviſe my Reader, if he has not in 
this caſe the ſecret conſolation that he deſerves no ſuch reproaches as are 
caſt upon him, to follow the advice of Epictetus. If any one ſpeaks ill 
of thee, confi der whether he has truth on his ſide; and if ſo, reform thy. 
ſelf, that his cenſures may not affect thee, When Ana imander was told, 
that the very boys laught at his ſinging; Ay, ſays he? then I muſt learn 
to ſing better. But of all the ſayings of Philoſophers, which I have ga- 
thered together for my own uſe on this occaſion, there are none which 
carry in them more candour and good ſenſe than the two following ones 
of Plato. Being told that he had many enemies who ſpoke ill of him, 
It is no matter, ſaid he, I will live ſo that none ſhall believe them. Hear- 
ing at another time, that an intimate friend of his had ſpoken detracting- 
ly of him; I am ſure he would not do it, ſays he, if he had not ſome | 


—— for it. This 1s the ſureſt, as well as the nobleſt way, of drawing 


the ſting out of a reproach, and the true method of preparing a man for 
that great and only relief "nt the pains of gelung 4 809d Oh” 


ence. 
eligned i in this Eſſay, to ſhow, that there i is. no N wanting to 


him who is poſſeſt of this excellent frame of mind, and that no perſon 


can be miſerable who is in the enjoyment: of it; but I find this ſubje& ſo 
well treated in one of Dr. South's Sermons, that I ſhall fill this 1 8 
paper with a paſſage of it, which cannot but make the man 8 heart d 


within him, who reads 1 it with due attention. hat 


That admirable Author, 1 ſhown the W nie of a od. . 
in ſupporting a man under the greateſt tryals at Uleles of life, con- 
cludes with repreſenting its force and efficacy in the hour of de ach. 
The third and la 1 they 
towards God does moſt eminently 3 5 _ exert it ſe * 25 


of death, Which ſurely gi ves the grand opportunity 33 A pr 
ſtrength and worth of every principle. When a man ſhall be juſt about 
to quit the flage of 'vhis world, to put off hin mortality, and to deliver 
up his laſt accounts to God ; at which ſad time his memory Hall ſerve 
him for little elſe, but ts terrifie him with a frightful review of his 7 
life, and hit former extrauagancies ſtripped of ali their pleaſure, b 
: taining their guilt. M hat is it then that can promiſe him a fai pa 
into the other wor lil, or a comfortable appearance before his dreadful Ju 
when he is there? not all the friends and intereſts, all the riches aud 0 
nours under heaven, can ſpeak ſo much as a word for him, or one award 
of comfor! to him in that rondivion . ber a raproaeh, but they 
FR Vere b EDU) fart to 14 £53 26: fl 215 boos 1 Daus 
No; at this diſconſolate time, when the. fon thr hail be more than 
all ly apt to ver and trouble him, and the pains ef a dying body. to hiu- 
der and diſcompoſt him, und the ſettlement of worldly Affairs to diſtunb 
and cunfuund him; and in à word, all things conſpire- to make his / 4 bed 
grievous and unraſie : nothing can then ſtand np Free nnd rH, | 
and ſpeak life in the midft of death; but a clear conſciencde. 
And the teſtimony of that ſhall male the comforts. of, heaven Aaſcend ä 
been his weary. head, like a refreſhing det, or ſhower upon 4 Harcheu 
ground. It ſhall giue him ſome lively earneſts, and ſecret autic igat ion: 
of bis approaching Fay. It hall bid his foud go our of the body undaunt- 
ealy, and lift up its head with confidence: — Saints and fa Surely 
the comfort, which it conveys at this ſeaſon, is ſomething bigger than the 
capacities of mortality, mighty and nomadic, and not to be underſtaad 
Lill it comes to be felt. 
And now, who would not quit all the pleaſures, and traſh nad: critles, 
which are apt to cuptivate the heart of man, and purſue the greateſt ri- 
gors of piety, and aufterities af a good life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a 
cuſc ience, as at the hour of death, when all the friendſhip in the zuorld 
Hall bid bim adieu, and the whole creation turn its back upon bim, Rall 
diſmiſs the ſoul, and chaſe his eyes with that bleed ſentence, Well done 
thou good and faithful ſervant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord? | 
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ſervation, that there is but one way of coming into the world, but 
a thouſand to go out of it. I have ſeen a fanciful dream written by 
a Spaniard, in which he introduces the perſon of death metamorphoſing 
himſelf like another Prateus into innumerable ſhapes and figures. To 
repreſent the fatality of feavers and agues, with many other diſtempers 
and accidents that deſtroy the life of man; Death enters firſt of all in a 
body of fire, a little after he appears like a man of ſnow, then rolls about 
the room Üke a cannon ball, then lies on the table like a gilded pill: after 
this he transforms himſelt, of a ſudden, into a ſword, then dwindles ſuc- 
ceſſively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to a crooked pin, to a needle, to a 
hair. The Spaniard's deſign, by this allegory, was to ſhew the many aſ- 
ſaults to which the life of man is expoſed, and to let his Reader ſee that 
there was ſcarce any thing in nature ſo very mean and inconſiderable, but 
that it was able to overcome him and lay his head in the duſt. I remem- 
ber Monſieur Paſchal, in his Reflections on Providence, has this obſer- 
vation upon Cromuell's death. That Uſurper, ſays he, who had deſtroyed 
the Royal Family in his own nation, who had made all the Princes of 
Europe tremble, and ſtruck a terror into Rome it ſelf, was at laſt taken 
out of the world by a fit of the gravel. An atome, a grain of ſand, ſays 
he, that would have been of no ſignificancy in any other part of the uni- 
verſe, being lodged in ſuch a particular place, was an inſtrument of pro- 
vidence to bring about the moſt happy revolution, and to remove from 
the face of the earth this troubler of mankind. In ſhort, ſwarms of di- 
| ſtempers are every where hovering over us; caſualties, whether at home 
or abroad, whether we wake or ſleep, ſit or walk, are planted about us 
in ambuſcade ; every element, every elimate, every ſeaſon, all nature is 
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a ſuitable redundancy in the male ſex. Thoſe who have made the dice 4 
by There are caſualties incident co GIG partie * * 1 aud 


bY me in the form of ſuch a bill as I mentioned. The Reader will hte 
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here are more caſualties. incident : to men than. women, A * 4 
Lea · voyages, with ſeveral dangerous trades and ptofeſfions t 3 
Mral to the practitioners. I have ſeen a treatiſe written by a learn 4 Earned Phy- 
ſician on tlie diſtempers peculiar to thoſe who Work in kuren marbl . 
It has been therefore obſerved by curious men, that upon a iti hy Ind 
Xion there are more males brought into the world than fothaſhs. © 7 
Aence, to ſupply this waſte in the ſpecies, hab made allowarites ps ih 


calculations have found, Tthink, that taking one year With Aether? tl 
are about twenty boys produced to nineteen girls. This obſer urin gs d 


Well grounded, that I will at any time lay five to Four thatth&&#þped 
more male than female infants in Feery eekl ae, — DA nf 
What can be a more demonſtrative gutt f the” we 
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Providence? 


life. A friend of mine was once ſaying, that he fand ted 
Jomething new and divertifig in a Country bill of mortalfty. 95 
unicating this hint to a Gentleman who was then going down” — 5 
gr which lies at a conſiderable diſtance from Enden, he told me he 
would make a collection, as well as he could, of the ſeveral deaths thi it had 
happened in his country for the ſpace of a whole year, and ſend them 


ee that he has been as good as his promiſe. To make it the more enter- 
taining he has ſet down, among the real diſtempers, ſome imaginary ones, 
des". the country people aſcribed the deaths of ſome of their neigh- 
bours. I ſhall extract out of them ſuch only as ſeem almoſt eculiar to 


the country, layingiafide feavers, apoplexies, wack fd the like, 

-which they have in common with towns and . 
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Broke a vein in bowling for a Knight of the ſhire, e 
Old women drowned __ are 4 9 
lia bing a.crow's neſt 
Chalk and green apples 
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2 0 E, Shakes, Buileas, and indeed the at writexs in 
almoſt every age, have expoſed, with all the ſtrength of wit and 
? good ſenſe, the vanity of a man's valuing himſelf upon his an- 
ceſtars; and endeavoured to fhow that true nobility conſiſts in virtue, not 
in birth. Wich ſubmiſſion however to ſo 2 great —— I chink 
W. IV. . chey 
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they have puſhed this matter a little too far. We ought in gratitude to 

honour the poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed either the intereſt or repu- 
tation of their eduntry and by whoſe labours we our ſelves are *r 
py, wiſe or virtuous than we ſhould have been without them. Beſides, 
naturally ſpeaking; a'man bids fairer for greatneſs; of ſouls who is the 
deſcendant of worthy anceſtors, and has good blood in his veins, than 
one who is come of an ignoble and obſcure parentage. For theſe rea- 
ſons I think a man of merit, who is derived from an illuſtrious line, is 
very juſtly to be regarded more than a man of equal merit who. has no 
claim to hereditary honours. Nay, I think thoſe who are indifferent in 
themſelves, and have nothing elſe to diſtinguiſh them but the virtues of 
their forefathers, are to be looked upon with a degree of yeneration e- 
ven upon that account, and to be more 5 than ne: common run 

of men who are of low and vulgar extraction. 

After having thus aſcribed due honours to bach: and. Paeigge,. I muſt 
however take notice of thoſe who arrogate to themſelves more honours 
than are due to them upon this account. The firſt are ſuch who are 
not enough ſenſible that vice and ignorance taint the blood, and that an 
unworthy behaviour degrades and diſennobles a man, in the eye of the 
world, as much as birth and family aggrandize and exalt him. 

The ſecond are thoſe who believe a new man of an elevated merit is not 
more to be honoured than an inſigmificant and worthleſs man who is de- 
ſcended from a long line of patriots and heroes: Or, in other words, 
behold with contempt a perfon who is fuch a man as the firſt founder of 
their family was, upon whoſe reputation they value themſelves. 

But] fhall chiefly apply myſelf to thoſe whoſe quality ſits uppermoſtin lt 
their diſcourſes and behaviour. An empty man of a great family is 
creature that is ſcarce converſible. You read his anceſtry in his fade: in in 
his air, in his eye-brow. He has indeed nothing bur his nobility to give 
employment to his thoughts. Rank and precedency are the important 
points which he is always difcuffing within himſelf. A Gentleman of this turn 
begun a ſpeech in one of King Charles's parliaments : Sir, I had the honour 
to be born at a time. upon which a rough honeſt Gentleman took him 
up mort, 1 would fain know what that Gentleman means: Is there any 
ane in this houſe v#hat has not had the honour to be born as well as him. 
ſelf? The good ſenſe which reigns in our nation has pretty well deſtroy- 
ed this arched behaviour among men who have ſeen the world, and 
know that every Gentleman will be treated upon a foot of equality. But 
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Tronſides. Mrs. Martha converſed generally with a knot of old virgins, who 
were likewiſe of good families, and had been very cruel all the beginning 

of the laſt century. They were every one of them as proud as Lucifer, = 
wice a day, and in all other reſpects were the beſt | 9 


but ſaid their prayers t e 1 
women in the world. If they ſaw a fine petticoat at Church, they im- 


mediately took to pieces the pedigree of her that wore it, and would lift = 
up their eyes to heaven at the confidence of the ſawey Minx, when they bl 
found ſhe was an honeſt tradefman's daughter. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the pious indignation that would riſe in them at the fight of a man who 
lived plentifully on an eſtate of his own getting. They were tranſported 
with zeal beyond meaſure, if they heard of a young woman's matching | 
into a great family upon account only of her beauty, her merit, or hey 9 
mony. In ſhort, there was not a female within ten miles of them that 1 
was in poſſeſſion of a gold watch, a pearl necklace, or a piece of Mech. ; 
lin lace, but they-examined. her title to it. My aunt Marthe uſed to. F 

2 | Al chide | 


jury me veth frequent! doom ei 3 
not eat a bit alf inner- time, if at ah invitation ſhe fotind ſhe had Been ſeu 
ted below her ſelf; and would frown upon me for an hour together, i 
the ſaw me give place to any man under a Baronet, As I was once talk- 
ing to her of a wealthy Citizen whom ſhe had refuſed in her youth, ſhe 
declared to me with great warmth, that ſhe preferred à man of quality 
in his ſhirt to the richeſt man upon the Change in à coach and ſix. She 
pretended, that our family was nearly related by the mother's ſide to 
half a dozen Peers; but as none of them knew any thing of the matter, 
we always kept it as a ſecret among our ſelves. ./ A little before her death 
the was reciting to me the hiſtory of my fore- fathers; but. dwelling a lie- 
tle longer than ordinary upon the actions ” Sir Gi/bert- Ironſide, who had 
a horſe ſhot under him at Eagbhili tight, I gave an unfortunate Piſh, and 
asked, What was all this to me? upon which ſhe retired to her cloſet, 
and fell a ſcribbling for three hours together in which time, as I after- 
wards ſound, ſhe ſtruck me out of her wilh and left all ue hadito my 
ſiſter Margaret, a 84 baggage, that uſed to be be asking bee 
about her great grandfather from morning to night. She n now! lies bu 
among the family of the Tronſſdes, with a fone over her, AC( juainting'tt the 
reader, that ſhe died at the age of eighty years, a Spinlter, and that, ſhe 
was deſcended of the ancient family of the Irenſi "xa — After La h 
: follows the Gene drawn up by her own Hand. | * 
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HE RE i is adi which I 1 tady ſo inch in tie courſe of | theſe 
T my daily diſſertations as variety. By this means every one 'of my 
Readers is ſure ſome time or other to find a ſubject that pleaſes 

him, and almoſt every paper has ſome particular ſett of men for its advo- 
cates. Inſtead of ſeeing the number of my papers every day encreaſing, 
they would quickly lie as a drug upon my hands, adi not I take care to 
keep up the appetite of my gueſts, and quicken & from time to time by 
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mind. A noble ſoul would rather die than commit an aQti 55 
make his children bhluſh when he is in his grave, de lotked upon as 
a reproach to thoſe who ſhall live a hundred years after him. On the 

eontrary, nothing can be a more pleaſing thought to man of eminence, 
than to conſider that his poſterity, who lie AOL es. from him, ſhall 
make their boaſt of his virtues, and be honoured | er be "© "OI 
VIRGIL repreſents this conſideration as an- incentive of glory to 
SAneas, when after having ſhown. him the rage oi es n were go deſ- 
cend from him, Archiſes: adds with A noble Tt 
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Since I have mentioned this paſſag 
tained with the view of his great deſcendants, I cannot forbear obſerving 

a particular beauty, which I do not know that any one has taken notice 
of. The liſt which he has there drawn up Was in general to do honour 
to the Roman name, but more particularly to compliment Auguſfus, For 
this reaſon Auchiſes, who ſhows ZEnees moſt. of the reſt of his deſcen- 
. dants in the ſame order that they were to make their appearance in the 
world, breaks his method for the ſake of Auguſtus, whom he ſingles out 
immediately after having mentions Romulus, as the moſt ſuſtrieus per- 
ſon who was to riſe in that empire which the other Had founded. He 
was impatient to deſcribe his poſterity, raiſed to the utmoſt piteh of glo- 
:ry, and therefore paſſes over all the reſt to come at this great man, whom 
by this means he implicitely repreſents as making the. moſt - conſpicuous 
figure among them. By this artifice the Poet did not only give his Em- 


peror the greateſt praiſe he cou'd be 
Reader from drawing a parallel, which ou 


ſtow. 918 him; but hinder'd his 
der. from d arallel, which Mou d have been diſadvantageous 
to him, had he been celebrated in his proper place, that is, after Pompey 
and Cz/ar, who each of them eclipſed the other in'military glory, _ 
Tho there have been finer things ſpoken of Augufur than of any o- 
ther man, all the wits of his age having tried to out-rival one another on 
that ſubject, he never received a compliment, which, in my opinion! can 
be compared, for ſublimiry of thought, to that which the Poethere makes 
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him. The Engliſb Reader may ſee a faint ſhadow of it in Mr. Dryden“ 
*tranſlation, for the original 18 inimitable. FCC 
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But next behold the youth of form divine, 
Cæſar him/elf, exalted in bis line; © 
Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long foretold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rat'd of old; 

Born to reſtore a better age of gold. ' 
Africk, and India, ſhall his pow'r obey, e in e 
He ſhall extend his propagated fim. 
Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. 
Where Atlas turns the rowling heavens around: 105 
And his broad ſhoulders with their light are crum d ö; 

At bis foreſeen approach, already quate 
The Caſpian kingdoms, and Mæotian Jake, 
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 Theer feers behold the tempeſt from afur; 

dd threatning oracles denounce the war. 

Nile hears bim knocking at his ſevenfold gates; DC EIN 

And ſeeks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephews fate. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labour e 


Freed Feyidantina from the foaming . 
And dip d bis arrows in Lernzan gore. "tC 1 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 
By tygers. drawn. triumphant in his car. 

From Niſus top deſcending on the Plains; . 
With curling vines around. his purple reins. 

Aud doubt we yet thro" dangers to purſue. 

The paths of honour ? 


I could ſhow! ont of other Poets the ſame kind of vifion as this in Vir 
gi), wherein the chief perſons of the Poem have been entertained with 
this ſight of thoſe who! were to deſcend from them; but inſtead of that, 
]- ſhall conclude with a Rabbinical ftory which has i in it the oriental. uy: 
of thinking, and is therefore very amuſing. 
ADAM, fay the Rabbins, a little after his creation, Was "EW OY 
with a view of all thoſe ſouls who were to be united to human bodies, 
and take their turn after him upon the earth. Among others, the viſion - 
ſet before him the ſoul of David. Our great Anceſtor was tranſported 
at the ſight of ſo beautiful an apparition; but to his unſpeakable grief was 
Hs ow it was not to be ee W men the ſpace of one 
© Offeide dent terris hunc rantum fats, eg a 
Efe ment. | | 
Adams, to procure a longer life for ſo fine a piece of human nature, beg- 
ged that threefcore and ten years (which he heard would be the age of 
man in Davids time) might be taken out of his own life, and added to 
that of David. Accordingly, ſay the Rabbins, Adam falls ſhort of a 
thouſand years, which was to have been the compleat term of his life, by 
juſt ſo many years as make up the hfe of TOE: Adam having lived 
930 years, and Dævid 70, 
_ This: ſtory was invented to ow hos high- opinion which the Rabbins 
entertained of this man after God's own — whom the Prophet, who 
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© your Lion. His roarings againſt the Tucker have been moſt 
e melodious and emphatical. It is to be hoped, that the Ladies 


« will take warning by them, and not provoke him to greater outrages ; 


for I obſerve, that your Lion, as you your ſelf have told us, is made 


K up of mouth and paws. For my on part, I have long conſidered 


4. with my ſelf how I might expreſs my gratitude to this noble animal that 
e has ſo much the good of our country at his heart. After man 

* thoughts on this ſubject, I have at length reſolved to do honour to him, 
«. by compiling a hiſtory of his ſpecies, and extracting out of all Authors 
ze whatever may redound to his reputation. In the proſecution of this 


4 deſign I ſhall have no manner of regard to what Aſop has ſaid upon 


46 the ſubject, whom I look upon to have been a republican by the unwor- 
« thy treatment which he often gives to this King of beaſts, and whom, 
4 jf J had time, I could convict of falſhood and forgery in almoſt every 
« matter of fact which he has related of this generous animal. Vour 
A romance writers are likewiſe a ſet of men whoſe authority I ſhali build 
« ypon very little in this caſe. They all of them are born with a parti- 

* cular antipathy to Lions, and give them no more quarter than they do 
« Giants, where- ever they chance to meet them. There is not one of 


„4 the ſeven champions, but when he has nothing elſe to do, encounters 


with a Lion, and you may be ſure always gets the better of him; In 
& ſhort, a Knight-errant lives in a perpetual {tate of enmity with this no- 


# þle creaturc, and hates him more than all things upon the earth, except 


prag, Had 1 ſtories recorded of nes theſe writerd been 
true; the Whole ſpecies would have been deſtroyed before! now. ' Af- 
ter having thus renounced all fabulous authorities, Tſhall-beginamy Me. 
“ moirs of the Lion with a ſtory related of him by Aulus Gelliur, and 
extracted b — out of Dion Caſſius, an hiſtorian of undoubted ve- 
. Is the Famous Tory of Audroclet the Raman ſlave, which 1 
ce premiſe for e ſake of my learned Reader, who needs go no fur- 
© ther in it if he has .reacpit already: a 
1 © Androcles was the Yave of 4 noble Roman oth4 was cual of A. 
frick;. He h y.of a fault, for which his.maſter would have 
ce pu Aim to death, Bad not he found po 9. to eſcape out of his 
« ra * and fiel ürte the Gefärts © la. As he was wandring 
«Aa the. barren. ſands, and-almoſt..dead. with heat and hunger, he 
* ſaw a cave in the ſide of a rock. He went into it, and finding at the 
« further end of it a place to ſit down upon, reſted there for ſome time. At 
de length to his great ſurprize à huge overgrown Libn entered at the mouth 
. of 1 cave, and ſeeing a mam at the upper end of it, immediately mide to- 
«« wards him. Audrotler gave himſelf for gone; but the Lion, Tnſtead 
.« gf treating him as he expected; laid his paw upon his lap, and with 
A complaining kind of voice fell a licking his hand. Androclec, after hav- 
'« jng recovered himſelf a little from the fright he was in, obſerved the Lion's 
<« paw to be exceedingly ſwelled by a large thorn that ſtuck in it. He 
. immediately pulled it out, and by ſqueezing the paw very gently, made 
« a great deal of corrupt matter run out of it, which probably freed the 
Lion from the great anguiſh he had felt ſome time before. The Li- 
on left him upon receiving this good office from him, and ſoon after 
4 returned with a fawn which he had juſt killed. This he laid down at 
- « the feet of his benefactor, and went off again in purſuit of his prey. 
F Androcles, after having ſodden the fleſn of it by the ſun, ſubliſted up- 
on 1t-until the Lion had ſupplied him with another. He lived many days 
c jn this frightful ſolitude, the Lion catering for him with great aſſiduity. 
4 Being tired at length of this ſavage ſociety, he was refolved to deliver 
.«; himſelf. up into his maſter's hands, and ſuffer the worſt effects of his 
% diſpleaſure; rather than be thus driven out from mankind.” His maſter, 
4 as was cuſtomary for the Proconſuls of Af#3th, was at that time get- 
4 ting together a preſent of all the largeſt Lions that could be found in 
4 the country, in order to ſend them to Rome, that they might furniſh 
e out à ſhow to the Roman people. Upon his poor ſlate's ſurrendring 
& himſelf into his hands, he ordered him to be carried away to Nome ns 
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ban 28 the n eadineſs to an fent, and * for his, crime 
t he ſhould be expoſed to fight. with one of the Lions in the Amphithe- 
« atre, as uſual, for the diverſion. of the people. This was all, perform- 
« ed accordingly. Andracles, after ſuch, a firange run of fortune, was 
« now in the area of the Theatre amidit thouſands. of ſpectators, expe- 
4 Ring every moment when his antagoniſt would come out upon him. 
« At length a huge monſtrous Lion leaped out from the place where he 
« had been kept hungry for the ſhow. He advanced with great rage to- 
es wards the man, but on a ſudden, after having regarded him a little 
« wiſtfully, fell to the ground, and crept towards his feet with all the 
«. ſigns of blandiſhment and careſs. Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, dif. 
« covered that it was his old Numidien friend, and immediately renew- 
« ed his acquaintance with him. Their mutual congratulations were ve- 
« ry — to the beholders, who, upon hearing an account of the 
« whole matter from Audroclec, ordered him to be pardoned, and the 
Lion to he given up into his poſſeſſion. Audrocles returned at Rome 
the civilities which he had GE Ln from him in the, deſarts of Africl. 
„Dias Coſiins ſays, that he himſelf ſaw the man leading the Lion about 
the ſtreets of Rome, the people every where gathering about them, and 
« repeating to one another, Hic eſt leo hoſpes hominis, hic eſt homo medi. 

«. cus leonis. This is the Lion who was the man's K. this is the man 
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Have lately 8 a letter from an Oy in Moor- felds, which | 
I I have read with great ſatisfaction. He obſerves to me, that my Li- 

on at Butter's Coffee-houſe was very luckily erected in the very 
month when the ſun was in Leo. He further adds, that upon converſ- 
ing with the above-mentioned Mr. Button (whoſe other name he ob- 


ſerves is 83 a good omen ſtill with regard to the Lion his cohabi- 
tant) 
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tant) he had diſcovered' the very hour in which the ſaid Lion was ſet up; 
and that by the help of other lights, which he had received from the 
ſaid Mr. Button, he had been enabled to calculate the nativity of the Li- 
on. This myſterious Philoſopher acquaints me, that the ſign of Lev in 
the Heavens immediately precedes that of Virgo, by which, ſays he, is 
ſignified the natural love and friendſhip the Lion bears to virginity, and 
not only to virginity but to ſuch matrons likewiſe as are pure and un- 
ſpotted, from whence' he foretells the influence which the roarings of 
my Lion are likely to have over the female world for the purifying of 
their behaviour, and bettering of their manners. He then proceeds to 
inform me, that in the moſt exact aſtrological ſchemes, the Lion is obſer- 
ved to affect, in a more particular manner, the legs and the neck, as well 
as to allay the power of the Scorpion in thoſe parts which are allotted 
to that fiery conſtellation. From hence he very naturally prognoſticates, 
that my Lion will meet with great ſucceſs in the attacks he has made on 
the untuckered ſtays and ſhort petticoat, and that, in a few months, there 
will not be a female boſom or ankle uncovered in Great Britain. He 
concludes, that by the rules of his art he foreſaw, five years ago, that both 
the Pope and my ſelf ſhould about this time unite our endeavours in this 
particular, and that ſundry mutations and revolutions would happen in 
the female dreſs. _ Lei rai zu oa 
I have another letter by me from a perſon of a more volatile and airy 
genius, who finding this great propenſion in the fair ſex to go uncovered, 
and thinking it impoſſible to reclaim them entirely from it, is for com- 
pounding the matter with them, and finding out a middle, expedient be- 
tween nakedneſs and cloathing. He propoſes, therefore, that they ſhould 
imitate their great grandmothers the Brzths or Pics, and paint the parts 
of their bodies which are uncovered with ſuch figures as ſhall be moſt 
to their fancy. The boſom of the Coquette, ſays he, may bear the fi- 
re of a Cupid, with a bow in his hand, and his arrow upon the ſtring. 
The Prude might have a Pallas, with a ſhield and Gorgon's head. In 
ſhort, by this method, he thinks every woman might make very agreea- 
ble diſcoveries of her ſelf, and at the ſame time ſhow us what ſhe would 
be at. But, by my correſpondent's good leave, I can by no means 
conſent to ſpoil the skin of my pretty country-women. They could find 
no colours half ſo charming as thoſe which are natural to them; and 
though like the old Ps, they painted the ſun it ſelf upon their bodies, 
they would ſtill change for the worſe, and conceal ſomething more beau- 
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tiful-than what they exhibited. 


1 Matt eholihis perſiſt in my firſt Se and endeavour to gm 
the reformation in neck and legs which I have ſo long aimed at. Let 
them but raiſe their ſtays and let down their petticoats, ears F have done. 
However, as I will give them ſpace to conſider of it, I deſign this for 
the laſt time that my Lion ſhall roar upon the ſubject during this ſeaſon, 
which I give publick notice of for the ſake of my correſpondents, that 
they may not be at an unneceſſary trouble or expence in furniſhing me 
with, any informations, relating to the Tucker before the beginning of 
next winter, when I may again! reſume that point if I find occaſion for it. 
1 ſhall not, however, let it drop without acquainting my Reader, that 1 
have written a Letter to the Pope upon it, in order to encourage him in 
his preſent good intentions, and that we may act * concert in this mat- 


ter. Here follows the copy of my Letter. a 
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* "13T$ Pope Clement the n NES TOR I KONSIDE, Greeting. 


Dear Brother, | | | 

cc ] Have heard, with oreat Tatisfackion, that you * forbidden your 
| « Prieſts to confeſs any woman, who appears before them without 
© a Tucker, in which you pleaſe me well. I do agree with you, that it 
« is impoſlible for the good man to diſcharge his office, as he ought, 
« who gives an ear to thoſe alluring penitents that diſcover their hearts 
« and necks to him at the ſame time. I am labouring, as much as in me 
„ lies, to. {tir up the ſame ſpirit of modeſty among the women of this 
« Iſland, and ſhould be glad we might aſliſt one another in ſo good 
« work. In order to it, I deſire that you will ſend me over the leng 
« of a Roman Lady's neck, as it ſtood before your late prohibition. 
« have ſome here who have necks of one, two, and three foot in length, 
« ſome that have necks which reach down to their middles, and, indeed, 
« ſome who may be ſaid to be all neck and no body. I hope, at the 
&« ſame time you obſerve the ſtays of your female ſubjects, that you have 
* alſo an eye to their petticoats, which riſe in this Ifland daily. When 
« the petticoat reaches but to the knee, and the ſtays fall to the fifth rib 
« (which I hear is to be the ſtandard of each, as it has been latel ſettled 
« jn a junto of the ſex) I will take care to ſend you one of 7 155 ſort, 
« which I advertiſe you of before hand, that you may not compute the 
« ſtature of our Eugliſb women from the length of their garments. In 
« the mean time I have deſired the maſter of a veſſel, who tells me that 
he ſhall touch at Civita Vecchia, to preſent you with a certain female 
machine which, I believe, will puzzle your Alloy to diſcover. the 

« uſe 
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ci uſe of it. Not to keep you in ſuſpenſe, it is what we call in this coun- 
<try a hooped-petticoat. I ſhall only beg of you to let me know, whe- 
« ther you find any garment of this nature among all the reliques of your 
female ſaints, and, in Particular Wherher it was ever worn ** any of 


4 your HR thauſind 1 ats. Naeh 
nabmvdatno; Ir 5 uſque ad aras, | 
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"tank not diſmiſs Peg Letter without declaring my ſelf a good Pro- 
teſtant, as I hint in the ſubſcribing part of it. This I think neceſſary to 
take notice of, leaſt I ſhould be accuſed, by an Author of unexampled 
"NR for dw with the head of the Oey Church. 
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Sun potius pacem eternam path que hymenes _ 
Exercemus 9 Virg. 
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HERE is no rule in Longinus which I more admire, than that 
wherein he adviſes an Author who would attain to the Sublime, 
2 and writes for eternity, to conſider, when he is engaged in his 
compoſition; what Homer or Plato, or any other of thoſe Heroes in the 
learned world, would have ſaid or thought upon the ſame occaſion. I 
have often practiſed this rule, with regard to the beſt Authors among the 
ancients, as well as among the moderns. With what ſucceſs, I muſt leave 
to the judgment of others. I may at leaſt venture to ſay with Mr. Dry- 
den, where he profeſſes to have imitated Shake/pear's ſtile, that in imi- 
tating ſuch great Authors I have always excelled my ſelf. | 

I have alſo by this means revived ſeveral antiquated ways of » riting, 
which, though very inſtructive and entertaining, had been laid aſide, and 
forgotten for ſome ages. I ſhall in this place only mention thoſe allego- 
ries wherein virtues, vices and human paſſions are introduced as real 
actors. Though this kind of compoſition was practiſed by the fineſt Au- 
thors among the ancients, our countryman Spencer is the laſt writer of 
note who has applied himſelf to it * ſucceſs. Thar 
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That an allegory may be both deligfitful and inſtructise; in the firſt 
place, che fable of it ought to be Pecfect, und- if poſſible, to be filed 
with ſurpriſing turns and incidents. In che next, there ought to be uſeful 
morals and reflections couched under it, which (till receive a greater va 
lue from their being new and uncommon; as alſo from their appearing 
difficult to have been thrown into emblematical types and ſhadows, © 
I was once thinking to have written a whole Canto in the ſpirit of 
Spencer, and in order to it contrived a fable of imaginary perſons and 
characters. I raiſed it on that common diſpute between the comparative 
perfeRions and pre-eminence of the two ſexes, each of which have very 
frequently had their advocates among the men of letters. Since I have 
not time to accompliſh this work, T ſhall preſent my Reader with the na- 
ked fable, reſerving the embelliſhments of verſe and poetry to another 
opportunity. 1 Ig Fj QUO GS: 
'The two ſexes contending for ſuperiority, were once at war with each 
other, which was chiefly carried on by their auxiliaries. The males 
were drawn up on the one fide of a very ſpacious plain, the females on 
the other; between them was left a very large interval for their auxiliaries 
to engage in. At each extremity of this middle ſpace lay encamped ſeveral 
bodies of neutral forees, who waited for the event of the battle before 
they would declare themſelves, that they might then act as they faw oc- 
caſion. b [8 ef t 
. The main body of the male auxiliaries was commanded by Fortitude; 
that of the female by Beauty. Fortitude begun the onſet on Beauty, but 
found to his coſt, that ſhe had ſuch a particular witchcraft in her looks, 
as withered all his ſtrength. Slie played upon him ſo many {miles and 
glances, that ſhe quite weakened and diſarmed him. ieee 
In ſhort, he was ready to call for quarter, had not Wi ſdom come to his 
aid: this was the commander of the male right wing, and would have 
turned the fate of the day, had not he been timely oppoſed by Cunning, 
who commanded the left wing of the female auxiliaries. Cunning was 
the chief ingineer of the fair army; but upon this occaſion was poſted, 
as I have here ſaid, to receive the attacks of Wiſdom. It was very enter- 
taining to ſee the workings of theſe two antagoniſts ; the conduct of the 
one, and the ſtratagems of the other. Never was there a more equal 
match: Thoſe who beheld it gave the victory ſometimes to the one, and 
ſometimes to the other, though moſt declared the adyantage was on the 
ſide of the female commander. e EF 
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Ax the, mean time the conflict um very great in the left wing of the 
army, where the battel began ta tun to the male fide. This wing was 
comtanded by an old experienced Officer called Patienue, and on the 
female fide by a General knoun hy the name of &corm. Fhe latter, that 
fought after the manner of the Perthiexs, had the better of it all the 
beginning of the day; but being quite tired out with the long purſuits, 
and. repeated attacks of the enemy, who had been repulſed above a hun- 
dred times, and rallied as often, begun to think of yietding. When on 
a ſudden a body of neutral forces began to move. The leader was of an 
ugly look, and gigantick ſtature. He acted like a Drawcanſir, ſparing 
neither friend nor foe. His name was Luſt. On the female fide he was 
oppoſed by a ſelect body of forces, commanded by a young Officer that 
had the face of a Cherubim, and the name of Modeſiy. This beautiful 
young Hero was ſupported by one of a more maſculine turn, and fierce 
behaviour, called by Men Honour, and by the Gods PAIDE. This 
laſt made an obſtinate. defence, and drove back the enemy more than. 
Once, but at length reſigned at diſcretion. 

- The: dreadful monſter, after having, overturned whole ſquadrons i in-the 
female Army, fell in among the males, where he made a more terrible 
havock than on the other fide. He was here oppoſed by Reaſon, who 
drew up all his forces againſt him, and held the fight in ſuſpence for ſome 
time, but at length quitted the field. 

After a great ravage on both ſides, the two armies agreed to join a- 
gainſt this common foe. And in order to it drew out a ſmall choſen 
band, whom they placed by conſent under the conduct of Virtue, who 
in a little time drove this foul ugly monſter out of the field. 

Upon his retreat, a ſecond neutral leader, whoſe name was Love, march- 
ed in between the two armies. He headed a body of ten thouſand 
winged boys that threw their darts and arrows promiſcuouſly among both 
armies. The wounds they gave were not the wounds of an enemy. 
They were pleaſing to thoſe that felt them; and had ſo ſtrange. an effect 
that they wrought a ſpirit, of mutual friendſhip, reconciliation, and good 
will in both ſexes. The two armies now looked with cordial, love on 
each other, and ſtretched: out their arms with tears of joy, as longing to 
forget old animoſities and embrace one another. 

The laſt General of neutrals, that appeared in the field, was Hymen, 
who marched immediately after Love, and ſeconding the good inclina- | 
tions which he had, infpired, joined the hands of both armies. Lave ge- 
nerally accompanied him, and recommended the ſexes pair by pair to his 


good offices. Bur 
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habit of a great leader, Ambition and Avarice had taken on them. 
garb and habit of Love, by which means the often impoſed. on men, 
by putting into his hands ſeveral — whom he-wauld ane. have 
Joined together, had it not been brought about by the deluſion, of atheſę 
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HERE is no * which ſteals into the heart more impercep- 
tibly, and covers it ſelf under more diſguiſes, than Pride. For 
my own part, I think if there is any paſſion: or vice which I am 
wholly a ſtranger to, it is this; though, at the ſame time, perhaps this 
very judgment which I form of my ſelf, proceeds in ſome os from 
hitcormplarinnples ts fs 4 do EE hoe Baie 1.00] elt 
I haye been always wonderfully delighted wich chat . in holy 
writ, Pride was not made for man. There is not indeed any ſingle view 
of human nature under its preſent condition, which is not ſufficient to 
extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; and, on the contrary, to 
ſink the ſoul into the loweft ſtate of humility, and what the enden 
m ſelf-annibitlation, Pride Was not n for e as She W359 £3.67. 


2. An ignorant, We ph ©. „ HGH 
3. A miſerable Being. | | | ol 


There is nothing in his uiderdeading in 6 ds will, or in his preſent con- 

cating; that can tempt any conſiderate creature to pride or vanity... 
Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould not be proud, are 1 
ing the reaſons why he is ſo, Were not he a ſinful creature, he would 
not be ſubject to a paſſion which riſes from the depravity of his nature; 
were he not an ignorant creature, he would. ſee that he has nothing to be 
proud of ; and were not the whole ſpecies miſerable, he would.not haye 
thoſe wretched objects of — before his eyes, which are 5 He ,OC- 
AT 7 Ons 
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and which wake one man value himfelf more 
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25 He ſniall be truly glorified 5 when his underſtanding ſhall be cleared, 

his will reQified, and his happineſs aſſured; or in other words, when he 
ſhall be neither finfal; nor ignorant, nor miſerable, 

If there be any thing which makes human nature appear ridicaltus to 
$ of ſaperior faculties, it muſt be pride. They know ſo well the 
vanity of thoſe imaginary perfections that ſwell the heart of man, and of 
thoſe little ſupernumeraty advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, 
which one man enjoys above another, that it muſt certainly very much 
aſtoniſn, if it does not very muck divert them, when they ſee a mortal 
puffed up, and valuing himfelf above his neighbours on any of theſe ac- 
counts, at the ſame time that he is obnoxious to all the common calamities 
of the ſpecies. 

Fo fet this thought i in its true light, we wilt fancy, if you pleaſe, that 
yonder mole-hill is inhabited by reafohable creatures, and that every piſ- 
mire —— ſhape and way of life only excepted) is endowed with human 
| How ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an account of the 
igrees, diſtinctions, and titles that reigt! among them! Obſerve how 
the whole farm divide and make way for the piſtifite that paſſes tho. 
rough them. You muſt underſtand he is ati emmet of quality, and Has 
better blood in his veins than any piſmire in the mole-hill. Do n6t you 
ſee how ſenſible he is of it, how ſlow he marches forward, how the 
whole rabble of ants keep their diſtance? Here you may obſerve one 
placed upon a little eminence, and looking down on a long row of labou- 
rers. He is the richeſt Inſect on this fide the hillock, he has a walk of 
half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps a hun- 
dred menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley-corns in his granary. He is 
now chiding and beſlaving the emmet that ſtands before him, and who, 
for all that we can diſcover, is as good an emmet as hintſelf. 

But here comes an inſect of figure! do not you take notice of a little 
white ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? That ſtraw, you muſt underſtand, 
he would not part with for the longeſt tract about the mole-hiff: did yo * 1 
but know what he has undergone to purchaſe it! See how the ants of all 
qualities and ebgditionsfäarm about him. Should this firaw drop out of 
his mouth, you would fee all this numerous circle of attendants follow 
the next that took it up, and leave the diſcardedꝭ inſect, or run over his 
back, to come at his ſucceſſor, 
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If now you have a mind to ſee, all the Ladies of the mole-hill, obſerve 
firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the emmet on her left hand, at the ſame 
time that ſhe ſeems to turn away her head from him. He tells this poor 
inſect that ſhe is a Goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than the ſun, that 
life and death are at her diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives her ſelf a 
thouſand little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of the piſmire-on-yout left 
hand. She can ſcarce crawl with age, but you muſt know ſhe values her ſelf 
upon her birth; and if you mind, ſpurns at every one that comes withinher 
| —— The little nimble coquette that is running along by the ſide of her, 

is a Wit. She has broke many a —— 8 heart. Do but obſerve: what a 
drove of lovers are running after ger. BY 

We will here finiſh this imaginary (ne but: firſt of all, to draw the 
parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that death comes down upon 
the mole- hill, in the ſhape of a cock- ſparrow, who picks up, without 
diſtinction, the piſmire of quality and his flatterers, the piſmire of ſub- 
ſtance and his day. labourers, the white: ſtraw officer and his {ycophants, 
with all the goddeſſes, wits, and beauties of the mole- hill. 

May we not imagine that Beings of ſuperior natures and perfections 
regard all the inſtances of pride and vanity; among our own ſpecies, in 
the ſame kind of view, when they take a ſurvey. of thoſe: Who inhabit the 
earth; or, in the language of an ingenious French Poet, of thoſe: piſmires 
that people this oP of veg Which en ee at GE r 
mates and nne . 8 
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who were preſent at the late maſquerade, as it will recall into their 
minds ſeveral merry particulars that paſſed in it, and, at the ſame time, 
be very acceptable to thoſe who were at a diſtance from it, as they may 
form from hence ſome Idea. of this faſhionable Applement.,, * 


I Queſtion not but the following letter will be entertaining to thoſe 
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cc ho Could fearce eigene ods condbus; bit the diſcorirſe was on 
I che ambaſſador, the politeneſs of his entertainments, the goodnefs 
4 of his Rug and Champaign, the gaiety of his maſquerades, with 
the odd fantaſtical dreſſes which were made uſe of in thoſe midnight ſo- 
«-lemnities; The noiſe theſe diverſions made at laſtraiſed my curioſity, and 
4 for once I reſolved to be preſent at them, being at the ſame time provo- 
« ked to it by a Lady I then made my addreſſes to, one of a ſprightly hu- 

* mour, and a great admirer of ſuch novelties. In order to it Þ hurried 
m habit, and got it ready a week before the time, for I grew impati- 
ent to be INES: in theſe new e pin > ret 4 morning 1 dreſt Wy 


4 to think 1 was as beriet in my part, as moiſt who had oftner mne 
< red theſe diverſions. You muſt underſtand I perſonated a Devil and 
«that for ſeveral weighty reaſons. Firſt, becauſe appearing as one of that 

1 3 J expected to meet with particular civilities from the more 
ite and better bred part of the company. Beſides, as from their u- 
Me ual reception they are called familiars, I fancied J ſnould, in this Cha- 
4 racter, be allowed the greateſt liberties, and ſooneſt be led into the ſe- 
ce crets of the maſquerade. To recommend and diſtinguiſh me from the 
« vulgar, I drew a very long tail after me. But to ſpeak the truth, what 
& perſuaded me moſt to this diſguiſe was, becauſe I heard an intriguing 
Lady ſay, in a large company of females, who unanimouſly aſſented 
eto it, that ſhe loved to converſe with ſuch, for that generally they were 
c very clever fellows who made choice of that ſhape. At length, when 
« the long wiſhed for evening came, which was to open to us ſuch vaſt 
« ſcenes of pleaſure, I repaired to the place appointed about ten at night, 
* where I found nature turned top-ſide turvy, women changed into men 
« and men into women, children in leading-ſtrings ſeven foot high, cour- 
« tiers transformed into clowns, Ladies of the night into ſaints, people 
of the firſt quality into beaſts or birds, gods or goddeſſes; J fancied 
I had all Ovid's Metamorphoſes before me. Among theſe were ſeve- 
8 ral ener to een 1 <td not ko hom to 20 A arme: ; 
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d the middle of the firſt room I met with one dreſt in a, H . 
= Fhis put f ine in mind of the old cuſtom of ſerving up a death's head at 

« {2 feat. I was a little angry tt the dreſs, and asked the Gentleman 
« vyhether he thought a dead man was fit company for ſuch an Aſſembly: 
« but he told me, that he was one who loved his money, and that he con- 
« ſidered this dreſs would: ſerve him another time. This walking coarſe 
„ was followed hy a gigantic! woman with 4 high crowned hat, that ſtood 
« up like a ſteeple over the heads. of the whole aſſembly. Lthen chanced 
« to tread upon the aw hays a female Quaker, to all ourward appearances 
« but was 5 5 ꝛed to heat her cry ut D n you, you fan of a·— 
« upon which 1 immediuely rebuked her, when all of of.» fadden reſuming - 
4 ber character, H. erty, ſa ys ſhe, Jus t9: blame, hut thou heft: bruiſad 
* ze ſorely. A few — * after this adventure, I had like · to have been 
* knocked down by a ſnhepherdeis, for having run my elbow a little in- 
« advertently into one of her ſides. | She ſwore like a trooper, and threat- - 
« ned me with a very maſculine voice; but L was timely oly taken.off by# 


_ « Prerhyterian Parke, who told me in a very ſoft tone, that he helices - 


« I was-a pretty fellow, and that he would meet me in Pprivg-gerden io 
* morrow night. The next object I faw was a Chimney fischer made 
« up of black crape and velvet, (with a huge diamond in 2 
« making love to a butterſſy. On a ſudden I found my ſelf among a 
« flock of Batts, Owls and Lawyers: But what teck up ny en 
&«& moſt was, one dreſt in White feathers that e preſented a He 
« would fain have found out a Leda among the fir ſex, and indeed; Was 
« the. moſt unlucky Bird in the company. I was then engaged in diſ- 
cc courſe with a running footman, but as I treated him like _ he ap- 
© peared to be, a Turłiſh Emperor whiſpered me in the ear, deſiring we to 
« uſe him ciuilly, for that it was his maſter, I was here interrupted by - 
« the famous large figure of a woman hung with little boking-glaſſes. She 
cc had a great many that followed her as lhe paſſed by me, but I would not 
« have her value her ſelf upon that account, ſince it was plain they did 
not follow ſo much to look upon her as to ſee themſelves. The next 
„J obſerved was a Nun making an aſſignation with a Heathen God, for 
« '] heard them mention the little piagzga in Covent- Garden. I was by 
« this time exceeding. hot and thirſty, ſo that I made the beſt of my way 
to the place where wine was dealt about in great quantities. I had no 
« ſooner preſented my ſelf before the table, but a Magician ſeeing me, . a 
made a circle over my head with his wand, and ſeemed to do me ho- 
mage. I was at a loſs to account for his behaviour; until 1 eee 
r « who 
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„h Le Thit horre ver drem the eyes of the ſervants npon me; and 
„immediately Prochred me 2 glaſs nf excellent Champaign. - The Aagi- 
4a, ſaid I was a ſpirit aan aduſt and dry coanſtitution: ahd deſited 
«that I might have another; refreſhing/glaſs, adding withal, that it oughe 
to de a brimmer. Ic it in my hand and dranł it off to the Magi- 
« gi This ſo enlivened me, that I led him by the hand inte the next 
room, Where we danced a Rigadoon together. I Was here a little of- 
ended at a jackanapes of a Scaramouch, That cry d out, Avaunt Satan; 
« and gave me x littie tap on my left ſhoulder, withithe end Wan 
« fſWword. As I was — 2 how I ought to reſent this affront, a 
« 'well-thaped perſon that ſtood at my leſt hand, in the figure of a Bell. 
« "man," cry'd' out with a ſuitable voice, Paſt rwebve a cooks": This put 
« 'me in mind of bed. time: Accordingly I made my way towards the 
« door, but was intercepted by an Iudian Ming, a tall, flender youth, 
« dreſſed up in a moſt beautiful party- coloured plumage. He een 
22 habit very attentively; and after having turned me about once or 
ce, asked me um ] had beex tempting ; I could not tell what was 
« the matter with me, but my heart leaped as ſoon as he touched me, 
« and was fill in greater diſorder, upon my hearing his voice. In ſhort, 
ce T found, after little diſcourſe with him, that his Indian majeſty was 
« my dear Leonora, who kno n Ag diſguiſe I had put on, would not 
c «F ne pals by her unobſerved. Her awkward manlineſs made me gueſs 
* at her fex, and her own confeſſion quickly let me know the reſt. This 
« « Maſt uerade did more for me than a twelve months courtſhip: For it 
« mp her with fuch tender eee that 1 married: her the next 
« "morn | hs 
Y 8 J hall be in a wife ** out of a Maſquerade, 1 cannas 
t tell; but I have reaſon to hope the beſt, Leonora having aſſured me 


« 11 was the firſt and ſhall be the laſt time of her Freun at ſuch” s an en- 


te Feftainment, 
„ And now, Sir, having given you the Nine of this Roads evening, 


> which looks rather like a dream than a reality, it is my requeſt to you, 
« « Th you will oblige the world with a diſſertation on Maſquerades in 
neral, that we may know how far they are uſeful to the publick, and 
« „ee y how far they ought to be encouraged, I have heard of 
« two or three very odd accidents that have happened upon this occafion, 
« as in particular, of a Lawyer's being now big-bellied, who was preſent at 
« the firſt of theſe entertainments; not to mention (what is ſtill more ftrange) 
60 am * man with a long beard, Who was — child by a ene ; 


« but 
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ec hot in enſes of this nature; where there is ſuch a confulion of ſex Vage, 
n quality, men are apt to report rather what might have happened, 
c than What really came to paſs. Without giving eredit therefore to a- 
« ny of theſe rumours," I'' ſhall only renew my petition to you, chat 8 
© n tell u 8 1 g red large of theſe we Ng 9 > 31 
, v0 15 anon eee, eee 54> bene 0 
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© Have often Try that i Lindy is is not he gut a proper ingre⸗ 
dient in the education of a woman of quality or Thtake Site the 
why 


have the ſame improveable minds as the male part of the ſpecies, 
ſhould. they not be cultivated by the ſame methods? why. ſhould reaſo 
be left to it ſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diſciplined HH, ſo much 
CAFR, in the; other? 81 97 

There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems. more ada apted, to the Kiki 
eld than to the male. As in the firſt place, becauſe they have more 
tpare time upon their hands, and lead a more ſedentary life. Their em- 
ployments are of a domeſtick nature, and not like thoſe of the other 
ſex, which are often inconſiſtent with ſtudy and contemplation!” "The 
excellent Lady, the Lady Liard, in the ſpace of one ſummer furniſned 
a gallery with chairs and couches, of her own and her daughters working ; | 
and at the ſame, time heard all Dr. Tillotſons Sermons twice over. It i 
always the cuſtom for one of the young Ladies to read, while the others 
are at work; ſo that the learning of the family is not at all prejudicial 'to 
its manufactures. I was mightily pleaſed, the other day, to find them all 
buſie in pre/erving ſeveral fruits.of the ſeaſon, with the Sparkler in the 
midſt of them, reading over he Plurality of Worlds. It was very en- 
tertaining to me to ſee them dividing. their ſpeculations ' between Jellies 
and ſtars, and making a ſudden tranſition from the ſun to an Wa or 
from the . ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe· cake. omen = 
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n ſecond reaſom why women ſhould apply themſelves to uſeful know- 
ledge ruther than men, is becauſe they have the natural: gift of Speech in 

greater perfection. Since they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a copia 
verborum, or plenty of words, it is pity they ſhould: not put it to ſome 
uſe. If the female tongue will be in motion, why ſhould it not be ſet to 
go right? Could they diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, it might di- 
vert them from publiſhing the faults of their neighbours : could they talk 
of the different aſpects and conjunctions of the planets, they need not 
be at the pains to comment upon oglings and clandeſtine marriages. In 
ſhort, were they furniſhed with matters of fact, out of arts and ſciences, 
it would now and then be of great eaſe to their invention. 

I. uere is another reaſon why thoſe eſpecially who are women of qua- 
lity ſhould apply themſelves to letters, namely, becauſe their husbands 
are generally ſtrangers to tje. thi 2 

It is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a family. For my 
own part, I am concerned when I go into a great houſe, where perhaps 
there is not a ſingle perſon that ean ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the but- 

ler, or one of the footmen. What a figure is the young heir likely to 

make, who is a dunce both by father and mother's ſide ? 785-5. .Þ 
If we look into the hiſtories of famous women, we find many eminent 

Philoſophers of this ſex. . Nay, we find that ſeveral females have diſtin- 

guifhed themſelves in thoſe ſets of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repug- 

nant to their natures. There have been famous female Pythagoreans, 
notwithſtanding moſt of that philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, 
and that the diſciple was to hold her tongue five years together. I need 
not mention Portia, who was a Stoic in petticoats : nor Hipparchia, the 
famous the Cynic, who arrived at ſuch a perfection in her ſtudies, that 
the converſed with her husband, or man-planter, in broad day-light, and 

in the open ftreets. e ce 0330 * 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not as we are men, but 

as we are reaſonable creatures, in which order of Beings the female world 
is upon the ſame level with the male. We ought to conſider in this 
particular, not what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to which they be- 
long. At leaſt, I believe every one will allow me, that a female Philo- 

ſopher is not ſo abſurd a character and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a female 
Gameſter ; and that it is more irrational for a woman to paſs away half a 
dozen hours at cards or dice, than in getting up ſtores of uſeful learning. 
This therefore is another reaſon why I would recommend the ſtudies of 
knowledge to the female world, that they may not be at a loſs how to 
employ thoſe hours that lie upon their hands. I 902 FMOF 


1 


I might alſo add chis motive to my fair ir Readers, that ſeveral of doe 
ſex, who have improved their minds by books and literature, have raiſed 
themſelves to the higheft poſts of honour and fortune. A neighbouring 
nation may at this time furniſh us witiva very remarkable inſtance of this 
kind, but I ſhall conclude this head with the a * eres which 
is a very ſignal example to my preſent purpoſe: 
| The Emperor T heodoſius about the age at ohe uy twenty, and 
deſigning to take à wife, deſired his fiſter Pu/cheria and his friend Pan- 
linus to ſearch his whole empire for à woman of the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ty and higheſt accompliſhments. In the midſt of this ſeateh, Athenais, 
a Grecian virgin, accidentally offered her ſelf. Her facher, who was an 
eminent Philoſopher of Athens, and had bred her up in all the learning 
of that place, at his death left her but a very finall portion, in which alſo 
| the ſuffered great hardſhips from the injuſtice of her two brothers. This 
forced her upon a journey to Conflantinople, where ſhe had a Relation 
who repreſented her caſe to Palcheria, in order to obtain ſome redrefs 
from the Emperor. By this means that religious Princeſs became # 
quainted with 4:hen4is, whom the found the moſt beautiful woman of 
her age, and educated under a long courſe of philoſophy in the-ftriff 
virtue, and moſt unſpotted innocence. Pairheria was charmed with 
her converſation, and immediately made her reports to the her 
brother Theodoſius. The character ſhe gave made ſuch an imprefion on 
him, that he deſired his ſiſter to bring her away immediately to the 
lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he found her beauty and her con- 
verſation beyond the higheſt idea he had framed of them. His friend 
Paulinus converted her to Chriſtianity, and gave her the name of Endo- 
cia; after which the Emperor publickly eſpouſed her, and enjoyed all 
the happineſs in his marriage which he promiſed himſelf from ſuch a vir- 
tuous and learned bride. She not only forgave the injuries which her 
two brothers had done her, but raiſed them to great honours ; and by 
ſeveral works of learning, as well as by an exemplary life, made herſelf 
fo dear to the whole Empire, that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to het 
of her fox. and is celebrated by the Fathers of the Church as the oriarnent 
of her ex. 
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FN my wy Satay dey ; paper 1 ſuppoſed a molehill inhabited by pi 
mires or ants, to be a lively image of the earth, peopled by human 
ctentures. This ſuppoſition will not appear too forced or ſtrained 
to thoſe who are acquainted with the natural hiſtory of theſe little in- 
ſes, in order to which I ſhall preſent my Reader with the extract of a 
Letter upon this curious ſubject, as it was publiſhed by the members of 
the French: ee and ſince tranſlated into Engliſb. I muſt confeſs 1 
Was never in my liſe better entertained than with! this narrative; Which is 


of tindoubted credit and 1 on 
In a room next to mine, ich had been empty for a long time, 


1 4 there was upon a window a box full of earth, two foot deep; and fit 

* to keep flowers in. That kind of parterre had been long uncultivated; 
* and therefore it was covered with old plaiſter, and a great deal of rub- 
4 biſh that fell from the top of the houſe, and from the walls, which, 
together with the earth formerly imbibed with water, made a kind of 
« dry and Barren foil. That place lying to the South, and out of the 
« reach of the wind and rain, beſides the neighbourhood of a granary, 
« was a moſt delightful ſpot of ground for ants; and therefore they had 
« made three neſts there, without doubt for the ſame reaſon that men 

« build: cities in fruitful. and convenient laces, near ſprings and rivers. 
« Having a mind to cultivate ſome ffo chers, I took a view of that 


«- place, and removed a tulip out of the garden into that box; but caſting 
my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with a thouſand cares, 
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« for them, they appeared to me more worthy; 4 8008, 10 be 
« the flowers, in the world. 1 quickly, removed the tplip, to b 
4 mirer 40g reſtore -of th that little common- wealth. This was. Wen 
« thing they wanted; for their, policy, and the order; obſeryed., among 
„them, are more perfect than thoſe of che wiſeſtrepublicks: and there · 
« fore they have nothing to fear, unſeſs a new e Should. — 
6 to change the form of their government. 22 
] made it my buſineſs to procure them all ſorts of conveniences. 1 
« took out of the box every thing that might be troubleſome to them; 
« and frequently vifited my ants, and ſtudied all their actions, Being uſed 
« to. go to bed very late, I went to ſee them work i in a moon-ſhiny. night: 
« and 1 id frequently get up, in the night, to take a view of. their labours. 
4 J always found ſome going up and down, and very buſie. one would 
« think — they never ſleep. Every body knows that ants come out of 
« their holes in the day-time, and expoſe to the ſun the corn, which 
« they keep under ground in the night: thoſe, who have ſeen ant- -hillocks, 
« have eaſiſy perceived thoſe ſmall heaps of corn about their neſts... What 
« ſurprized me at firſt was, that my ants never brought out their corn, 
« but in the night when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under ground 


& jn the day-time; which was contrary to what I had ſeen, and ſaw {till 


4e practiſed by thoſe inſects i in other places. I quickly found out the rea- 
« ſon of it: there was a pidgeon-houſe not far from thence: pidgeons 
« and birds would. have eaten their corn, if they had brought it out in 
« the day y-time : It is highly probable they knew it by experience; an 


4. frequently found pidgeons and birds in that place, when | went to, it 


« in a morning. I quickly delivered them from thoſe robbers ; I frighted 
* the birds away. with ſame pieces of paper tied to the end of a ſtring 
over the window. As for the pidgeons, I drove them away ſeveral 
« times ; and when they perceived that the place was more frequented 
« than before, they never came to it again. What is moſt admirable, 


and what I could hardly. believe, if I did not know it by experience, 


« is, that thoſe ants knew ſome days after that they had nothing to fear, 
<« and began to lay out their corn in the ſun. However, I perceived 
« they were not fully convinced of being out of all danger; for they 
« durit not bring out their proviſions all at once, but by degrees, firſt in 
6 a ſmall quantity, and: without any great order, that they might quickly 

« carry them away in caſe, of any misfortune, watching, and looking e- 
6 very way. At laſh, being: ee that they had AUD to Fun 
” 6 they 
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<Xhey brought eur all their Corn, almolt every day, and in good! order? 
«and carried it in af nit. 
iy age tes wth. 4 4. fp Ps po” AE any wgld-un } } u of tr 2713 a {+ as 7 
There is a ſtrait hole in every ants- neſt, about half an inch deep; 
and then it goes down ſloping inte a'place where they have their ma- 
* gazine, which I take to be à different place from that where they reſt 
T andd eat. For it is highly improbable that an ant, which is a very clean- 
&«/ inſect, and throws out of her neſt all the ſmall remains of the corn 
on which ſhe feeds, as I have obſerved a thouſand times, would fill up 


: 


« her magazine, and mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 3 
„ The corn, that is laid up by ants, would ſhoot under ground, if 
« thoſe inſects did not take care to prevent it. They bite off all the buds 
« Hefbre they lay it up; and therefore the corn that has laim in their 
e neſts will produce nothing. Any one may eaſily make this experiment, 
and even plainly ſee that there is no bud in their corn. But though 
the bud be bitten off, there remains another inconvenience, that corn 
4 muſt needs ſwell and rot under ground; and therefore it could be of 
4 no uſe for the nouriſhment of ants. Thoſe inſects prevent that in- 
4 cghvenience by their labour and induſtry, and contrive the matter ſo, 
«that corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our granariee. 
They gather many ſmall particles of dry earth, which they bring 
«every day out of their holes, and place them round to heat them in 
a the ſun. Every ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her pin- 
« cers, lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches another. Thus, in 
« leſs than a quarter of an hour, one may ſee a vaſt number of ſuch ſmall 
4 particles of dry earth, heaped up round the hole. They lay their corn 
« under ground upon that earth,and cover it with the ſame. They perform- 
« ed this work almoſt every day, during the heat of the ſun; 'and though 
the ſun went from the window about three or four a clock in the af- 
« ternoon, they did not remove their corn and their" particles of earth, 
« becauſe-the ground was very hot, till the heat was over. OT”. 
.-« f any one ſhould think that thoſe animals ſhould ufe ſand, or ſmall 
« particles of brick or ſtone, rather than take fo much pains about dry 
« earth; I anſwer, that upon ſuch an occaſion nothing can be more proper 
« than earth heated in the ſun. Corn does not keep upon ſand: beſides, 
« a grain of corn that is cut, being deprived of its bud, would be filled 
« with ſmall ſandy particles that could not eaſily come out. To which J 
« add, that fand confiſts of ſuch ſmall particles, that an ant could not 
<« take them up one after another; and therefore thoſe inſects are ſeldom 


«to be ſeen near Nie e very ſandy grounds OGG N 
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Ads for the ſmall particles of brick or Nene, tHe deaft- meifinemg wont 


* 


„join them together; and turn thie m into a kind ef maſtieke wich thoſe 
« inſecis could not divide. Thofe particles flicking "together, could not 
« come out of any ants-nefl, ahd would fpail'its (yminetty,” = 6 
When ants have brought out thoſe" particles bf" eaith;' rey pri 

« our their corn after the ſame" manner, and plics"is round that"carth? 
thus one may ſee two heaps ſurrounding their hole, one of dry earth, 
« and the other of corn; and then they fetch out à remainder of dry 
« earth, on which doubtleſs their corn was laid up. 
 * Thoſe inſects never go about this work but when'the weather is clear, 

« and the ſun very hot. 1 obſerved, that thoſe Atte anfmals having "ons 
« day brought out their corn at eleven 4 clock in the forenoon, Demo- 
ved it, againſt their uſual cuſtom, before one in the afternoon: the fun 
« being very hot, and Sky very clear, l could perceive no reaſon for ĩt. But 
« half an hour after the sky began to be ove caſt, and there fell a ſmall 
« rain, which the ants forẽſaw; whereas the Man Almanack had fore- 
«. told. that there would be no rain upon that day 
I have faid before, that thoſe ants which I did ſo particularly con- 
« ſider, fetched their corn out of a garret. I went very frequentſy into 
that garret: There was ſome old corn in it; and becauſe every grain 

« was not alike, I obſerved that they choſe een 190 Dy” 

« 1 know, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe little animals take great 
« care to provide themſelves with Wheat when they can find it, and al- 
« Ways pick out the beſt; but they can make ſhift without We,” When 
« they can get no wheat they take rye, oats, millet, and even crums of 


5 


« bread, but ſeldom any barley, unleſs it be in a time of great ſcareity, 
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« and when nothing elfe can be had. 
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„ Being willing to be more particularly informed of their forecaſt and 
« induſtry, I put a ſmall heap of wheat in a corner of the room where 
« they kept: and to prevent their fetching corn out of the garret, I ſhut 
« up the window, and ſtopt all the holes. 'Fhough ants are very know- 
© ing, I do not take them to be conjurers; and therefore they could not 
« gueſs that I had put ſome corn in that room. I perceived for ſeveral 
« days that they were very much perplexed, and went a great way to 
« fetch their proviſions. I was not willing for ſome time to make them 
© more eaſie; for I had a mind to know, whether they would at laſt find 
c Out the treaſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance, and whether ſmelling 
„ enabled them to know what is good for their nouriſhment. Thus 
4 they were ſome time in great trouble, and took a great deal of pains: 
5 BY they 
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%bringing ſomething :. one brought a grain of wheat, another a grain of 
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£ they went up.and-down 4 great way looking out for ſome grains of 
fn: they were ſometimes diſappointed, and ſometimes they did not 


4 like their corn after many long and painful excurſions. What appear- 
« ed to me wonderful, Was, that; none of them came home without 


4 rye or oats, or a particle of dry earth, if ſhe could get nothing elle. 5 
The window, upon which thoſe ants had made their ſettlement, 
looked into a garden, and was two ſtories high. Some went to thè 


4 further end of the garden, and others to the fifth ſtory, in queſt of 


« ſome corn. It was a, very hard journey for them, eſpecially when they 
came home loaded with a pretty large grain of corn, which muſt needs 
cc he a heavy burthen for an ant, and as much as ſhe can bear. The 


ce bringing of that grain from the middle of the garden to the neſt, took 


« up four hours; whereby one may judge of the ſtrength, and prodigi- 
4 dus labour of thoſe little animals. It appears from thence, that an ant 
« works as hard as a, man, who ſhould carry a very heavy load on his 
4 ſhoulders almoſt every day for the ſpace of four leagues. It is true, 
ec thoſe, inſects do not take ſo much pains upon a flat ground; but then 
4 how great is the hardſhip of a poor ant, when ſhe carries a grain of 
gern to the ſecond ſtory, climbing up a wall with her head downwards, 
« and her backſide upwards? None can have a true notion of it, unleſs. 
they ſee thoſe little animals at work in ſuch a ſituation. The frequent 
“ ſtops they make in the moſt convenient places, are a plain indication of 
their wearinefs. Some of them were ſtrangely perplexed, and could 
not get to their journey's end. In ſuch a caſe, the ſtrongeſt ants, or 


4 thoſe that are not ſo weary, having carried their corn to their neſt, 


„ came down again to help them. Some are ſo unfortunate as to fall 
„ down with their load, when they are almoſt come home: when this 
* happens they ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up again. 


I ſaw one Te the ſmalleſt carrying a large grain of wheat with incre- 


«. dible pains: when ſhe came to the box, where the neſt was, ſhe made 


e ſo much hafte that ſhe fell down with her load, after a very laborious 
4 march: fuck an unlucky accident would have vexed a Philoſopher. I 
„% went-down, and found her with the ſame corn in her paws: the was 
« ready to climb up-again. The fame misfortune happened to her three 
times: ſometimes ſhe fell in the middle of her way, and ſometimes. 
-« higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, and was not diſcouraged. At 
4 laſt, her ſtrength failed her: ſhe ſtopt; and another ant helped her to 
-66, carey her load, which was. one. of the largeſt and fineſt grains of wheat 
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< that an a can carry. It happens ſometimes, that Form 
a phi, when they ae gp? ey EEK of Rn 
ee ty can find it; otherwiſe they le for another, or tak Bins if 
« elſe, -being aſhamed to return to their,neſt without bringing ſome ing: 


« this T have experimented, by taking away the grain which they ogk- 


A! if. (2448 + B29" 9; f 1 21 3 84 289! 3TH PRIT 4 $10 11 Der 
ed for. All thofe experiments may eaſily be made by any one thar' 


„ patience enongh/; they do not require ſo great 4 patience as that of 
«Ants: but few people are capable of it. 
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T has been obſeryed by writers of morality, that in order to 
Fei ; { Ni N ; i 2 6 a 1 ® "i 3 rene 1 


human induſtry, Providence has ſo contrived it, that our daily food. 
is not to be ꝓrocured without much pains and labour. The chaſe of 


33 
— 
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birds and beaſts, the ſeveral. arts of fiſhing, with all the different kinds. 


of agriculture, are neceſſary ſcenes of buſineſs, and give employment to the 
greateſt part f. mankind. If we look into the brute creation, we find 
all its individuals engaged in a painful and laborious way of life, to pro- 
cure a neceſſary ſut {A for themſelves, or thoſe that grow up under. 
them: the preſervation of their Being is the whole buſineſs of it. An 
idle man is therefore a kind of monſter in the creation. All nature is 
1 ery ani. ee Let ſuch a man, 
who lies as a burthen or dead weight upon the ſpecies, and contributes 
nothing either to the riches of the Commonwealth, or to the maintenance 
of himſelf and family, conſider that inſtin with which Providence has 
endowed the ant, and by which is exhibited an example of induſtry to. 
rational creatures. This is ſet forth under many ſurprizing inſtances in 
the paper of yeſterday, and in the concluſion of that narrative, which is 


as follows: 10 15 ii 4t £ wel hag yg 7 Sr ef prog Mites} * 8 6 11 y __ Fon 
4 Thus my Ants were forced. to make. ſhift, for a livelihood, when I 


# had ſhut up the garret, out of which they, uſed to fetch their proyili= 
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8 2e 71162, 52. Ii 
being Folie th at it worll üld be a long time bets ore 
& could di iſcoyer the.ſm all heap, ol "corn, wh W hich I had laid. up for 
«'] reſolved to ſhew it to them. 1 
e In order to know how far their induſtry could reach," L contrived 


e an expedient, which, had good ſucceſs: the thing will appear incredi- 
0 thoſe, \ who f never contidered, that all animals of the ſame kind, 


"ble 
e form a ſociety, are more knowing than others. I took one of 
« the largeſt ants, and threw her upon that ſmall heap of wheat. She 
was ſo glad to find her ſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran away to her neſt, 
without carrying off a grain; but ſhe obſerved it: for an hour after all 
my ants had notice given them of ſuch a proviſion; and I ſaw,moſt of 
them very buſie in carrying away the corn T had laid up in the room: 
I leave it to you to judge, whether it may not be ſaid, that they have 
4c a particular way of communicating their knowledge to one another; 
cc foe other wiſe how could they know, one or two hours after, that there 
cc was corn in that place? It was quickly exhauſted ; and J put in more, 
« but in a ſmall quantity, to know the true extent of their appetite or 
& prodigious avarice; for I make no doubt but they lay up proviſions. 
« againſt the winter: we read it in holy Scripture; a thouſand experi- 
« ments teach us the ſame; and I do not believe that 184 Experimen 4 
« fas been made that ſhews the contrary. 
4 I have ſaid before, that there were three aut eto in that box or 
cc Parterre, which formed, if I may ſay ſo, three different cities, govern- 
« ed by the ſame laws, and obſerving the ſame order, and the fame cu- 
ct" Tomte However there was this difference, that the inhabitants of one 
« "of thoſe holes feemed to be more knowing and induſtrious than their 
4 1 neighbours. The ants of that neſt were diſpoſed in a better order; 

"their corn was finer; they had a greater plenty of proviſions ;. their 
« neſt was furniſhed with more inhabitants, and they were bigger and 
e ſtronger: It was the principal and the capital neſt. Nay, I obſerved. 
« that 1 ants were diſtinguiſhed from the reft, and had ſome pre-emi- 
6e © nence over them. 

„Though the box-full of earth, where the ants had made their ſet- 

« tlement, was generally free from rain; yet it rained ſometimes upon. 
it, when a certain wind blew, It was a great inconvenience for thoſe 
ce Ten ants are afraid of water; and when they go a great way In 
ueſt of proviſions, and are ſurprized by the rain, they ſhelter them- 
Hoes under ſome tile, or ſomething. elſe,. and 'do not come out until 


4e 


«"*the Tain is over. The ants of the riet neſt found out a — 
_— 
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ae keep out che reins there was 2.ſ! 
« Which — 2 thei ck he 
« foreſa it would rain, and almoſt every night. 
« ttle animals efpetially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded, that, Piece 
and drew it equally in a wonderful order: they, removed 0 
ct morning; and nothing eould de more curious tl ro. 

« animals about ſuch a work; They had made the 1d une ven about 
« their neſt, inſomuch, that the ſlate did not lye flat upon it, put left a 
free paſſage underneath. The ants of the two other neſts did. not; ſo 
« well ſucceed in keeping out the rain: they laid over their holes ſeye- 


& ral pieces of old and dry plaiſter one upon the other; but they Were 
4 Mill troubled with the rain, and aue nan daꝝ they took a world of pains. 
e 


« ty to de ound . where. chey ſettle themſ elves t9,avoid. tl 
„rain. Their neſts are at all times-covered with thoſe tiles, without any 
« incumbramce, and they lay out their corn and their, dry earth in the 
« {yn about the tiles, as one may ſee every day. I took care tq,cover 
« the two ante neſts that were troubled, with the rain: a8. for the capital 
« © neſt; there was no need of exerciſing my charity towards t. 

„ M. de la Loubere fays in his relation of Siam, that in a. certain part 
«: © of that kingdom, which lies open to great inundations, all he ants 
make their ſettlements upon trees: no ants- neſts are to be ſeen; any 
« here elſe. T need not inſert here whatrthek as ſays about thoſe 
* jnſects: you may ſee his relation. grit £15310 guys 

„Here follows a curious end W 8 made upon the. ſame 
ground, where I had three ants- neſts. I undertook to make a fourth, 
e and went about it ia the following manner. Ina corner of a kind of 
<-4-terraſs, at a conſiderable diſtance from the box, L found a hole ſwarm- 
ing with ants much larger chan all thoſe I had already ſeen; but they 
« were not ſo well provided; with corn, nor under ſo good a government. 
« I made a hole in the box like that of an ants : neſt, and laid, as it were, 
« the foundations of a new city. Afterwards I got as many, ants 38 I 
« could out of the neſt in the terraſs, and put them into a bottle, to give 
« them a new habitation in my box; and becauſe I was afraid they would 
c return to the terraſs, I deſtroyed: their old neſt, pouring boyling water 
« into the hole, to kill thoſe ants that remained in it. In the next place, 
« J filled the new hole with the ants: that were in the bottle; hu none 
« of them would ſtay in it: they went away in leſs than two hours; Which 
« made me believe, that it was —_ to: — a fourth ſettlement in 
« my box. Ne 
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— 1 es yy after my accidentally” over the terraſs, I was 
very to ſee the ants neſt which I had deſtroyed: very 
Pere ou repa rel. 1 reſolved then to deſtroy it entirely, and to ſettle 
F thoſe due Th in my box! To ſucceed in my deſign, I put ſome gun-pow- 
der and drin es into their hole, #nd ſprung à mine, whereby the 
ole neſt. was overthrown; and then I carried as many ants as I could 
© get; into the place which 1 deſigned for them. It happened to be a 
very rainy day, and it rained all night; and therefore they remained 
«in the ob hole all that time. In the morning, when the rain was o- 
ver, moſt of them went to repair their old habitation; but finding it 
© impravticable by reaſon of the ſmell of the powder and F ors 
« which kills them, they came back again, and ſettled in the place I had 
< appointed for them. They quickly grew acquainted with their neigh- 
ce bouts,” and received from them all manner of aſſiſtance out of their 
„ holes: As for the inſide of their neſt; none but themſelves were con- 
< cerned in it, according tc to 59 5 e rr laws eſtabliſh'd INDO: thoſe 
«animals, © 
An ant never goes into my other neſt but hee own; and if the 
« ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be turn d out, and: ſeverely puniſn d. 
I have often taken an ant out of one neſt; to put her into another; 
but ſhe quickly came out, being warmly purſu'd by two or three other 
* ants. I tried the ſame experiment ſeveral times with the ſame ant; 
4 but at laſt the other ants grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I 
* have often frighted ſome ants with my fingers, and purſued them as 
« far as another hole: ſtopping all the paſſages to prevent their going to 
<« their own neſt. It was very natural for them to fly into the next hole: 
« Many a man would not be ſo cautious, and would throw himſelf out 
4 of the windows, or into a well, if he were | purſued: by. aſſaſſins. But 
« the ants I am ſpeaking of, avoided going into any other hole but their 
4 on, and rather tried all other ways of making their eſcape. They ne- 
« yer fled into another neſt, but at the laſt extremity; and ſometimes ra- 
_ « ther choſe. to be taken, as I have often experienc'd. It is therefore an 
« inviolable cuſtom among thoſe inſets, not to go into any other hole 
« but their own. They do not exerciſe hoſpitality; but they are very rea- 
« dy to help one another out of their holes. They put down their loads 
« at the entrance of a neighbouring neſt; and thoſe that live in it ad 
«© them in. 
„ They keep up a ſort of ds among cee and it is not true 
that thoſe inſects are not for lending: I know the contrary: They lend 
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their corn; they Mike exchanges ; they are always 1 ad 
another; and 1 can aſſure you, that more time KA e have 
« enabled me to obſerve a thouſand things more curious and Wonderful 
« than what I have mentioned. For 376g how they lend, and 1 2 
« their loans; whether it be in the ſame; quantity,.: or. with: uſury; 
& 2 they pay the ſtrangers that work for them, Se. 1 ery 
impoſſible to examine-all thoſe things: and it would be. a great curio- 
2 85 to know by what maxims they govern erer! Perkops fach a 
« * knowledge might be of ſome: uſe to us. 
are never attacked by any enemies in a body, as it is re erte 
« of bees: Their only fear proceeds from birds, Which eben eat 
« * their corn when they lay it out in the fun3 but they keep it under 
ground, when they are afraid of thieves. It is ſaid, that ſome bids eat 
6 Som but I never ſaw any inſtance of it. They are alſo infeſted by 
« {mall worms; but they turn them out, and kill them. I: obſerved, that 
they puniſned thoſe ants, which probably had been wanting to their du- 
« ty: nay, ſometimes they Kill'd them; which they did in the following 
% manner. Three or four ants fell/upon one, and pull'd her enfwag, 
« * until the was torn-in pieces. Generally ſpeaking they ſive very quiet- 
; from whence I infer that they have a very: ſevere diſcipline” among 
« x to keep ſo good an order; or that _ Pos Wi of 
« peace, if they have no occaſion for any diſcipline | 
„Was there ever a greater union in any Commonwealth? J Recey thing 
« is common among them; which is not to be ſeen any where elfe. Bees, 
« of which we are told ſo many wonderful things, have each of them a 
« hole in their hives; their honey is their on; every bee minds her own 
4 concerns. The ſame may be ſaid of all other animals: They frequent- 
« ly fight, to deprive one another of their portion. It is not ſo with ants; 
They have nothing of their on: A grain of corn which an ant carries 
« home, is depoſited in a common ſtock: it is not deſigned for her own 
« uſe, but for the whole community: There is no diſtinction between a 
« private and a common intereſt. An ant never works for her Rl but 
« for the ſociety. 
« Whatever misfortune happens to them, their care and induſtry find 
« out a remedy for it; nothing diſcourages them. If yon deſtroy their 
« neſts, they will be repaired in two days. , Any body may eaffty ſee 
« how difficult it is to drive them out of their habitations, without de- 
« ftroying the inhabitants; for, as long as there are any left, they will 
« maintain their ground. FINS" ** 
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Ih forgot lee that Mercury has hitherto prav'd 

r fort them; and that it is the moſt efſæctual way of de- 
0 ſtroying thoſe inſects. I can do ſomething for them in this cafe: er 
a "uu * head in a ings time that l 12 eee nns mn 901M 
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Que quis apad ſuperos, furto letaias inam, 
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7 - Was elit pulfide is hinr which l Banhu in my laſt paper, 
Land comparing together the induſtry of man with that of other crea- 
fures; in which I could not but obſerve, that notwithſtanding we are 

obliged by duty to keep our ſelves in conſtant employ, after the ſame 
manner as inferior animals are rompted to it by inſtinct, we fall very ſhort 
of chem in this particular. We are here the more inexcuſable, becauſe 
there is a greater A of buſineſs to which we may apply our ſelves. 
Reafor opens ta us a large field of affairs, which other creatures are not 
capable of. Beaſts of prey, and I believe of all other kinds, in their na- 
tural ſlate of Being, divide their time between action and reſt. They are 
always at work or aſleep. In ſhort, their waking hours are wholly — 
up in ſeeking after their food, or in conſuming it. The human ſpecies 
only, to the great reproach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
the day hangs heavy on them, that they do not know what to do withthem- 
ſelves, that they are. at a loſs how to paſs away their time, with many of 
the like ſhameful murmurs, which we often find in the mouths of thoſe 
who are ſtiled reaſonable Beings. How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions 
among creatures, who have the labours of the mind, as well as thoſe of 
the body, to furniſh them with proper employments; who beſides the by- 
ſineſs of their proper callings and profeſſions, can apply themſelves to the 
duties of religion, to meditation, to the reading of uſeful books, to diſ- 
1 | courſe ; ; 
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I Was conveyed;: Bethouakt, into the rents « the . 
1 - wings ſaw: Rhadamanthus, one of the judges of the: dead, ſeated in his 
tribunal. On bis left hand Rood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the 
keeper of Em. I was fold he ſat upon women that days chere heipg 
ſevetal of the ſex lately arrived, Who had not yet their wanſions 
them. I was ſurprized to hear him ask every one of them the ſame que- 
tion, namely, what they had been doing? Upon this queſtion heing pro- 
poſed: to the whole aſſembly, they ſtared one upon another, as not 
_ 40g what to anſwer. Herthen interrogated; each of | them ſeparately. 
Madam, ſays he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon the earth ahant 
fifty years: what have you been doing there all this While? Doing? lays 
- the, really Ido not know what I have been doing: I defire I may have 
time given me to recollect. After about half an hour's pauſe. ſhe : told 
- him, that ſhe had been playing at crimp s upon which Nhadamant bur 
beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to take her into cuſtady, And 
you, Madam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and RR. 
air; I think you ſet out for this place in your nine and twentieth year, 
what have you been doing all this while? I had a great deal of buſineſs 
on my hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve years of my lifęnin 
dreſſing a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of it in reading Plays 
and Romances. Very well, ſays he, you have e your time to 
good purpoſe. Away with her!. The next was a plain country woman; 
Well Miſtreſs, ſays Nhadamant bus, and what have you been doing? An't 
pleaſe your Worſhip, lays the, I did not live quite forty years and in 
that time brought my husband ſeven daughters, made him nine thouſand 
cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with him, to look after his houſe in my 
abſence, and who I may venture to ſay is as pretty a houſe-wife as any in 
the country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the ſimplicity of the good wo- 
man, and ordered the keeper of Zly/ium to take her into his care. And 
you, fair Lady, fays he, what have you been doing theſe five and thirty 
| years ? 
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-yGat#Þ"Thive been doing no hurt, N aſſureryou,, Sin daideſhe. ; hat ĩs 
Well, ſuys hey But dat good have: you been dding 28 The Eady was in 
great confuſion at this queſtion, and not knowing what to anſwer, the 
| tive keepers Taped out to ſeize her at the ſame time : the ane took her 
© bythe hand't6iconvey her to Eh, the other caught hold; of her to 
carry her away to Trebur. But Rhadamant hug obſerving an ingenuous 
modeſty in her cuntenance and behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, 
und Ter her aſide for a re- examination when he was more at leiſure. An 
old woman, of a proud and ſower look, preſented her ſelf next at the 
barg and being asked what The had been doing? Truly, ſays ſne, I lived 
chreeſeore and ten years in a very wicked world, and was ſo angry at 
the helavibur of a parcel of young flirts, that I paſſed moſt of my laſt years 
it eondemning the follies of the times; I was every day blaming the filly 
conduct of people about me, in order to deter thoſe: I converſed with 
from falling into the like errors and miſcarriages. - Very well, ſays Rha- 
Hanunbur, but did vou keep the ſame watchful eye over your own acti- 
Ons? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken up with publiſhing the faults 
f others, [that I had no time to conſider my own. Madam, ſays Rha- 
uamaut hug, be pleaſed to file off to the left, and make room for the ve- 
* nerable matron that ſtands behind you. Old Gentlewoman, ſays he, I 
think you are fourſcore? you have heard the queſtion, what have you 
been Aoing ſo long in the world? Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing 
What 1 fhould not have done, but J had made a firm reſolution to have 
' @Hanget my life, if I had not been fnatched off by an untimely end. 
Madam, ſays he, you will pleaſe to follow your leader; and ſpying ano- 
ther of the ſame age, interrogated her in the ſame form. To which the 
matron replied; I have been the wife of a husband who was as dear to 
me in his old age as in his youth. I have been a mother, and very happy 
in my children, whom I endeavoured to bring up in every thing that is 
good. My eldeſt ſon is bleſt by the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows him. I lived within my own family, and left it much more wealthy 
' than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the value of the old Lady, 
ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Ehyſium, who 
knew his office, reached out his hand to her. He no ſooner touched 
der but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, ber cheeks glowed with 
bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full bloom and beauty. A young woman 
obſerving that this officer, who conducted the happy to Ely/iam, was fo 
great a Beautiſſer, longed to be in his hands, ſo that preſſing through the 
croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at the bar. And being asked what 
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ſhe had been ou the five and i rwenty years that ſhe had paſt + in, 4 
World; has | - to ꝓears c 
„ e ee — Ia Weder) 70 it, 
time in g up Hay. dew, inventing. w waſhes, mi 
— — out patebem conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting eee 
tearing off my tucker, ſinking my ſtays Nhadam amt hus, without hear- 
ing her out, gave tho ſigu to take her off. Upon — approach uf the 
keeper of Arbus ber colour faded, her face was puckered up with 
wrinkles, and her whole perſon lott in * xT 0 STE 15 
I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of a whole troop of FART 
that came forward laughing, ſinging and dancing. I was very deſirous 
to know the reception they would meet with, and withal was very. — 
henſive, that — no would ſpoil their mirth: but n near 
approach the noiſe grew ſo very great that it awakened me. . 
Thy ſome time, reflecting in my ſelf on the oddneſs of this/dg 
could not forbear asking my own heart, het I was doing? Ti 
my ſelf, that I was writing Gzardiazs.. If my Readers. woke 2:5 
uſe- of this work as I deſign they thould, 1 hope it wall ens Le ed 
to me as a work that is vain and unprofitable, | inen 
Il ſhall conclude this paper with recammending to them, the ſame , hort 
| felf-examination. If every one of them frequently lays his, Hand upon 
his heart, and conſiders what he is doing, it will check him i all t 
idle, or, what is worſe, the vicious moments of life, lift up — 3 mind 
when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent actions, and encour 
him when he is engaged in thoſe which are virtuous and laudable. 
word, it will very much alleviate that guilt which the beſt of men = 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily confeſſions, of leaving undone tbaſs 
things which they ought to have done, aud ff * thoſe Fs age 
hey ought not to have dane. 
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Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos _ 
Veriere funeribus triumplort. 1 Hor. 


eee — nenne — ent. i 
cr WAVING read over your paper of Tueſday laſt, in which you 
* recommend the purſuits of wiſdom and knowledge to thoſe 
L of the fair ſex, who have much time lying upon their hands, 
4 Ad among other motives make nſec of this, That era women, thus 
« accompliſhed, have raiſed themfelves by it to confiderable poſts of ho- 
« our and fortune: I ſhall beg leave to give you an inftance of this kind, 
& 2 many now Kring can bh the truth of, and which I can affure 
is matter of fac. 
About twelve years 400 F was familiarly acquainted: with a Gentle- 
« man, who was in a poſt that brought him a yearly revenue, fufficient 
« to live very handfomly upon. He had a wife, and no child but a 
« daughter, whom he bred up, as I thought, too high for one that could 
« expect no other fortune than ſuch a one as her father could raiſe out 
« of the income of his place; which, as they managed it, was ſcarce 
« fufficient for their ordinary expences. Miſs Hetty had always the beſt 
« fort of cloaths, and was hardly allowed to keep company but with. 
« thoſe above her rank; ſo that it was no wonder fhe grew proud and 
« hanghty towards thoſe the locked upon as her inferiors. There lived 
* by them a barber who had a daughter about Mifs's age, that could 
« ſpeak French, had read ſeveral books at her leiſure hours, and was a 
4 perfect miſtreſs of her needle and in all kinds of female manufacture. 
« She was at the fame time a pretty, modeſt, witty girl. She was hired 
* to come to Miſs an hour or two every day, to talk French with her 
« and teach her to work, but Mifs always treated her with great con- 


66 tempt ; ; and when Any gave her any advice, rejected it with ſcorn. 
About 
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«, Miſs Berry, — had 18 nd . 
t not been infected with ſo much vanity = 1 einng 1 the 
JF reſt was a plain ſoher young man, wha loyed her,almoſt to diſtraction. 
His paſſion was the common talk of the nei hbourhood, who n 
he oſten diſcourſing of Mr. 7 — 8 Angel for that was che name 
« he always gave. her in ordinary conyerſation» 7 As his circumſtanc 
« were very indifferent, he being a younger brother, Miſtreſs Betty. re- 
« jected him with diſdain. Inſomuch that the young man, as is uſual among 
« thoſe who are croſſed in love, put himſelf aboard the fleet, with a reſo- 
jution to ſeek his fortune, and forget his Miſtreſs. This was very hap- 
py for him, for in a very few years, being concerned in ſeveral captures, 
he brought home with him an eſtate of about twelve thouſand. pounds. 
„ Mean while days and years went on, Miſs lived high and learnt. but 
„little, moſt of her time being employed in reading plays and practiſing 
to dance, in which ſhe arrived at great perfection. When of a en 
at a change of Miniſtry, her father loſt his place, and was forcec 
leave London, where he could no longer live: upon the foot he. had 
formerly done. Not many years after I was told the poor Gentleman 
« was dead, and had left his widow and daughter in a very deſolate conditi- 
60 Zone. but I could not learn where to find them, though I made what i in- 
uiry I could; and I muſt, own, I immediately ſuſpected their pride 
« « ou not ſuffer them to be ſeen, or relieved. by any of their former 
oY r Lhad left enquiring after them for ſome. years, when I 
happened, not long ago, as I was asking at a houſe for a Gentleman I 
« ſome buſineſs with, to be led into a parlor by a handſome young 
„woman, who! preſently fancied was that very daughter I had ſo long 
« ſought in vain. My, ſuſpicion, increaſed, when I obſerved her to bluſh 
* At the ſight of me, and to avoid, as much as poſlible, looking upon, 
« or ſpeaking to me: Madam, ſaid I, are not you Miſtreſs ſuch a -_ 
< at which words the tears ran down her cheeks, and ſhe would fain have 
«. retired without giving me an anſweer; but I ſtopped her, and being 
to wait a while for the Gentleman I was to ſpeak to, I reſolved not to 
< Joſe this opportunity of ſatisfying my curioſity. I could not well di- 
ſcern by her dreſs, which was genteel though not fine, whether ſhe was 
the Miſtreſs of the houſe, or only a ſervant: but ſuppoſing her to be 
4 the firſt, I am glad, Madam, ſaid A after having long inquired after you, 
« to have ſo happily met with you, and to find you Miſtreſs of ſo fine a 
« Place. Theſe: words were © ike to have ſoiled all, and threw her Ried 
Pp * uc 
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EI Allorder, thattie WAL Tolis'tinie before ſheroud recover her 
elf but us oem av the'wis able ke ſprak, Sir, ſaid Mey you are Miſtaken; 
al «1 am bur a ſerva Her voice fell in kheſe laſt Words, and The” burſt a- 
in into tears.” Tis ſorry to have oceaſioned i in her ſo much grief and 
«Couſin; and ſaid what T | bull to comfort her! Alas, Sit; faid the, 
a 8ondition'is' müteh better than 1 deſerve, I have the kindeſt and beſt 
bs Women for my Miſtrefs. She is wife to the Gentleman you come 
to peak withal. You know her very Well, and have often ſeen her 
4 With me. To make my ſtory ſhort, 1 found that my late friend's daugh- 
4 ter was now a ſervant to the barber's daughter, whom ſhe had former- 
ey tteated ſo difdainfally. The Gentleman at whoſe houſe I now was, 
a in love with 29, and being Maſter of a great fortune, married 
„ Ind" Hives with her as happily, and as much to his ſatisfaction as he 
ould deſire. He treats her with all the friendſhip and reſpect poſſi- 
4 af but not with wore than her behaviour and good qualities deſerve, 
pc And it. was'with a great deal of Pleaſure I heard her maid'dwelt fo long 
7 80 her commendation. She informed me, that after her father's 
4 *Jeath, Ber mother aid The Hved for à while together in great poverty. 
Hut her mother's ſpirir could not bear the thoughts of asking relief of 
* any-of her own; or her husband's' acquaintance; ſo that they retired 
<:from"all*their friends, until they were providentially diſcovered: by 
«this new. married woman, who heaped on them favours upon favours. 
Her mother died ſllortly after, who, while ſhe lived, was better pleaſed 
to ſe her daughter a beggar, than a ſervant, But being freed by her 
4 des th, ſhe was taken into this Gentlewoman's family, where ſnhe now 
1 kd though much more like a friend or ne ren Warr like a fer- 

Ant. | 

AA went home full of this Wi Avent; and aber a week after 
chaneing to be in company with Mr. T. the rejected lover who 1 
« mentioned in the beginning of my letter, T told him the whole ſtory 
of his Angel, not queſtioning but he would feel on this occaſion the 
auer pleaſure of a reſenting lover, when he hears that fortune has a- 
“ venged him of the cruelty of his Miſtreſs. As I was recounting to 
« him at large theſe ſeveral particulars, l obſetved that he covered his face 
2 « with his hand, and that his breaſt heaved as Fare it would r burſt | 
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Am infinitely obliged te to. yo u for bringing tte neiße of wo 55 $S 
have ſince married 1 and think the low circumſtances ſhe was 
reduced to a piece of good luck to both of us, ſince it has quite re- 
moved that little pride and vanity, which was the only part of her cha- 
« rater that I diſliked, and given me an opportunity of ſhowing her the 
«© conſtant and ſincere affe&tion, which 1 Alt to Ly in the time of x 


© her proſperity: * , fo R r. 
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ROM writing the hiſtory of Litas I lch went i off to dun of Ants, 
but to my great ſurpriſe, I find that ſome of my good Readers have 
taken this laſt to be a work of invention, which was only a plain 
narrative of matter of fact. They will ſeveral of them have it that my 
laſt Thur, ſday and Friday's papers are full of concealed ſatyr, and that I 
have attacked people in the ſhape of piſmires, whom I durſt not meddle 
with in the ſhape of men. I muſt confeſs that I write with fear and. trem- 
bling ever ſince that ingenious perſon the Examiner in his little pamphlet, 
which was to make way for one of his following h found e out trea- 
ſon in the word Zxpet?. 
But I ſhall for the future leave my friend to manage the controvierfie i in 
a ſeparate work, being unwilling to fill with difputes a paper which was 
undertaken purely out of good-will to my. countrymen. F muſt there- 
fore declare that thoſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions, which have been raiſed 
in ſome weak minds, by means of the two above-mentioned diſcourſes 
concerning ants or piſmires, are altogether groundleſs. There is not an 
emmet in all that whole narrative who is either Whig or Tory; and 1 
could heartily with, that the individuals of all parties among us, had the 
good'of their country at heart, ard enderrsured to Advance! it by the ſame 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit of frugality, juſtice, and mutual benevolence, as are viſibly exerciſed 
by members of thoſe little Commonwealths. 
After this ſhort preface, n 1 before w Reader a Letter or 0 


N occaſioned it. KG 
3 = 
Ale. . vo vs ri 
«] Have laid a wager, with a friend of mine, about the 8 0 
N © uſed to peck up the corn which belonged to the ants. I ſay that 
« by theſe pidgeons you meant the Palatinec. He will needs have it that 
they were the Dutch. We both agree that the papers upon the ſtrings 
<. which frighted them away, were Pamphlets, Examiners, and the like. 
« We beg you will ſatisfie us in this particular, becauſe the wager is ve- 


3 conſiderable, ana you will much oblige two of your —.— 
"Ry Readers, 


on RON; r, eee vs Math 
cc WII. ſo ruſty? Will you never leave your innuendos ? do you think 
| « jt hard to find out ho is the Tulip in your laſt Thus ſday's pa- 
< per? or can you imagine that three neſts of ants is ſuch a diſguiſe, that 
< the plaineſt Reader cannot ſee three kingdoms through it? the blow- 
< ing up of the neighbouring ſettlement, where there was a race of poor 
* beggarly ants, under a worſe form of government, is not ſo difficult to 
be explained as you imagine. Dunkirk is not yet demoliſhed. Your 
« ants are enemies to rain, are they! Old Birmingham, no more of your 


< ants, if you do not intend to ſtir up a neſt of hornets. g 
| 71 Will. Waſpe. 


Dear GUARDIAN, 
| * (OAlling in yeſterday at a Colfee-houſe in the city, I ſaw a very 
E ſhort corpulent angry man reading your paper about the ants. 
I obſerved that he reddened and ſwelled over every ſentence of it. Af- 
« ter having peruſed it throughout, he laid it down upon the table, called 
the woman of the Coffee-houſe to him, and asked her, in a magiſteri- 
« al voice, if the knew what ſhe did in taking! in ſuch papers! The wo- 
man was in ſuch a confuſion, that I thought it a piece of charity to in- 
« terpoſe i in her behalf, and asked him whether he had found any thing 
« jn it of dangerous import. Sir, ſaid he, it is a Republican paper from 
25 one end to the other, and if the Author had his deſerts —— He here 
« grew ſo exceeding choleric and fierce, that he could not proceed; un- 
« til after having recovered himſelf, he laid his finger upon the following 
« ſentence, and read it with a very ſtern voice Though ants are vb. 
L1z ry 
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*. uon, I. Aruat tale them to be conjurers: Aud there fare th 
& could not gueſs, that I hat pus ſome corn in that room. ¶ perceived for: 
« ſeveral days that they were very nuch perplexed, and went a great 
« way to fetch: their proviſions. I was not willing for ſome time to make 
6 1 more eaſie; For I had a mind to know," whether" they would" at 
4 laſt, find out the treaſure, and er er. and-whether he: 
ling enabled them to know what is good for; heut. Then 
<« throwing: the paper upon the —— Sir, ſays 28 
to be ſuffered I would engage out of this ſentence to draw up an 
« indictment that He here, loſt his voice a ſecond; time, in the ex- 
« tremity of his rage, and the whole company, Who 1 Nh tbem 
Tories, burſting out into a ſudden. laugh, he threw- down his ens 
« in great wrath, and retir'd with a molt formidable fro w... 
This, Sir, I thought fit to acquaint. you with, that you mãy make! what 
4 uſe of it you pleaſe. I only with that you would ſometimes diverſifie your 
papers with many other pieces of natural hiſtory, #hether of Inſects. or 
« animals; this being a ſabje& which the moſt common reader is capa- 
« ble of underſtanding, and which is very diverting in its nature; beſides, 
that it highly redounds to the praiſe of that Being who has inſpired the 
« ſeveral parts of the ſenſitive world with ſuch wonderful and different 
« kinds of inſtin& as enable them to provide for themſelves, and preſerve 
« their ſpecies in that ſtate of exiſtence wherein they are placed. There 
« js no party concerned in ſpeculations of this nature, which inſtead of 
* inflaming thoſe unnatural heats that prevail among us, and take up moſt 
« of our thoughts, may divert our minds to ſubjects that are uſeful, and 
« ſuited to reaſonable creatures. Diſſertations of this kind are the more 
« proper for your purpoſe, as they do not require any depth of mathe- 
* maticks, or any previous ſcience, to qualifie the reader for the under- 
« ſtanding of them, To this T might add, that it is a ſhame for men hog 
« be ignorant of theſe worlds of wonders which are tranſacted in the 
« midſt of them, and not to be acquainted with thoſe objects which are 
« eyery where before their eyes. To which I might further add, that 
« ſeveral are of opinion, there is no other uſe in many of theſe creatures 
« than to furniſh matter of contemplation and wonder to thoſe inhabi-- _ 
«.tants of the earth, who are its only creatures that are capable of it. 


Tam SI R. your conflant reader and bumble ſeruant... | 


After having preſented my reader with this ſet of letters, which are 


all upon the ſame. ſubject, I ſhall here inſert one : that has no relation t ro ĩt. 
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Bot it has always been my maxim never to refuſe going out of my way to 
N honeſt man a ſer vice; een heh live an "intereſt" Wir my 
ſelf⸗ Act * W. NN D "es 1 nde 2 N Na. Pe 5 ASS 
MIN aan SIR Ko TV YOM AUT 1 | das ee 0 
"Moſt. venerable Nasr ons N i d ; { 
AS you are a perſon that 8 diſtinguiſh 3 your: ſelf in the” 
promotion of the publick Good, I defire your friendſhip" in fig- 
a nifying to the town, what concerns the greateſt good of life, Health. 
<« do aſſure you, Sir, there is in a vault, under the Exchange in Coru- 
4 Hill, over- againſt Pope . Head Alley, a parcel of French wines, full of 
.<;the ſeeds of good humour, chearfulneſs and friendly mirth. I have 
«been told, the learned of our nation agree, there is no ſuch thing as 
« bribery in liquors, therefore I ſhall preſume. to ſend you of it, leſt you 
<« ſhould think it inconſiſtent with integrity to recommend what you do 
4 not underſtand by experience. In the mean time | aps to WE 9 pl 
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a V E R Y Pine that is a motive to good actions, ought to be en- 
couraged, ſince men are of ſo different a make, that the ſame prin- 
ciple does not work equally upon all minds. What ſome men are 
prompted to by conſcience, duty, or religion, which are only different 
names for the ſame thing, others are prompted to by Honour. 

Ihe ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and delicate a nature, that it is only 
to be met with in minds which are naturally noble, or in ſuch as have 
been eultivated by great examples, or a refined education. This paper 
therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means of any of theſe ad- 
vantages are, or ought to be, actuated by this glorious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle of action when it is 


miſunderſtood, I ſhall conſider honour with reſpect to three ſorts of men. 
Firſt 
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161. 


Firſt of all, with regard to thoſe who have a right notion of it. PLD 
Iy, with tegard to thoſe who have a miſtaken notion of it. And thirdly, 
with regard to thoſe who treat it as chimerical, and turn it into ridieule. 

In the firſt place, true honour, tho' it be a different principle from re- 
ligion, is that which produces the ſame effects. The lines of action, tho 
drawn from different parts, terminate in the fame point. Religion em- 
braces virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God; Honour, as it is grace- 
ful and ornamental to human nature. The religious man fears, the man 
of honour corn to do an ill action. The one conſiders vice as ſome- 
thing that is beneath him, the other as ſomething that is offenſive to the 

divine Being. The one as what is unbecoming, the other as what is Her- 
bidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine language of a 
man of honour, when he declares that were there no God to ſee or pu- 
niſh vice, he Would! not commit it, becauſe it ls of ſo teen, 0 baſe and 

10 vile a nature. ATT Ok BE the en e 

I ſhall conclude this hes with the deſcription of honour; in the 1 tar 
young Jula. erbse pg „ Sp 


Honour s a facred tye, the F i N Auοανν0 nn - 
The noble mind's di rſtinguiſhing berker, "VC he e ” I 9107-09; 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where. it meets ber, © {167 Ky pate 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is vers 7 VERT 9H. Ni AROSE Dir 
It ought not to be ſported with— Nenn El Cato. 
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In the ſecond place we are to canſider thoſe -who ann nüllaken noti- 
ons of honour, and theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing to themſelves for 
a point of honour, which is contrary either to the laws of God, or of their 
country; who think it more honourable to revenge, than to forgive an 
injury; who make no ſcruple of telling a lie, but would put any man to 
death that accuſes them of it; who are more careful to guard their repu- 
tation by their courage, than by their virtue. True fortitude is indeed 
ſo becoming in human nature, that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the 
name of a man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe this notion, that 
they place the whole idea of honour in a kind of brutal courage; by which 
means we have had many among us who have call'd themſelves 
men of honour, that would have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a word 
the man who facrifices any duty of a reaſonable creature to a prevailing 
mode or. faſhion, who looks upon any thing as honourable that is diſplea- 
ſing to his maker, or deſtructive to ſociety, who thinks himſelf 7 
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by this principle to the practice of ſome virtues and not of others, i is by 


no means to be reckoned among true men of honour. _ 

Timogenes was a lively inſtance of one actuated by falſe "honour. 
Ti imogenes wou d fmile at a man's jeſt who ridiculed his maker, and, at 
the ſame time, run a man through the body that ſpoke ill of his friend. 


Tamogenes would have ſcorned to have betrayed a ſecret, that was entruſt- 


ed with him, though the fate of his country depended upon the diſco- 


very of it. Timogener took away the life of a jo ung fellow, in a duel, for 
e himfelf had feduced' in 
her youth, and betrayed into want and ignominy, To. cloſe his chara- 
er, Timogenes, after having ruined ſeveral poor tradeſmen's families, 
who, had truſted him, ſold his eſtate to ſatisfie his creditors; but, like a 


having ſpoken ill of Belinda, a Lady whom 


man of honour, diſpoſed of all the mony he could make of it, in the pay- 
ing off his play debts, or to hy waned in his own language, his debts of ho- 


nour., in 
In the third place, we are to 1 thoſs perfons, who treat this 


principle as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. Men who are profeſ- 


ſedly of no honour, are of a more profligate and abandoned nature than e- 
ven thoſe who are acted by falſe notions of it, as there is more hopes of 
a heretick than of an atheiſt. Theſe ſons of infamy conſider honour with 


old Syphax, in the play before-mentioned, as a fine i imaginary notion, that 


leads aſtray young unexperienc'd men, and draws them into real miſchiefs, . 


while they are engaged in the purſuits of a ſhadow. Theſe are general- 
ly perſons who, in Shekeſpear's phraſe, are worn and harkneyd in the 


ways of men; whoſe imaginations are grown callous, and have loſt all 
thoſe delicate ſentiments which are natural to minds that are innocent and 
undepraved. Such old battered miſcreants ridicule every thing as ro- 
mantick that comes in competition with their preſent. intereft, and treat 
thoſe perſons as viſionaries, who dare ſtand up in a corrupt age, for what 
has not its immediate reward joined to it. The talents, intereſt, or ex- 
perience of ſuch men, make them very often uſeful in all parties, and at 
all times. But whatever wealth and dignities they may arrive at, they 


ought to conſider, that every one ſtands as a blot in the annals of his country, 


who arrives at the temple of Honour by "x other way than through Hat A 


of Virtue. 
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came in among us their couſin Tom, who is one of thoſe" country 

Squires that ſet up for plain Honeſt Gentlemen who peak their minds. 
Tom 1s in ſhort a lively impudent clown, and has wit enough to have made 

him a pleaſant companion, had it been poliſhed and redtified by good 

manners. Tom had not been a quarter of an hour with us, before he ſet 
every one in the company a bluſhing, by ſome blunt queſtion, or unlucky 
obſervation. He asked the Sparker if her wit had yet got her a huf- 
band; and told her eldeſt ſiſter ſhe looked a little wan under the eyes, 
and that it was time for her. to look about her, if the did not deſign to 
lead apes in the other world. The good Lady Lizard, who ſuffers more 
than her daughters on ſuch an Wee deſired her couſin 7howas, with 
a ſmile, not to be ſo. ſevere on his Relations; to which the booby re- 
plied, with a rude country laugh, If I be not miſtaken Aunt, you were a 
mother. at fifteen, and. why do you expect that your daughters ſhould, be 
maids till five and. twenty ? 1 endeavoured to divert the diſcourſe, when 
without taking notice of what I faid, Mr. Tron ſide, ſays he, you fill my 
couſins heads with your fine notions as you call them, can you teach them 
to make a pudding? I muſt confeſs he put me out of countenance with 
his ruſtick raillery, ſo that I made ſome excuſe, and left the room. 

This fellow's behaviour made me reflect on the uſefulneſs of complai- 
ſance, to make all converſation agreeable. This, though in it ſelf it be 
ſcarce reckoned in the number. of moral virtues, is that which gives a 
luſtre to every talent a man can be poſſeſſed of. It was Plato's advice to 
an unpoliſhed writer, that he ſhould baerißce to the Graces. In the ſame 
manner I would adviſe every man of learning, who would not appear in 
the world a meer Scholar, or Philoſopher, to make himſelf maſter of the 
ſocial virtue which I have here mentioned. 


1 Was the other day in company at my Lady 2 s vs! when there 


Complaiſance 
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- Commplaiſktce renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal agreeable, and an 
inferior” acceptable. It ſmooths diſtinction, ſweetens eonverſation, and 
makes every one in the company pleaſed with himfelf. It produces good- 
nature and mutual -benevolence, encourages the timorous, ſooths the 
turbulent, Rütaniſes the fierce; and diſtinguiſhes a ſociety, of civilized. 
perfons from a confuſion of ſavages. In a word, complaiſance is a virtue 
that blends all orders of men together in a friendly intercourſe of words 
and actions, and is ſuited to that equality in human nature which every 
one ought to conſider, ſo far as 1s conſiſtent with the order and en 
of the world. 
If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and afMiQion of every man's 
heart, we ſhould often find, that more of it ariſes from little imaginary 
diſtreſſes, ſuch as checks, frowns, contradictions, expreſſions of con- 
tempt, and (what Shakeſpear reckons. among other evils under the * 


obe e poor man's cbutumely, . 
be he inſolence of office, aud the ſpurns 1 ITT „ J ee e 


15k 94 i hat. patient merit of the. unworthy takes, 


than. from the more real pains and calamities of life. The only method 
to femove theſe imaginary diſtreſſes as much as poſſible out of human 
life, would be the univerſal practice of ſuch an ingenuous complaiſance 
as I have been here deſcribing, which, as it is a virtue, may be defined 
te be 4 conflant endruuour to pleaſe choſe whom we converſe with, ſo far 
4, we may db it mmnocently. I ſhall here add, that know. nothing ſo ef- 
feQual to raiſe a man's fortune as complaiſance, which recommends more 
to the favour of the great, than wit, knowledge, or any other talent 
' whatſoever. I find this conſideration very prettily illuſtrated by a little 
"wild Arabian tale, which T ſhall here abridge, for the fake of my reader, 
after having again warned him, that I do not recommend to him ſuch an 
impertinent or vicious Aptus a8 Is IN conſiſtent with Honour and 

_ Integrity, | 17 
7 Schacabac being reduced to great poverty, d having cat nothing 
«for two days together, made a viſit to a noble Barmecide in Per/ta, 
ho was very hoſpitable, but withal a great humouriſt. The Barme- 
4 cide was ſitting at his table that ſeemed ready covered for an entertain- 
ment. Upon hearing Jchacabac's complaint, he deſired him to fit down 
« and fall on. He then gave him an empty plate, and asked him how 
« he liked his rice-ſoup. Schacabac, who was a man of wit, and reſolved 
to comply with the Barmecide in all his humours, told him it was ad- 
Vor. IV. Mm & mirable, 


* merle, s at the fame ä lied. up ne. 
empty ſpoon to his mouth with great pleaſure, The Harmecide then 
3 him, if he ever ſaw whiter Dread, Cebacabac, who ſaw neither. 
« bread nor meat; If I did not like it, you may be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould, 
« not eat fo heartily of it. Vou oblige me mightily, replied the Bar- 
« fnecide, pray let me help you to this leg of a gooſe. Schacabac _ 
« eq out his plate, and received nothing on it with. great chearfulneſs. 
« As he was eating very heartily on this imaginary gooſe, and erying up 
“ the ſauce to the skies, the Barmeczde deſired ki him to keep a corner of 
&« his ſtomach for a roaſted lamb, fed with piſtacho-nuts, and after having 
« called for it, as though it had really been ſerved up, Here is a diſh, 
„ ſays he, that you will ſee at no body's table but-my own: Schacabac- 
« was wonderfully delighted with the taſte of it, which is like nothing, 
e ſays he, I ever eat before. Several other nice diſhes were ſerved up in 
& 4 which both of them commended and feaſted on after the ſame 
manner. This was followed by an inviſible Diſßert, no part of which 
delighted Schacabac ſo much as a certain lozenge, which the Barmecider 
told him was a ſweet-meat of his own invention. Schacabas at lengths 
being conrteouſly reproached by the Barmecide, that he had no fto- 


for that really he was ſo full he could not eat a bit more. Come then, 
ſays the Barmec ide, the cloth ſhall be removed, and you thall taſte of 
my wines, which J may ſay, without vanity, are the bet in, Per/ea... 
He then led both their glaſſes out of an empty decanter. Schacabac 
would have excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much at once, becauſe 
« he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome 1 in his liquor; however being preſt 


n 


lour, and afterwards the flavour. Being plyed with two or three other 
imaginary bumpers of different wines equally delicious, and a little VeX- _ 
ed with this fantaſtic treat, he pretended to grow fluſtered, and gave 
the Barmecide a good box on the ear, but immediately recovering 
himſelf, Sir, ſays he, I beg ten thouſand padons, but I told you before, 
that it was my misfortune to be quarrelſome in my drink, The Bar- 
mecide could not but ſmile at the humour of his gueſt, and inſtead of 
being angry at him, I find, ſays he, thou art a complaiſant fellow, and 


. 
1 - 
„ 


n 


« thy ſelf to my humour, we will now eat together in good earneſt. 


pon which, — for his uppers. the — the gooſe, the pi- 
1 ho- 


mach, and that he eat nothing, and, at the ſame time, being tired with 
moving his jaws up and down to no purpoſe, deſired to be excuſed, 


to it, he pretended to take it off, having before hand praiſed the co- _ 


deſerveſt to be entertained in my houſe. Since thou canſt accommodate 


as 


4 cho-lamb, ** other Ae diſben with the I the: lo-" 
<2 „And alf the varie ty' of Pmſun wines, were fervecb up ſueceſ· 
« "ſively, one after another; and Sobacabut was feaſted in reality, with 
6 bote very things 'which' he had were deen . l r "AY in ima 
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\ a: EN 14 am ae 6 PR 4 my fel = ns reſt, 1 order FA * 
ion to be opened, and ſearch into the magazine of intelligence 
* ouch ſuch Letters as are to my purpoſe. The firſt 1 looked into 
comes to me from one who is Chaplain to a great family. He treats him- 
ſelf, in the beginning of it, after ſuch a manner, as I am perſuaded no 
man of ſenſe would treat him. Even the Lawyer and the Phyſician, to 
a man of quality, expect to be uſed like Gentlemen, and much more 
may any one of ſo' ſuperior a profeſſion. I am by no means for encou- 
raging that diſpute, whether the Chaplain or the Maſter: of the houſe 
be the better man, and the more to be reſpected. The two learned Au- 
thors, Doctor Flicks, and Mr. Collier, to whom I might add ſeveral others, 
be excuſed if they have carried the point a little too high in fa- 


are to Di 
vour of the Chaplain, ſince in ſo corrupt an age as that we live in, the 


popular, opinion runs ſo far into the other extreme. The only contro- 
verſie, between the Patron and the Chaplain, ought to be which ſhoud 
promote the good deſigns and intereſts of each other moſt; and for my 
own part, I think it is the happieſt circumſtance, in a great eſtate or title, 
that it qualifies a man for chuſing, out of ſuch a learned and valuable body 


of men as that of the Eugliſb Clergy, a friend, a ſpiritual guide, and a 
The Letter I Hove received n, one "OF: this e, is as 


companion. 
follows. [ 4 * UN N 
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«JE Hope you will not only indulg e me i in, hy iy as To 
oy veſtions,. but alſo in th folution @ chem. 
--« T have had the honour, many years,” of: being Chaplain to. a Lo 
« family, and of being accounted (le higheſt ſervant in the houſe; either 
« out of reſpe to my cloth, or b cauſe The in the up rmoft garre 
- «. Whillt my old Lord lived, his table was always adorned wirbt uſeful 
learning and innocent mirth, as well as covered with plenty“ 1 Was 
not looked upon as a piece of furniture fit anly to fanctifle and garniſh 
« a feaſt, but. treated as a Gentleman, and generally deſired to filł up the 
converſation an hour after J had done my duty. But now my young 
« Lord is come to the eſtate, I find I am looked upon as a cenſen morum, 
4 an obſtacle to mirth and talk, and ſuffered to retire conſtantly; with. 
« proſperity. to the Church in my mouth. I declare ſolemniy, Str, that I 
have heard nothing, from all the fine Gentlemen who viſit. us, more 
* remarkable, for half a year, than that one young Lord was ſeven times 
cc. drunk at Genoa, and another had an affair with at famous courteſan at 
6. Venice. 1 have lately taken the liber ty to. ſtay: three or faup rounds 
es beyond the berg are ara. topicks of diſeourſe they went upon, 
« but, to my urpriſe, have hardly heard a word all the time beſides 
«the Toaſts. —— all ſtare full in my face, and ſhew. all tlie acti- 
* ons of uneaſineſs till I am gone. Immediately upon my: departure, to 
« uſe- the words in an old Comedy, I ud by the noiſe. they mate, that 
« they had a. mind to le private. I am at a loſs: to ĩmagine what con- 
« verſation they have among one another, which I may not be preſent at, 
* ſince. I love: innocent mirth as much as any of them, and am ſhocked 
«. with no freedoms whatſoever,.. which are conſiſtent with Chriſtianity. 
«.]: have, witk much ado, maintained my, poſt. hitherto at the diſſert, and 
< every day eat tart in the face of my patron, but how long ] ſhall be in- 
«. veſted with this privilege I do not know. For the ſervants; who do. 
« not ſee me: ſupported as J was in my old Lord's time, begin to bruſh. 
very familiarly. by me, and; thruſt aſide my chair, when they ſet the 
« ſweet-meats on the table. I have been born and: educated 4 Gentle. 
« man, and deſire you will make the publick ſenſible, that the chriſtian 
«. Priefthood was never thought in any age or country to debaſe the man 
whois a member of it. Among the great ſervices which your uſeful 
s papers daily do to religion, this perhaps will not be. Ahe dealt and will 
4 lay a very great mon on your unknown ſervant, '6. * 
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of uſeful Tl to women of qua- 
that met with a very elegant poem, writ- 
ſcribed. to a friend of his, 
out, a, Wife; he adviſes, him on that. occaſion to 
beauty, and if he deſires a happy life, to join him- - 
« ſelf with a woman of. n and, e His words on this laſt: 
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l Au, 
Dao tamen dieses 


Notare verbula 


Mellita maximis- 
Non abſque gratiis * 
Ab ore mellee 
Semper Auencia, 


Jiemper, net unquam erit Quibus coerceat 
Gravis, molefiave. | | mY quando te beet 
Pitæ comes tnæ, Inauc gaudium : 


- op docta paruutes - 
Docebit et Tus : 
Cum latte literas 
Olim nepotulou. 
Jam te juvaverit 
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Quibus levaverit 
$7 quando deprimat 


Te meror anxius, 
TCertabit in quibus 


Wmma eloquentia: - 


Et ee ee, 
Fiſſe dagen, . 
TTT c 
Labore feminam n ka Gracchos 45, fuit, 1 
Referre ruſiem. Deus ques tulit, bir 
Talemgue credimus frarit arfils, | of 
deen e e eee e 00, 
The ſenſe of this elegant defcription is as follows 0h — 
« May you meet with a wife who is not always ſtupidly filent, nor al- 

„ways pratling nobſenſe! May the be Kearned if palible, er at leaſt” 
« capable of being made ſo! A woman thus accompliſhed will be always” 
drawing ſentences and naxims of virtue out of the beſt Authors of an : 
« riquity. She will be Fe, in all changes of fortung, neither blown 3 
& up in proſperity, nor broken with adverſity. - You: will find in her an 
cc even cheerful good humoured friend, and an agreeable companion for E 
< life, She will infuſe knowledge into your children with their milk, and 
c from their infancy train them up to wiſdom. Whatever company you 1 
c are engaged in, you will long to be at home, and retire with delight _ 
« from the ſociety of Men, into the boſom of one who is ſo dear, ſo 
« knowing and ſo amiable. If ſhe touches her lute, or ſings to it any of 
her own compoſitions, her voice will ſooth you in your ſolitudes, and 
« ſound more ſweetly in your ear than that of the nightingale. You will 7 
« waſte with pleaſure whole days and nights in her converſation, and be 
« ever finding out new beauties. in her diſcourſe. She will keep your 
mind in perpetual ſerenity, reſtrain its mirth from being diſolute, and 
prevent its melancholy from being painful. W TI RB D019 , 
« Such was doubtleſs the wife of Orpheus; for who would have under- 

£« gone what he did to have recovered a fooliſh bride? Such was the daugh- 
« ter of Ovid, who was his rival in poetry. Such was Tullia as the is cele- 
« brated by the moſt learned and the moſt fond of fathers. And ſuch was 
« the mother of the two Gracch;, who is no leſs famous for having been 
6 their inſtructer than their parent. 
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Ti is a . melavehbly' + to ſee a vm at the head of a emily. ! He 
5 ſcatters infection through the whole houſe. His wife and children 
have always their eyes upon him: if they have more ſenſe than him- 
ſelf, they are out of countenance for him; if leſs, they ſubmit their un- 
derſtandings to him, and make daily improvements in folly and imperti- 
nence. I have been very often ſecretly concerned, when I have ſeen a 
circle of pretty children cramped in their natural parts, and pratling e- 
ven below themſelves, while they are talking after a couple of filly pa- 
rents. The dulneſs of a father often extinguiſnes a genius in the ſon, or 
gives ſuch a wrong caſt to his mind, as it is hard for him ever to wear 
off. In ſhort, where the head of a family i is weak, you hear the repetiti- 
ons of bis inſipid pleaſantries, ſhallow conceits, and topical points of mirth, 
in every member of it. His table, his fire fide, his parties of diycrſion, 
are, all of them ſo many ſtanding ſcenes of folly. _ 

Phis is one reaſon why I would the more recommend the improve- 
ments of the mind to my female Readers, that a family may have a dou- 
ble chance for it, and if it meets with weakneſs in one of the heads, may 
have it made up in the other. It is indeed an unhappy circumitance in a 
family, v where the wife has more knowledge than the husband; but it is 
better it ſhould be ſo, than that there thould be no knowledge in the 
whole houſe, It is highly expedient that at leaſt one of the perſons, who 
fits. at the helm of affairs, ſhould give an example of good ſenſe to thoſe, 
who are under them i in theſe little domeſtick governments. 

It folly is of ill conſequence i in the head of a family, vice is much more 
ſo, as it is of a more pernicious and of a more contagious nature. When 
the maſter is a profligate, the rake runs through the houſe. Vou hear 
the ſons talking looſely and ſwearing after their father, and ſee the daugh- 
ters either fee to bis dilcourſe, or Arad moment bluſhing for 


him, 
'The 


The wel Gee — his Nellea wot ukle 
-nproves>by his table- talk, and repeats in the: kitehin hat he Lars in 
the parlor: - Inveſt him with the ſame tile, arg eee, and you would 
ſcarce know him from his Lord. e ackiſes the fame o- e ſame 
ann therfam wayrofigoking.r 110 dg badtimetdns 10 101 16117 
It is therefore of very great concern. to 0 43 ruler. of it 
Ahould be wiſe and virtuous. The firſt of theſe qualifications, does not in 
deed lie within his power; but though a man cannot abltain from being 

weak, he may from being vicious. It is in his power to give a good ex- 


ample of modeſty, of temperance, of frugality,ot religion, and of Nan 
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robe, if he:is not — 4 in both of 1 8 it is much better t 
he ſhould be deficient in the former than in the latter, ſince the cole b 
| +> p ay vice are of an zan more Aeogerong.npture: than 
folly. t cant us 21.2 gib 
N hen 1 ren Aberhiltürien hatiads left us of Pythagaras, L.cannot.but 
take notice of the: extraordinary influence which that great Philoſopher, 
Who was an illuſtrious; pattern of virtue and wiſdom, had on his private 
family. This exgellent man, after having perfected himſelf in the Jearn- 
ing of his own*country,”travelled-into all the known parts of the world, 
on purpoſe to. converſe with the moſt learned men of every place; by 
which means he gleaned up all the knowledge of the age, and is {till ad- 
mired by the greateſt men of the preſent times, as 4 prodigy of ſcience. 
His wife Theano wrote ſeveral books; and after his death taught his Phi- 
loſophy in his publick ſchool, which was frequented by numberfeſs difci- 
ples of different countries. There are ſeveral excellent ſayings recorded 
of her. I ſhall only mention one, becauſe it does honour to her virtue, as 
well as to her wiſdom. Being asked by ſome of her ſex, in how long a time 
a woman might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having conyerſed 
— a man? I it gere her hushand, ſays ſhe, the next day; if 4 trau 
ger, never. Pythagoras had by his wife two fons and three daughters. 
His two ſons, 7 * and Mneſarchus, were bath eminent Philoſophers, 
and were joined with their mother in the government of the Pythagorea 
ſchool. , Arignore,was one of his daughters, whoſe writings were extant, 
and very much admired 1 in the, age of Porphyrius. Damo was e 

of his daughters, in whoſe hands Pythagoras left his works, With a 
AION to communicate them to Fazer, which ſhe obſerved to 133 
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Hakard of her Hife and ſhe was offered a great ſum fr them, rather 
Thuſe to Ive if poverty; thin not vbey the commands of her- beloved 
Father; ke — wig the'thitd' of the daughters, whoſe works and hiſtory 
Were very fatnods; even in Lurlans time. She was ſo fignally. virtuous, 
that for her unblemiſhed behaviour in her virginity, ſhe. was choſen to 
lead up the eHbrus of maids in à national ſolemnirty; and for her exem- 
plary cbndtuct in mitriage, was placed at the heat! of all the matrons, in 
the fixe publick ceremony. The memory of this learned woman was ſo 
precious among her countrymen, that her houſe was after her death 
converted” into a temple,” and the ſtreet the lived in called by the name 
of the Maſſeum. Nor muſt I omit, whilſt Tam mentioning this great Phi- 
loſopher under his Character as the maſter of a family, that two of his 
ſetvants ſo improved themſelves under him, that they were inſtituted in- 
to his ſect, and make an eminent figure in the liſt of Pyrbagortans. The 
names of theſe two ſervants were Afræur and Zamoixes, This ſingle 
Example ſufficiently ſhows us both the influence and the merit of one who 
diſcharges as he ought the office of a good maſter of a family ; which, if it 
were well obſerved in Every houſe, would quickly put an end to that uni- 
vetſal depravation of manners, by which the preſent age is ſo much di- 
Ttinguiſhed : and wick is more eaſie to lament than to reform. 
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H ARIT Vs a virtue of the heart, and not of the hands, ſays 
Fan old writer. Gifts and alms are the expreſſions, not the eſſence of 
\_— this virtue. A man may beſtow great ſums on the poor and indigent, 
without being charitable, and may.be charitable when he is not able to 
beſtow any thing. Charity is therefore a habit of good will, or benevo- 
lence, in the ſoul, which diſpoſes us to the love, aſſiſtance and relief 
of mankind, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtand in need of it. The poor man 
Who has this excellent frame of mind, is no leſs intitled to the reward 
of this virtue than the man who — college. For my own part, I 
| | n am 
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ſeſſion, 1 was perpetually taken up in conſidering how, jg 
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value of all thoſe eſtates and effects which every one of them had left 
his own country for the ſake of his religion, being fully determinge 
make it up to him, and return ſome of them the do 
had loſt. * Wa 
As I was one day in my laboratory, my operator, 
coffers for me, and uſed to foot it from, the other end 


* 


morning, complained of a ſprain in his leg, that he ha 


8 


againſt St. Clement's Church. This ſo affected me, that a8 a ſtanding 
mark of my gratitude to him, and out of compaſſion to the reſt of 991 
fellow- citizens, I reſolved to new pave every ſtreet within the penti 
and entered a Memorandum in my pocket- book accordingly. About the 
ſame time I entertained ſome thoughts of mending all the high-ways on 
this fide the Tweed, and of making all the rivers in England navigable. 


But 
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, and reſtore them to the Church. 
up 1 was one day walking near St. Palit f. be ſome time to ſurvey 


rüctüre, and not being entirely fatished with it, though I could not 
# tad {ome thoughts 0 of} A 0 5 a d building it up a- 
Gaal net Y ne: LCC if 


4 have 66 pride i in the, intended t. to take up, with 
04 al 80 e e and live like 4, br N Ken. 
i iis this time chat 1 5 matters looked very gloomy, 
es Caine Has a the e war, wem on heavily, 1 CHnplp ed ef che 

e were. laid upon them: "This made 995 reloke 2 ſet 
. 10 Lot 1 ce fl al of e. nation. I. was 


1 5 fey ar wo t ö end do in the matter 


ine to 7 reſolution to buy them all 


reit efiter Fo it, becaule 't was Reg, 'whet 7 I would 
no, to fit at RoW in my.n raing gown, having, after a 
xpthce, 6, paywned 2 a new alt of cloarhs, and a_full- roms 
um "of - Moßh - which my operator aſſured. me Was che last he ſhould 
Walt to thing all matters to bear, After having, « nfidered, many pro- 
js Lat og reſolved to beat the common enemy at. bis own, wea- 
1 20 nd lad a ſcheme which would have blown. him up of 
year, had things ſucceeded to my wiſhes, As I was in, this golden 
dream, ſome-· body knocked at my door. I opened i it and ound j it was a meſ- 
ſenger that brought me a letter from the laboratory, The fellow looked 
fo miſerably poor, that I was reſolved to make his fortune before he deli- 
vered his meſſage: but ſeeing he brought, a letter from, my. Operator, I 
concluded I was bound to it in honour, as much as a Prince is to give a 
reward to one that brings him the firſt news of a victory. T knew. this 
was the long expected hour of projection, and which J had waited for, 
with great i impatience, above half a year before. In ſhort, I broke 9pen | 
my letter i in 2 tranſport of; oy, ang , it as lee. V» 
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6 E "TER having got out of you every thing yon can eonyealentlyy 
"EE ſparey, Lſcorm to treſpaſs upon your” generous-neture;)\anduhSre- 
« fore 2 27 ingenuoully confeſs to you, 850 Iknoty no more of the Philo- 
a ſopher' s ſtone' than you do. I ſhall only tell you for your comfort, that 
« [ never. yet could bubble 2 blockhead out of 'his-mony,” They muſt be 
4 men. of Wir and parts'whs ars for my purpoſe This made me apply 
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HE following ftory i 1s lately Waage out of an rabies 1 Ma 
ſcript, which I think has very much the turn of an oriental tale, 
and as it has never before been printed, 1 queſtion not but it yo 
be acceptable to my reader. 

The name of Helim is {till famous through all the eaſtern parts of the 
world. He is called among the Per/ians, even to this day, Helim the 
great phyſician. He was acquainted with all the powers of ſimples, un- 
derſtood all the influences of the ſtars, and knew the ſecrets that were en- 


graves on the ſeal of Solomon the ſon of David. Helim Was alſo 'govers 
mi £5 n or 
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nor of the black palace, and chief of the phyſicians to Ae the 


great King of Peron; ' gat N17 il Jonna 10 gnived A TH 8 
_hnareſehin-wes: the molk. dreadful. tyrant. thai ever reigned, ih his 
country. |He-was.of.a- fearful, fuſpicious and cruel nature, having. put ro. 
death upon very ſlight jealouſies and ſurmiſes five: thirty « lis geens, 
and above: twenty ſons Whom he fuſpected to have gonfpfed againſt. 
his life. Being at length wWearied with the exerciſe of fo,ma many- cr uelties 
in his on family, and fearing leſt the Whole race of Galiphs eld be 
entirely loſt, he one day ſent for Helim, and ſpoke to him after 
this manner. Helim, ſaid he, I have long admired thy great wife 
dom, and retired: way of living. 1 fhall now ſhow thee the en- 
fire-confidencei which I place in thee. I have only two ſons remaining, 
who' are yet but infants. It is my deſign that thou take them home with 
thee;\.and oducute them ar thy own... Train them up in the humble unam- 
bitious purſuits-after knowledge. By this means ſball the line of Caliphs 
be preſerued; and my children ſuocecd after me, without aſpiring. ro my: 
throne whilft: I am yet. alive. The words of my Lord the King ſhall be 
obeyed, ſaid Helim. After which he bowed, and went out of the King's 
Preſence He then received the children into his own houſe, and from 
that time bred them up with him in the ſtudies of knowledge and virtue. 
The young Princes loved and reſpected Helim as their father, and made 
fuch improvements under him, 6 by the age of one and twenty they 
were inſtructed in all the learning of the Eat. The name of the eldeſt 
was Ibrahim, and of the youngeſt Abdallah. They lived together in ſuch 
a perfect a friendlhip, that to this day it is 'Faid of intimate friends, that 
they live together like [brahim and Abdallah. Helim had an only child 
who was a girl of a fine ſoul, and a moſt beautiful perſon; Her father 
omitted nothing; in her education, that might make her the, moſt accom- 
pliſh'd woman of her age. As the young princes were in a manner ex- 
cluded from the reſt. of the world, they frequently converſed with this 


_ Urbiee who had e TONER] u by her father in the ſame courſe. 
- Whole wing. Was of a ſofter why 


bie 18 3 for that Was he name of the mid. The fame of 
her beauty was ſo great, that at length it came to the ears of the King, 
who pretending to viſit the young princes his ſons, demanded of Helim 
the fight of Balſora his fair daughter. The King was ſo enflamed with 
her beauty, and behaviour, that he ſent for Helim the next morhing, and 


told him it was now his deſign to recompence him for all his faith 1 ſer- 
vices: 
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vices land) that in urder to it, he itendedoti max ee 
of Perſia Tialiuze who k He very=well!the fate off Yb 
women whothad been thus advanced, and cod net but he pr 5 
ſecret love which (Abdallah: bore his daughter, Fur be it, A Ha from: 
the Ning of :Pertia ro contaminaere the blood of the Caliph an bin f 
ſelf in matriage' with ie daughter oft bir Phpſibiun. The King | 
ever, was ſo-impatient for ſudh.a /bridez; that without havin My reer 
he immediately ordered Balſoru to be ſent for into tis pie keeping! 
the father with him; in order to make'Her'ſenſible of the honGir*Whi 
he:deſigned: her. Balfora, ho was too modeſt and humble to think 
her beauty had made ſuch an impreffion on the Kin ug! was a fe mo- 
ments after brought: into his preſence as he had commanded.. b bo! 
She appeared in tho: Kings eye as one ofurhe virgins öf Purugiſgl 
But upon hearing the honour which he intended her, ſhe fitted uwe 
and fell down as dead at his feet Helim wept,” and after hing ret 
vered her out of the trance into whiefr ſhe was fallen fepreſettect to the! 
King, that ſo unexpected an honour was too great to have been'es ofa! 


nicated to her alfi at once; but'that;” if he pleaſed, he would Abe 
prepare her for it. The King bid him take His owr way and difnmfed 


him. Balſoru was%conveyed. again to her father's Nooſe,” where“ tie 
thoughts of Abdallab renewed her afffiction every moment 3 THf6thuch! 
that at length the fell into a raging fever. The King was informed of het 
condition by thoſe that ſdw her. Helim finding no other means of entri- 
cating her from the difficulties ſhe was in, after having eompofed her 
mind, and made her acquainted with his intentions, gave her 4 potion, 4 
which he knew would lay her'afleep for many hours; and afterwards, in 
all the ſeeming diſtreſs of a diſconſolate father, informed the King 
was dead. The King, who never let any Jefrimenrs: of humanity Fond 
too near bis heart, did not much trouble himſelf about the mafter; {4 
however, for his own reputation, he told the father, that ſince it was 
known through the Empire that Balſora died at a time when he deſi hey 
her for his bride, it was his intention that ſhe ould be honoured as ſuch 
after her death, that her body ſhould Be mil? in the Black Palace, eh, 
thoſe of his deceaſed ene | 

In the mean time 46b4a1lh, who had heard * the King's defign,”w wat” 
aot leſs afflicted than his beloved Balſora. As for the ſeveral Nitculn. 
{ances of his diſtreſs, as alſo how the King was informed of an irrecs- 
verable diftemper into which he was fallen, they are to be found at len 19th 
in o the biftory of Helim. Ir thall ſuffice to abqualee my Reader, that He. 
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le Was fallen, took care ſome time aſter to bring that of Abdallah into 
the ſame placę. Balſora watched over him, till ſuch time as the doſe he 
had teken loſt ity effect. Abdallah was not acquainted with Felim s de- 
ſign when he gave him this ſleepy potion. | It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the ſurprize, the joy, the tranſport he was in at his firſt awaking. He 
his dear Balſara, who he thought was juſt gone before him, was the firſt 
who dame to congratulate his arrival. She ſoon informed him of the 


place he was in, which, notwithſtanding all its horrors, appeared to him 


more ſwyeet than the bower of Mehmet, in the company of his Balſora. 


1 1. 


dies, viſited the place very frequently. His greateſt perplexity was how 


to get che lovers out of the gates, being watched in ſuch a manner as [ 
have before related. This conſideration did not a little diſturb the two 
interred lovers. At length Helim bethougbt bimfeif, that the firſt day of 
the full Moon, of the month 7T7zzpa, Was near at hand. Now it is a re- 
ceived tradition among the Perſians, that the ſouls of thoſe of the Roy- 
al Family, who are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full Moon after their 
deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of the Black Palace, which is there- 
fore called the gate of Paradiſe, in order to take their flight for that 
happy place. Helin therefore haying, made due preparations for this 
night, dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of azure ſilk, wrought in the 
finelt looms of Perſia, with a long train of linnen whiter than (now, thar 
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Hielim, who was, ſuppoſed to be taken up in the embalming of the bo- 


thining in all its brightneſs, but he privately opeftecdb the pate” 10 Ci i 
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ron rs —ů che full Moon watt ous 4 
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— by the light of the full Moon; and b | 
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and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ibrahim, who, upon the ſuppoſed death 
of his brother, had been called to court, and entertained there as heir 
to the Per//an empire. Though hg Wes for ſome years inconſolable for 
the death of his brother, An alt: fot truſt him with the ſecret, 
which he knew would have fatal c8nfequences, ſhould it by any means 
come to the knowledge of the old Og: Ibrahim was no ſooner Te 


to 


4 | 


to the'thrdni but Helis: ſought after a proper opportunity of making a 


diſcovery:to him, which he knew: would be very agreeable to ſo good- 


natured and generous a Prince. It ſo happened, that before Helim found 


ſuch an opportunity as he deſired, the new King Ibrahim, having been 
ſeparated. from his company in a chafe, and almoſt fainting with heat 
and. thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan ; he immediately 
aſcended the hill, and coming te Helim's houſe demanded ſome refreſh- 
ments. Helim was very luckily there at that time, and after having ſet 
before the King the choiceſt of wines and fruits, finding him wonderfully 
pleaſed with fo ſeaſonable a treat, told him that the beſt part of his en- 
tertainment was to come, upon which he opened to him the whole hi- 
ſtory of what had paſt. The King was at once aſtoniſhed and tranſported 
at ſo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing his brother enter the room with Be/- 
fora in his hand, he leaped. off from the Sopba on which he fat, and 
cried out it it he] it is my Abdallah! —— having ſaid this he fell upon 
his neck and wept. The whole company, for ſome time, remained ſilent, 


and ſhedding tears of joy. The King at length, after having kindly re- 


eh Helim for depriving him ſo long of ſuch a brother, embraced 
Balſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, and told her, that ſhe ſhould now 
be a Queen indeed, for that he would immediately make his brother 


* 


King of all the eonquered nations on the other fide the Tygris. He eaſily 
diſcovered in the eyes of our two lovers, that inſtead of being tranſport- 
ed with the offer; they preferred their preſent retirement to empire. At 


their requeſt therefore he changed his intentions, and made them a pre- 


ſent of all the open country as far as they, could ſee from the top of 


mount Khacar. - Abdalla continuing to extend his former improvements, 
beautified this whole proſpect with groves. and fountains, gardens and 
ſeats of pleaſure, till it became the moſt delicious ſpot of ground within 
the empire, and is therefore called the garden of Perfa, This Caliph, 
Thrahim, after a long and happy reign, died without children, and was 


fucceeded by Abdallab, a ſon of Abdallah and Balſora. This was that 


King Abdallah who afterwards fixed the Imperial reſidence upon mount 
Khacan, which continues at this time to be the favourite palace of the 
Perſian empire. 5 mf . 
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- Have lately been very much teized with the thought of Mrs. Aune 
1 Page, and the memory of thoſe many cruelties which ſuffered from 
that obdurate fair one. Mrs. Anne was in a particular manner very 
fond of China ware, againſt Which I had unfortunaely declared my aver- 
ſion. I do not know but this was the firſt occaſion of her coldneſs to- 
wards me, which makes me ſick at the very ſight of a China diſn ever 
fince. This is the beft introduction I can make for my preſent diſcourſe; 
which may ſerve to fill up a gap till JI am more at leiſure to reſume the 
thread of my amours. SEES oh „ ee e 901 1 Repo) 
Fhere are no inclinations in women. which more ſurprize me than their 
paſſions for chalk and China. The firſt of theſe maladies wears out in a 
little time; but when a woman 1s viſited. with the ſecond,,it generally takes 
poſſeſſion of her for life. China veſſels. are play-things for women of all 
ages. An old Lady of fourſcore ſhalt be as buſie in cleaning an Indian 
Mandaring,.as her great-grand-daughter is in dreſfing her baby. 


# 


The common way of puchaſing ſuch. trifles, if I may believe my female 
informers, is by exchanging old ſuits of cloaths for this brittleware. The 
potters of China have, it ſeems, their factors at this diſtance, . who retail 
out their feveral manufactures for caſt cloaths and ſuperannuated gar- 
ments. I have known an old petticoat metamorphoſed into a punch- 
bowl, and a pair of breeches into a tea. pot. For this reaſon my friend 
Tradewell in the city calls his great room, that is nobly furniſhed out with 
China, his wite's wardrobe. In yonder corner, ſays he, are above twen- 
ty ſuits of cloaths, and on that ſcrutore above a hundred yards of furbe- 
lowed ſilk. You cannot imagine how many night-gowns, ſtays and man- 
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toes, went to the — of that pyramid. The worſt of it ts; fays lie, 
2 Tuit of cloaths is not ſuffefed to laſt half its time, that it may be the 
more vendible; fo that in feality this is but a more dextrous way of pick- 
in gthe husband's pochet, who is often purchaſing a great vaſe of China, 
when he fancies that he is buying a fine head, or a filk gown for his wife. 
There is likewiſe another inconvenience in this female paſſion for China, 
namely, that it adminiſters to them great matter of wrath and ſorrow. 
How much anger and affliction are produced daily in the hearts of my 
| dear country- women, by the breach of this frail furniture. Some of them 
pay half their ſervants wages in China fragments, which their careleſneſs 
has produced. F thou haſt a piece of earthen ware, conſider, ſays Epi- 
HHetus, that it is a piece of earthen ware, aud very eafy and obnoxidits to 
be broken : be not therefore {0 void of reaſon as to be anfry or grieved 
when this comes to paſs. In order, therefore, to expmpt my fair Rea 
ders from ſuch additional and ſupernumerary calamities of life, I would 
adviſe them to forbear dealing in theſe periſhable commodities, till ſuch 
time as they are philoſophers enough to keep their temper at the fall of 
a tea- pot or x Chins cup. Þſhall-fafther recommend to their ſerious con- 
ſideration theſe three” particulars: Firſt, Fhat all China ware is of a weak 
and tranſitory nature.” Secondly, that the faſhion of it is changeable: and 
Thirdly, that it is of no uſe.” And firſt of the firſt: the fragility of Chi- 
na is ſuch as a reaſonable Being ought by no mearis to ſet its heart upon, 
though at the ſame time I am afraid I may complain with Sezeca on the 
like 'occation; that this very contiderationfecommends them to our choſce; 
our luxury being grown ſo wanton, that this kind of treaſure becomes the 
more valuable, the more eaſily we may be deprived of it, and that it re- 
ceives a price from its brittleneſs. There is a kind of oſtentation in 
wealth, which ſets the poſſeſſors of it upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves in 
thoſe things where it ist hard for the poor to follow them. For this rea- 
ſon I have often wondered that our” Ladies have not tüken pfeaſure in egg- 
| ſhells; eſpecially in thoſe which are curiouſſy ſtained and ſtreaked, and 
which are ſo very tender, that they require the niceſt hand to hold with- 
out breaking them. But as if the brittleneſs of this ware were not ſuf- 
ficient to make it coftly, the very fathion of it 1s changeable, Funn, 
me to my ſecond particular. 
It may chance that a piece of China may : furvive-alt theſs weokdend 6 
which it is by nature liable, and laſt for ſome years, if rightly ſituated 
and taken care of. To remedy, therefore, this inconvenience, it is ſo or- 


— that the ſnape of ſhall grow unfaſhionable, which makes new ſupplies 
O O0 2 —— always 
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always HEC NINA and fur niſtes employment for like to women of great 
af e elt who cannot ii de out of the mude I: my ſelf remem· 
ber Wien thete were few — — more:tham i. 
diſh of Coffee; but their ſle is ſo gradually etlargedjithat there. are mia · 
ny at preſent, which are capable of holding half a learnt: 4 The; fafhis) 
of of che teaceup is alſo greatly altered; and has run chroogh a wonder. 

| tur vari- y 6feolour; ſhape and fize:' 55 757 l bo e wort e 

But, in the laſt place, China ware is of no uſe.” Who. would not ugh): 

to ſee a ſmith's ſniop furniſhed with anvils and hammers of China? the 

furniture of a Ladies favourite room is altogether as abſurd: you ſee lars 

of à prodigious capacity that are to hold nothing I. have een horſes. 

and herds of cattel in this fine ſort of Porſelain, not to mentiom the ſes- 
veral Chiusſꝰ Ladies who, Paares. are MT *enough reprefented in 
theſe frail materials. 1 2182 vol 19dions 945m 
Did our women take delininri in meide vy Ps oft Garthirw pen 

brown juggs, and the like uſeful products of our Hritiſh potteries, there: 
would be ſome ſenſe in it. They might be ranged in as fine figures, and 
diſpoſed of in as beautiful pieces of Architeckurs; but therelis an obi 

ktion to theſe which cannot be overcome, namely; that. then! wonkbbetof 
fomie: uſe; and might be taken down on all occaſions to be employed in 

fervices of the family, beſides that We dn aft CET Nr and: moſt. 
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\ INCE. 1 rn given enable notice 266 my iabods, 1 jon: had many vi 
h fits from-unfortunate fellow-ſulferers wah n been n oh in love 
as well as my ſelf 
il. Wormwood, who is related to me by: mh mother's de, is pre of 
hole who often repair to me for my advice. Will. is a fellow of good 
-Sanſe, hut puts it to Httle other uſe than ta torment bimfelf. —— 
U 7110 WH man: 
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mam ft ſo refined an underſtandingi chat he cam {et a contraction vp 
everything to his own diſad vintage; and turn even a civility into an affront. 
He groans under imaginary injuries, finds himſelf abuſed- by his friends, 
and fancies the whole world in a kind of combination againſt him. In 
ſhort poor Murmteood is devoured with the ſpleen: you may be ſure a 
man of this humour males a very wWhimſical lover. Be that as it will, be 
is now over head and ears in that paſſion, and by a very curious inter- 
pretation of his Miſtreſs's behaviour, has in leſs than three months redu- 
oed himſelf to a perfect skeleton. As her fortune is inferior to his, ſne 
gives him all the gncouragement- another man could wiſh, but has the 
murtification to find that her lover till ſowers upon her hands. il, 
ix diſſatisſied th her, Whether ſhe: ſmiles or frowns upon him; and al- 
ways thinles her too reſerved, or too coming. A kind word, that would 
make another lover's heart dance for j Joy, pangs poor il. and makes 
him lie awake all night As I was going on with Will. Wormword's a- 
mou, I received preſent from my Bookſeller, which I found to be 7% 
Charatiera of Theophraſtus, tranflated a from the rect into Engliſh by. 
„ 500 3d : ig sed 26 fi 10 aloctib 

oled was with me, as I believer; it - will be with all who look into this tran- - 
flation5>when Thad begun to peruſe it, I could not lay it by, until L had 
gone through the whole book; and was agreeably ſurpriſed to meet with 
a chapter in it, entitled, A diſcontented temper,” which gives a livelier pi- 
cture of my couſin Wormwood, than that which I NI for him 


oe 
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my Tel.” It Is as follows, - 
C HAP. XVII. "2 Diſe rantentel 7 Temper,” 


«'A diſcontented temper, is 4 frame of Win hitch Pts a man upon 
« complaining without reaſon. When one of his neighbours who makes 
4 an entertainment, ſends a ſervant to him with a plate of any thing that 
« is nice, What, ſays he, your Maſter did nos think me good. enough 70 
« dind *vith him? He complains of his Miſtreſs at the very time the is 
« careſſing him; and when ſhe redoubles her kiſſes and endearments, - 
0 ib, ſays he, all this came from your heart. In a dry ſeaſon he grum- 
for want of rain, and when a ſfrower falls, mutters to himſelf, 4 
could not this haue come ſooner ? If he happens to find a purſe of mo 
« Had it been a Pot of gold, ſays he, it would have: been worth: looping 


«- for, Hle takes a great deal of pains to beat down the price of a 


poke. 3 ane after he has paid his mony for him, I am fare, ſays he, Thun 


. Fr nothing, or I ſhould nat haue had thee 2 cheap. Whenla 
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© meſſenger comes with great joy to Acquaint: him chit his wie 15  brogght 
eto bed of a ſon, he anſwers, That is as much as to fays Friend, 1 am 
« poorer by half to day than I was y:terday. Though he has gained a 
4 caufe with full coſts and damages, he complains that his Council did 
s not inſiſt upon the moſt maternal points. If after any misfortune has 
4. befallen him, his friends raiſe a voluntary contribution for him, and de- 
« fire him to be merry, How it that pofſible, ſays he,. when I am to. ba. 
0 1 ane 5 vou 4s money Wine ond; be hrs t0 Jo, 2000 chr lar. . 


The jnflances of- a aifcomenged. rerpper which Td broſius. has. hers 
ma uſe of; like thoſe which he ſingles out to illuſtrate the reſt of his cha- | 
racters, are choſen with the greateſt nicety,and full of. LEE His ſtrokes 5 
are always fine and exquiſite, and though they are not ſometimes violent 
enough to affect the imagination of a coarſe Reader, cannot but give the 
higheſt pleaſure to every man of a Lolined telle WA" has a thorough FO 
18 0 into human nature.  -»/ 1 

As for the tranſlation, I have never form any 8 a profe. Anbar which, 
has pleaſe me more. The Gentleman who has obliged the public with 
it, has followed the rule which Horace has laid doun for tranſlators, by 
preſerving every where the life and ſpirit of his Author, without ſervile- 
ly copying after him word for word. This is what the French, who have 
moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by performances of this nature, ſo often 
inculcate when they adviſe a tranſlator to find out ſuch particular elegan- 
cies in his own tongue as bear ſome analogy to thoſe, he ſees in the ori- 
ginal, and to expreſs himſelf by ſuch phraſes as his Author would proba- 
bly have made uſe of, had he written in the language into- which 'he is 
tranſlated. By this means, as well as by throwing in a lueky word, or 
a ſhort circumſtance, the meaning of Theophraſtus is all along explained, 
and the humour very oſten: carried to a greater height. A tranſlator, who 
does not thus confider the different genius of the two languages in which 
he is concerned, with ſuch parallel turns of thoughts and expreſſion. as 
correſpond with one another in both of them, may value himſelf upon 
being a faithful interpreter; but in works of wit and humour will never 
do juſtice to his Author, or credit to himſelf. 

Ass this is every where a judicious and a reaſonable liberty, l ſee, no chap- 
ter in Theophraſtus where it has been ſo. much indulged, and in which it 
was ſo abſolutely: neceflary, as in the character of the Haven. I ſind the 


rranflto himſelf, though he has taken pains to qualifie it, is ſtill 7 — 
hen ive 
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denſive that there may be ſomething too groſs in the deſcriptian., The 
Reader will ſee with how much Delicacy he has touched upon every par- 
 4icular; and caſt into ſhades NY thing that was WE in ſo nauſeous 


S*. © figure. 
. CH AP. XIX. 45 LOVE N. 


1 80 lach is 71 4 neglect of a man's perſon, as makes him Her. 
a ' {Foe to ot her people. The ſloven comes into company with a dirty pair 
4 of hands, and a ſet of long nails at the end of them, and tells you for 

« an excuſe, that his father and grandfather uſed to do ſo before him. 

Ce However, that he may out-go his fore-fathers, his fingers are covered 

6 with warts of his own raiſing. He is as hairy as a goat, and takes care 

Fi 6 to let you ſee it. His teeth and breath are perfectly well ſuited'to one 
64 another. He lays about him at table after a very extraordinary man- 

« ner, and takes in a meal at a mouthful; which he ſeldom diſpoſes of 

10 without offending the company. In drinking he generally makes more 

« haſte than good ſpeed. When he goes into the bath, you may calily 

« find him out by the ſcent of his oyl, and diſtinguiſh him when he is 

« dreſſed by the ſpots in his coat. He does not ſtand upon decency in 

« converſation, but will talk ſmut, though a prieſt and His mother be in 

« the room. He commits a blunder in the moſt ſolemn offices of devo- 

« tion, and"afterwards falls a laughing at it. At a conſort of muſick he 

« breaks in upon the performance, hums over the tune to himſelf, or if 

« he thinks it long, asks the Muſicians Vhether they will never have 

00 done? He always ſpits at random, and if he is at an entertainment, it 

« "18, ten to one but it is upon the ſervant who ſtands behind him. | 


The foregoing tranſlation brings to my remembrance that excellent ob- 
ſervation of my Lord Roſcommon s, | 


None yet have been with Admiration read, 
But who (beſide their way.” were well-bred. | 
| Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay on tranſlated verſe. 
If after this the Reader can endure the. filthy repreſentation of the 
ſame figure expoſed in its worſt light, he may ſee how it looks in the for- 
mer Engliſh verſion, which was publiſhed ſome years ſince, and is done 
from the F. rench of Bruyere. : 


Naſtineſs or & lovenlineſs. 


„ Slovenlineſs is a lazy and beaſlly negligence of a man's own perſon, 
0 whereby he becomes ſo ſordid, as to be offenfive to thoſe about him, 
| & You 
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Vou will ſee him come into company when he is covered all over with 
* aleproſy and ſcurf, and with very long nails, and ſays, thofe diſtempers 
were hereditary, that his father and grandfather had them before him. 
He has ulcers in his thighs, and boils upon his hands, which he takes 
« no care to have cured, but lets them run an fill they are gone beyond 
. « remedy. His arm-pits are all hairy, and moſt part of his body like a 
4 wild beaſt, His teeth are black and rotten, which makes his breath 
ce ſtink ſo that you cannot endure him to come nigh you; he will alſo 
4 ſnuff up his noſe and ſpit it out as he eats, and ufes to ſpeak with his 
e mouth crammed full, and lets his victuals come out at both corners. He 
c belches, in the cup as he is drinking, and uſes naſty ſtinking oyl in the 
* bath. He will intrude into the belt company in ſordid ragged cloaths. 
ce Tf he goes with, his mother to the ſouthſayers, he cannot then refrain 


i e from wicked and prophane expreſſions. When he is making his obla- 


c tions at the temple, he will let the diſh drop out of his hand, and fall 
a laughing, as if he had done ſome brave exploit. At the fineſt con- 
c ſort of muſick he cannot forbear clapping his hands, and making a rude 
* noiſe; will pretend to ſing along with them, and fall a railing at them 
.< to leave off. Sitting at table, he ſpits full upon the ſervants who wait- 
.« ed there. Br 17 71 5 3 1 | $5 


1 cannot cloſe this paper without obſerving, That if Gentlemen of lei- 
ſure and genius would take the ſame pains upon ſome other Greek or Ro- 
nan Author, that has been beſtowed upon this, we ſhould no longer be 
abuſed by our Bookſellers, who ſet their hackney-writers at work for ſo 
much a ſheet. The world would ſoon be convinced, that there is a great 
deal of difference between putting an Author into Engliſb, and Tranſle- 
ting him. 
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7 HE Author of the following Eſſay has endeavoured to draw into 

[ one continued ſcheme the whole ſlate of the preſent war, and the 
methods that appear to him the moſt proper for bringing it to 4 

happy concluſion. ' 5 . EIS”, 

After having conſidered that the French are the conſtant and moſt das- 
gerous enemies to the Britiſh nation, and that the danger from them is 
now greater than ever, and will ſtill increaſe till their preſent Union with - 
Spain be broken, he ſets forth the ſeveral advantages which this Union 
has already given France, and taken from Great Britain, in relation to the 
Weſt- Indies, the woollen manufacture, the trade of the Levant, and the 
naval power of the two nations. | : 

He ſhews how theſe advantages will ſtill riſe higher after à peace, not- 
withſtanding our preſent conqueſts, with new additions, ſhould be confir- 
med to us; as well becauſe the monarchy of Spain would not be weakened 
by ſuch conceſſions, as becauſe no Guarantee could be found ſufficient to ſe- 
cure them to us. For which reaſons he lays it down as a fixt Rule, that 
no peace is to be made without an entire diſunion of the French and Spaniſh 
| Monarchzes. | | „ | 8 

That this may be brought about, he endeavours to prove from the progreſs 
we have already made towards it, and the ſuccees we have purchaſed in 
the preſent war, which are very conſiderable if well purſued, but of no ef- 
fect if we acquieſce in them. Ny 

In order to complete this diſunion in which we have gone ſo far, he 
would not have us relie upon exhauſting the French Treaſury, attempts on 
the Spaniſh Indies, Deſcents on France, but chiefly upon out-numbring 
them in troops, France being already drained of her beſt ſupplies, and the 
confederates maſters of much greater forces for multitude and ſtrength, both 
in men and horſe, and provided with Generals of greater fame and abilities.” 

He then conſiders the wrong meaſures we have hitherto taken in making 
too ſmall levies after a ſucceſsful campaign, in regulating their number by 
that of the enemies forces, and hiring them of our confederates; ſhewing 
1 at 


PREFACE. 


at the [ame time the i inconveniences we ſuffer from ſuch bived £#00þs,. and 
ſeveral 6— we might receive from 2 thoſe ſe of” our ou 
nation. 

He flirther recommends this augmentation of aur frees, to prevent the 
keeping up'a fianding body of them in times of Peace, to enable ur ta make 
an impreſſion on the Enemy in the preſent poſture of the war, and to ſecure 
our ſelves againſt a Prince, who is now at the head of 4 Powerful army, 
and has not yet declared himſelf. | 

Inn the laſt place, he an 7 by FINE Pee TAI theſe rwo þ opular 
object ions, That weftwniſh more towards the war than the reff of . Aller, 


and That we are not able to contribute more than wo do already. 
| Theſe are the moſt material heads of the following Eſa Say, in which there 


are many other ſubordinate — that chad $row. ont of ſo. co- 
pious a fubjet?, 


„ © in 9 on none was $15, 
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ment, their religion, their jealouſy of the Britiſb power, as well 


as their proſecutions of commerce, and "purſuits of univerſal Monarchy, 


pr 
will fix them for ever in their animaſities. and averſions towards us, and 
make them catch at all opportunities of ſubverting our conſtitution, de- 


ſtroying our religion, ruining our trade, and ſinking the figure which we 


make among the nations of Europe: Not to mention the particular ties of 


honour that lie on their preſent King to impoſe on us a Prince, who muſt 


ove fatal to our country if he ever reigns over us. 


Pr 
As we are thus in a natural ſtate of war, if I may ſo call it, with the 


French nation; it is our misfortune, that they are not only the moſt in- 
veterate, but moſt formidable of our enemies; and have the greateſt 
power, as well as the ſtrongeſt inclination, to ruin us. No other ſtate 
equals them in the force of their fleets and armies, in the nearneſs and 
conveniency of their ſituation, and in the number of friends and well- 
wiſhers, which, it is to be feared, they have among us. 
For theſe reaſons our wars with France have always affected us in our 
moſt tender intereſts, and concerned us more than thoſe we have had with 
any other nation; but I may venture to ſay, this Kingdom was never yet 
ed in a war of ſo great conſequence, as that which now lies upon 


en 

. Our All is at ſtake, and irretrievably loſt, if we fail of ſucceſs. 
At other times, if a war ended in a diſhonourable peace, or with equal 
toſs, we could comfort our ſelves with the hopes of a more favourable 


7 | 
juncture, that might ſet the balance right, or turn it to our . 
— | M3 0s e 


HE French ave certainly the moſt implacable, and the moſt dan- 
gerous enemies of the Britiſb nation. Their form of govern- 


302 The preſent State of the War, and 
We had ſtill the proſpect of forming the ſame alliance, or perhaps ſtrength- 
ning it with new confederacies, and by that means of trying our fortune 
a ſecond time, in caſe the injuſtice or ambition of the enemy forced us 
into the field. At preſent, if we make a drawn game of it, or procure 
but moderate advantages, we are in a condition which every Britiſb heart 
muſt tremble at the thought of. There are no ſecond tryals, no wars in 
reſerve, na new ſchemes of alliance to which we can have recourſe: Should 
the French King be able to, bear down ſuch an united force as now makes 
head againſt him, at a time when Spain affords him no greater aſliſtance ; 
what will he do when the trade of the Levant lies at his mercy; when 
the whole kingdom of Spain is ſupplied with his manufactures, and the 
wealth of the Indies flows into his coffers ;. and, what is yet worſe, when 
this additional ſtrength mult ariſe in all its particulars from a proportiona- 
ble decay in. the States that now make war upon him? It is no wonder 
therefore that our late King of glorious memory, who, by the confeſſion 
of his greateſt enemies, was a Prince that perfectly underſtood the inte- 
reſts of Europe, ſhould in his laſt ſpeech recommend to his Parliament 
the declaring war againſt France in thoſe memorable words: Tou have 
vet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing, to ſecure to you and your fofterity the 
quiet enjoyment of your religion and liberties, if you are not wanting ta 
Jour ſelver, but will exert the ancient vigour of the Engliſn nation. but 
tell you plainly, my opinion is, if you ao not 18 hold on this occaſion, You 
have no reaſon to hope for another. 
We have already a dreadful proof of the increaſe of; power that ac- 
crues to Frauce from its conjunction with Spaix. So expenſive a war as 
that which the French Monarchy hath been carrying on in ſo many and ſo 
remote parts at once, muſt long ſince have drained and exhauſted all its 
ſubſtance, had there not been ſeveral ſecret ſprings, that ſwelled their 
treaſury from time to time, in proportion as the war has ſunk it. The 
King's coffers have been often reduced to the loweſt ebb, but have ſtill 
been ſeaſonably refreſhed by frequent and unexpected ſupplies from the 
Spaniſh America. We hear indeed of the arrival but of very few. ſhips 
from thoſe parts; but as in every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe trea- 
ſures, when the cargo is pure Bullion, or merchandiſe of as great a value; 
fo we find by experience they have had ſuch prodigious ſums of money 
conveyed to them by theſe ſecret chanels, that they have been enabled 
to pay more numerous armies, than they ever had on foot before; and 
that at a time when their trade fails in all its other branches, and is di- 
ſtreſſed by all the arts and contrivances of their neighbouring nations; 
_—_y 
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During the la four years, by a modeſt computation, there have been 

brought into Breſt above ſix millions of pounds ſterling in bullion. What 
then ſhall we ſuppoſe wou'd. be the effect of this correſpondence with 
America, might the wealth of thoſe parts come to them on ſquadrons of 
men of war, and' fleets of galeons? If theſe little by-currents, that creep 
into the country by ſtealth, have ſo great a force, how ſhall we {tem the 
whole torrent, when it breaks in upon us with its full violence? and this 
certainly will be our caſe, unleſs we find a means to diſſolve the union 
between France and Spain. I have dwelt the longer on this conſiderati- 
on, becauſe the preſent war hath already furniſhed us with the experi- 
ment, and ſenſibly convinced us of the increaſe of power, which France 
tas received from its intercourſe with the Span; Weſt- Indies. 

As there are many who look upon every thing which they do not actu- 
ally ſee and feel as bare probability and ſpeculation, I ſhall only touch of 
; thoſe other reaſons of which we have already had ſome experience, for 
our preventing this coalition of intereſts and 9 in the two mo- 
narchies. 

The Woollen Wange dure! is the Britiſh ſtrength, the ſtaple commodity 
* proper growth of our country; if this fails us, our trade and eſtates 
muſt ſink together, and all the caſh of the nation be conſumed on foreign 
merchandize. The French. at preſent gain very much upon us in this 
great article of our trade, and ſince the acceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
ſupply with cloth, of their own making, the very beſt mart we had in Eu- 
rope. And what a melancholy proſpect have we, if ever a peace gives 
them leave to enrich their manufacture with mixtures of Spaniſh wool 
to multiply the hands employed in it, to improve themſelves in all the 
niceties of the art, and to vend their wares in thoſe places where was the 
greateſt conſumption of our woollen works, and the moſt eonſiderable 
gain for the Britiſßh merchant. Notwithſtanding our many ſeaſonable re- 
eruits from Portugal, and our plantations, we already complain of our 
want of bullion; and muſt at laſt be reduced to the greateſt exigencies, if 
this great ſource be dryed up, and our traffick with ain ce continue un- 
der its preſent diſcouragement. 

The trade of the Levant mult likewiſe flouriſh or decay in our hands, 
as we are friends or enemies of the Span;h monarchy. The late con- 
queſt of Naples will very little alter the caſe, though Sicily ſhould follow 
_ the fate of her ſiſter kingdom. The S:reizht's mouth is the key of the 
Levant, and will be always in the poſſeſſion of thoſe who are Kings of 


ok We may only add, that the ſame cauſes which ſtraiten the 
. Britiſh 
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Britiſh commerce, will naturally enlarge the Fre; and that the haval 
force of either nation will thrive or languiſh in the Tame de ee as their 
commerce gathers or Ioſes ſtrengtfl. And if fo powerful and populous.a 
nation as that of France become ſuperior to us by ſea, our whole is loſt, 
and we are no more a people. The contideration of ſo narrow a chan- 
nel betwixt'us, of ſuch numbers of regular troops on the enemy's ſide, 
of ſo ſmall a ſtanding force on our own, and that too in a country deſti- 
tute of all ſuchi forts” and ſtrong places as might ſtop the progreſs of a 
victorious army, hath' ſomething in it fo terrifying, that one does not 
care for ſetting it in its proper light. ' Let it not therefore enter into the 
heart of any one that hath the leaſt zeal for his religion, or love of Iiber- 
ty, that hath any regard either to the honour or ſafety of his country, or 


a well-wiſh. for his friends or Nane to think of a peace with France, 
till the Spani/þ monarchy be entirely rorn from it, and the houſe of 
Bourbon diſabled from ever giving the law to Europe. 8 En 

| Let us ſuppoſe chat che French King would grant us the moſt advan. . 
tageous terms we can deſire ; without the ſeparation of the. two monar- 


chies they muſt infallibly end in our deſtruction. Should he ſecure to us 


all our preſent acquiſitions ; ſhould he add two or three frontier-towns 
to what we have already in Flanders; ſhould he join the kingdoms of 
Sicily and Sardinia to Milan and Naples; ſhould he leave King Charles 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of Catalonia; ſhould he make over to Great 
Britain the town and harbour of 'Cadzz, as well as that of Gibraltar, 
and at the Tame time reſign his conqueſts in Portugal; it would all be 
of no effect towards the common ſafety of Europe, while the bulk of 


. T 


the paniſh continent and the riches of America remain in the poſſeſſi- 
on 7 dw Tu — T— 
Boctalini when he weighs the States of Earope in his political balance, 
after having laid France in one ſcale, throws Spain into the other, which 
wanted but very little of being a counter-poiſe. The Spaniards upon 


this, ſays he; begun to promiſe themſelves the honour of the ballance; 


reckoning that if Hain of it ſelf weighed ſo well, they could not fail of 
{ucceſs when the ſeveral parts of the monarchy were lumped in the ſame 
ſcale. Their ſurpriſe was very great when upon the throwing in of Naples | 


| they ſaw the ſcale riſe, and was greater {till when they found that Milan 


and Flanders had the ſame effect. The truth of it is, theſe parts of the 
Spaniſh monarchy are rather for ornament than ſtrength. They furniſh 
out Vice-royalties for the Grandees, and poſts of honour for the noble fa- 
milies ; but in a time of war are incumbrances to the main body of the 


Kingdom, 
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kingdom, and leave it naked and expoſed by the great number of hands 
they draw from it to their defence. Should we therefore continue in 


t he poſſeſſion of what we have already made our ſelves maſters, with ſoch- 
additions as have been mentioned, we ſhould have little more than the 


excreſcencies of the Saniſh monarchy. The ſtrength of it will {till join 


it ſelf to France, and grow the cloſer to it by its diſunion from the reſt. 


And in this caſe the advantages which muſt ariſe to that people from 
their intimate alliance with the remaining part of the Span; dominions, 
would in a very few years not only repair all the damages they have ſu- 
{tained in the preſent war, but fill the kingdom with more riches than it 
hath yet had in its moſt flouriſhing periods. | IT: 

The French King hath often entered on ſeveral expenſive projects, on 
- purpoſe to diſſipate the wealth that is continually gathering in his coffers 
in times of peace. He hath employed immenſe ſums on architecture, 
gardening, water-works, painting, ſtatuary, and the like, to diſtribute his 


treaſures among his people, as well as to humour his pleaſures and his 
ambition: but if he once engroſſes the commerce of the Spaniſh Indies, 


whatever quantities of gold and ſilver ſtagnate in his private coffers, there 


will be ſtill enough to. carry on the circulation among his ſubjects. By 


this means in a ſhort ſpace of time he may heap up greater wealth than 
all the Princes of Europe joined together; and in the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of the world, wealth and power are but different names for the ſame 


thing. Let us therefore ſuppoſe that after eight or ten years of peace, 
he hath a mind to infringe any of his treaties, or invade a neighbouring 
State; to revive the pretenſions of ain upon Portugal, or attempt the 
taking thoſe places which were granted us for our ſecurity; what reſi- 
ſtance, what oppoſition can we make to ſo formidable an enemy? Should 


the ſame alliance riſe againſt him that is now in war with him, what 
could we hope for from it, at a time when the States engaged in it will be 


comparatively weakened, and the enemy who is now able to keep them 


at a ſtand, will have received ſo many new acceſſions of ſtrength. 


But I think it is not to be imagined that in ſuch a conjuncture as we 


here ſuppoſe, the ſame confederates, or any other of equal force, could 
be prevailed upon to join their arms, and endeavour at the pulling down 


ſo exorbirant a power. Some might be bought into his intereſts by money, 


others drawn over by fear, and thoſe that are liable to neither of theſe 
impreſſions, might not think their own intereſt ſo much concerned as in 
the preſent war; or if any appeared in a diſpoſition to enter into ſuch a 
confederacy, they might be cruſhed ſeparately before they could concert 


meaſures for their mutual defence. 
Vol. IV. I The 
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The keeping together of the preſent alliance can be aſcribed to nothing 
elſe” but the clear and evident conviction which every member of it i 
under, that if it ſhould once break without having had its effect, 
can never hope for another opportunity of reuniting, or of prevailing by 
all the joint efforts of ſuch an union. Let us therefore agree on this as 
a fixt rule, and an inviolable maxim, neyer to lay down our arms againſt 
France, till we have utterly disjoyned her from the Spaniſh monarchy. 
Let this be the firſt ſtep of a publick treaty, the baſis of à general peace. 

Had the preſent war indeed run againſt us, and all our attacks: upon the 
enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of frenzy, or a mixture of ob- 
ſtinacy and deſpair, to be determined on ſo impracticable an undertaking. 

But on the contrary, we have already done a great part of our work, and 
are come within view of the end that we have been ſo long driving at. 
We remain victorious in all the ſeats of war. In Flanders we have got 
into our hands ſeveral open countries, rich towns, and fortified places. 
We have driven the enemy out of all his alliances, diſpoſſeſſed him of 
his ſtrong holds, and ruined his allies in Germany. We have not only 
recovered what the beginning of the war had taken from us, but poſſeſſed 
our ſelves of the Kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of Milan, and the ave- 
nue of France in Italy. The Spaniſh war hath given us a haven for our 
ſhips, and the moſt populous and wealthy province of that kingdom. 
In ſhort, we have taken all the outlying parts of the Spauiſh monarchy, 
and made impreſſions upon the very heart of it. We have beaten the 
French from all their advanced poſts in Europe, and driven them into 
their laſt entrenchments. One vigorous puſh: on all ſides, one general 
aſſault will force the enemy to ery out for quarter, and ſurrender them- 
ſelves at diſcretion. Another Blenbeim or Ramillies will make the con- 

federates maſters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. . 

But notwithſtanding the advantages already gained are very conſide· 
rable if we purſue them, they will be of no effect unleſs we improve 
them towards the carrying of our main point. The enemy ſtaggers; if 
you follow your blow, he falls at your feet; but if you allow him reſpite, 
he will recover his ſtrength, and come upon you with greater fury. We 
have given him ſeveral repeated wounds that have enfeebled him, and 
brought him low; but they are ſuch as time will heal, unleſs. you take 
advantage from his preſent weakneſs to redouble your attacks upon him. 

It was a celebrated part in Ce/ar's character, and what comes home to 
our preſent purpoſe, that he thought nothing at all was done, while any 


thing — — * — we DIVE deen Trugging a great while 
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Againſt the Treaty, and have almoſt weathered our point; a ftretch or 
two more will do the work; but if inſtead of that we flacken our arms, 
and drop our bars, we ſhall be hurried back in a moment to the place 
from whence we firſt Tet out, 3 4 . 
Alfter having ſeen the neceſlity of an entire ſeparation of the kingdoms 
of France and Jpain, our ſubject naturally leads us into the conlideration 
of the moſt proper means for effecting it. 4 3 
We have a great while flattered our ſelves with the proſpect of re- 
ducing Frente to out own terms by the want of money among the peo- 
ple, and the exigencies of the publick treaſury; but have been ſtill dil- 
appointed by the great ſums imported from America, and the many new 
expedients which the Court hath found out for its relief. A long con- 
ſumptive war is more likely to break the grand alliance, than diſable 
France from maintaining ſufficient armies to oppoſe it. An arbitrary 
government will never want money, ſo long as the people have it; and 
ſo active a people will always have it, whilſt they can ſend what mer- 
chandiſes they pleaſe to Mexico and Peru. The French ſince their al- 
liance with Spain keep thirty - ſhips in conſtant motion between the we- 
ſtern ports of France and the ſouth ſeas of America. The King himſelf 
is an adventurer in this traffick, and beſides the ſhare that he receives 
out of the gains of his ſubjects, has immenſe Turhs that come directly 
from it into his own hands. „ znctiera 17 
We may further conſider, that the French ſince their abandoning Ba- 


== » 


and waves, and be liable to all the accidents that may befal a nayal ex- 
pedition. | | ö 1 


| frength on Jace Weg 1 __ endugh conſider the na- 
tural love which the 125 inkind have for the conſtitution: of their 
fathers. A man that 1s not enlightened by travel or reflexion, gros as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been uſed from his infancy, 
as of cold climates or barren countries, in which he hath been born and 
| bred. Beſides, there is a kind of ſluggiſh reſignation, as welkas poorneſs 
and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of ſlavery, that we meet with but 
very few Who will be at the pains or danger of recovering themſelves. 
out of it; as we find in hiſtory inſtances of perſons. who after their pri- 
ſons have been flung open, and their fetters ſtruck off, have choſen ra- 
ther to languiſh in their dungeons, than ſtake their miſerable lives and 
fortunes upon the ſucceſs of a revolution. I need not inſtance the gene- 
ral fate of deſcents, the difficulty of ſupplying men and proviſions by 
ſea againſt an enemy that hath both at hand, and without which it is im- 
poſſible to ſecure thoſe conqueſts that are often made in the firſt onſets 
of an invaſion. For theſe and other reaſons I can never approve the 
pris up commotions and inſufrections in the enemy's. country, which. 
for want of the neceſſary ſupport are likely to end = 222 "maſſacre of al 
friends and the ruin of their families. $429) 
The only means therefore for bringing Francs 4 to our i copditions, and. 
what appears to me, in all human probability, a ſure and infallible expe- 
dient, is to throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. Would the confederacy exert it ſelf as much to annoy the 
enemy, as they themſelves do for their defenee, we might bear them down 
with the weight of our armies, and in one ſummer overſet the Whole x 
power of France. | 
The French monarchy is already exhanſied- of its beſt aud braveſſ 
ſubjects. The flower of the nation is conſumed in its wars: the ſtrength 
of their armies conſiſts at preſent of ſuch as have ſaved themſelves by 
flight from ſome or other of the victorious confederates; and the only 
proper perſons to recruit them are but the refuſe of thoſe who have been 
already picked out for the ſervice. Mareſchal de Vauban, though infi- 
nitely partial in his. calculations of the power of France, reckons that 
the number of its inhabitants was two millions leſs at the peace of Ry/- 
wick, than in the beginning of the war that was there concluded: and: 
though that war continued nine years, and this hath as yet laſted. but fix, 
yet conſidering that their armies are more ſtrong and numerous; that. 
there hath been much more action in the preſent war; and that their 
bes ſuſtained 3 in it have been very extraordinary; 3. we may, by a mode- 
rate 
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rate computation, ſuppoſe e e h not been lefs pr judicial 
than the foregoing one in the ravage which, as, madg among t 54 pec 
ple. There is in France ſo great a e between the number 
of males and females; and among the former, between thoſe who are 
capable of bearing arms, and ſuch as are too young, ſickly, or decrepit 
for the ſervice; and at the ſame time fuch vaſt numbers of Eccleſiaſticks» 
ſecular and religious, who live upon the labours of others, that when the 
ſeveral trades and profeſſions are ſupplied, you will find moſt: of thoſe 
that are proper for war abſolutely neceſſary for filling up the laborious 
Part of life, and carrying on the under work of the nation. They have 
Already contributed all their ſuperfluous hands, and every new levy. they 
make muſt be at the . of their farms and Vineta their manulh- 
ctures and commerce. 
On the contrary, the grand Alliance y Pn inne e . e res 
cruiĩts, not only in Britain and Ireland; the United Provinces, and Flan- 
ders; but in all the populous parts of Seren that have little trade. or 
marufactures, i in proportion to the number, of their. in bitants. We may 
add, that the French have only Switzerland, beſides. t eir own, .country, 
to recruit in; and we know the difficulties. they meet with in getting 
kllence a ſingle regiment: whereas the Allies have not only the ſame reſ- 
ſource, but may be ſupplied for mony from Denmark. and other neutral 
States. In ſhort, the Confederates may bring to the field what t forces 
they pleaſe, if they will be at the charge of them: but France, let her 
wealth be what it will, muſt anten herſelf with the product of her own. 
country. 
The Hades are ſtill in greater ſtreights for Ke of horſe than men. | 
The breed of their country is neither ſo. gòod nor numerous as what are 
to be found in moſt of the countries of the Allies, They had laſt Tum- 
mer about threeſcore thouſand in their ſeveral armies, and could not per- 
'haps bring into the field: thirty thouſand more, if they were diſpoſed to 
make ſuch an augmentation. . 
The French horſe are not only few, but weak in compariſon of ours. 
Their cavalry in the battle of Bleubeim could not ſuſtain the ſhock of 
the Britiſo horſe. For this reaſon our late way of attacking. their troops 
ſword in hand is very much to the advantage of our nation, as our men 
are more robuſt, and our horſes of a ſtronger make than the French: 
and in ſuch attacks it is the weight of the forces, ſuppoſing equal courage 
and conduct, that will always carry it. The English ſtrength turned ve- 


ke 4 much to account in our Wars againſt. the French of old, v hen we uſed 
to 


at 
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to gall them with our long, bows, at a greater diſtance chan chey could, 
ſhoot their arrows: this advantage we loft upon the invention of fre- arms 4 
but by the preſent method our ſtrength as well a ne _ gain be, 
of uſe to us in the day of battle. 
Wie have very great encouragement to fend what agmbers we are able 
into the field, becauſe our Generals at preſent are ſuch as are likely to 
make the belt uſe of them, without throwing them away on any freſh | 
attempts or ill-concerted projects. The Confederate armies have the hap- 
pineſs of being commanded by perſons who are eſteemed the greateſt 
leaders of the preſent age, and are —_— equal to any that have prece- | 
ded them. There is a ſort of reſemblance in their characters; a particu- 
lar ſedateneſs in their converſation and behaviour, that qualifies them 
for council, with a great intrepidity and reſolution that fits them for acti- 
on: They are all of them men of concealed fire, that doth not break 
out with noiſe and heat in the ordinary circumſtances of life; but ſnews 
it ſelf ſufficiently in all great enterpriſes that require it. It is true, the 
General upon the Rhine hath. not had the ſame occaſions as the others to 
ſignalize himſelf; but if we conſider the great vigilance, activity and cou- 
rage, with the conſummate prudence, and the nice ſenſe of honour which 
appears in that Prince's charater, we have great reaſon to hope, that as 
he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent war, by forcing into the fer- 
vice of the Confederates an army that was raiſed againſt them in the very 
heart of the Empire, he will give one of the finiſhing ſtrokes to it, and 
help to conclude the great work which he ſo happily begun. The ſud- 
den check that he gave to the French army the laſt campaign, and the 
good order he eſtabliſhed in that of the Germans, look like happy preſa- 
ges of what we may expect from his conduct. I ſhall not pretend to give 
any character of the Generals on the enemies fide; but I think we may 
ſay this, that in the eyes of their own nation they are inferior to ſeveral 
that have formerly commanded the French armies. If then we have 
greater numbers than the French, and at the ſame time better Generals, 
it muſt be our own fault if we will not reap the fruit of fuch advan- 
A | 
It would be loſs of time to explain any further our ſuperiority: to the 
enemy in numbers of men and horſe. We ſee plainly: that we have the 
means in our hands, and that nothing but the application of them is want- 
ing. Let us only conſider what uſe the enemy would make of the advan- 
tage we have mentioned, if it fell on their ſide; and is it not very ſtrange. 
that we ſhould not be as active and induſtrious for our ſecurity; as they 
would 


would) certainly be for our deſtruction? But before we conſider more di- 
ſtinctiy the method we ought to take in the proſecution of the war, un- 
der this particular view, let us reflect a little upon thoſe we have already 


taken in the courſe of it for theſe ſix years paſt. 


The Allies after a ſucceſsful ſummer are too apt, upon the ſtrength of 


it, to neglect their preparations for the enſuing campaign, while the French 


leave no art nor ſtratagem untried to fill up the empty ſpaces of their ar. 


mies, and ſwell them to an equal bulk with thoſe of the Confederates. 


this means our advantage is loſt, and the fate of Europe brought to a 
ſecond deciſion. It is now become an obſervation, that we are to expect 
a very indifferent year after a very ſucceſsful one. Blenheim was follow- | 
ed by a ſummer that makes no noiſe in the war. Namillies, Turin, and 
Bareztoun, were the parents of our laſt campaign. So many dreadful 


blows'alarmed'the enemy, and raifed their whole country up in arms. Had 


we on our {ide made proportionable preparations, the war by this time 


had been brought to a happy iſſue. If after having gained the great vi- 
ctories of Blenheim and Ramillies, we had made the ſame efforts as we 
ſhould have done had we loſt them, the power of France could not have 


withſtood us. 


In the beginning of the winter we uſually get what intelligence we can 


of the force which the enemy intends to employ in the campaigns of the 
ſucceeding year, and immediately caſt about for a ſufficient number of 
troops to face them in the field of battle. This, 1 mult confeſs, would 


be a good method if we were engaged in a defenſive war, We might 


maintain our ground with an equal number of forces; but our buſineſs 


is not only to ſecure what we are already in poſſeſſion of; we are to 
wreſt the whole Spaniſh Monarchy out of the hands of the enemy; and 


in order to it, to work our way into the heart of his country by dint of 


arms. We ſhould therefore put forth all our ſtrength, and without hav- 


ing:an eye. to his preparations, make the greateſt puſh that we are able on 


our own fide. © We are told that the enemy at preſent thinks of raiſing 


threeſcore thouſand men for the next ſummer; if we regulate our levies 


in that view, we do nothing; let us perform our utmoſt, as they do, and 


we ſhall overwhelm them with our multitudes. We have it in our power 
at leaſt to be four times as ſtrong as the French, but if ten men are in 


war with forty, and the latter detach only an equal number to the engage 


ment, what benefit do they receive from their ſuperiority? 
It ſeems therefore to be the buſinefs of the Confederates to turn to 


their advantage their apparent odds in men and horſe; and by that means 
to 
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ſime reaſon it muſt be for the intereſt of the Allies tõ ſeeh dllifoppotttl. 
nities of battle, becauſe all loſſes on the oppoſite ſidè ars made up' with 
infinitely more difficulty than on ours; beſides: that the French de their 
buſineſs by lying ſtill, and have no other concern in __ war than to hold 
faſt what they haye already got into their hands. i 3 (ER 
The miſcarriage of the nobleſt project that ever was ER) in B 
can be aſcribed to nothing elſe but our want of numbers in the Wen 
quarters of the war. If our armies on all ſides had begun to buſie and 
inſult the enemy, at the ſame time that the forces marched out of 
Piemont, Toulon had been at preſent in the hands of the Duke of Savoy. 
But could that Prince ever have imagined that the Freneb would Have 
been at Hberty to detach Whole armes againſt him? or will it appear 
credible to poſterity, that in ' war carried on by the joint force of fo 
many populous and Power nations, France could ſend fo great a part of 
its troops to one ſeat of the war, withqut- ſuffering in ahy of the br 
Whereas it is well 'known; that if the Duke of Sa had: continued be. 
fore Toulon eight days longer, he had been attacked by an firmy of at 
chouſand men, which was more than double the number of his on} f 
yet the enemy was ſtrong enough every where elſe to prevent tlie Colt 
derates from making any impreſſion upon them. However, ler us Felt 
to the right meaſures, and we may hope that the ſtroke is only'deferri 4 
The Duke of Savey hath ſecured a paſſage into Dauphiny, oh if "th | 
Allies make ſuch efforts in all parts, as 'we' may reaſonably expect from 
chem, that Prince may {till make himſelf Maſter of the Tenth domin 
ons on the other ſide of the' Rhone. | KL, 35 TS, 
There is another part of our conduct which may eher deſerve to be 
conſidered.” As ſoon as we have agreed with'the States General upon any 
augmentation" of our forces,” we immediately negotiate with ſome or C- 
ther of the German Princes, who are in the ſame confederacy, to furniſh 
out our quota in Mercenaries.” "This may be doubly prejudicial to the 
alliance; Firſt, as it may have an ill influence on the reſolutions of thoſe 
Princes 1 in the Diet of the Empire, who may be willing to ſettle as ſmall 
a quota as they can for themſelves, that they may have more troops to hire 
out; and in the next place, as it may hinder them from contributing the 
whole quota which. they have ſertled. This actually happened in 08 laſt f 
campaign, when we are told the Germans excuſed themſelves for their 
want of troops upon the Rhine, as having already put moſt of their for- 
ces into the Brit:fþ and Dutch ſervice... Such an Excuſe, indeed, is very 


unjuſt, 


7 


Wielt, bitt it wound {be 1 mw 

ing it; and on ſuch rn apt to der as well 
a8 hat they may do with reaſon. Ul 

It might therefore be for out 

 Britiſhpay ſhould be raiſed in neutral countries. Switzerlaud in parti- 
cular, if timely applied to; might be of greht uſe to us not only in fe- 
TpeR of the reinforcements. which we might draw from thence; but be- 
cauſe fuck a draught of forces would leſſen the number of thoſe that might 
otherwiſe be employed in the Fresch ſervioe. The : bulk of bur levies 
ſhould nevertheleſs be raiſed in our own country, it being impoſtible for 
neutral States to furniſh both- the Britzh and Dureh with a ſufficient 
number of effective men; beſides that the Britiſh ſoldiers will be more 
at the Aiſpoſal of their General, and act with greater vigour under the 


conduct of one for whom they have ſo juſt a value, and u hom they do 


not conſider only as their leader, but as their country- man. We may 


likewiſe ſuppoſe that the ſoldiers of a neutral ſtate, who are not animated 
any, national intereſt, cannot ſight for pay with the ſame ardour anil 


la rity, as men that "ou. for er Prince 1 e er, en 1 


children, 4 
In may liktzwiſe be worth while to conſider. whether the military O- 


erous reſolutions. Shouid the Fyrurh ever make dn uneæpected de: 


cent upon us, we might want ſoldiers of obr own growth to fife up in 


our defence nd might not have time to draw a ſufhicient huthber of 


troops to gur relief from the remote corners of Gernauy., It is general. 


ly 4nd; that if King Chu, Il. had matte ar upon Fraud in tlie hegin- 

ning of his reign; he might have it by ah many vererdiis which 
were fcattered up ant doin this kingdom; and had been inured to ſer- 
vier in the civil wars. It is robe noped ve ſhall never have ſuch #hother nur- 


ſery bf loldiers: but if tlie preſent dar gives l more military turn to all 6- 


ther nations of Eurupe, chan rd Gr own, it is to be feared we i Mor 
in ſtrength, what we gain in number. We may apply appt, xe fame Conli- 


deration nevrer home. If all dur levies arè made in Szötlum or Ireland, 


may hor thoſe two parts of the Brifs/b monarchy, after the disbanding 
of the be too powerful for the reſt; in ene of a vole? 
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gitliat al drehe trodph in the 


nius of the Eugliſb nation may not fall by degrees, and become inferior ky 


chat of dur neighhouridg ſtates, if it hath no occaſioh to exert it ſeif. 
that are altagether ſet on trade and profit, often contract cer. 


| tan tafrowntſs of temper; and at length 9 uncapablè of ,preat afd 


prefent army, : 
though, 6 we are nöt in'my danger of one at pbeſent- 


IP 


but this ſingle opportunity left for the preſerving every. tha 


our utmoſt uſe of it, to humble France, Ag in q. cam e tw ag 
an end to the wa. I . 


314. 7 he e Fate of. ce Maroon, i 
However, as theſe conſiderations do not concern t e mark irt part 


of our deſign, it is ſufficient to have mentioned U 2 ind geit 
The ſparing of our ſelves in ſo important 4 conjund cure, v, 5 whe, We have 

] g th at Is. Yr: - 

cious amongſt us, is the worſt ſort of management that, WE. can an poſhibly 
fall into. The good husbandry of one age may intail an Ades den 
upon all poſterity: We muſt venture the facrificing a. par Hur lives 
and fortunes at preſent, if we will effectually ſecure both for 1 50 fue, 5 


The Britiſh Kingdom is fo well ſtock d with people, and ſo.much: abo 
in horſe, that we have power enough in our own hands, did, We 1 


There is not a more Aiſagreeable thought to he 998 Ie of at X 3 
than that of a ſtanding army. But if a peace be made 19 10 the ſu 
of France and Spain, there ar few, perhaps, that will not thin 7 


maintaining a ſettled body of numerous forces indiſpenſable for the dafery 


of our country. We have it therefore in our. choice to rail eſuch f 900 | 
_ reinforcement of troops as at preſent may be full onjur 
with thoſe of the allies, for breaking the ſtrength of the enemy; or W ny n. 


cient, in c 


W rel i 3; 


the peace is concluded, to keep on foot ſuch an 1528 as will 
ry for preventing his attempts upon us, 


It is to be hoped that thoſe who would be the moſt eons ED 


* \ 
1 
is ® 


1 ing up a conſtant body of regular troops after a general peace, will. 12 A 
moſt diſtinguiſh themſelves for the promoting an augmentation of thoſe, 7 


which are now on foot; and by that means take care that, we thall not 


ſand 1 in need of ſuch an expedient.. 


We are indeed obliged by the preſent fituktion of our affairs to > bring 


more troops into the field than we have yet done. As the French are 
retired within their lines, and have collected all their ſtrength 1 into a nar⸗ 


row compaſs, we muſt have greater numbers to charge them in their in- ; 
trenchments, and force them to a battle. We ſaw the laſt campaign that 


an army of fourſcore thouſand of the beſt troo 93 7 in Europe, with the 


Duke of Marlborough at the head of them, could do nothing againſt an 
enemy that were too numerous to be aſſaulted i in their eumps, or attack 


ed in their ſtrong holds. 


There is another conſideration which deſerves our utmoſt attention. 
We know very well, that there is a Prince at the head of a powerful ar- 


my, who may give a turn to the war, in which we are engaged, if he 
L ian fit to 2 with either OG: 1 N e to gaels how. far 


our | 


tv Nehyt an Irina 5 3 


our miniſters ray” pe info forms med. of ny deſigns: but unleſs they have very 
ſtrong aſſurances of RY Fai in with the grand alliance, or not oppoſing 
it; they c cannot be too circumſpe and ſpeedy in taking their precautions 
' againft any contrary reſolution. We ſhall be unpardonable, if after ſuch 
an expence of blood and treaſure, we leave it in the power of any ſingle 
Prince to command * a. peace, and make us accept what conditions he 
thinks fit. It is certait, according to the poſture of our affairs in the 
haſt campaign, this Prince "could have turn'd the ballance on either fide; 
but it is to be hoped the liberties of Europe will not depend any more on 


the determination of one man's will. Ido not ſpeak this becauſe I think 
there is any appearance of that Prince's uniting himſelf to France. On the 


contrary, as he hath an extraordinary zeal for the reformed religion, and 
it ſentiments of honour, Frhink it is not improbable we ſhould draw 


Mm over to the confederacy, if we preſs him to it by proper motives. 


His love for religion, . and his ſenſe, of glory, will both have their effect 


MA Prince who hath already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by being a patron of 
Steftants, and guarantee of the Weſiobalian treaty. And if his intereſt 
hath "any part in his actions, the Allies may make him greater offers than 
the Froneh King can do in the preſent conjuncture. There are large ex- 
tents of dominion in the forfeited principalities of the Empire; doubtful 
: ſücceſſions, to which the King of Sweden ſeems to have very juſt preten- 
flons;/ and at the ſame time a great title not yet diſpoſed of, and a ſeat 
of war on the Mo/elle, where none of our generals have i ignalized them- 
ſelves. Tt would be preſumption to be particular in any propoſals on ſuch 
afl Occaſion; it is enough to have ſhewn in general, that there are fair op- 
portunities, of which the wiſdom of the confederates may make uſe. 
Common ſenſe will direct us, when we ſee ſo warlike a Prince at the 
| head of fo great an army hovering on the borders of our confederates, ei- 


ther to obtain his friendſhip, or ſecure our ſelves againſt the force of his 
arms! We are ſure, whatever numbers of troops we raiſe, we ſhall have 
nd hands but what will turn to account. «Nay, we are certain, that ex- 


traordinary funds and augmentations for one or two campaigns may ſpare 
us the expence of many years, and put an end to taxes and levies for a 


whole age; whereas a long parſimonious war will drain us of more men 


and c and in the end may prove ineffectual. 


wing that can be urged on this ſubjeR. And led it is fuch a a one as 
falls ſo much in with the prejudices and little paſſions of the multitude, 


that when it is turned and ſet off to ad vantage by ill-deſignipg men, it 
$4 | Rr 2 throws 


MEET Moe 8 r ITT” 7 rr 


f . woo 

! generous” 10} ag Why 
be told, that England. contributes mut ct Amo than any ether 0 Fi $44 
aud tha therefore it 1s 34 fexlotah the” (oi ih wake” any: adition, 19 
ber prefe nt efforts. I L re tre i in eh 1 d% not ſee any; tolerahle 
An for ſuch a on au "Sipp poſing wo a multitude. Etnbarqued 
m the. ſaihe Veſſel, there are ſever: 180 the fury of a tempeſt will rather 
periſh than work for their preſerva tion; Would“! it not be madneſos in the 
feſt to- ftand idle, and rather chuſe to ſink Together” than d more than 
0 $, to their ſhare? Since we are engaged in a work ſorabſolutely ner 
ceſary for our. welfare, the remifſneſs of our Allicthould be an emen | 
. for t us to redonble our endeavours. rather than dere den . bel maſt: 

vern our. ſelves by example, let us rather, imitate the. ind ach 
ivity'of the common an Mag hg. 1 eneſs wad eller -of ow 


fon: 10 8 pk lp 5 5 


* 


biene e e eee 


We have thy 
f. the r The French. pak makes: ar us kr les ges ps a 

4 King: by him to ſet over us, and: hath: very lately augn 10 e | 
kis court,. to let us ſee how: much he Mae that deſign at his heart. Fe 
ok tlie nations in war with him, ſhould they ever Allo his hands, won 
toſe their religion or form of government, or interfere at preſent with 


him in matters of commerce. The Dusch whoare lkely.ro-bethe great- 
eft loſers after the Britains, have but lictle trade to the: Lesung in com- 


Fee with ours, have no conſiderable plantgtions or commerce in the 
Heß. Indies, or any woollen- manufactures for Hain; not to memmiogtba : 
ſtrong barrier r they bare e Freed barwregy 1 nge a det 
e 85 9198 N ee 
But After al, every" nation in the <opfedpracy” hex the fame 
complaint, and fancies it ſelf the greateſt ſufferer by the War. 
Indeed in ſo common a preſſure, let the weight be never, ſo. 
equally diſtributedz every one will be molt ſenſible of that that part 


which lies on his own ſhoulders. We furniſh, 1 diſpute, more 
than 2. her branch, of: the W buf, 1 que an is, 3 0. 


- 


tA Gr ate; 2 0 


gehe theyre Paid, for. -ontribution 
what would have Ffargiſhe out their N eee * 

1 Wan "=. 10 wi! TO av, Ty. fl; vc "i 1517 005 . 

-; There, Are others who wilb object the poverty of the E ay the 


diſficukies it woulch ind in furniſhing . greater ſupplies. ta the war than it 
80 at preſent. Po ſchis we might. anſwer, that if the nation were 
really as poor; aS Anis objedion makes it, it / ſnould be an argument for en : 
faroing rather than · diminiſning our preſent efforts againit France. The 
ſiakiog our. taxes; for. a years would be ons a temporary relief, and 
in a little time occaſion. far 7 55 impoſitions, than thoſe: which are 
1 upon ug Whereas the feaſonable.expence of part of our riches, 
Wil not only preſerve the reſt; but by. len uſe of them procure 
Taibaddonstoque E er K BY be eas er e lar. 


4 yp rae y e eee eee its > aiding roo 
of di the multitude of its inhabitants, its convenient harbours; both 


for the Orrum and Mediterranean, and its preſent correſpondence with 
_theHeftedndizs,-is: nat to compare with Great Brituis in this particular. 
. ſball tranſoribe word for wordt the paſſage . of a late e e | 
Authors whichywill lay this matter inits fulblight;- and leave the wunde 
to make the counter - part of the Parallel between the two nations. 
According to all the inquiries that Fhave been ahle to make Airing 


41 ſevenal years, in which Ihave appiiedt my ſelf to this ſort of remarks, . 
this kingdom 


have obſerved; that about:a-tenth-part-of the people of 
ob: are redueed to beggary, and-aze-aftual/beggars.” Phat among the nine 
other parts, five are not in a condition to give alms or relief to thoſe- 


. aforementioned, being very near reduced themſelves to the fame miſe- 
C rable condition. Of the four other remaining parts; three are very 

455 uneaſy in their circumſtances, and embaraſfed with dehts. and: ws 
% ſuits, In the tenth part, Lreckon the Soldiers, Lawyers, Eccleſiaſticks, 
«. Merchants and ſubſtantial Citizens, whieh cannot make up more than-a 
4 hundred thouſand families. And I believe I ſhould not be miſtaken, if 
4 hould ſay, that there are not / above ten thouſand of theſe families, 
nba are very much at- their ene: -and if out of theſe ten thoufind 
” We 


7 FEM 


[ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


ht — 


E 


4 


* 


_ diftributed, that moſt of the community are at their eaſe, though fe: 


: receipts of cuſtoms, or more numerc 
manufactures than ſhe has at preſent: In hort, the fits in the midit of a 
mighty affluence of all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. If our 


318 be preſent ate . 
a employed in 


* we ſhould take' the men t 2 


& their de pendents and s 8, as al 9. oſe 
« main will be furpriſingly little. Diæme Riya 2 Pi 239010. e e 3G 


if 


h le 
« by his Dante © with a4 feu Waden the 


What a dreadful account is this of e 0 f.people 5 for 
ry many the Author reckons in chat Kin dom... de 


„with out re- 


: fleding on the abſurdity of a form of: Aer Va farce. 2 


; fellow-creatures? - But this is not our - affait at, pre this 1 Ti "Lab n : 


If we run over the other nations of Zurope;that ** ede be 


FP preſent war, we ſhall only paſs through ſo many different ſce lee 


verty. Spain, Portugal, and Savoy are reduced; to great; extremities. 


Germany is exhauſted to the laſt degree in many parts of it, and 1 in others 

plundered of all ſhe had left. Holland indeed flouriſhes. above the reſt 

in wealth and plenty: but if awe conſider the infinite indu bry and penu·- 

riouſneſs of that people, the*coarſeneſs' of their food and raiment, their 


little indulgences of pleaſure and” ext „ it 18 no Wonder that notwith- 
ſtanding they furniſh as as great taxes as their neighbours, they make a bet 


ter figure under them. Im a commonwealth there are not ſo many over- 


grown eſtates as in monarchies, the wealth. of the country 1s: ſo equally. 


Mare 
placed in extraordinary points of ſplendor and magnificence. But. not- 


| withſtanding theſe circumſtances may very! much contribute. to, the ſeems... 
ing proſperity of the Unite# Provinces,” we know they. are indebted. 
many millions more than their Whole republick is worth, and if we 


conſider the variety of taxes and impoſitions they groan under at a time 
when their private diſſenſions run high, and ſome of .the wealthieſt parts 
of the government refuſe to bear their ſhare in the publick expence, we 
ſhall not think the condition of that people ſo mach to be chyied as ſome; l 
amongſt us would willingly repreſent it. 1 
Nor is Great Britain only rich as ſhe ſtands in eee with other 
States, but is really ſo in her own intrinſick wealth. She had never more 
ſhips at ſea, greater quantities of merchandiſe in her warehouſes, larger 
us commodities riſing out of her 


ſilver and gold diminiſhes, our publick credit continues unimpaired, and 


if we are in want of bullion, it lies in our own power to ſupply our ſelves. 
| The 


Dn Neth 2 17 gn mintation.. 319 
The old Nos 4 Scherl, whe hen n he heard hu 80 army complain of thirſt, 
ſhewed them he pri 1805 rivers that the enemy's camp. 
It is our own' cafe : the rout of a Spaniſh army would make us maſters 
of the Indies. 

If Prince Eugene takes upon re the command. of the confederate 
forces in Catalonia, and meets, with that ſupport from the alliance which 
they are capable 0 "biving him, we have a fair proſpect of reducing Spain 
to the Es, obedience of the houſe of Auſtria. The Sileſian fund (to 
the immortal reputation of thoſe. generous patriots who were concerned 
in it) enabled that Prince to make a conqueſt of Iraq, at a time when 
our affairs were mote deſperate there, than they are at preſent in the 
kingdom of Spain. 

When our Parliament has done their utmoſt, another publick-ſpirited 
project of the ſame nature, which the common enemy could not fore- 
ſee nor prepare againſt, might in all probability ſet King Charles upon 
the throne for which he hath ſo long contended. - One pitched battle 
would determine the fate of the Spanſh continent. 
Let us therefore exert the united ſtrength of our whole Iſland, and 
by that means FE. a new life and ſpirit into the confederates, who have 
their eyes fixed upon us, and will abate or increaſe their preparations ac- 
cording to the example that is ſet them. We ſee the neceſlity of an aug- 
metitation if we intend to bring the enemy, to reaſon, or reſcue our 
country from the miſeries that may befal it; and we find our ſelves in a 
condition of making ſuch an augmentation as, by the bleſſing of God, 
cannot but prove effectual. If we carry it on vigorouſly, we ſhall gain 
for our ſelves and our poſterity a long, a glorious and a laſting peace ; 
but if we negle& ſo fair an opportunity, we may be willing to employ 
all our hands, and all our treaſures, when it will be too late; and ſhall he 
tormented with one of the moſt melancholy reflexions of an rl 
heart, That it was once in our power to have made our ſelves and our. 


children happy. 
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Thal and Convittion of Cuumt Ta tte. 


= Defendant; as it was tried on the 18th of June, in the thirteenth 
year of her Majeſty's reign; and ih the year of the Lord 1713. I hall 


therefore Kitt my countrymen à ſhort and faithful account of that whole 


lars relating to the perſon and character of the ſaid Plaintiff Goodman 

Goodman Fut is allowed by every body to be a plaini-fpoken perſon 
ald a fan 6f Very few Wörds. Trepes und figutes arc his averſion. He 
affirms every thing roundly, without any art, rhetorick; or cireumlocuti- 


25 He is a declared ehemy t6 all kinds of ceremony and &omplaiſance. 
e 


flatters tio bödy. Yet 16 great is his natural eloquence; that he cuts 
down the fineft orator, and defif6ys the beſt:comtived argument; as foon 
as ever he pets himſelf tõ be Heard, He never applies to the paſſions or 
prejudices of his audience: when they liſten with attention and honeſt 
minds, He flever falls of carrying his point. He appeared ina ſuit of Eng- 
7% bröad- cloth, vety plains But fich. Every thing he wore was ſubſtan- 
tial, honeſt, home- ſpun ware, His cane indeed came from the Ea. In. 
dies, and two or tlitee Httle fiperfidities from Tyte, arid other parts. 
It is faid chat he encottaged RIMAIP with x bottle of neat Pers before 
be appeared at the tryal. He was huzzaed: into the Court by feveral 
thouſands of Waters, Cunbiexꝝ Tauer Dyers Packers; Calendtrs, 
Setters, Sill men, Fplnnent, DYefers; Whitfters, Winders, Me#cers, 
Throwſhers, Sutar-bthers, Diterr Due, Hure, Planters, Mer- 
chants, and FiſbeYMtr; Wis all unatsüfty declared thin they could not 


| 81.2 i Every 


Ax whole Nation is at preſent very inquiſitive after the proceed- | 
ings in the cauſe of Govdman F#, Plaintiff, and Count Tarif, 


344 The Try of ch TARIT * 
Fyery 18 oy was 8 Ger goyed to Beer chat the good "mari 100 ed m e . 


town. no ſooner made his appearance in Cort, but feveral öf his. 
friends fell a weeping at the fi ght of him: for indeed he had not been 


ſeen there three years before. * 
The charge he exhibited againſt Count Tariff was drawn, up. in the, 


following articles. 
I. That the faid Count had given in falſe a and fraudulent reports in the 


name of the Plaintiff. 
II. That the ſaid Count had tampered with the ſaid Plaintiff, and made 


uſe of many indirect methods to bring him over to his party. _ 
III. That the ſaid Count had wilfully and knowingly traduced the ſaid 
Plaintiff, having miſrepreſented him in many cunnin ly- deviſed ff e 1 5 


as a perſon in the French intereſt. 
IV. That the ſaid Count had „N in the preſence of ie ſive 


hundred perſons, that he had heard the Plaintiff ſpeak. in derogation of 
the Portugueſe, Spaniards, Italians, Hollanders, and others 3, who were' 
the perſons whom the ſaid; Plaintiff had always favoured i in bis Lu 
and whom he ſhould always continue to favour. NY Rn 

V. That the ſaid Count had given a very diſadvantageous relation of 
three great farms, which had long flouriſhed under the care and fuperin- 
tendency: of the Plaintiff. 

VI. That he would have obliged the owners of the fila farms to bu uy 
up many commodities which grew upon their own lands. That he would 
have taken away the labour from the tenants, and put it into t. the hands of 
ſtrangers. That he would have Jeflened and deſtroyed the produce of . 
the ſaid farm. | 

That by theſe and many other wicked Jevices he would have ſtarved 
many honeſt day-labourers; have impoveriſhed t the owner, and have til 
led his farms with beggars, Ge. 

VII. That the ſaid Count had either ſunk or miſ-laid ſeveral books, pa- 

s, and receipts, by which the Plaintiff might ſooner have found means to 
vindicate himſelf from ſuch calumnies, aſperſions, and miſrepreſentations. 

In all theſe particulars Goodman Fa# was very ſhort but pithy: for, 
as I faid before, he was a plain home - ſpun man. His yea was yea, and his 
nay, nay. He had further ſo much of the Quaker i in him, that he never 
ſwore, but his affirmation. was as valid as another's oath. 

It was obſerved, that Count Tarif endeavoured to brow-beat the Plain- 
tiff all the while he was ſpeaking: but though he was not ſo impudent as 


the Count, he was Ker whit as ſturdy; and when it came to the Count's 
turn 


1 
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turn to ſpeak, old. Fa## ſo flared: him in the face, after his plain, down- 
right Way, that the Count. was very often ſtruck dumb, and forced to 
hold his tongue, in the middle of his diſcourſe, | 
More witneſſes appeared on this occaſion to atteſt Goodman Fachs ve- 
racity than eyer were ſeen in.a court of juſtice. His cauſe was pleaded 
by the ableſt men in the kingdom; among whom was a Gentleman of Se 
folk who did him ſignal ſervice. . c 

Count Tariſf appeared juſt the reverſe of Goodman Fa. He was 
dreſſed, i in a fine brocade waſlcoat,. curiouſly, embroidered” with Flower- 
de-luces. He wore alſo a broad-brimmed hat, a ſhoulder-knot, and a 

Hair of ſilver- clocked ſtockins. His ſpeeches were accompanied with 
much geſture and grimace. He abounded in empty phraſes, ſuperficial 
flouriſhes, violent affertions, and feeble proofs. © To be brief, he had all 
the-French aſſurance, cunning, and volubility of tongue; and would moſt * 
certainly have carried his cauſe, had he dealt with any one rern in 
the World beſides Goodman Fa. 

The Count being called upon to anſwer to the churge whidh had been 
made againſt him, did it after a manner peculiar to the family of the Ta- 
riffs, viz. by railing and calling names, 

Hein the firſt place accuſed his adverſary of n magnatum, 
and of ſpeaking againſt his ſuperiors. with ſaucineſs and contempt. ' As 
the plain good man was not of a make to have any friends at Court, he 

as a little ſtartled at this accuſation, till at length he made it appear, that 
it was impoſſible for any of his family to be either ſaucy or cringing; for 
that their character was, above all others in the world, to do what was 
required of them by the Court, that is, To S PEAK THE Taurn AND 
NOTHING, BUT THE TRUTH, 

The Count i in the next place aſſured the Court, that his antagoniſt has 
taken upon him a wrong name, having curtailed it of two or three let- 
ters; for that in reality his name was not Fact but Faction. The 
Count. was ſo pleaſed with this conceit, that for an hour together he re- 

peated it in every ſentence; calling his antagoniſt's aſſertions, the reports 

of faction; his friends, the ſons of faction; the teſtimonies of his wit- 
neſſes, the dictates of faction: nay, with ſuch a degree of impudence 

did he puſh this matter, that when he heard the cries of above a milli- 

on of people ' begging for their bread, he termed the prayers and im- 

portuniries of ſuch a ſtarving multitude, the CL.amours or Faction. 

Wi As ſoon as the Count was driven out of this device, he affirmed round- 


Fi in the Court that F. ACT Was not an Engliſman by birth, but that he 
„ 
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of Drntch ati and nes in 1 H, au. * conſequence. f_'this 
viof Deck cr to rally the poor Puaintiff under 5 Wc ae 5 
VAN Fx; which took pretty well with the fimpletons' of hib Party, 
che 2 of ſenſe did not think the jeſt worth Mt their lands and dene. 
"When Vii Cowit pad fidhſhed his ſpeech; he deſſted leave 171 call in 
tis Wineſes Which was granted: when indifiedihtbly there cam © the 
bar a man witha hat drawn over his eyes in ſuch a manner ice A 11575 


pollible to ſee bis fiice. He ſpoke in the ſpirit, nay in the very, language of 


the Count, repeated his arguments, and confirmed his e 8 
asked His name; be faid the world called him Reer 


bis reyes name, his age, His Iineage, his religion, bis phac 80 ah. den 
- articulars, which for certain df he Was x ged. 20, cc 


ſet him aulde a8 a pero Un ualifted to Bak his. teſtimony, in a at tre 
aftice; adviſing him at the ſame time, as he tend. Sears, to forbear 
wttering fuch tiorotions falhoods as he had then, d. Thie witge 
however perfilted in his cohrutnaey, telling then | ery fotry to ft 


e Was 17 
that not withſtanding what he had ſaid; they were reſolved to be a8. arrant 
fools as all their forefathers had been for a hundred years befpft Tem, 
There came” up another witneſs, who ſpoke much to the repuratior of 
Count Tarif. This 'whs a tall, black, bluſtering perſon, dreſſed in a C. 


niſhß habit, with a plume of feathers on his eld. a. Gol 4700 this 
neck, ant? a long Tojedb Kicking out by his fide: is 


arments were ſo 
coveted” wich tinſel and ſpahgles, that 1 a diſtance he Kae to he made 
up of ver and göld. He called himfelf Dos Ass HEN ro, and menti- 


oned ſeveral nach that had ſought his 11 0 bur declared that he 
Had been gumed over by the Count; and that he was come into theſe 


parts to enrich every one that heard fim: The Court was at firſt” my 
well pleaſed with his figure, and the promiſes he made chem; but 


examination found him a true Saamiurd: nothing but ffiow and beggiry. 
For it was fully proved, that E lending tht boaſts and appearance 


which he made, he was not v 4 rost? nay, that upon calling up his 


Foxefr a pf g up hi 
anal expences, with the dedts nd Aeültbrchrer which lay upon his 
eſtate, he was worſe than nothing; 


There appeared another witrefs in fitvour of the Connr, who ſpoke with 
ſo much violence and warmth; that the Court begun to lifter to him very 
attentively; till upon hearing his name they found he was a notorious 


Knight of the poſt, being kept in pay; to give his teſtimony on all occaſi- 


Ons 


abuſed almoſt every man in England, that deſerved well of his coun- 
try. He called Goodman Fat a lyar, a ſeditious perſon, a traytor, and a 
rebel; and ſo much incenſed the honeſt man, that he would certainly 
have knocked him down if he could have come at him. It was allowed 


by every body, that ſo foul-mouthed a witneſs never.appeared in any cauſe. 


Seeing ſeveral perſons of great eminence, who had maintained the cauſe 
of Goodman Fact, he called them ideots, blockheads, villains, knaves, 
infidels, atheiſts, apoſtates, fiends, and devils: never did man ſhow ſo 
much eloquence i in ribaldry. The Court was at length ſo juſtly provok- 
ed with this fellow's behaviour, who ſpared no age, nor ſex, nor profeſſi- 
on, which had ſhown any friendſhip or inclination for the Plaintiff, that 
ſeveral began to whiſper to one another, it was high time to bring him 
to puniſhment. ' But the witneſs over-hearing the word Pillory repeated 
twice or thrice, flunk away privately, and hid himſelf among the people. 

After a full hearing on both ſides, Count Tariſt was caſt, and Good- 
man Fa# got his cauſe; but the Court ſitting late, did not think it fit at 
that time to give him coſts, or indeed to enter into that matter. The 
honeſt man immediately retired, after having aſſured his friends, that at 


any time when the Count ſhould appear on the like occaſion, he would 


undertake their defence, and come to their aſſiſtance, if they would be at 
the pains to find him out. 

It is incredible, how general a joy Goodman Facts ſucceſs 3 in 
the city of London; there was nothing to be ſeen or heard the next day, 
but ſhaking of hands, congratulations, reflections on the danger they had 
eſcaped: and gratitude to thoſe who had delivered them from it. 

The night concluded with balls, bonfires, ringing of bells, and the 


like publick demonſtrations of Joy. 
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ons Where it Was wanted. This was the EXAMINE, R3 3 2 erin! who had 
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The WH1G-EXAMINER. N 


Fh, September 1 14. e : 


* 
*ͤͤ A AE 


N eſtia mens hominum fati ſortiſque „ 
Et ſervare modum, rebus ſublata ſecundis ! 
Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 


Intaftum P allanta, & cum foha * diemque 
Oderit- — 


2 — 
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HE deſign of this work is to cenſure the writings of others, and 


| to give all perſons a rehearing, who have ſuffered under any un- 
juſt ſentence of the Examiner. As that Author has hitherto pro- 


. . ceeded, his paper would have been more properly entitled the Executio- 

ner: at leaſt his examination is like that which is made by the rack and 
wheel. I have always admired a Critic that has diſcovered the beauties 
of an author, and Never knew one who made it his buſineſs to lach the 
faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himſelf; as the hang- 
man is generally a worſe malefactor, than the criminal that ſuffers by his 
hand. To prove what I ſay, there needs no more than to read the an- 
notations which this Author has made upon Dr. Garth's Poem, with the 
preface in the front, and a riddle at the end of them. To begin with the 
firſt: Did ever an advocate for a party open with ſuch an unfortunate aſ- 
ſertion? The collective body of the Whigs have already engroſſed our ri- 
ches. That is, in plain Engliſh, the Whigs are poſſeſſed of all the riches 
in the nation. Is not this giving up all he has been contending for theſe 
{ix weeks? Is there any thing more reaſonable, than that thoſe who have 
all the riches of the nation in their poſſeſſion, or if he likes his own 
phraſe better, as indeed I think it is ſtronger, that thoſe who have alrea- 


dy engroſſed our riches, ſhould have the management of our publick Trea- 
+ L 2 | {ur &g 


— — —x xx 
* 
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ſure, and the direction of our fleets and armies? But let ue 
Their repreſcutatiue th Kit. Cat laue preteudad i mate 4 
of our ſeuſe. Well, but what does all this end in? If the author means 
any thing, it is this, That to- prevent ſuch a Monopoly of ſenſe, he is re- 
ſolved to deal init himſelf by retail, and fell a pennyworth of it every 
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week. In what follows, there is ſuch a ſhocking familiarity) both): in his 
railleries and civilities, that one cannot long be in doubt who is the Au- 
thor. The remaining. part of the preface has ſo much of the pedant, and 
ſo little of the converſation of men in it, that [ſhall Ray it aha and ha- 
Ren to the Tiddles, which are a8 follows... deter en gon: en- 


. The RIDDLE. . 1. 

\ PHINX was 4 monſter, that nn ear r 

M hate ver ſtrangen ſhe could Les La. 0 oatendl 014K 

Unleſs his ready is di lud. | Boll: a6. n 
The ſubtle riddle ſhe propos d. (ON bag 

Oedipus was reſolved to go, M1 
Aud try what. ſirength of parts could dos 
Says Sphinx, Ou this depends your fates ft +9 . 27 

 Telf neubau, 0 
Which has four fret at morning brigb?s?s̃ 

Har two at noon, and three at niche? HK OLDS) 24462 208k, 11: 

'Tis man, ſaid he, who weak by nature, 

At firſt creeps, like his fedlow-creatares.. inte 09) bree 
Vpon all four As years accru rf 1 
IWith ſturdy fleps he walks on two- 71 a 
In age; at length, grown weak and ſich, 

For his third leg adopts the ſlick. 

Now in your turn, tis juft, methinks, 
Tou ſhould reſolve me, Madam Sphinx, 
What ſtranger creature yet is he, 

Who has four legs; then two; then three; 
Then loſes one, then gets two more, 

And runs away at laſt on four. 


The firſt part of this little myſtical Poem is an old riddle, which. » we 
could have told the meaning of, had not the. Author: given himſelf the 
trouble of explaining it; but as for the expoſition. of the ſecond, he leaves 
us altogether in the dark, Tho riddle runs thus: What creature is it that 

walks 
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Walks upon four legs in the morning, two legs at noon, and three legs at 
night? This he ſolves, as our forefathers havè done for theſe two thou- 
ſand years; and not according to Rabelait, who gives another reaſon 
why a man is ſaid to be a creature with three legs at night. Then followis 
the ſecond riddle: What creature, ſays he, is it that firſt uſes four legs; 
then two legs, then three legs; then loſes one leg, then gets two legs, 
and at laſt runs away upon four legs? Were I diſpoſed to be ſplenatick, 
I ſhould ask if there was any thing in the new garland of riddles /o und, 
fo childiſh, or fo flat : But though I dare not go ſo far as that, I ſhalt 
take upon me to ſay, that the Author has ſtollen his hint out of the gar- 
land, from a riddle-which I was better acquainted with than the Nile when 
I was but twelve years old. It runs thus, Riddle my riddle my ree, what 
is this? Two legs ſat upon three legs, and held one leg in her hand; in 
came four legs, and ſnatched away one leg; up ſtarted two legs, and flung 
three legs at four legs, and brought one leg back again, This Enigma, 
joined with the foregoing two, rings all the changes that. can be made 
upon four legs. That I may deal more ingenuouſly. with my Reader than 
the abovementioned Enigmatiſt has done, I ſhall preſent him with a key 
to my riddle; which upon application he will find exactly fitted to all the 
words of it: one leg is a leg of mutton, two legs is a ſervant maid, three 
legs is a joint ſtool, which in the Sphinx's. country was called a tripode ; 

as. four legs is a dog, who in all nations and ages has been reckoned a 
quadruped. We have now the expoſition of our firſt and third riddles 
upon legs; let us here if you pleaſe, endeavour to find out the meaning 
of our ſecond, which is thus in the Author's words: 


What ſtranger creature yet is he, 

That has four legs, then two, then three; 

Then loſes one, then gets two more, 

And runs away at laft on fur? f | 

This riddle, as the Poet tells us, was propoſed by Oedipus to the Sphinx, 

after he had given his ſolution to that which the Sphinx had propoſed 
to him. This Oedipus, you muſt underſtand, though the people did not 
believe it, was ſon to a King of Thebes, and bore a. particular grudge to 
the Tre r of that Kingdom; which made him ſo bitter upon H. L. in 


this Enigma. 1 
What ſtranger creature yet is he, 


2 | That bas four legs, then two, then three? 
| $913 1. . By 
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ſure; and the direction of our fleets and armies? But let ue proceed: 
Their repreſentatiue thè Kit Cat laue preteudad io mate a Monopoly 
of our ſeuſe. Well, but what does all this end in? If the author means 
any thing, it is this, That to- prevent ſuch a. Monopoly of ſenſe, he is re- 

ſolved to deal in ĩt himſelf by retail, and ſell a pennyworth of it every 
week. In what follows, there is ſuch a ſhocking familiarity: both in his 
railleries and civilities, that one cannot long be in doubt who is the Au- 
thor. The remaining. part of the preface has ſo much of the pedant, and 
ſo little of the converſation of men in it, that L ſhall wit 1t- edgy 04 b 
* to the EIT: which are as follows. derem dogg aur 
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\ PHINX was 4 monſter, that en ear Mr 
M hate ver ſtrangen ſhe could ger; . bar. dri ene gots 
Onleſs his ready Wit difetds'd. eto; elk 
- The ſubtle riddle ſhe propos d. (OL 1 , ban 
__ Oedipus was reſolved to go, 
Aud FY Hat. ſtreng 2 of parts could do- | 4 il t. 
Says Sphinx, Ou this depends your fate; 450 ben ot 
Tell ne uhat animal is bat. 
Which has four feet at morning brigbbt?s?ʒs on 
. Has two at noon, and three at night? Wk ee e 208] 1155; 53 
Tis man, ſaid he, who weak by nature, OO ob 
At firſt creeps, like his Fellow-creaturey. Boise: as; ob: on 
_ Upon all four: As years accrue nn i | 51a 
With ſturdy ſteps he walks on two: TRE | 
In age; at length, grown weak and i ch, 
For his third leg adopts the ſtick. 
Now in your turn, tis juft, methinks, 
Tou ſhould refolve me, Madam Sphinx, 
What ſtranger creature yet is he, 
Who has four legs; then tuo, then hs. 2 
Then loſes one, then gets two more, 
And runs away at laſt on four. 


The firſt part of this little myſtical Poem is an old riddle, which we 
could have told the meaning of, had not the. Author given himſelf the 
trouble of explaining it; but as for the expoſition of the ſecond, he leaves 
us altogether in the dark. The riddle runs thus: What creature is it that 

Walks 
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walks upon four legs in the morning, two legs at noon, and three legs at 
night? This he ſolves, as our forefathers have: done for theſe two thou- 
fand years; and not according to Rabe/azs, who gives another reaſon 
why a man is ſaid to be a creature with three legs at night. Then follows 
the ſecond riddle: What creature, ſays he, is it that firſt uſes four legs; 
then two legs, then three legs; then loſes one leg, then gets two legs, 
and at laſt runs away upon four legs? Were I diſpoſed to be ſplenatick, 
T ſhould ask if there was any thing in the new garland of riddles /o ud, 
fo childiſh, or /o flat But though I dare not go ſo far as that, I ſhalt 
take upon me to ſay, that the Author has ſtollen his hint out of the gar- 
land, from a riddle which I was better acquainted with than the Nile when 
was but twelve years old. It runs thus, Riddle my riddle my ree, what 
is this? Two legs fat upon three legs, and held one leg in her hand; in 
came four legs, and ſnatched away one leg; up ſtarted two legs, and flung 
three legs at four legs, and brought one leg back again, This Enigma, 
joined with the foregoing two, rings all the changes that can be made 
upon four legs. That I may deal more ingenuouſly. with my Reader than 
the abovementioned Enigmatiſt has done, I ſhall preſent him with a key 
to my riddle; which upon application he will find exactly fitted to all the 
words of it: one leg is a leg of mutton, two legs is a ſervant maid, three 
legs is a joint ſtool, which in the Sphinx's. country was called a tripode ; 
as. four legs is a dog, who in all nations and ages has been reckoned a 
quadruped. We have now the expoſition of our firſt and third riddles 
upon legs; let us here if you pleaſe, endeavour to find out the meaning 
of our ſecond, which is thus in the Author's words: 


What ſtranger creature yet is he, 

That has four legs, then two, then three; 

Then loſes one, then gets two more, 

And runs away at laſt on four? | 
This riddle, as the Poet tells us, was propoſed by Oedipus to the Sphinx, 
after he had given his ſolution to that which the Sphinx had propoſed 

to him. This Oedipus, you muſt underſtand, though the people did not 
believe it, was ſon to a King of Thebes, and bore a particular grudge to 
the Tre r of that Kingdom; which made him ſo bitter upon H. L. in 


this Enigma. 
What ſtranger creature yet is he, 
| That bas four legs, then two, then three ? 


* 


By 
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man at Thebes: being weal na- 


By which he intimates, that this great man 
ture, as he admirably expreſſes it, could not walk as ſoon as he was born, 


but, like other children, fell upon all four when he attempted it; chat he 
afterwards went upon two legs, like other men; and that in his more ad- 
vanced age, he got a white ſtaff in Queen Focaffa's court, which the Au- 


thor calls his third leg. Now it ſo happened that the Treaſurer fell, and 
by that means broke his third leg, which is intimate 
Then loſes one.. Thus far 1 da we have rravelled Nr the Te 


by the next words, 


with good ſucceſs. 


What ſtranger creature yet is 105 13 . i 
That has four legs, £0EM FO r three? i 
Then hoſes one 


But now comes the Aifficulty that has puzzled che whole rown, HO 
which I muſt confeſs has kept me awake for theſe three my 2796 


— gets two mor. RL 111780 


Aud runs awiy M oa a + Cie 
Lat laſt thought the treaſurer of Thebes alight ſlave: walked: 1 5 an 
ches, and ſo ran away on four legs, vig. two natural and two artificial. 
But this I have no authority for; and therefore upon mature conſidera- 
tion do find that the words {Then gets two more) are only Greek ex 
pletives, introduced to make up the verſe, and to ſignify nothing; and 
that runs, in the next line, ſhould be rides. I ſhall therefore reſtore the 
true ancient reading of this . after which It will 0 able to Explain 


it ſelf. | 0 | ex 
| _ Oedipus ſpeaks: e 1 


Now in your turn, tis juſt methinks, 

You ſhould reſolue me, Madam Sphinx, 
What ſtranger creature yet is he, 

H ho has four legs, then two, then three; 
Then loſes one, then gains two more, 

And rides away at laſt on four? 


I muſt now inform the Reader, that Thebes was on ths continent, fo that 
it was caſy for a man to ride out of his dominions on horſeback, an ad- 
vantage that a Britiſß Stateſman would be deprived of. If he would run 
away, he muſt do it i an open boat; for to ſay of an Engliſhman in this 
ſenſe, that he runs away on all four, would be as rnb as to Adern 

Ipurs 


* 
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ay, to 

Before | take my farewel of this ſubje&, I fhall adviſe the Author for 
the future to ſpeak his meaning more plainly. I allow he has a happy 
talent at doggrel, when he writes upon a known ſubject: where he tells 

us in plain intelligible language, how Hriſca's ladle was loſt in one hole, 
and Hays Carvels finger in another, he is very jocular and diverting; 
but when he wraps a lampoon in a riddle, he muſt conſider that his jeſt 
is loſt to every one, but the few merry wags that are in the ſecret. This 
is making darker ſatyrs than ever Per ſius did. After this curſory view of 
the Examiner's performance, let us conſider his remarks upon the Doct- 
or's. That general piece of raillery which he paſſes upon the Doctor's 
conſidering the Treaſurer in ſeveral different views, is that which might, 
fall upon any Poem in Waller, or any other writer who has diverſity of 
thoughts and alluſions: and tho' it may appear a pleaſant ridicule to an 
ignorant Reader, is wholly groundleſs and unjuſt. I do likewiſe diſſent 
with the Examiner, upon the phraſes of paſſions being poiſed, and of the 
retrieving merit from dependence, which are very beautiful and poetical. 
It is the fame cavilling ſpirit that finds fault with that expreſſion of the 
* romp. of peace among the woes of war, as well as of offering unasked. As 
for the Nile, how Icarus and Phaeton came to be joined with it, I can- 
not conceive. I muſt confeſs they have been formerly uſed to repreſent 
the fate of raſh ambitious men; and I cannot imagine why the Author 
ſhould deprive us of thoſe particular Similes for the future. The next 
Criticiſm upon the ſtars, ſeems introduced for no other reaſon but to 
mention Mr. Bzcker/taff, whom the Author every where endeavours to 
imitate and abuſe. But I ſhall refer the Examiner to the frog's advice to 
her little one, that was blowing it ſelf up to the ſize of an Ox: 


——Non ſi te ruperis, inquit, 
Par eris— 


The alluſion to the victim may be a Gallimatia in French politicks, but 
is an apt and noble alluſion to a true Engliſh ſpirit. And as for the Ex- 
aminer's remarks on the word bleed (though a man wou'd laugh to ſee 
impotent malice ſo little able to contain it ſelf) one cannot but obſerve 
in them the temper of the Banditti whom he mentions in the ſame paper, 
who always murder where they rob. The laſt obſervation is upon the line, 

Ingratitude's a weed of every clime. Here he is very much out of humour 
with the Doctor, for having called that the weed, which Dryden only 
terms the growrh, of every Clime. But, for God-fake, why ſo much ten- 
derneſs for ingratitude? But 
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But I ſhall ſay no more, We are now. in an age K wherein . 
ert ons. muſt paſs for arguments: and I. d queſtion but the ſame, 
Who has endeavoured here to prove. that he who wrote the Diſpenſary 
was no Poet, will very ſuddenly a to . l * Nr 
the battle of Ms is no ne 8 . 
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- Never, yet knew an Author that. had not. bis admirers. * nd 


Ouarles have paſſed through ſeveral. editions, and pleaſe. as many 
Readers, as Dryden and Tillotſon : The Examiner had not written 
two half ſheets of paper, before he met with one that was aſtoniſhed at 
the force he was maſter of, and approaches him with awe, when he men- 
tions State-ſubjects, as encroaching on the province that belonged to him, 
and treating of things that deſerved to paſs under his pen. The ſame 
humble Author tells us, that the Examiner can furniſh mankind with an 
Antidote to the poyſon that is ſtattered through: the nation. This crying: 
up of the Examiner's Antidote, puts me in mind of the firſt appearance 
that. a celebrated Freuch quack made in the ſtreets of Paris. A little 
boy walked before him, publiſhing, with a ſhrill voice, Mon pere guertt 
toutes ſortes de maladies, My father cures all ſorts of diſtemperc TO 
which the Doctor, who walked behind him, added in a grave and com- 
poſed manner, Lenfant dit vrai, The child ſays true. | 

That the Reader may ſee what party the Author of this 1 Is of, 1 
| ſhall ſhew how he ſpeaks of the French King and the Duke of Arjan, 
and how of our greateſt Allies, the Emperor of Germany and the States- 
General. In the mean while the French Ki. mg has withdrawn his troops 
from Spain, and has put it out of his power to reſtore that monarchy to 
us, was he reduced low enongh really to deſire to do it, The Dube of 
Anjou has had leiſure to take off thoſe whom he ſuſpected, to confirm his 
friends, to regulate his revenues, fo increaſe and form his . and 


' .above 
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bove all 165i that ſpirit in the Spaniſh uation, "which @ flicteſſion of 
lazy ani indolent Princes had lalltd aftrep. From. hence it apptars pro- 

Jail enough, that if the war continue much langer on the Preſent Es | 
inflead of regaining Spain, we ſhall find the Dake F Anjou i 4 condi- 
tios to pay the debt of gratitude, and ſupport the grandfather in his de- 
clining years ; by whoſe arms, in the days of his infancy, he was upheld. 
What expreſſions. of renderneſs, duty, and ſubmiſſion | The Panegyrick 
on the Duke of Axon, is by much thE beſt written part of this whole 
Letter; the Apology for the French: King is indeed the fame which the 
Poſt-boy has often made, but worded with greater deference and reſpect 
to-that-great-Prince: There are many ſtrokes of the Author's good-will 
to our confederates, the Dutch and the Emperor, in ſeveral parts of this 
notable Epiſtle ; I ſhall only quote one of them, alluding to the concern 
which the Bank, the States-General, and the Emperor, expreſſed for 
the Miniſtry, by their humble PIN to Her Majeſty, in theſe 


| words, 
Nor duunted yet, they reſolve to try 4 new expedient; ted the intereſt 


NT ir t be repreſented as mſeparable from rhat of rhe Minifter . 


Hlaud dubitant equidem implorare quod uſquam eſt ; 
Flectere ſi nequeunt Superos, Acheronta movebunt. 


The nde of the Bank, the Dutch, and the Conrt of Vienna, are cal- 
led in as confederates to the Miniſtry. This, in the mildeſt Eugliſb it 
will bear, runs thus. They are reſobved' to look for help a they 
can find it ; if they cannot have it from heaven, they will go to hell for 
it; That is, to the members of the Bank, the Dutch, and the Court of 


Vienna, The French King, the Pope, and the Devil, have been often 


joined together by a well meaning Eugliſoman; but I am very much ſur- 
prized to ſee the Bank, the Dutch, and the Court. of Vienna, in ſuch 


company. We may ſtill ſee this Gentleman's principles. in the accounts 


which he gives of his own country: ſpeaking of he G——4, the quon- 
dam T——r, aud the J. — to, which every one knows comprehends 


the Mbigs, in their utmoſt extent; he adds, in 4 to * For 
e 3 4 the ue body of the Britiſh nation, — | 
Nos Numerus fumus. ' - 

In Engliſh, 
me are Oyphers. 
Uu How 


I. 
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Hd properly the Tories may bes Called the Whole bodyof thelBridi/p | 
nation, I leave to any one's judging? and wonder howanuthor ęan be 
fo diſreſpectful to Her "Majeſty, as to ſeparate Her in ſo ſaucy a manner 
from that part of her people, who according to che Eaminer himfelfs 
have un grole Ihe richer of Ah nation; and all this to join her withiſo 
much impudence, wunder the common denomination of Vr zu that i 
WE E Queen" uid" Tories" ark eyphers. Nor numerur fm is a ſcrap" 
Latin more impudent than Cardinal -s Ego et Ren n¹ẽ We 
find the ſame particle WE; uſed with — in 
the eighth page of this Letter; But nothing deciſiwe, nothing uhihh h 
rhe” af pearants' F earneſt, "has bern „much ar attemupredy except; that 

7 dition to Thoulon, whith* WH faffered to d def before 


<w3ſe- ex 
it hegun. Whoever did, God forgive ther: there were 1ndeed-feyeral 
ſtories of diſcoveries n by: letters and de Mere that were ſent to 
France. 154 be Ke 200 019: baoybernai 
Having Zone with che Anifion opirty ac anne ze new thall 
4 conſider bis performance; undef the three heads afiWityz-Lah ry gl 
Argument. The firſt laſh of His Satyr! falls uponlchie vr of: rer 
Britdin,- who, fays he; reſembles the famous Cemfer df Rae, in nothing 
but eſpouſing che cauſe of the vagen Bea en -Write uhgceral- 
ludes to that known verſe in Lucanmnmn .. | 


nice . 1 973 


. Vitrix, cauſa. Dit placuit, Ad 6% [> ö ob ei zi 1165 oF 


0 BfHIIXA art 10 559 ws | (98 ANI 
2 be Gods eſpouſed the cauſe of rhe comguerors, "but Cato e/peufed the cauſe 
of the vanquiſhed; The misfortune is, that this verſe was not written,pf 
Cato the Cenſor, but of Cato of Utica. How Mr. Bic benſfaf who. has 
written in favour of a party that is not vanquiſhed; reſembles the yqunger 
Cato, who ras not a Roman Cenſor, Ido not well conceive, unleſs it: be 
in ſtrugling for che liberty of his country. To ſay therefore, that, the 
Cenſor of Greum Britain feſembles that famous Cenſor of: Rome in nothing 
bar eſpouſing the \eauſe of the uanguiſped is juſt the fame as if one thauld 
ax, in regard to the many obſcure truths and ſecret. hiſtories that are 
brought ro light in this Letter that the Author of theſe new revelations, 
reſembles the ancient Author of the Revelations in nothing but ventuning 
Hir heud. Beſides that there would be no ground for ſuch a reſemblance, 
would not a man be laughed at hy every common Reader, ſhould he 


thus miſtake one St. John for another, and apply that to St. 7 obn the 


Exangeliſt I d ae to boa e the warens Nen Weds n Years 
e him? saint e " denn LIZ d NN. — 


2 0 Another 
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\\Antther: fmart auff dhe Anthog ve. meetwith,in the,fifth, pages 
where, 1withdur:anypreparatiohs.;hechreaks out.all na ſudden. into 2 
vein: of poetry; and inſtdad of. Wridg f eee 172 2 "+ BLVES 
advice:to-a:painter-in theſe ſtrong lines: Paint, Sir, aut ht force. 
aleb yon are imafter ofj kbe preſent Slate f the: Way. alrpad: and er- 
guſe ru he pablivk uiew thoſe pringiples: pou which of lates it has, been 
cartied on, ſo uipfferent from thaſe Hen cuhich it WAS; originally entered 
intb. Collect ſume feu vf the indignitits which haue been this year. f 
fred ro Her Majeſty,: and of thoſe unnatural: ſiruggles which haue be- 
trayed\the weakneſrof A ſbattered conſtitution. By the way, a man may 
be ſaid to paint a battle, or if you pleaſe, a war; but do not ſee; how 
ic is poſſible: to paint the preſent Rate of a war. $0 a man may be ſaid 
to deſctibe or to collect accounts of indignities and unnatural ſtruggles; 
but to vollect the things themſelves, is a figure which this Gentleman has 
introduced into our Engliſb proſe. Well, but what will be the uſe of 
this picture of a ſtate of the 8 and this collection of. indignities and 
ſtruggles? It ſeems the chief deſign of them is to make a dead man bluſh, 
a we may ſee in thoſe inimitable lines which immediately follow: Ard 
Whew his ir dane, D-=n hall bluſb in hit grave among the dead, Mile 
umount the living, aud euen Vol e hall feel ſome remorſe. Was there 
ever any thing, I will not ſay ſo ſtiff and ſo unnatural,” but ſo brutal and 
ſo ſilly ! this is downright hacking and hewing in Satyr. But we ſee a 
maſterpiece of this kind of writing in the twelfth page; where, withour 
any feſpect to a Dutcheſs. of Grrat. Britgin, à Princeſs of the Empire, 
and one who was a boſom friend of her Royal Miſtreſs, he calls a great 
Lady an inſolent woman, the worſt of her ſex, 4 fun, an executioner of 
vine Vengeance, a plague ; and applies to her a line which Virgil writ 
originally upon Alecto. One would think this foul · mouthed writer muſt 
have received ſome particular injuries, either from this great Lady or 
from her husband; and theſe the world ſhall be ſoon acquainted with, by 
a book which is now in the preſs, entitled, An Zfay towards Proving 
that gratitude is no virtue. This Author is ſo full of Satyr, and is 10 
angry with every one that is pleaſed with the Duke of Marlberonugh's 
victories, that he goes out of his way to abuſe one of the Queen's ſinging 
men, who it ſeems did his beſt to celebrate a thankſgiving day in an 
Anthem; as you may ſee in that paſſage: Towns have been taken, and 
' battles have been won ; the mob has gur round bone fi res, the Stentor 
f the chappel has ſtrained his throat in the gallery, and the Stentor of 
N has deafned his audience from the Pulpit, Thus you fee how 
FOE Uu e 


8 


* 
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like a true ſon of the e High-Ohuiroh; he falls upon a learned and reverend 
Prelate, and for no other erime, but for preaching with an audible voice. 
If a man lifts up his voice like a trumpet to preach ſeditian, he is received 
by ſome men as a Confeſſor; but if he cries aloud, and ſpares not, to 
animate people with deuotion and gratitude, for the greateſt publick bleſ- 
| ſings. that ever were beltawen on a finful nation, her is rexiled hn 
5 vos. (1:53 1GH 
Lpromiſed-i in the next place t to conſider the Rant Airenellan | 
ll Author, who J find takes himſelf for an Orator. mn the: firſt page he 
ll cenſures ſeveral for the poiſon which they aan. ffatter e the 
fl nation; that is, in plain Engliſh, for ſguaudering away their puifos. In 
j | the ſecond he talks of Carrying probability through the thread of a. falle; 
1 and in the third, of laying an odium at. a man's door. In thefodth he 
il riſes in his expreſſions; where he- ſpeaks, of thoſe, who. wauld perſuade: 
0 the people, that he G1 the 3 7 — and the. 3 are 
. i EE the only: objects of the confidence of the Allies, and of the fears, of” the 
T8 enemies; I would adviſe this Author to try the beauty Of this. expreſſions. 
Suppoſe a foreign Miniſter ſhould addreſs. Her Majeſty in the f ollowing, 
U manner, (for certainly it is Her Majeſty only to whom the ſenſe: of the. 
Ci compliment ought to be paid) Madam, you ate. he object of the vo ; 
dence of the Allies; or, Madam, your Majeſty is- the only, objec? of the. 
fears of the enemies. Would a man. think that. he had-learned. Zy liſh 7 
I would have the Author try, by the ſame rule, ſome of his other oats. ; 
as Page 7. where he tells us, That the ballance of power in Europe 1 : 
be. ſtill, precarious. What would a tradeſman think, if one ſfiould tell 
him in a paſſion, that his ſcales were precarious; and mean by it, that 
they were not fixed? In the thirteenth page he ſpeaks of certain profli- i 
gate wretches, who having uſurped the Royal. Seat, reſolued to venture 
overturning.the chariot of government," rather than to, loſe. their place in- 
it. A plain-{poken-man would have left the Chariot out of this ſentence, 
and ſa have made it good Engliſh. As it is there, it is not only an im- 
propriety. of ſpeech, but of * ˖15 ; it being impoſlible for a man to 
have a place in the Chariot which he drives. I would therefore adviſe 
this Gentleman, in the next edition of his Letter, to change the Chariot 
of government into the Chaz/e of government, which will ſound as well, 
and ſerve his turn much better. I could be longer on the errata of this 
very ſmall work, but will conclude this head with taking notice of a 
certain figure which was unknown to the ancients, and in which this 


Letter- writer very much excels; This is called by ſome an Aut i climax, 
— 
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an inſtance of which we have in the tenth page; where he tells us, that 


Britain may expect to have this only glory left her, Than ſpe has prove 
4 farm to the Bank, a province to Holland, and a eff to the elt 
world, I never met with ſo ſudden a downfal in ſo promiſing a ſentence; 
a jeſt to the whole world gives fuch an unexpected turn to this happy pe- 


riod, that I was heartily troubled and ſurprized to meet with it. I do 
not remember in all my reading, to have obſerved more than two cou- 


plets of verſes that have been written in tan er the n are thus 
La by Mr. Dryden: HA 
Not only London ecchoes with thy Fane; 2 
But alſs Illington has "yu rhe ſame. 
The other are in French. | 


Aus vol, Hy dir il, How Wir cbec ver geren, DRY kk n 
O vou abel tit vorre hunneur & vos gans. ae 


fi we need not go further than the Letter before us for examples of 


fiatiire, as We ray A 0 in page the eleventh. Maul tind r remains con- 
0 75 all the Virtuet requiſite to bleſs a na- 


5 4 that a' ©} Hleen p 


l 2 2 Y happy, ſts on the t hrone.. Fk this Pane- 


* 


1 or Burleſqr he? To 10 1 glorious: ; a \ Queen. celebrated i 1n ſuch a 


ner, gives cer) ro0d ſubje& ; a {ecret in ignation; 3 and looks liker 


ma 
Scairon's character of the great Queen Semiramis, who, ſays that Au- 
thor, „ was the Founder of Bauen e Y. the al. and an 


excellent Houſewife. 


THe third“ ſabje@ being the anrtebtgrive part of this OY. I ſhall 1 


leave till atiother'occalion. 
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Was once talking with an old Nh, 1ot 1. St and F bad 


heard his ſtory out, was called away by buſineſs. * W —— Years 
alter I met him again: when he immediately xeaſſun the thread 
his ſtory, and began his falutation with, but Sir, 47 1 24s, telling Jou. 
The ſame method has been made uſe: of by ver] palje writers * a, in 
particular; the Amhor of, Don Qua rote, who, inierts ſeyeral novels; 
Nis wörkes, aud after x parentheſis of about a dozen 9 755 0 


Fi dale. "The: Taritr has frequently interrupted the courſe A 1 , 5 5 
bration, and taken it 5 again after a fortnight's reſpite ; 3”, 75 1205 
ner, who is capable of imirating. him in his particular, | as Ake 
done: : £3932 Pls "$51 &- J ON 1 101 wa 20 lis Af « 3 
This may ſente a8 PN, | lan for my-poltp oning, the Fe of the 


argumentative part: of the Letten to the Examiner, to a further day, though 


this was occaſioned. by a Letter which 1 received” laſt 
poſt. - Upon opening it, I foun it: to contain a very curious piece of an- 
2 which without peaface or ##PHeaSON, Was introduced as fol. 
WS PW e Wy it 
- « Alcibiades was à man of wit and, pleaſure, bred up in the ſchool of 
* Socrates 3 and one of the beſt Orators of his age, notwithſtanding he 
lived at a time when learning was at its higheſt pitch: he was likewiſe 
very famous for his military; exploits, having gained great conqueſts 
« over the Lacedæmonians, who had formerly been the confederates of 
his country-men againſt the great King of Per/ia, but were at that 
« time in alliance with the Perſians. He had been once ſo far miſre- 
«preſented and traduced by the malice of his enemies, that the Prieſts 
« curſed.him. - But after the great ſervices which he had done for his 
* country, abay publickly repealed their curſes, and changed them into 
4 applauſes and benedictions. 1 Pla- 


* 
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£ Plutarch tells us, in the life of Alcibiades, that one Taureat, an ob- 
« ſeure man, contended with him for a certain prize, Which was td be 
« conferred by vote; at which time each of the competitors recommen- 
« ded himſelf to the Atheniant by an oration. The ſpeech which Alci. 


« biades made on that occaſion, has been lately diſcovered among the 
«Manuſcripts of e ak Cambridge; and communicated to me 
4 by my learned friend Dr. B—-/ey; who tells me, that by a marginal 
« note it appears, that this 'Tavreas, or, as the Doctor rather chuſes to 
&« call him, Toryas, was an Athenian Brewer. This ſpeech I have tranſla- 
ce ted. literally, changing very little in it, except | where it was abſolutely 
. 1 pra oe ws: 


FA 
IQ 


190- DOE” WOE | did as ien gain ond et 
e415 it then poſſible, O ye Acbeniant, tha: I who hitherto have hack 
s none but Generals to oppoſe me, muſt now have an“ artiſan for 
E my antaj ont? That J who have overthrown the Princes of Lacede- 
& nan, mult tow fee my ſelf in danger of being defeated by a Brewer? 
& What will the world fay of the Geddefſs that preſides over you, ſhould, 

ey Lüppoſe you follow her dictstes? would they think ſhe acted like 


5 Acer elf, like the great Minerva? would they now fay, the inſpires her 


10 
= | BC LODI i @EY © 
E - and is he 
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« fathers, when they mall res- 


did you Egg hear that. ; Fi BE a AO de man ie Ager, No, 
though their Gepprals haye. been unfortunate, though 2.4 have loſt le: 
«, yeral batpels, though 1 hav not been able to cope with the troops 
4 of Athens, which I have conducted; they are comforted and condo- 
<« led, nay, bree extalled, by their fellow citizens, Their Gene: 
4. raſs bave. been, receive With. bogour after their defeat, yours With ig- 
„ nominy. after age Arg. there hot men of Tavrea#'s temper and 
„character, hg FE ble in thei 


The. Wute- E FA MIND? Ne 
ee made your city the glory of the whole partly he Medtiened in it with 
« obloquy nd hoon? * ill not Jour gllexit . bluſh al, Their fore - 


in the an eir cHuntry, that A/ci- 
60 biadęs in the goth 57105 1d, After 10 & congyered bong edgmonians, 

1 515 recavered Byzentun, contended for a. prize againlt Taureat the 
« Brewer? ” The competition is diſhonourable, thedefeat would be ſhame- 
« ful. I ſhall not however flacken, my endeavours for the ſecurity of my 
* country. If the is ungrateful, ſhe is ſtill Aeþevs. On the contrary,” as 
„ the will ſtand more in need of Say when ſhe has ſo degenerate a 
« people; I will purſue, my victories, till ſuch time as. it ſhall be out of 
« your power to- hurt your: elves, and that you may be in ſafety even un- 
« der your preſent leaders. But * thou genius of Atbeng, whither art 

« thou fled? Where is np's the race of thoſe, glorious ſpirits that periſh- 
s eq; at the, battel of Thermagyle,, and fought upon the plains of Mara. 


« rhon? Are you weary of conquering, or have you forgotten the oath 
4 which yo tgok at Agraulot, That you, would hook pon the bounds of 
Attica 70 %% tp/e;, 


which, axe. incapable, of bearing wheat ag, 
« harley, Valles #4 olives? Con ſider your 9292 55 the Laced mo 14; 


r hearts at the name of the great King 
« of Perſa7 who have been 4gainſt entripg into a war with him, or po 


4 making 2 gate upon. baſs, conditions? that have grudged thoſe contri- 


% butions; which, h bays fe Hur Country. at. the head of all t e governments 
« of Greegs2. that: Would diſonour thoſe who have raiſed her to ſuch a 


* pitch of glory? that. Would betray thoſe liberties Which your fathers i in 

< all ages have purchaſed. ox:recoygred with their blood? and would pro- 
« ſecute your fellouy citizens With as much riegur and fury, as of late 
« years, We have attacked the c mmon enemy? 1 ſhall trouble you no 
c more, Q ye DN of; dle you Know m/ actions, let my antagoniſt 


6, relate what he has done for you. Let him produce his vatts and tubs, 


« in oppoſition to the heaps of arms and ſtandards which were employed 


« againſt you, and which l have, wreſted out of the hands of your enemies. 
And when chis is done, let bim be brought into the field of election 


« upon 


* 4 Eo ee EET 
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vppon his dreh- cart; and if I can finiſh my conqueſt ſooner, I will not 
« fail ro meet him there in a trramphant chariot. But, O ye Gods! ler 
not the King of Perſ laugh at the fall of AMicibiedes! Let him not 
« ſay, the Athenians heve avenged me upon their own Generals; of let 
me be rather ſtruck dead by He hand of a Leredomonias than difgra- 
« ckd by the voices of my feflow-citizens. 
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TFT I UVdibras has defined nonſenſe (as Cowley does wit) by negatives. 
H Nonſenſe (ſays he) is that which 1s neither true-nor falſe. Theſe 

two great properties of nonſenſe, which are always eſſential to it, 
give it ſuch a peculiar advantage over all other writings, that it is inca- 
pable of being either anſwered or contradicted. It ſtands upon its own 
baſis like a rock of adamant, ſecured by its natural ſituation againſt all 
conqueſts or attacks. There is no one place about it weaker than ano- 
ther, to favour an enemy in his approaches. The major and the minor 
are of equal ſtrength. Its queſtions admit of no reply, and ts aſſertions 
are not to be invalidated. A man may as well hope to diſtinguiſh colours 
in the midſt of darkneſs, as to find out what to approve and diſapprove 
in nonſenſe: you may as well aſſault an army that is buried in intrench- 
ments. If it affirms any thing, you cannot lay hold of it; or if it denies, 
you cannot confute it. In a word, there are greater depths and obſcu- 
rities, greater intricacies and perplexities, in an elaborate and well-writ- 
ten piece of nonſenſe, than in the moſt abſtruſe and profound tract of 
ſchool-divinity. 

After this ſhort panegyrick upon' e which may appear as extra- 
vagant to an ordinary Rearder, as Eraſmus's Encomium of folly; | muſt 
here ſolemnly proteſt, that I have not done it to curry favour with my 
antagoniſt, or to reflect any praiſe in an oblique manner upon the Letter 
to the Examiner: I have no private confiderations to warp. me in this 
controverſy, ſince wy tirſt entring upon it. But before I proceed any fur- 

Yor. IV. XN x - ther, 


1 N 
ther, becauſe it 11 be ph great 3 to me in * dif ute, to ſtate the 
whole nature of nonſenſe; and becauſe tis a ſubje& entirely new, I muſt 
take notice that there are two kinds of it, Hi. 88 7 nonſenſe. and o 
nonſenſe. 

Low nonſenſe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick eier that in a poor 
diſpirited ſtyle creeps along ſervilely through darkneſs and confuſion. 
A writer of this complexion gropes his Es Rarely amongſt [ elf-contradic- 


tions, and grovels 1 in abſurdities. it 


Videri vult fauper, & E parper. 


He has neither wit nor ſenſe, and pretends to none- 
On the contrary, your high nonſenſe bluſters and makes a noiſe, i it ſtalks 


don hard words, and rattles through polyſyllables. It is loud and ſono- 
rous, ſmooth and peribdigal. It has ſomething in it like manlineſs and 
force, and makes one think of the name of Sir Hercules Non ſen ſe in the 
play called che neſt of fools. In a word, your high nonſenſe has a ma- 


5 jeſtick appearance, and wears a moſt tremendous garb, like Ale op $ als 


clothed in a lion's skin. 
When Ariſtotle lay upon his death. bed, and was asked whom he wout 


appoint for his ſucceſſor in his ſchool, two of his fcholars being Candi- 
dates for it; he called for two different ſorts of wine, and by the Jak 
rater which he gave of them, denoted the different qualities and 

fections that ſhewed themſelves in the ſtyle and writings of each of che 
competitors. As rational writings have been repreſented by dine; I ſhall 
reprefent thoſe kinds of writings we are now ſpeaking of, by /mall-beer. 

Low nonſenſe is like that in the barrel, which is altogether flat, taſteleſs, 
and inſipid. High nonſenſe is like that in the bottle, which has in rea- 
lity no more ſtrength and ſpirit than the other, but frets and flies, and 
bounces, and by the help of a little wind that is got into it, imitates the 
paſſions of a much nobler liquor. 

We meet with a low groveling nonſenſe i in every Grub-ſtreet produ- 
ction; but I think there are none of our Sins writers who have hit the 
ſublime in nonſenſe, beſides Dr. & in divinity, and the Author 
of this letter in politicks; between whoſe characters in their reſpective 
profeſſions, there ſeems to be a very nice reſemblance. 

There is ſtill another qualification 1 in nonſenſe which I muſt not paſs o- 
ver, being that which gives it the laſt finiſhing and perfection, and emi- 
nently diſcovers it ſelf in the letter to the Examiner. This is when an 
Author without any meaning, er to have 1 Ty and ſo impoſes upon us 


by 
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by. the ſound and ranging of his words, that one is apt to fancy they ſig- 
nify ſomething. Any one who reads this letter, as he goes through it, 
will lie under the ſame deluſion; but after having read it, let him con- 
| ſider what he has learnt from it, and he will immediately diſcover the 
deceit, I did not indeed at firſt imagine there was in it ſuch a jargon 
of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of notions, ſuch a confuſion of particles, 
that rather puzzle than connect the ſenſe, which in ſome places he ſeems 
to have aimed at, as I found upon my nearer peruſal of it: Nevertheleſs, 
as no body writes a book without meaning ſomething, though he may 
not have the faculty of writing conſequentially, and expreſling his mea- 
ning; TI think I have with a great deal of attention and difficulty found 
out what this Gentleman would ſay, had he the gift of utterance. The 
Syſtem of his politicks, when diſembroiled and cleared of all thoſe inco- 
herences and independent matters that are woven into this motley piece, 
will be as follows. The conduct of the late Miniſtry is conſidered firſt 
of all in reſpect to foreign affairs, and ſecondly to domeſtick: As to the 
firſt, he tells us, that the morzves which engaged Britain in the preſent war, 
were both wiſe and generous; ſo that the Miniſtry is cleared as to that par- 
ticular. Theſe motives he tells us, were to reſtore the Spaniſh monarchy 
to the houſe of Auſtria, and to regain a barrier for Holland. The Jaſt of 
theſe two motives, he ſays, was effetFually anſwered by the reduction of 
the Netherlands in the year 1706, or might have been ſo by the conceſſions 
which it is notorious that the enemy offered. So that the Miniſtry are 
here blamed for not contenting themſelves with the barrier they had gai- 
ned in the year 1706, nor with the conceſſions which the enemy then 
offered. The other motive of our entring into the war, viz. The reſto- 
ring the Spanith monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, he tells us, remained 
ſtill in its full force; and we were told, ſays he, that though the barrier 
of Holland was ſecured, the trade of Britain and the ballance of power in 
Europe would be ſtill precarious: Spain therefore muſt be conquered. 
He then loſes himſelf in matter foreign to. his purpoſe: But what he en- 
deavours in the ſequel of his diſcourſe, is to ſhew, that we have not ta- 
ken the proper method to recover the Spaniſh monarchy; that the whole 
ftreſs of the war has been wantonly laid where France is beſt able to keep 
4s at bay; that the French King has made it impoſſible for himſelf to 
give up Spain, and that the Duke of Anjou has made it as impoſſible for 
us to conquer it: Nay, that inſtead of regaining Spain, we Hall find the 
Duke of Anjou in 4 condition to pay the debt of gratitude, and ſupport the 
Grandfather in his declining 2 by whoſe arms in the days of his infan- 
"SS." HE "> 
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Emperor w ij he ſo very well faticfied with. what they have already c 
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ox b wath upheld. He then intimates tc er that the Tub and the 


quered that they may probably 8 au of m 
poſſeſſion of the SHan¹⏑⁰ Monarch. i n 

This ſtrange huddle of aoliticks bbs bern 18 fully anfwere by Gene⸗ 
ral Stamhape, that if the Author had delayed the publiſhing of his letter 
but A for the world would havebeen':deprived of that el K 
Notwichſtanding all that he Frauch King: or the D Duke of 
Anion tive! been able to du, netwithflanding' the feeble efforts 
we have made in Spain, notwitirſtanding the litrie care the Ems. 
ran takes to fuppore King Charles, notwithſtand ing the Dutch might have 
been contented taith à larger and better countrey them their own already 
congaored: far them, that victorious General at the head of Engliſb and 
Duteb forces, in conjunction with thoſe of the Emperor, has wrefted' 
Jain out of the hands of the houſe of Bourbas; and added 


the conqueſt of Nawarte,. Arragon, and Caſtile, to thoſe of Cataluia, 


Bavaria, Flanterss Mantua, Mileu, Naples, Sieh, Majorca, Aids 
and Sardinia. Such a wonderful ſeries of victories, and thoſe aſtoniſhing 

returns of ingratitude which they have met with, appear both of them 

rather like dreams than realities: They puzzle and confound the Preſent b 


age, and it is to be hoped they will not be believed by poſterity. Will 


the trifling Author of this letter ſay, that the Miniſtry did not apply them. 
ſelves to The reduction of Spain, when the whole Kingdom was twice 
conquered in their adminiſtration? "The Letter-writer ſays, that 'the © 
Dutch had gained a good barrier after the batted of Ramillies in tho year | 
1706. But | would fain ask him, whether he thinks Antwerp and Bruſe 
fels, Ghent and Bruges, could be thought a ſtrong barrier, or that thoſe- 
important'conqueſts'did not want ſeveral towns and forts to cover them? 
But it ſeems our great General on that ſide has done more for us than 
we expected of him, and made the barrier too impregnable. But, ſays 
the Letter- writer, the flre/s of the uu was laid in the wrong. place: But 
if the laying the ſtreſs of the war in he Low-Countries drew thither the 
whole ſtrength of Frame; if it weakened Spain, and left it expoſed: to 
an equal force; if France, without being preſſed on this fide, could have 
alliſted. the Duke of Aujcu with a numerous army; and if by the advan- 
tage of the ſituation, it could have ſent and maintained in ain ten re- 
giments with as little trouble and expence as Eugland could two regi- 
ments; every impartial Judge would think tht the ſtreſs of the war has 


been laid in the right place. 
The 
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The Author in this confuſed diſſertation on foreign affairs, would fain 
makes: us beheve; that Exglund has gained nothing by "theſe. conqueils, 
and put us out of humour with our chief Allies, the Emperor and the 
Dutch. He tells us, they hoped England would haue been! taken care of, 
after having ſecured a E. for Holland: As if England were not ta- 
ken care of by this very ſecuring. a barrier for Holland; which has always 
been looked upon as our Bulwark, ar as Mr. Waller expreſſes it, our 
outguant om the continent; and which if it had fallen into the hands of the 
French, would have made France more ſtrong by ſea than all Europe be- 
ſides. Has not England been taken care of by gaining a new mart 2 | 
Flanders; by opening our trade into the Zevanr, by fecuring ports 
for us in Gibraiter, Alinoraa and Naples, and by that happy proſ 8 
have of renewing that great branch of our commerce into Spain, which 

will be of more advantage to Exgland than any conqueſt we can make 
of towns and provinces ? Not to mention the demoliſhing of Dunkirk, 
which we were in a fair way of obtaining during the laſt Parliament, and 
which we never o much as propoſed to our ſelves at our oe engaging . 
As for this Author's afpenficnsof the Durch ind Cabs 1 Have ſome· 

: times wondered that he has not been complained of for it to the Secre- 
tary of ſtate. Had not he been looked upon as an inſignificant ſcribler, 
he mult have occaſioned remonſtrances and memorials: Such national in- 
juries are not to be put up, but when the offender is below reſentment. 
This puts me in mind of an honeſt Scrotebman, who as he was walking a- 
long the ſtreets of London, heard one calling out after him Scot, So, 
and caſting forth in a clamorous manner a great deal of opprobrious lan- 
guage againſt that antient nation: Sawny turned about in a great paſſion, 
and found, to his ſurprize, that the perſon who abuſed him was a ſaucy 
parrot that hung up not far from him in a cage; upon which he clapped 
his hand to his ſword, and told him, were he a man as he was a green 
gooſe, he would have run him through the wemb. 

The next head our Politician goes upon, relates to our Jemeſtich af 
fairs; where I am extremely at a loſs to know what he wou'd be at: All 
that I can gather from him is, that che Queen had grieved her ſaljecte in 
making choice of ſuch men for her Miniſters, as raiſed the nation to a 
greater pitch of glory than ever it was in the days of our forefathers, or 
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TE lieg 3 ina cuition 1 at 3 980 4 is * PI 1 gage Heal 
that does not teem with politicks. The whole Iſland is peopled 
with Stateſmen, and notunlike Trincalo's Kingdom of Vice-r6 

Every man has contrived a ſcheme of government for rhe benefit of his 
feine which they may follow and be ſafe. KEI [1 


After this ſhort preface, by which, as an Engliſhman, 1 lay i in my claim 
to be a Politician; I ſhall enter on my diſcourſe. © 
The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders of Great:Britain, is 
well as all thoſe that pay ſcot and lot, for about theſe ſix months laſt paſt, 
is this, Whether they would rather be governed by a Prince that is obli- 
ged by laws to be good and gracious, juſt and upright, a friend, father, 
and a defender of his people; or by one who, if he pleaſes, may drive 
away or plunder, impriſon or kill, without oppoſition or reſiſtance. This 
is the true ſtate of the controverſy relating to paſive-obedience and non- 
reſiſtance. For I muſt obſerve, that the Advocates for this doctrine have 
ftated the caſe in the ſofteſt and moſt palatable terms that it will bear: 
And we very well know, that there is great art in moulding a queſtion © 
and that many a motion will paſs with a nemine contradicente in ſome 
words, that would have been as unanimouſly rejected in others. Paſſive 
obedience and 2on-reſiſtance are of a mild, gentle, and meek-ſpirited ſound: 
"They have reſpect but to one fide of the relation between the ſoveraign 
and the ſubject, and are apt to fill the mind with no other ideas but 
thoſe of peace, tranquillity, and reſignation. To ſhew this doctrine in 
thoſe black and odious colours that are natural to it, we ſhould conſider. 
it with regard to the Prince as well as to the people: The queſtion will 
then take another turn, and it will not be debated whether reſiſtance may 
be lawful, or whether we may take up arms againſt our Prince; but 
whether the Engliſh. form of government be a tyranny or a limited mo- 
narchy? Whether our Prince be obliged by our conſtitution to act accor- 
ding to law, or whether he be arbitrary and deſpotical. 
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It is impoſſible to ſtate the meaſures of Obedience, without ſettling the 
extent of Pour; or to deſcribe the S#47e#, without defining the King. 
An arbitrary Prince is in juſtice and equity the maſter of a non-reſiſting 
people; for where the power is uncircumſcribed, the obedience ought 
to be unlimited. Paſſive-obedience and non- re ſiſtance are the duties of 
Turks and Indians, who have no laws above the Will of a Grand Signior 
or a Mogul. The ſame power which thoſe Princes enjoy in their re- 
ſpective governments, belongs to the legiſlative body in our conſtitution ; 
and that for the ſame reaſon ; ' becauſe no body of men is ſubje& to 
laws, or can be controuled by them, who have the authority of making, 
altering, or repealing whatever laws they thall think fit. Were our legi- 
ſlature veſted in the perſon of our Prince, he might [doubtleſs wind and 
turn our conſtitution at his pleaſure; he might ſhape our government to 
his fancy. In a word, he might oppreſs, perſecute, or deſtroy; and no 
man ſay to him, what doſt thou? *** et 
I therefore we would rightly conſider our form of government, we ſhould 
diſcover the proper meaſures of our duty and obedience ;- which can 
never riſe too high to our Sovereign, whilſt, he maintains us in thoſe 
rights and liberties we were born to. But to ſay that we have rights 
which we ought not to vindicate and aſſert; that Liberty and Property 
are the birth- right of the Exgliſh nation, but that if a Prince invades 
them by violent and illegal methods, we muſt upon no pretence reſiſt, 
but remain altogether paſſive; nay, that in ſuch a caſe we muſt all loſe 
our lives unjuſtly rather than defend them: this, I ſay, is to confound 
governments, and to join things together that are wholly repugnant in 
their natures; ſince it is plain, that ſuch a paſſive ſubjection, ſuch an un- 
conditional obedience, can be only due to an arbitrary Prince or to a legi- 

Were theſe ſmooth enſnaring terms rightly explained to the people, 
and the controverſy of Non- reſiſtance ſet in this juſt light, we ſhould 
have wanted many thouſands of hands to ſome late Addreſſes. I would 
fain know what Free-holder in Exgland would have ſubſcribed the fol- 
lowing Addreſs, had it been offered to him; or whether Her Majeſty, 
who values the rights of her ſubjects as much as her own prerogative, 
would not have been very mueh offended at it? and yet I will appeal to 
the Reader, if this has not been the ſenſe of many Addreſſes, when ta- 
ken out of ſeveral artificial qualifying expreſſions, and expoſed in their 
true and genuine ligt. 750 
Madam 
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« daily preaching up among us, that Perpicious. and damiiable fla- 
« Grine of ſelf-preſeryation ; and boldly atfirming, as well in their pub · 
« lick writings, as in their private diſeourſes, that it is lawful: to; 1 2 
„ tyrant, and take up arms in defence of their lives and liberfies; -We 
< haye the utmoſt horror and deteſtation of theſe. diabolical principles, 
that may-induce your people to riſe- up in vindication of heir rights 
« and freedoms, whenever 4 wicked Prince ſhall make. uſe of his Royal 
authority to fubvert them. We are aſtoniſhed at the bold and impious 
e attempts of thoſe men, who undes the reign of the beſt of Savereigns, 
« would avow ſuch dangerous tenets as may ſecure them under the work. 
« We are teſolved to beat down and, diſcountenance theſe feditious no- 
« tions, 4s being altogether republican, jeſuitical, and conformable to the 
« practice of our rebellious fore-fathers; who in all ages, at an infinite 
_ « expence of blood and treaſure, aſſerted their rights and properties, 
« and: conſulted - the good of their poſterity by reſiſtance, arms, and 
4 « pirehed battles, to the great trouble and diſquiet of their lawful Prince. 
% We do therefore in the moſt humble and dutiful manner ſolemnly pro- 
d teſt and declare, that we will never reſiſt a Sovereign that ſhall think 
4 fit to deſtroy our Magua Charta, or invade thoſe rights and liberties 
< which thoſe traytors procured for us; but will venture our lives and 
< fortunes againſt ſuch of our fellow-ſuby JJ who, e o en 
up in defence of them. 17 „ 


It happens ver y unluckily that there is beweg ſo fopple and infirarit- 
ing in this abſurd unnatural doctrine, as makes it extremely agreeable to 
a Prince's ear: for which reaſon the publiſhers, of it have always been the 
favourites of weak tings. Even thoſe who have 10 inclination to do hurt 
to others, fays the famous Satyriſt, would have the power of doing it if 
they pleaſed. Honeſt men who tell their Sovereigns what they expect 
from them, and what obedience they mall be always ready to. pay them, 
are not upon an equal foot with ſuch baſe and abject flattèrers; and are 
therefore always in danger of being the laſt in the Royal favour. Nor 
indeed would that be unreaſonable, if the profeſſors of Non-reliſtance 
and Paſſive-obedience would ſtand to their principle: but inſtead of 7 
we ſee they never fail to exert themſelves againſt an arbitrary power, and 
to caſt off the oppreſſion when they feel the weight of it. Did they 
not in the late Revolution rife up mda with thoſe who always de- 
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- clired their fubjettion 1 to be conditional, * hath 8 limitca 

And very wiely; when their Queen had offended them in nothing but by 
promotion of a few great men'to'poſts.of truſt and honour, who had 

diſtinguiſhed? themſelves by their moderation and humanity to all their 


1 fellow-ſubjects, What was the behaviour of theſe men of meek and re- 


ſigned Did not the Chureh- Memorial, which they all applaud- 
eddi and oried up as the language and ſentiments of their party, tell H. M. 
that it would not be ſafe for Her to rely upon their doctrines of Paſſive- 
obedience” and Non. reſiſtance, for that nature might rebel againſt prin- 
eiples ? ls not this, in plain terms, that they will only practiſe Non-reſi- 
unde to a Prince that pleaſes them, and Paſſive-obedience when they 
_ ſuffer nothing? I remember one of the rabble in Oedipus, when he is 
upbraided with his rebellion; and asked by the Prophet if he had not ta- 
ken an oath to be loyal, falls a ſcratching his head, and tells him, Why 
yes; truly, he had taken ſuch an oath, but it was. 4 hard thing that an 
'varh” ſhould be 4 mant maſter. This is in effect the language of the 
Church in the above-mentioned Memorial. Men of theſe ſoft peaceable 
diſpoſitions in times of proſperity, put me in mind of Kirtess. Lambs; 
for that was the name he uſed to give his dragoons that had ſignalized 
themſelves above the reſt of the r by many mich on 
among their own country- men. 
There are two or three fatal conſequences of this dodrine, whiatr 1 
cannot forbear pointing out. The firſt of which is, That it has a natural 
| to make a good King a very bad one. When a man is told he 
may do what he pleaſes with impunity, he will be leſs careful and cautious 
of doing what he ſnould do, than a man who is influenced by fear as 
well as by other motives to virtue. It was a ſaying of Thales the wiſe 
Mileſian, That of all wild beaſts a tyrant is the worſt, and of all tame 
beaſts a flatterer. They do indeed naturally beget one another, and 
always exiſt together. Perſuade a Prince that he is irreſiſtible, and he 
| will take care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie dead and uſeleſs by 
him. An arbitrary power has ſomething ſo great in it, that he muſt be 
more than man who is endowed with it, but never exerts it. 

This conſequence of the doctrine I have been ſpeaking of, is very of. 
ten a fatal one to the people; there is another which is no leſs deſtru- 
Rive to the Prince. A late unfortunate King very viſibly owed his 
ruin to it. He relied upon the aſſurances of his people, that they would 
never reſiſt him upon any pretence whatſoever, and accordingly began to 
act like a King who was not under the reſtraint of laws, by diſpenſing 
Vol. V. 8 — ab 3 with 
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with them, and takin him that power which was veſted i in the whole 
rid ena dy. re Wh at Was 9 Ie adfu] end of ſuch a proceeding ? 
It is too freſh 1 in every body s W e © Thus is a Prince corrupted 57 
the'profeffors of this dgtrine, and afterwards betrayed; by them. The 
ſame perſons are the Actors, Parh in the temptation. and the pyniſhment. 
They affure him they will never reſiſt, but retain their abedience under 
the utmoſt ſufferings: he tries them in a few inner, and! 18 l 
by them for his credulity. _ mk 
I remember at the . of Ki ng Janet reign the Quakers pre- 
ſented an Addreſs, which gave great to the High Church men of 
thoſe times. But notwithltanding the e eee their phraſes, the 
ſenſe was very honeſt. The Addreſs was ag, follows, to the belt of my 
memory, for I then took eat rie l v4 and may A $6 4. COURLET- | 
part to the. foregoing one. 


ce T Ht ESE are to teſtify to thee bs for e our e Charles, 
| whom we hope thou wilt follow in every thing that is good. 
« We hear that thou art not of the religion of the land any more than 
* we, and therefore may reaſonably FRIES. chat thou wilt give us the ſame 
« liberty. that thou takeſt thy ſelf. 
e hope that in this HA all things el 
« of thy people, which will ee wp 
« be long and proſperous. 


& thou wilt promote "ihe good 
ay * thy been over us * 


Had all King Fames's ſubjects addreſſed him with the * integrity: 


he had, in all probability, ſat upon his throne till Arath had removed. him 
mo? ir. 
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own. Should the Government be oventined,. be had Nt 
an old ſtandiſh. „ 

I queſtion not but the Reader will · conceive a reſpect d ther of of 
this paper, from the title of it; ſince, he may be ſure, I am fo, conſidera- 
ble a man, that I cannot have leſs than forty, ſhillings a year. wh 
I have rather choſen this title than any other, becauſe it is what 1 moſt. 
glory in, and what moſt effectually calls to my mind the happineſs of that 

en under which I live. As a Britiſh Free-Holder, I ſhould not- 
feruple taking place of a French Marquis; and when I ſee one of my 
countrymen amuſing:himſelf in his little cabbage-garden,.1 naturally look 
upon him as a- Perſen chan the owner. of the richeſt Vineyard. in. 
Champagne. 5 

The Houſe of Commons i is the repreſentative of: men in my condition. 
Fconfider. my ſelf:as one who give my conſent to every law. which paſſes: 

2 Free-holder in our Government being of the nature of a. Citizen of Rome: 
in that famous Common: wealth; who, . by the election of a Tribune, had 
a kind of remote voice in every law that was enacted. So that a Free- | 
holder is but one remove from a Legiflator, and for that reaſon ought to: 
ſtand up in the defence of thoſe laws, which are in ſome degree of his. 
own making. For ſueh is the nature of our happy conſtitution, that the 
bulk of the people virtualty give their approbation to every. thing they 
are bound to obey, and: bw = to themſeb £5.thaſe x ru | 


* 


are to wax. 5115 Dei e e 

At the ſame time that 2 dechre 1 408 a e-holder, 1 1 £398 
my ſelf fromiany-other title. A Free-holder may be either a Voter, or A 
Knight of the ſhire; a Wit, or.a-Eox-hunter4-a-Schotar; ora Soldler; an 
Alderman, or a Couxtier; a Patriot, or. a Stock · jobber. But I chuſe to — ; 
diſtinguiſhed by this denomindtion, ag The Free-holder 1 is the. baſis: of all 
other titles. Dignities may he'grafted-iporf it; but this is the ſubſtan- 
tial ſtock, that conveys to them their lifè, taſte, and beauty; and with - 
out which they are no mbrethas wre that would fall N with 
every ſhake of wind? 

And here cannot but kale Gersten to Gondor tulete my country upon 
the increaſe of this happy tribe of men, ſince, by the wiſdom of the pre- 
ſent Parliament, I find the race of Free-holders ſpreading into the remo- 
teſt corners of the Iſland. I mean that Act which paſſed in the late Seſſi- 
on for the encouragement of loyalty in Scotland. by which it is provi- 
ded, That all and every Vaſſal aud Vaſſals in Scotland, . who ſhall cant: 
nue peaceable, and in dutiful. * to his Majeſty, his Heirs and Juc- 


ceſſors;. 
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ceſbr e, holdin 1 bf ay ofender [puilty of High- trea- 
ſon] who hots ſuch lande of tenemeiits inmbuiately of the Gum, Hall 
be veſted and ſeized, and are hereby enacted anũ brddvined to. hotd the ſaid 
lands or tenements of his Majeſty, his Heirs and Sucrefſors, #h fee and he- 
ritage for ever, by ſich munner of holding, 4s any ſuch offender held ſich 


lande or tenements of the Crown, &c. 
By this means it will be in the power of a Highlander to be at all times 


a good tenant, without being a rebel; and to deſerve the character of a 
faithful ſervant, without thinking himſelf obliged to follow his Maſter to 
rhe gallows. 

- How can we {| afficiently extol che goOodnefs of ble idee Majeſty, who 
is not willing to have a ſingle ſlave in bis dommions! or enough to re- 
joice in the exerciſe of that loyalty, which, inſtead of betraying a man 
into the moſt ignominieus ſervitude, (as it does in ſome of our neigh- 
bouring kingdoms) entitles him to che higheſt privileges of freedom and 
property! It is now te be hoped; that we ſhall have few Vallals, but to 
the laws of our country. 

' When theſe men have a taſte of property, they will naturally love that 
conſtitution from which they derive 10 great a' bleſſing. There is an 
unſpeakable pleaſure in calling any thing one's own. A Free- hold, though 
it be but in ice and ſnow, will make the owner pleaſed in the poſſeſſion, 
and ftout in the defence of it; and is a very proper reward of our alle- 


glance to our preſent King, wilo (by an unparallelled inſtance of good- 
neſs in a Sovereign, and infatuation in ſubjects) contends for the free- 


dom of his people againſt themſelves; and will not ſuffer many of them 
do fall into a ſtate of flavery, which they are bent upon with ſo much ea- 
gerneſs and obſtinacy. 

A Free-holder of Great Britain is bred with an averſion to every 
thing that tends to bring him under a ſubjection to the arbitrary will of 
another. Of this we find frequent inſtances in all our hiſtories; where 
the perſons, whoſe characters are the moſt amiable, and ſtrike us with the 
higheſt veneration, are thoſe who ſtoed up manfully againſt the invaſions 
of civil liberty, and the complicated tyranny which Popery impoſes upon 
our bodies, our fortunes, and our minds. What a deſpicable figure then 
mult the preſent mock-patriots make in the eyes of poſterity, who ven- 
ture to be hanged, drawn and quartered, for the ruin of thoſe civil rights 
which their anceſtors rather than part with, choſe to be cut to pieces in 


the field of battel? And what an opinion will after- ages entertain of their 
religion 
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W who bid fair for a gibbet, by endeavouring to bring i in a + 
ſtition, which their forefathers periſhed.in Hates ro keep. aut? W 
But how inſtructive foever the folly of 4 e 
times, it will be my buſineſs more immediately to can the Le 
of the age in which I IVS. And ſince ſo many profligate writers have 
endeavoured to varniſh over a bad cauſe, I ſhall do all in my power to 
recommend a good one, which: indeed requires no more than barely to 
explain what it is. While many of my gallant countrymen are emp ploy- 
ed in purſuing rebels half diſcomfited through the conſciouſneſs of their 
guilt, T ſhall labour to improve thoſe victories to the good of my fellow- 
ſubjects; by carrying on our ſucceſſes over the minds of men, and Re- 
conciling them to the cauſe of their King, their Country, and Re- 
ligion. * 
10 this end, I ſhall in the courſe of this paper (to be publiſhed every 
Monday and Friday) endeavour to open the eyes of my n ” 
their own intereſt, to ſnew them the privileges of an older, 
which they enjoy in common with my ſelf, and to make t m ſel 
how theſe bleſſings are ſecured to us by his Majeſty 05 ide, 55 admin 
tion, and his perſonal character. . 33 
I have only. one requeſt to make to my La" TY they vil! per ale | 
theſe papers with the ſame candour and impartiality. in which they are 
- written; and ſhall hope for no other prepoſſeſſion in favour of them, 
than what one would ink ſhould be natural to every man, a deſire 15 
be happy, and a good will towards ae RY are 0M e ft make 
ing them ſo. . teat thts e 
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| Ang n my firſt paper ſet dorch t che bee 6f my lande as a 
Free-holder of Grear Britain, and the nature of that property 
5 which is ſecured to me by the laws of my cbuntry; I cannot 
forbear conſidering, in the next place, thar perſon who is entruſted with 
the guardianſhip. and execution of thoſe laws. T have lived in one reign, 
- when the Prince, inſtead of invi orating'the Jaws of our gountry, or giv- 
ing them their proper courſe, + ns a power of diſpenfing with them: 
and in another, when the Sovereign was bp by a fet of men into a 
_ perſbdſion; that the regal Authority was unlimited and uncireumſcribed. 
In either of theſe caſes, good laws are at beſt but à dead letter; and by 
ſhewing the people how happy they ought to be, only ſerve to aggravate 


the ſenſe of their oppreſſions. 

We have the pleaſure at this time to ſee a King upon the throne, who 
hath too much goodneſs to wiſh for any power, that does not enable him 
to promote the welfare of his ſabjet Find. too much wiſdom to look 
upon thoſe as his friends, who would make their court to him by the 
profeſſion of an obedience, Which th. * "EVER practiſed, and which has 
always proved fatal to thoſe Pritiees, Who babe put it to the tryal. His 
Majeſty gave a proof of his ſovereign Artes, ore he cam exe 
ciſe of them in this kingdom; His inclination ko jultice led him to rule 
his German ſubjects in the ſame" manner, that our conſtitution directs him 
to govern the Engliſh, He regarded thoſe which are our civil liberties, 
as the natural rights of mankind; and therefore indulged them to a peo- 
2 who pleaded no other claim to them than from his known goodneſs 

and humanity. This experience of a good Prince, before we hat} the 

'Vor. IV. — happineſs 
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e to EN oy him, muſt give great! ſatisfaction to every thinking man, 


who con ow. a pt Soyereignty 1 is to deprave human fatüre; andhow 
many of 155 17855 Pe ade very ill figures upon th Tron who, 


before hey aſcended i it, were the favourites of the people. gte 
gives us tlie greateſt ſecurity in the conduct of Wo "Otbeltentia 


Prince is. That conſiſtency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly — — 


thoſe meaſures which appear the moſt juſt and equitable." As hie hath the 
character of being the moſt prudent in laying proper ſchemes; he is no 
leſs remarkable for being, ſteady in accompliſhing what he has once con- 
certed. Indeed, if we look into the hiſtory of his preſent Majeſty, and 
reflect upon that wonderful ſeries of ſucceſſes which have attended him, 
I think: they cannot be aſcribed to any thing fo much as to his uniformi- 
ty and firmneſs of mind, which has always diſcovered 1 it ſelf in his pro- 


ceedings. It was by this that he ſurmounted thoſe many difficulties which 
lay in the way to his ſucceſſion; and by which, we A reaſon: to hope, 
be will daily make all oppoſition fall before him. The fickle and unſteady 


politicks of our late Br:riſþ Monarchs, have been the perpetual ſource of 
thoſe diſſenſions and animoſities which have made the nation unhappy: 


Whereas the. conſtant and unſhaken temper of his preſent Majeſty, muſt 


have: a natural tendency to the Pace, of his e and the unani- 
oy of his 1 511 

W hilſt! am enumerating the publiek virtues of our Sovereign; which 
are ſo conducive to the advantage of thoſe who are to obey him, I can- 
not but take notice, that his Majeſty was bred up from his infancy. with a 
love to this our nation, under a Princeſs, who was the moſt accompliſh- 
ed woman of her age, and particularly famous for her affection to the 
Engliſh.” Our countrymen were dear to him, before there was any pro- 


ſpect of their being his ſubjects ; and every one knows, that nothing re- 


commended a man ſo much to the ee en neee of his Court, 


as the being born in Great Britain. i 
To the fame of his Majeſty's civil virtues, we may ooh the. reputation 


he has acquired by his martial atchievements. It is obſerved by. Sir Wil. 
liam Temple, that the Engliſh are particularly fond of a King who is va- 
liant: upon which account his Majeſty has a title to all the eſteem that 


can be paid the moſt warlike Prince; though at the ſame time, for the 


good of his Subjects, he ſtudies to decline all occaſions of military glory; 


and chuſes rather to be diſtinguiſhed as the Father, than as the Captain 
of his people. I am glad his rebellious ſubjects are too inconſiderable to 


put him upon exerting that courage: and , which TRE; ehen, fo 
10131181. gr eat 
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great Nee in Hung gary and. the Morea, when he pot cht againſt the 
enemies of Chriſtianity; _ in Germany and Flanders, v here be com- 
manded againſt the great diſturber of the peace of Europe. One would 

think. thee Was reaſon for the 1 of thoſe, who make 5 


1 Los pl ene can we find, among ihe e Bouſes f f e 
any other family, that has furniſhed ſo many perſons of diſtinguiſhed for- 
4itude?.. Tbree of his Majeſty 8 brothers have fallen gloriouſly in the field, 
fighting againſt the enemies of their native country: And the bravery of 
bis royal Higbneſs the Prince of Wales, is (till freſh in our memory, 
who fought, with the ſpirit of his father, at the battel of Audenarde, 
when the children of Frauce, and the Pretender, fled before him. 
I might here take notice of his Majeſty's more private virtues, but have 
rather choſen to remind my countrymen of the publick parts of his chara- 
cter, which are ſupported by ſuch inconteſtable facts as are univerſaly 
known: and acknowledge d. 
++ Having thus far 5 1 our happ ines i in his Majeſty s civil and mi- 
litary character, I cannot forbear pleaſing my ſelf with regarding him in 
the view of one, who has been always fortunate. Cicero recommends 
Pompey under this particular head to the Romans, with whom the cha- 
racter of heing fortunate was ſo popular, that ſeveral of their Emperors 
gave it a place among their titles. Good fortune is often the reward of 
virtue, and as often the effect of prudence. And whether it proceeds 
from either of theſe, or from both together, or whatever may be the 
cauſe of it, every one is naturally pleaſed to ſee his intereſts candles by 
a perſon who is uſed to good ſucceſs, The eſtabliſhment of the Electo- 
ral dignity in his Majeſty's family, was a work reſeryed for him finally to 
accompliſh.” A large acceſlion of dominion fell to him, by bis ſucceeding 
to the Dukedom of Zell, whereby he became one of the greateſt Prin- 
ces of Germany; and one of the moſt powerful , perſons, that ever ſtood. 
next heirs to the throne of Great Britain. The Dutchy of Bremen, and 
the Biſhoprick of Qſuaburg, have conſiderably, ſtrengthned his intereſts 
in the Empire, and given a great additional weight to the Proteſtant cauſe. , 
But the moſt remarkable interpoſitions of providence, in favour of him, 
have appeared in removing thoſe ſeemingly invincible obſtacles to his ſuc- 
cefſion; in taking away, at ſo critical a juncture, the perſon who. mig] t 
have proved a dangerous enemy; in confounding the ſecret and open at- by 


tempts of his traiterous ſubjects; and in giving him the delightful pro- 
222 ſpect 
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ſpeſt of tranſmitting g his power through a aumnerous and Kill encrealing 


progeny. DET FW e 1 101 291U163m 591412 = 8 
Upon the e ie is not to be doubted but very wiſe and; honeſt "28 


ject will concur with Providence in promoting the glory and happineſs 
of his preſent Majeſty, who is endowed' with all choſe Royal virtues, that 
will naturally ſecure to us e 0 W Pang cd 
158 wunde te a free ior 
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| V VE R YL. one & how, chat i. it is uſual for a l KTM who, m 
write and read, to ſet down all the oecurrences of a campaign, in 
*— which be pretends to have been perſonally concerned; and to pub. 
liſh them under * title of his Memoirs, when moſt of his fellow-ſoldiers- 
are dead that might have contradifted any of his matters of fact. Many 

2 gallant young fellow: has been killed in battel before he came to the 
chürd page of his ſecret hiſtory; when ſeveral, who have taken more care 
of their perſons, have lived to fill a whole volume with their military 
performances, and to aſtoniſh the world with ſuch inſtances of their bra- 
very, as had eſcaped>the notice of every body elfe. One of our late 
Preflon heroes had; it ſeems, reſolved upon this method of doing himſelf. 
juſtice : And, had he not been nipped in the bud, might have made a ve- 
ry formidable figure in his on works, among poſterity. A friend of 
mine, who had the pillage of his pockets, has made me a preſent of the 
following Memoirs, which he defires me to accept as a part of the ſpoils 
of the Rebels, I haye omitted the introduction, as more proper for the 
inſpection of a Secretaty of State; and ſhall only ſet dowm ſo much of the 
Memoirs as ſeems to be a faichful narrative of that wonderful pee 


which drew. upon. it tas. * alt en 
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ce I Aving thres concerted ſures fo flag, had a g gener 
Ai 1 a bowl of punch. 771 ms AA er 
© the wileſt among us, to draw. up; a-Manifeſto, ſettipg forth the grounds 
«.and-motives of our) taking! arms» for, as he obſeryed,! there had never 


et beet: at inſurrection i Eng/and, where the Leaders had not thought 
_ © themſelves obſiged to give ſome reaſons for it. To this end. we id 


ad MP heads r me to 1 wg Whit grievances the nation had ſuffered 
After having ſpent fome hours upon 


© AE TRE, e ag ae to debe wy, we wandte . 
7 4 to 1 rede firſt, and to ind out reaſons for it afterwards. It was in- 
* deed eaſy to gueſs at ſeveral grieyatices of a private nature, which in- 
nenced particular erfons. One of us had ſpent his fortune: Another 
« was a younger brother: A third had the incumbrance of à father upon 
© his eſtate. Nut that which principally diſpoſed us in fa vour of che Che: 
* yalicr was, that moſt of the company had been obliged: to take the 
« abjuration oath againſt their will. Being at length thoroughly inflamed 
« with zeal and punch, we reſolved to take horſe the next morning; which 
« we did accordin y, having been joined by a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment of Romer Catholics, whom we could rely upon, as knowing 
4 them to be the beſt Tories in the nation, and avowed enemies to 
* Presbyter iam. We were likewiſe joined by a very uſeful Af. 
* © fociite, who was a fidler by profeſſion; and brought in with him a bo- 
of luſty young fellows, okay: he had tweedled into the ſervice. 
10 2 Abcherde third day of our march I was made a Colonel; though I muſt 
* needs ſay, IJ gained my commiſſion by my horſe's virtues, not my own'; 
having leapt over a ſix-bar gate at the head of the cavalry. My Gene- 
ral, who is a diſcerning man, hereupon gave me a Regiment; telling 
« me, He did not queſtion but F wontd do the lite alben I came to the. 
« enemies palliſadber. We purſued our march with much intrepidity 
« through two or three open towns, to the great terror of the market- 
6: people, and the miſcarriage of half a dozen big: bellied women. Not- 
* withſtanding the Magiſtracy was generally againſt us, we could diſco- 

_ « yer many friends among our ſpectators; partieularly in two or three bal · 
e gOnies, which were filled witlt ſeveral tawdry females, who are known 
« by the ancient name of Harlots. This ſort We received us every 
«' where with great demonſtrations of joy, and promiſed to aſſiſt us with 
«: their prayers. After theſe ſignal ſucceſſts in the North of Euglund it, 


4 va — advifable by our General to proceed towards our Scorch 
« confederates, 
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* confederates. During our firſt days ma 


fidtring what pot Tſhould accept” ol under Fa N 0 b 
'< had put him 1 it poſſeſſion of t % daminions. A reit lo 
4 ver of country ports, I abfolurcly determined 9880 60 ben Miniſter of 


4 ſtate, nor to be fobbed off with à garter; untill at length paſſing b 
« noble country:ſeat Which belongs to 4 . T reſolved to beg E. dad 

«© pleaſed my felf tlie reit ander of e day with everal alterations J inten- 
« ded to make in ĩt. For though the ſituation was very delightful, 1 nei- 
ther liked the front of the houſe, nor the avenues that led to it. We 
4 were indeed ſo confident of ſucceſs, that I found moſt of my fellow- 
. ſoldiers were taken up with imaginations of the ſame nature. There 
e had like to have been à duel between two of our ſubalterns, uy on 4 diſ. 
4 pute which of them ſhould be Governor of Portſmouth, © 
| 2 about the ſame time gave great offence to a My | 
Juire, whom he threatned to excommunicate, if he did not give up 
«to him the Church- lands, which his family had uſurped ever ſince the 
Reformation. In ſhort,” every man had cut out a place for himſelf in 


ay 


his own thoughts; ſo that I could reckon up in our little army, two or 8 


4 three Lord-treaſurers, half a dozen Secretaries of State, and at teaft a 

ſcore of Lords-juſtices in Eyre for each fide of Trent. We Perle 
% our march through ſeveral villages, which we drank dry, malige ro- 
« <lamation at our entrance, in the name of James the third, a8 n all 
cc. concealments of ale or brandy. Being very much fatigued with the 
action of a whole week, it was agreed toreſt on Sunday, when we heard 
« a moſt excellent ſermon. Our Chaplain infiſted principally upon two 
« heads. Under the firſt he proved to us, that the breach of publick 
«. oaths is 0 perjury; and under 'the ſecond expounded to us the nature 
« of Non-reſiftance; which might be interpreted from the Hebrew," to 
«-ſipnify either loyalty or rebellion, according as the Soveraign beſtowed 
ce His favours and preferments. He concluded with exhorting us, in a 
« moſt pathetic manner, to purge the land by wholeſome ſeverities, and 
4 to propagate ſound principles by fire and ſword. We ſet forward the 
«&- next Yay towards our friends at Kelſo; but by the way had like to have 
« Joſt our General, and ſome of our moſt active officers. For a fox un- 
luckily croſſing the road, drew off a conſiderable detachment, who 
clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and purſued him with whoops and hol- 
« Jows till we had loſt ſight of them: A covey of partridges ſpringing i in 
*« our front, put our Infantry into diſerder on the ſame day. It was not 
<< Jong a Her this that we, were joined by o our friends from the other ſide of 
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the. Hrieh. Upon the junction of the two Corps, our ſpies brought us 
e word, that they diſcovered a great eloud of duſt at ſome diſtance: 
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upon which we ſent out a party to reconnoitre. They returned to us 
e with intelligence, that the duſt Was raiſed. by a great drove of black 
cattel. This. news was not a little welcome to us, the army of een 
“ nations being very hungry. We quickly formed our ſelves, and re- 
<« ceived orders for the attack, with poſitive inſtructions to give no quar- 
ter. Every thing was executed with ſo much good order, that we. 
“ made a very plentiful ſupper. We had, three days after, the ſame 
« ſucceſs againſt a flock of theep, which we were forced to eat with great 
« precipitation, having received advice of General Carpenter's. march as 
«. we were at dinner. Upon this alarm we made incredible ſtretches to- 
« wards the South, with a deſign to gain the Faſtneſſes of Pre on. We 
« did little remarkable in our way, except ſetting fire to a few houſes, 
« and frighting an old woman into fits. We had now got a long day's 
« : march of the enemy; and meeting with a conſiderable refreſhment. of 
« October, all the Officers aſſembled over it, among whom, were ſeveral 
« Popiſh Lords and Gentlemen, who toalted man) loyal healths and don- 
„ fuſions, and wept very plentifully for the danger of the Church, We 
4 {at till midnight, and at our parting reſolved to give the enemy battel ; 
« but, the next morning changed our reſolutions, and, profecuted our 
4 march with indefatigable ſpeed. We were no ſooner arrived upon the 
« frontiers of. Cumberland, but we ſaw a great body of militia drawn up 
* in array againſt us. Orders w er e given to halt; and 2 uncil o f War 
. « was immediately called, wherein we agreed, with that great unanimity 
« which was ſo remarkable among us on. theſe occaſions, to make a re- 
« treat. But before we could give the word, the train- bands, taking 
« advantage of our delay, fled firſt. We arrived at Peſton without any, 
« memorable adventure; where, after having formed many barricades, and 
« prepared for a vigorous reſiſtance, upon the approach of the King's troops 
« under General Willie, who was uſed to the outlandiſh, way of making 
war, we thought it high time to put in practice that Paſſive-obedience,. 


« war, We | Ant in PRACTICE LOAF, ) SHIVE-ONEGLENCE,.. 
« in which our party ſo much glories, and which I would adviſe them to 


« ſtick to for the future. C 
"Such was the end of this rebellion ; which, in all prohability, will pos. 
only tend to the ſafety of our conſtitution, but the preſervation of the 
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TT is . gre: omen of our Tand, 
who are the moſt eminent for virtue vo 1 fenſe, are in the im. 
tereſt of the preſent government. As the fair ſex very much recom- 
100 the cauſe they are engaged in, it would be no finall misfortune to 
a Sovereign, though he had all the male part of the nation on his fide,. 
if he did not find himſelf King of the moſt beautiful half of his ſubjects. 
Ladies are always af great uſe to the party they eſpouſe, and never fail. 
to win over numbers to it. Lovers, according to Sir William Petteys 
cgmputation, make at leaſt the third part of the fenſible men of the Br. 
tiſh nation: and it has been an uncontroverted maxim in all ages, that, 
though a husband is ſometimes a ſtubborn ſort of a creature, a lover is 
always at the devotion of his Miſtreſs. By this means it lies in the power 
of every fine woman, to ſecure at leaſt half a dozen able-bodied men to 
his Majeſty" s ſervice. The female world are likewiſe indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in the beſt cauſes to manage the controverſial part of them, in 
which no man of colereble breeding is ever able to refute them. Argu- 
ments out of a pretty mouth are unanſwerable. 

It is indeed remarkable that the inferior tribe of common women, who. 
are a diſhonour to their ſex, have, in moſt reigns, been 'tHte profeffed 
ſticklers for ſuch, as have acted in oppoſition to the true intereſt of the 
nation, The, moſt numerous converts in King Zames's, reigh, were par. 
ticularly noted to be of this kind. I can give no other reaſon for ſuch a 
behaviour, unleſs it be, that it is not for the advantage of theſe female 
adventurers the laws of the land ſhould take place, and that they know | 
is a part of our conſtitution. There 
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There are many reaſons why the women of Great Britain ſhould be 
on the {ide of the Free-holder, and enemies to the perſon Who would 
bring in arbitrary government and Popery. As there are ſeveral of our 
Ladies who amuſe themſelves in the reading of Travels, they cannot but 
take notice what uncomfortable lives thoſe of their own ſex lead, where 

Paſſive- obedience is profeſſed and practiſed in its utmoſt perfection. In 
thoſe countries the men have no property but in their wives, who are 
the flaves to ſlaves : every married woman being ſubject to a domeſtick 
tyrant, that requires from her the ſame vaſſalage which he pays to his 
Sultan If the Ladies would ſeriouſly conſider the evil conſequences ot 
arbitrary power, they would find, that it ſpoils the ſhape of the foot in 
China, where the barbarous politicks of the men ſo diminiſh the baſis of 
the female figure, as to unqualify a woman for an evening walk or coun- 
try dance. In the Eaſt- Iudies, a widow, who. has any regard to her cha- 
racer, throws her ſelf into the flames of her husband's funeral pile, to 
ſhew, forſooth, that ſhe is faithful and loyal to the memory of her des 
ceaſed Lord. In Per/ia, the daughters of Eve, as they call them, arg 
reckoned in the inventory of their goods and chattels: and it is a uſual. 
thing when a man ſells a bale of ſilk, or a drove of camels, to toſs half 
a dozen women into the bargain. Through all the dominions of the 
Great Tub, a woman thinks her ſelf happy if ſhe can get but the twelfth 
ſhare of a husband, and is thought of no manner of uſe in the creation, 
but to keep up a proper number of ſlaves for the commander of the 
faithful. I need not ſet forth the ill uſage, which the fair ones meet with 
in thoſe deſpotick governments that lie nearer us. Every one hath heard 
of the ſeveral ways of locking up women in ain and Iraſy; where, 
if there is any power lodged in any of the ſex, it is not among the young 
and the beautiful, whom nature ſeems to have formed for it, but among 
the old and withered matrons, known by the frightful name of Gouvber- 
antes and Duegna's. If any thould alledge the freedoms indulged to 
the French Ladies, he muſt own that theſe are owing to the natural gal. 
lantry of -the people, not to their form of government, v hich excludes. 
by its very conſtitution every an from K as naturally Unhit to 
hold the ſceptre of that kingdom. h 

Women ought in reaſon to be no leſs ayerſe to popery than to arbi- 
trary power. Some merry Authors have pretended: to demonſtrate, that 
the Roman Catholick religion could never ſpread in a nation, where wo- 
men would have more modeſty than to expoſe their innocent liberties to 
a Confeſſor. Others of the fame turn, have Auen N that the fine 
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Britifh\complexion, which is ſo peculiar to our Ladies, would ſuffer 

very much-from a fiſh-diet : and that a whole Lent would give ſuch a 
fallownefs to the celebrated beauties of this Ifland, as would ſcarce make 
them diſtinguiſhable” from thoſe of France. I ſhall only leave to the ſe- 
rious conſideration of my country-women the danger any of them might 
have been in, (had Popery been our national religion) of being forced 
by their Relations to a ſtate of perpetual virginity. The maſt blooming 
Toaſt in the Iſland might have been a Nun; and many a Lady, who is 
now a mother of fine children, condemned to a condition of life, diſa- 
greeable to herſelf, and unprofitable to the world. To this I might add 
the melancholy objects, they would be daily entertained with, of ſeveral 


ſightly men delivered over to an inviolable celibacy. Let a young Lady 


imagine to herſelf the brisk embroidered Officer, who now makes, love 
to her with ſo agreeable an air, converted into a Monk; or the Beau, 
who now addreſſes himſelf to her in a full-bottomed wig, diſtinguiſhed 


by a little bald pate covered with a black leather skull-cap. I forbear 


to mention many other objections, which the Ladies, who are no ſtrangers 
to the doctrines of Popery, will eaſily recollect: though I do not in the 
teaſt doubt, but thoſe I have already ſuggeſted, will be ſufficient to per. 
fuade my fair Readers to be zealous in the Proteſtant cauſe. AS :: 

The freedom and happineſs of our Britiſh Ladies is ſo ſingular, that it 
is a common ſaying in foreign countries, I/ @ bridge were built croſs 
the ſeas, all the women in Europe wonld flock into England. It has been 


_ obſerved, that the laws relating to them are ſo favqurable, that one would 


think they themſelves had given votes in enacting them. All the honours 


and indulgences of ſociety are due to them by our cuſtoms; and, 


aur conſtitution, they have all the privileges of Engliſh-born ſubjects, 
without the burdens. I need not acquaint my fair Fellow-freeholders, 
that every man, who is anxious for our ſacred and civil rights, is a cham- 
pion in their cauſe; ſince we enjoy in common a religion agreeable to 
that reaſonable nature, of which we equally partake; and fince, 1 in en. 
of property, our law makes no diſtinction of ſexes. _ | 
Ve may therefore juſtly expect from them, that they will act in con- 
cert with us for the preſervation of our laws and religion, which cannot 
fubſiſt, but under the government of his preſent Majeſty; and would ne- 
ceſſarily be ſubverted, under that of a perſon hred up in the moſt violent 
principles of popery and arbitrary power. Thus may the fair ſex contri- 
bute to fix the peace of a brave and generous people, who for many ages 
have diſdained to bear any lo but theirs z and be as famous in hillo- 
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ry, as thoſe illuftrious matrons, who in the infancy of Rome, reconciled 
the Romant and the Sabines, and united * two Bauten en un- 
ant ROT new * 2 30010 | 
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4H ERE is no greater fign of a gt decay of virtue in a na- 
tion, than a want of zeal in its inhabitants for the good of their 
country. This generous and publick-ſpirited paſſion has been 
Served of late years to languiſn and grow cold in this our Iſland; 
where a party of men have made it their buſineſs to repreſent it as chi- 
merical and romantic, to deſtroy in the minds of the people the ſenſe of 
national glory, and to turn into ridicule. our natural and ancient Allies, 
who are united to us by the common intereſts both of religion and poli- 
cy. It may not therefore be unſeaſonable to recommend to this preſent 
generation the practice of that virtue, for which their anceſtors were 
particularly famous, and which is called The love of one's country. I his 
love to our country, as a moral virtue, is a fixed diſpoſition of mind to 
promote the ſafety, welfare, and reputation. of the community in which 
we are born, and of the conſtitution under which we are protected. 
Our obligation to this great duty, may appear to us from ee conſi- 
derations. 

In the firſt place we may obſerve, that we are directed to it t by one of 
thoſe ſecret ſuggeſtions of nature, which go under the name of Inſtinct, 
and which are never given in vain. As ſelf. love is an inſtinct planted in 
us for the good and ſafety of each particular perſon, the love of our 


country is impreſſed on our minds for the happineſs and preſer vation of 
Aa a 2 the 
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the comm ſtinct ĩs See that we. find examples 

RE Ft 44 0 ob in tbe n NEL Hap climates, or the 
Fvitt of. LCL done W. read, of an inhabitant of Nou Zembla, who, 
after having lived Tome, time in Denmark, where he Was cloathed. and 
treated with the 1 utmoſt indulgence, . took. the tirſt opportunity of making 
his eſcape, though with the hazard. of his life, 1 into his natiye regions of 
cold, poverty an, nakedneſs. We have. an inſtance of. the ſame nature 

among the very Hottemott. One of theſe ſavages was brought into Eug- 
land, taught our language, and in a great meaſure poliſhed out of his na- 
tural barbarity: but upon being carried back to the Cape of Good Hope 
(where it was thought he might have been of advantage. to our Engliſh 
traders) he mixed in a kind of tranſport. with. his. countrymen, brutali- 
zed with them in their habit and manners, and would. never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance, | I needhot_mention the common opinion of 
the Negroes in our plantations, who have no other notion of a future ſtate of 
happineſs, than that, after death, they ſhall be conveyed back to their na- 
tive country. The S. are ſo remarkable for this paſſion, that ir often 
turns to a diſeaſe among them; for which there is a particular name in 
the German language, and which the French call The diſtemper 1 
country: for nothing is more uſual than for ſeveral of their common ſol- 
diers, who are liſted into a foreign ſervice, to have ſuch violent hanke- 
rings after their home, as to pine away even to death, unleſs they have a 
permiffion to return; which, on ſuch an occaſion, is generally granted 
them. 1 ſhalt only add under this head, that ſince the love of one's. coun- 
try is natural to every man, any particular nation, who, by falſe politicks, 
ſhall endeayour to ſtifle or reſtrain it, will not be upon a level With. 
others. 

As this love of our country is natural to every man, ſo it is F | 
very. reaſonable ; and that, in the firſt place, becauſe it inclines us to be be- 
neficial to thoſe, who are and ought to be dearer to us than any others. 
It takes in our families, relations, friends and acquaintance, and, in ſhort, 
all whoſe welfare and ſecurity we are obliged to conſult, more than that 
of thoſe who are ſtrangers to us. For this reaſon it is the moſt ſublime 
and extenſive of all ſocial virtues: eſpecially if we conſider that it does 
not only promote the well-being of theſe who are our contemporaries, but 
likewiſe of their children and their poſterity. Hence it is that all caſuiſts 
are unanimous in determining, that when the good of the country inter- 
feres even with the life, of the moſt beloved relation, deareſt friend, or 
rente benefactor, i it 15 to be preferred without exception. 


Fartlier- 
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-"\Farther, 'thouſ there is a btievolence due to all mankind; none can 


bo but a ſuperior” degree of it is to be paid to a father, a wife, or 
id. In the fame manner, though our love ould reach to the whole 


ſpecies, x greater proportion of it ſhould exert it ſelf towards that com- 
munity in which providence has placed us. This is our proper ſphere of 
action, the province allotted to us for the exerciſe of our civil virtues, 
and in which atone we have opportunities of expreſſing our good- will to 
mänkind. I could not but be pleaſed, in the accounts of the late Per fi. at 
mbaſly into France, with a particular ceremony of the Embaſſador ; who, 
every Horning, before he went abroad, religioufly ſaluted a turf of earth 
Up "ont of his own native ſoil; to remind him, that in all the tranſacti- 
ons of the day he was to think of his cquntry, and purſue its advantages. 
125 the ſeveral diſtricts and diviſions of the world, men would thus 
kuck the welfare of thoſe reſpective communities, to which their power 
of doin ; good'is limited, the whole race of reafonable creatures would 
be happy, as far as the benefits of ſociety can make them ſo. At leaſt, we 
find ſo many bleſſings naturally flowing from this noble principle, that, 
in proportion as it prevails, every nation becomes a. proſperous and flou- 
riſhing people. 
It may be yet a farther ech ed of this particular virtue, if we 
conſider, that no nation was ever famous for its morals, which was not 
at the ſame time remarkable for its public ſpirit: Patriots naturally riſe 
out of a Sartan or Roman virtue: and there is no remark more commorr 
among the antient hiſtorians, than that when the State was corrupted with 
avarice and luxury, it was in danger of being betrayed, or ſold. 
To the' foregoing reaſons for the love which every good man owes to 
his country, we may add,. that the actions, which are moſt celebrated in 
hiſtory, and which are read with the greateſt admiration, are ſuch as. 
proceed from this principle. The eſtablithing of good laws, the detect 
ing of conſpiraeies, the cruſhing of ſeditions and rebellions, the falling 
in battel, or the devoting of a man's ſelf to certain death for the ſafety: 
of fellow. citizens, are actions that always warm the Reader, and endear: 
to him perſons of the remoteſt ages, and the molt: diltant countries. 
And as actions, that proceed from the love of one's country, are more. 
illuſtrious than any others in the records of time; ſo we find that thoſe. 
perſons who have been eminent in other virtues, have been particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by this. It would be endleſs to produce examples of this. 
kind, out of Greek and Roman Authors. To confine my ſelf therefore 


in ſo wide and. beater a- field, I fhall chuſe ſome jnſtances from Holy, 
Writs. 
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Writ, which WR: in 9 this nature, as much 28 any other hiſtory 
whatſoever. A he more willingly, becauſe in ſome books 
late} e e it e againſt revealed religion,” that it does not 
i the love of one's. country, Here I mult premiſe, that as the ſa- 
cred Author of our religion chiefly: inculcated to the Je thoſe, parts of 
their duty wherein they were moſt defective, ſo there was no need of in- 
ſiſting upon. this: the. 74s being remarkable tor an, attachment to their 
OWN, cguntry, even to the excluſion of all common humanity to ſtrangers. | 
Ve Tee in the behayiour. of this divine perſon, the practice of this vir 

tue in conjunction with all others. He deferred working a miracle in | 
_ the bebalf of 3 Syro-Phenician woman,. until he had declared his ſuperi- 
or good-will to his own nation; and was prevailed upog to heal the daugh- 
ter of a Roman Centurion, by hearing | om the Jetus, that he was 1.48 
who loved their nation, and had built them, a Synagogue. . But, to look 
aut for no other inſtance, what was ever more moving, than bis lamen- 

tation oyer Jeruſalem, at his firſt approach to it, notwithſtanding he had 
foretold the cruel and unjuſt treatment. he was to meet with in that city! 
for he foreſaw the deſtruction which in a few years was to fall upon that 
people; a deſtruction not to be paralleled j in any nation from. the be gin. 
nipg of the world to this day; and in the view of it, melted into tears. 
His followers. have, in many places expreſſed the like ſentiments of affe. 
ction for their country men, among which none is more extraordi it 
than that of the great Convert, who wiſhed he himſelf might be 
curſe, provided it might turn to the happineſs of his nation; or as 92 


| words it, of his brethren and kin/men, who are Iſraelites. Fhis inſtance 


naturally brings to mind the {ame heroic temper of foul in the great e- 
i Law-giver, who would have devoted himſelf in the ſame manner, ra- 
ther than ſee his people periſh. It would indeed he difficult to find out any 
man of extraordinary piety in the ſacred writings, in whom this virtue 
is not highly conſpicuous. The Reader however will excuſe me, if I take 
notice of one patlage, becauſe it is a very fine one, and wants only a place 
in ſome polite Author of Greece or Rome, to have been admired and ce- 
Ichrated. The King of Hria lying ſick upon his bed, ſent Haſael one 
of his great officers to the Prophet Eliſba, to enquire of him whether 
he ſhould recover. The Prophet looked fo attentively on this meſſen- 
ger, that it put him into ſome confuſion; or to quote this beautiful cir- 
cumſtance, and the whole narrative, in the pathetick language of Scripture, 
Elijha ſettled his countenance ſtedfaſily upon him, until he was aſhamed: 


and Haſael /ajd, JVhy, weepeth my Lord. 2. And be Said, Becauſe [ know the 
evil 
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evil that thou wilt do unto. the children of Iſrael: their ſtrong holds wilt 
thou [et on fire, and their men wilt thou ſlay with the ſivord, and wilt” 
daſh their children, and rip up. their women with child. Aud Haſael 
ſaid, But what, is thy ſervant a dog, that he Jhould do this great thing? 
And Fliſha an/wered, The Lord hath ſhewed me, that thou Fatt be King. 
WRT... 5 VI, CE oy 
I might, enforce, theſe reaſons for the love of our country, by conſide- 
rations adapted to my Readers as they, are E»gli/hmer, and as by that 
means they enjoy a purer religion, and a more excellent form of govern=- 
ment, than any other nation under Heaven. But being perſuaded that 
every one muſt look upon himſelf as indiſpenſably obliged to the practice 
of a duty, which is recommended. to him by ſo many arguments and ex- 
amples, I ſhall only deſire the honeſt, well-meaning Reader, when he turns.. 
his thoughts towards the publick, rather to conſider what opportunities 
he has of doing good to his native country, than to throw away his time 
in deciding the rights of Princes, or the like ſpeculations, which are fo 
far beyond his reach. Let us leave theſe great points to the wiſdom of 
our Legiſlature, and to the determination of thoſe, who are the proper 
judges of our Conſtitution. We ſhall otherwiſe be liable to the juſt re- 
proach, which is caſt upon ſuch chriſtians, as waſte their lives in the ſub- 
tle and intricate diſputes of religion, when they ſhould be praiſing the 
doctrinę which it teaches. If there be any right upon earth, any relying 
on the judgment of our moſt eminent Lawyers and Divines, or indeed 
any certainty in human reaſon, our preſent Sovereign has an undoubted 
title to our duty and obedience. But ſuppoſing, for argument's ſake, that 
this right were doubtful, and that an Eagliſhman could be divided in his 
opinion, as to the perſon to whom he ſhould pay his allegiance: in this 
caſe, there is no queſtion, but the love of his country ought to caſt the 
ballance, and to determine him on that ſide, which is moſt conducive to 
the welfare of his community. To bring this to our preſent caſe. A 
man muſt be deſtitute of common ſenſe, who is capable of imagining that 
the Proteſtant religion could flouriſn under the government of a bigotted 
Roman: cat holict, or that our civil rights could be protected by one who 
has been trained up in the politicks of the moſt arbitrary Prince in Eu. 
rope, and who could not acknowledge his gratitude to his beliefactor, by 
any remarkable inſtance, which would not be detrimental to the Britiſb 
nation. And are theſe fuch defirable bleſſings, that an honeſt man would 
endeavour: to arrive at them, through the confuſions of a civil war, and 
the blood of many thouſands of his fellow-fubje&ts? On the contrary, 
| „ 
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the arguments fon yal, and affeRionitei adherEnte tu «King 
Seorges are ſo (evident, Rüben this ſingle» topic, that ifs vwry Bren 
inſtead: of aſpiring after; private wealth ore power, would ſiricerely deſire 
to make his country happy, his cya ee would not have a ſingle 
| malechniant in 158 it RELIC RM | 27/80 mend 2d! Ae tc - 
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7 = a time when ſo many of the Rios J ſubje cs priſeiit th 
FA before their reſpective M f iſtrates, ro take the, oat] 4 Tequi 
> law, it may not be improper; to awaken in The: ain f my, Rea- 
| ders a due ſenſe of the Engagement under Which the y lay, 7 575 mſel Ag L 
is a melancholy conſideration, that there ſhould, be. ſeveral among s 0 
hardened and delyded, as to think an oath a proper ſubject for a ls. and 
to tnake this, hich 1 is one of the moſt ſolemn, ads of, religion, an ogca- 
ſion of mirth. Let ſuch 1 15 8, depravation of our manners at Ls Ent, 
that nothing i 15 more frequent. than, to hear, profligate, .men.;ridigul inge co 
e beſt of their abilities, theſe ſacred pledges of their duty and allegiances, 
and, endeavoyring to be witty upon themſelyes, for daring to Prevaricate 
x with Godind m It, poor « Conceit of their oy n, or a quotation gut of 
Hidin a, nh n makethem, treat With levity an obligation wherein their 
oy ſafety and. welfire are en both as to this, world and the next. Rail: 
lery 05 this nature „15 $, Enough to make the' hearer iremble, As theſs.m1 75 
creants ſeem to lor) in the profeſſion of | their i impiety, there is no man, 5 
who has any regard to his duty, or even to his reputation, that can ap- 
pear in their defence,” But if there are others of a more ſerious. turn, 
who join with us deliberately , in theſe religious profeſſions of loyalty to 
our Sovereign, with any private falyo's or evaſions, they would do well 
to conſider thoſe. maxims, in which all caſuiſts are agreed, who have gain - 
ed any eſteem for their learning. judgment, or morality, Theſe have una - 
nimouſſy determined that an oath is always to be taken in the ſenſe o 


that e which impoſes it: and that thoſe, whoſe. hearts do not con- 
he wh ; 12 Be $27 AFF- Is CUr - 
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eur with their lips in the ſorm of theſe publick proteſlations: ot who” 
have any mental reſerves, or who take an oath againſt their coulciegers, 
upon any motive whatſoever; or wich a deſigu to break it, or repent 
it, are guilty of perjury. Any of theſe, or the like circumſtances, inſtead 
of alleviating the crime, make it more hainous, as they are premeditated 
frauds (which it is the chief deſign of an oath to prevent) and the moſt 
ftances of inſincerity to men, and irreverence to their Maker. 
For this reaſon, the perjury of a man, who takes an oath, With an inten- 
tion to keep it, andis afterwards ſeduced to the violation of it, (though 
a crime not to be thought of, without the greateſt horror) is yet, in ſome 
reſpects, not quite ſo black as the perjury abovementioned. It is indeed a 
very unhappy token of the great corruption of our manners, that there 
| ſhould be any ſo inconſiderate among us, as to ſacrifice the ſtanding and 
eſſential duties of morality; to the views of Politicks; and that, as in 
my laſt paper, it was not unſeaſonable to prove the love of our countrey 
to be a virtue, ſo in this there ſhould be any ocaſion to ſhew that per- 
jury is a fin. But it is our misfortune to live in an age when ſuch wild 
| by unifcural doctrines have prevailed among ſome of our fellow-ſubjeQs, 
that if one looks into their ſchemes of Government, they ſeem accor- 
ding as they are in the humour, to believe that a Sovereign is not to be 
reſtrained by his Coronation oath, or his people by their oaths, of allegi- 
ance: or to repreſent them in a plainer light, in ſome reigns they are fot 
a power and an obedience that is unlimited, and in others are for retren- 
ching within the narroweſt bounds, both che authority of the Prince, and 


the allegiance of the ſubject. | | 
Now the guilt of perjury is ſo ſelf-evident, that i it Was always recko- 


ned among the greateſt crimes, by thoſe who were only governed by.the 
li ght of reaſon: The inviolable obſerving of an oath, like the other 
pfade duties of Chriſtianity, is a part of natural religion. As reaſon 
is common to all mankind, the dictates of it are the ſame through che 
whole ſpecies: And ſince every man's own heart, will tell him, that there 
can be no greater affront to the Deity, whom he worthips, than to ap- 
peal to him with an intention to deceive; nor a greater injuſtice to men, 
than to betray them hy falſe aſfurances; it is no wonder that pagans and 

chriſtians, infidels and believers, ſhould concur in a point wherein the 
honour of the ſapream Being, and the welfare of ſociety, arc 
ſo highly concerned. For this reaſon, Pythagoras to his frit precept 
of honouring 1 the immortal Gods, immediately ſubjoyns that of paying 
veneration to an oath, We may fee the reverence which the Heathens 
Vor. — B b b ſhewed 
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ſnewed to theſe ſacred and * — from the inconveni 
ces which they often ſuffered, rather than break thro 


ugh them. We bave 
frequent inſtances of this kind in the Roman Commonwealth; which, as 
it has been obſerved by ſeveral eminent Pa an writers, very much 2 
led all other Pagan governments in the practice of virtue. How far they 
exceeded, in this particular, thoſe great corrupters of Chriſtianity, an al and 
indeed of natural religion, the Jeſuits, may appear from their abhorrence 
of every thing that looked like a fraudulent or mental evaſion. Of 
I fhall — * produce the following inſtance. Several Romans this 
who had been taken priſoners by Hannibal, were releaſ ed, upon obli- 
ging themſelves by an oath to return again to his camp. Among theſe 
there was one, who thinking to elude the oath, went the ſame day back 
to the camp on pretence o having forgot ſomething. But this prevari- 
cation was ſo ſhocking to the Roman Senate, that they ordered. Him to 
be apprehended, and delivered up to Hannibal. 
_ - We may farther ſee the juſt ſeaſe the. heathens had of the crime of 
perjury, from the penalties which they inflicted on the perſons guilty © 'of 
it. Perjury among the Scyrhians was a capital crime; and among th 
Eg yptians alſo was puniſhed with death, as Diodorus Siculus relates, who 
obferves that an offender of this kind is guilty of thoſe two crimes 
(wherein the malignity of perjury truly conſiſts) a failing in his reſpect to 
the divinity, and in his faith towards men. Iis unneceſſary to multiply 
inſtances of this nature, which may be found i in almoſt every Author who L 
has written on this ſubject. 

If men, who had no other guide but their n conſidered an oath 
to be of ſuch a tremendous nature, and the violation of it to be ſo great 
a crime; it ought to make a much deeper impreſſion upon minds enlight- 
ened by revealed religion, as they have more exalted notions of the divi- 
nity. A ſuppoſed; heathen Deity might be ſo poor in his attributes, ſo 
ſtinted in his knowledge, goodneſs, or power, that a pagan might hope 
to conceal his perjury from his notice, or not to provoke him, ſhould he 
be diſcovered ; or ſhould he provoke him, not to be puniſhed by him. 
Nay, he might have produced examples of falſhood and perjury in the 
Gods themſelves, to whom he appealed. But as revealed Religion has 
given us a more juſt and clear idea of the divine nature, He, whom we 
appeal to, is Truth it ſelf, the great ſearcher of hearts, who will not let 
fraud and falſhood go unpuniſhed, or hold him guiltleſ that taketh his 
name in vain. And as with regard to the Deity,” ſo likewiſe with regard 
to man, the obligation of an oath is ſtronger upon Chriſtians than upon 


ly 
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= ther- part of Mankind; and that becauſe charity; truth, mutual con- 
bf, and all other focial duties are carried to greater heights, and en- 
forced with ſtronger motives, by the principles of our Religion. 
Perjury, wich relation to the oaths Which are at preſent required by 
us, has in it all the aggravating circumſtances, which can attend that 
crime. We take them before the Magiſtrates of publick juſtice; are ro- 
minded by the ceremony, that it is a part of that obedience which we 
learn from the goſpel; expreſly difavow all evaſions and mental reſerva- 
tions Whatſoever; appeal to Almighty God for the integrity of our hearts, 


and only deſire him to be our helper, as we fulfil the oath we there take 
reſence. I mention theſe circumſtances, to which ſeveral other 


in his 

might 3 added, becauſe it is a received doctrine among thoſe, who have 
treated of the nature of an oath, that the greater the ſolemnities are which 

attend it, the more they aggravate the violation of it. And here what 

muſt be the ſucceſs that a man can hope for who turns a Rebel, after having 
Aiſchaimed the divine aſſiſtance, but upon condition of being a faithful 
and loyal ſubject? He firſt of all deſires that God may help him, as he 

"ſhall keep his oath, and afterwards hopes to Proffer in an enterprize 


Which ! is the direkt breach of it. 
Since therefore perjury, by the common ſenſe of klerkind, the reaſon 


of the thing, and from the whole tenor of Chriſtianity, is a crime of ſo 
flagitious a nature, we cannot be too N in avoiding every approach 
towards it. 
The virtue of the ancient r is very remarkable in the caſe of 
Euripides. This great tragick Poet, tho' famous for the morality of his 
plays, had introduced a perſon, who, being reminded of an oath he had 
taken, reply'd, I /wore with my month, but not with my heart. The 
 Impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience in an uproar; made Socrates 
hough an intimate friend of the Poet) go out of the Theatre with indig- 
nation; and gave ſo great offence, that he was publickly accuſed, and 
brought upon his tryal, as one who had ſuggeſted an evaſion of what they 
thought the moſt holy and indiſſoluble bond of human ſociety. So jea- 
lous were theſe virtuous Heathens of w the ſmalleſt hint, that might 0- 
pen a way to perjury. 

And here it highly imports us to confider, that we do not only break 
our oath of allegiance by actual rebellion, but by all thoſe other methods 
which have a natural and manifeſt tendency to it. The guilt may lie up- 
on a man, where the penalty cannot take hold of him. Thoſe who ſpeak 


irreverently of the perſon to whom they have ſworn allegiance; who en- 
- b b 2 | *  deavour 
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1 
to 
-deaval from hearts of his ſubjects; or: to inſpire the 
' Gs Eid 0 denn. 
to the oath they have taken. And as for thoſe, who by concerted fal-. 
ſhoods and defamatiohs enden Our f Iblemich his 8 or weaken. 
his authority; they incur the complicated guilt both of ſlander and per- 
Jury. The” dal crcutances wing, to work it up mg ge there are 
only ac þ ſtances wanting, to work it up for the cognizance 
0 of the ag REIT WARE TT eee boos e Bar wlch N 
(or is it k lufficlent for A mad who has given chele ſolemn aſſurauces to 
tits Prince, ta forbear the doing him any ry unleſs. at the ſame. time he 
do him all the good he can in his proper ſtation of life. 

Loyalty is of an active nature, and ought to diſcover (RA the 
inſtances of zeal and affection to our e wndoh 8 carefay. ex- 
amine the duty of that ce which we. p is Maj 3 

the oaths that are 724755 tous, we ſhall find that Ie do not only 7 re- 
7 $aunce refuſe; and abjure any allegiance or obeditnte % bh Hr 


huts, Suear 10 #6 ud þ in George tothe utmoſt vu pochen agai 


1 ee 605 5 aller aud attempts "whatſoever, aud toi loſs and nale 
_ 7 21, Lajefty, all 1 os and WIE: con ogy nobich: que 


| be againſt bim 74 ; FOO 5.5 QA 
fahne 1 6 as among thoſe who have bound themſelves bye theſe 


* * 
4 ; _ 4 
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1 facred 4 bios, the 7 actual traytor or rebel is guilty of perjury ing the 
2236.01 t TY "the ſecret promoter, or *well-wither of the cauſe, is, ſo 
before t e ibural of conſcience. ' And though I ſhould. be unwilling 


to prangunce, the man who'i is indolent, or indifferent in the cauſe of his 
Prince, to be Abiolütely perjured; I may venture to affirm, that he falls 
| 15 ſhort of that Alegianceto which heis obliged by oath; Upon the whole 
we may be aſſured, that in a nation which is tyed down by ſuch religious 
0 and ſolemn engagements, the people's loyalty will keep pace with their 
mwmorality; and that in proportion as oy are Aasere W N there Will 
. W a 1 
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r ERE is no greater gn * a bid a Gt, than when the Parybns 
of it are reduced to the ne. egellity fi f making uſe of the moſt 
i wicked artifices to ſupport ; 1 nd th t is. Kind. Are the falſoods and 
Lalumnies, which are invented and ſpread abroad by the enemies to'our 
King and country. This ſpirit of malice and {flander does not diſcover 
it lelf in any inſfances ſo xidiculous,, as in thoſe, by Which Jeditious men 
endeavour to depreciate his Majęſtys perſon and family yz without conſi- 
0) dering, that his Couri at Hanover was always allowed to be one of the 
politeſt in Europe, and that, before he became our Kings Ye was recko- 
2 1 among the greateſt Princes of. Chriſtendom. 
But the moſt glorious of his Majeſty's. Predeceſſors was treated after 
Valle ſame manner. Upon that Prince's firſt arrival, the inconſiderable 

— who-then laboured to make him odiou 55 the people, gave out, 
119 = he brought with him twenty thouſand Lap, landers, cloathed in the 
dphins of bears, all of their oun Killing; and that th. ey. mutinied becauſe 
ey had not been regaled with a bloody battel e two days after 
th landing. He was no ſooner. on the 7 Chrome. than thoſe, who had 
contributed to place him there, finding that he had made ſome changes 
at Court which were not to their humour, endeavoured to render him 
unpopular by miſ-repreſentattons; of bis perſon, his character, and his 
actions. They found that his noſe had a reſemblance to that of Oliver 
Cromwell, and clapt him. on a hage pair of Muſtachoes to frighten his 
eople with: His mercy was fear; his juſtice. was cruelty ; his tempe- 


Ti trance, oeconomy, prudent behaviour, and application to bulineſs, were 
Dutch. 
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Dutch virtues; and ſuch as we: bad. gor. been uſed to in gur Exg/eſþ. 
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Kings. He did not fight a batiel, in which the Tories did not flay dou- 


. 
: 7 : 


* 
? 


1 : 


ble the number of what he. had loſt in the field; nor ever raiſed a Siege 
or gained a victory, Which did not coſt more than twas worth. In ſhort, 
he was, contriving the ruin of his Kingdom; and in order to it advanced 
Dr. Tillorſen to the higheſt ſtation of the Church, my Lord Somers: 
ol the Law, Mr. Mountague of the Treaſury, and the Admiral at Js Hague 


* l. 19 eee 1d} Mb ITY: Nie n 
of the Fleet. Such were the caluninies of the party in thofe times, which 


, 5 - 


we ſee ſo faithfully copied out by men of the ſame principles under the 


* . 
+ 


Rory to common ſenſe, the means by which they are promote d müft de 
of the ſame nature. Nothing but weakneſs and folly-ean diſpoſe Eagliſp. 
men and : Proteſtants to the intereſts of a Popiſh Pretender: Ag The 
ſame. abilities of mind will naturally qualify his adherents to ſwallow the 
molt palpable and notorious falſhoods. Their ſelf-intereſted and deſign- 
ing leaders cannot deſire. a more ductile and eafy people to work upon. 
How, long was it before niany of this ſimple, deluded tribe were brought 
to believe that the Highlanders were a Generation of men that could be 
conquered! The rabbſe of the Party were inſtrücted to look upon them 
as ſo many Giants and Jaratens; and were very much ſurprized to find, 


that; every one of them had not with his broad ſword towed down at 
leaſt a Squadron of the King's forces. There were not only publick re- 


joicings in the. cap at Perth, bur ikewiſe many'private” cotigratulations 
nearer us, among theſe well-withers to their counttey, pen the visto. 
ries of their friends at "Preſton ; Which eontinued kill the Rebels made 
their ſolemn Ciblelde from Highgate. Nay, there were then ſome of 
theſe wiſe Partiſäns, Who concluded, the Government Had hired two or 
three hundred hale men, who locked like Fox hufters, to be hound and 
pinioned, if not to be executed, as Repreſenratives of the pretended cap- 
tives. Their victeries in Corlaud have been innumerable; and no lon- 
ger ago than laſt week, they gained a very remarkable one, in which the 
Highlanders cut off all the Ditch forces to a. man; and afterwards dif- 
guiſing themſelves in their habits, came up as friends to the King's troops, 
two; and I believe one might ſtill find oùt a whiſper among their ſecret 
intelligence, that the Duke of Mar is actually upon the road to Lerdon, 
if not within two days march of the town. I need not take notice, that 
their ſucceſſes in the battel of Damblain are magnified among ſome of 
them 
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them to this day ; though a Tory may. very well ſay with King Pyrrhus, 
JJJJ%%%%%%ĩV them, OD 
But the moſt ich ſource. of falſhood and calumny, is that which, 
one would think, ſhould be the leaſt apt to produce them; I mean a 
pretended concern for the ſafety of our eſtabliſhed religion. Were theſe 
people as anxious for the doctrines, which are eſſential to the Church of 
England, as they are for the nominal diſtinction of adhering to its inte- 
reſts, they would know, that the ſincere obſervation of publick oaths, 
allegiance to their King, ſubmiſſion to their Biſhops, zeal againſt Popery, 
and abhorrence of Rebellion, are the great points that adorn the chara- 
cter of the Church of Zxg/and, and in which the authors of the reformed 
religion in this nation have always gloried. We juſtly reproach the Je- 
| fuits, who. have adapted all chriſtianity to temporal and political views, 
for maintaining a poſition ſo repugnant to the laws of nature, morality 
and religion, That an evil may be committed, for the ſake of good, which 
may ariſe from it. But we cannot ſuppoſe even this principle, (as bad a 
one as it is) ſhould influence thoſe perſons, who, by ſo many abſurd and 
monſtrous falſhoods, endeayour to delude men into a belief of the dan- 
ger of the Church.. If there be any relying on the ſolemn declarations 
of a Prince, famed for keeping his word, conſtant in the publick exer- 
 ciſes of our religion, and determined in the maintenance of Our laws, 
we have all the aſſurances that can be given us, for the ſecurity of the 
eſtabliſhed Church under his government. When a leading man therefore 
begins to grow apprehenſive for the Church, you may be ſure, that he is 
either in danger of loſing a place, or in deſpair of getting one. It is 
pleaſant on theſe occaſions, to ſee a notorious profligate ſeized with a 
concern-for his religion, and converting his ſpleen into zeal. Theſe nar- 
row and ſelfiſh views have ſo great an influence in this city, that, among 
thoſe who call themſelves the landed intereſt, there are ſeyeral of my 
fellow Free-holders, who always fancy the Church in danger upon the 
riſſng of Bank- ſtock. But the ſtanding abſurdities, without the belief 
of which no man is reckoned a ſtaunch Churchman, are, That there is a 
Calves-head club; for which, (by the way) ſome pious Tory has made ſuita- 
ble hymns and devotions : that there is a confederacy among the greateſt 
part of the Prelates to deftroy Epiſcopacy ; and that all, who talk againſt 
Popery, are Presbyterians in their hearts. The emiſſaries of the party 
are ſo diligent in ſpreading ridiculous fictions of this kind, that at pre- 
ſent, if we may credit common report, there are ſeveral remote parts of 
the nation in which it is firmly believed, that all the Churches in London 
1. 5 | | 5 ; are 
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hopes have been kept up by a ſucceſſion of les for near thirty years. 
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are Mut up - ad at if. any Clers ode Sts. the Wen in his h 
it is ten i one but he is knocked down by ſome ſturdy Schiſmatick. 

We may obferve upon this occaſion, that there are many partieular 
filſhodds fuited to the particular -climates-and- latitudes in which they are 


publiſhed, according: as the fituation of the place makes them leſs. liable | 


to diſcovery: there is many a lye, that will not thrive within a hundred 


miles of London: nay, we often find a lye born in..Sourhwark, that dies 


the ſame day on this ſide the water: and ſeveral: produced in the loyal 
ward of Port- ſolben of ſo feeble a make, as not to bear carriage to the 


Noyal. Exchange. However, as the mints of calumny are perpetually at 


work, there are a great number of curious inventions iſſued out from 
time to time, which grow current WOE e ang Sr through 
the whole kingdom. . 

 Asthe;deſign of this paper is not to exaſperute, but to ahl deire my 
countrymen, let me deſire them to conſider the many inconveniencies 
they bring upon themſelves by theſe mutual intercourſes of credulity and 
falſnood. I ſhall only remind the eredulous of the ſtrong deluſion theg 
have by this means been led into the greateſt part of their lives. The 


Tlew many perſons have ſtarved in expectation of thoſe.profitable em- 
ployments, which were promiſed them by the authors of theſe forgeries! 
how many of them-have died with great regret, hen they thought they 
were within-a month of n the ineſtimable nen of a "popu and 


_ arbitrary reign! _ 


'{ would therefore adviſe this blinded ſet of men, not-to give. coir 5 
thoſe perſons, by whom they have been ſo often fooled and impoſed. up- 
on; but on the contrary, to tHink it an affront to their parts, when they 
hear from any of them ſuch accounts, as they would not dare to tell 
them, but upon the preſumption that they are ideots. Or if their zeal 
for the cauſe ſhall difpoſe them to be credulous in any points that are 
favourable to it, T would beg of them not to venture wagers upon the 
truth of them: and in this preſent conjunRure, by no means to fell out 
of the Stocks upon any news they ſhall hear from their good friends at 
Perth. As theſe party. fictions are the proper ſubjects of mirth and laugh- 


ter, their deluded believers are only to be treated with pity or contempt. 


But as for thoſe incendiaries of figure and diſtinction, who are the inven- 
tors and pabliſhers- of ſuch groſs falſhoods: and calumnies, they cannot 
2 regarded by others, but with the utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence ; 


Ren one aud think, by themſelves, without 'the greateſt remorſe ad 
compun- 
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i Hive 1 hoird that foveral | Ladies 3 nnen, upon the the of 
| my fourth paper, are ſtudying methods how to make themſelves uſe | 


ful to the publick. One has a deſign of keeping an open Tea-table, 
where every man ſhall be welcome that is a friend to King George. A- 
nother-is for ſetting up an aſſembly for Baſſet, where none ſhall be ad- 
mitted to Punt, that have not taken the oaths.» A third is upon an in- 
vention of a dreſs which will put every Tory Lady out of countenance: 
T am not informed of the particulars, but am told in general, that ſhe 
has contrived to ſhew her principles by the ſetting of her commode ; ſo 
that it will be impoſſible for any woman, that is dz/affef7ea, to be in the 
faſhion. Some of them are of opinion that the Fan may be made uſe of 
with good fucceſs, againſt Popery, by exhibiting the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome in various figures; and that their abhorrence of the 
fuperſtitious uſe of Beads, may be very aptly expreſſed in the make of a 
pearl Neck-lace. As for the civil part of our conſtitution, it is unani- 
moufly agreed among the leaders of the ſex, that there is no glory in mak- 
ing a man their ſlave, who has not naturally a paſſion for liberty ; and to 
diſallow of all profeſſions of Pailiye-obedience, but from a lover to his 
Miſtreſs. 1 
It happens very luckily för the intereſt of the Whigs, that their very 
enemies acknowledge the fineſt women of Great Britain to be of that 
party. The Tories are forced to borrow their Toaſts from their antago- 
niſts ; and can ſcarce find beauties enough of their own ſide, to ſupply 
a ſingle round of October. One may, indeed, ſometimes diſcover among 
Vor. IV. "REC © N 
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the malignants of the ſex, a face that ſeems to have been netwhally de- 
ſigned for a Mh, Lady: but then it is 40 often fluſhed with rage, or 
ſowered with diſappoiat ments, that ane-cannpt but be troubled to ſee it 
thrown away upon the owner. Would the pretty malecontent be: 
ſuaded to love her King and country, it would diffuſe a chearfulneſs 
through all her features, and give her quite another air. I would there- 
fore adviſe theſo, my gentle Readers, as they conſult the good of their 
faces, to forbear frowning upon loyaliſts, and pouting at the government. 
In the mean time, what may we not hope from a cauſe, which is recom- 
mended by all the allurement of beauty, and the force of truth! It is 
therefore to be hoped that every fine woman will make this laudable uſe 
of her charms; and that the maꝶ not want to be fneguentiy veminded of 
this. great duty, J will only deſire her to think of der country every time 
ſhe looks in her glaſs. e103] 

But becauſe it is impoſſible to preſcribe ſuch rules, as ſhall de fuituble 
to the ſex in general, I ſhall conſider them Wr their ſeveral divilſons of 
Maids, Wives aud Widows. - 

As for Virgins, who are unexperienced in the wiles 5 men, they 
would do well to conſider how little they are to rely on the faith of 
lovers, who in leſs than a year have broken their allegiance to their lawful 
Sovereign; and what credit is to be given to the vows and proteſtations 
of ſuch as ſhew themſelyes ſo little afraid of perjury. Beſides, what 
would an innocent young Lady think, ſhould ſhe marry a man without 
examining his principles, and afterwards find herſelf got with chi by a 
rebel ? 

In the next place, every wiſe 1 0 to er for her man. If the 


be frugal of his candles on a rejoicing nig 1 let her look to bien ana 
keep him out of harms way; or the world will be apt to ſay, ſhe has a 
mind to be a widow before her time. She ought in ſuch caſes to exert 
the authority of the curtain lecture; and if ſhe finds him of a rebellious 
diſpoſition, to tame him, as they do birds of prey, by dinning him in 
the ears all night long. 

| Widows may be ſuppoſed women of too good ſenſe not to diſcoun- 
tenance all practices, that have a tendency to the deſtruction of mankind. 
Beſides, they have a greater intereſt in property than either maids or 
wives, and do not hold their jointures by the precarious tenure of por- 
tions or pin- money. So that it is as unnatural for a Dowager, as a Free- 
ROMer, to be an enemy to our conſtitution. : 
| As 
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As nathing is more inſtrudtive than eramples, I would recommend to 
the peruſal of our Britiſb virgins the ſtory of Clthia a Noman ſpinſter, 
whoſe behaviour is repreſented by all their hiſtorians, as one of the chief 

motives that diſcouraged the Turguins from proſecuting their attempt to 

regain the throne, from whence they had been expelled. Let the mar- 
ried women reflect upon the glory acquired by the wife of Coriolawus, 
who, when her husband, after long exile, was returning into his country 
with fire and ſword, diverted him from ſo cruel and unnatural an enter- 
prize. And let thoſe: who Have out- lived their husbands, never forget 
their country woman Hoadicia, who headed her troops in perſon againſt 
the invaſion of a Roman army, and encouraged them with this memorable 
ſaying, IJ, who am a woman, am reſolved upon victory or death : but as 
for you who are men, you may, if you pleaſe, chufe life and flavery. 
But I do not propoſe to our Brizzh Ladies, that they ſhould turn 

Amazons in the ſervice of their Sovereign, nor ſo much as let their nails 

grow for the defence of their country. The men will take the work of 
the field off their hands, and ſhew the world, that Eugliſh valour cannot 
be matched, when it is animated by Eugliſh beauty. I do not however 
diſapprove the project which is now on foot for a Female Afdciation ; 
and, ſinee I hear the fair confederates cannot agree among themſelves 
upon a form, ſhall preſume to lay before them the following rough 
draught, to be corrected or improved, as they in their wiſdom ſhall think 


fit. 
cc V/ E. the Conſorts, Relicts, and Spinſters of the Ille of Great Bei- 
3101 4 rain, whoſe names are under- written, being moſt paſſionately 


4 offended at the falſhood and perfidiouſneſs of certain faithleſs men, and 
< at the lukewarmth and indifference of others, have entered into a vo- 
« luntary Aﬀociation for the good and ſafety of our conſtitution. And 
« we do hereby engage our ſelves to raiſe and arm our vaſſals for the 
<«.:'ſexvice of his Majeſty King George, and him to defend with our tongues 
“ and hearts, our eyes, eye-laſhes, favourites, lips, dimples, and every 
« other feature, whether natural or acquired. We promite publickly and 
« openly to avow the loyalty. of our principles in every word we ſhall 
ce utter, and every patch we ſhall {tick on. We do farther promiſe, to 
„ annoy: the enemy with all the flames, darts and arrows with which na- 
ture has armed us; never to correſpond with them ve ſigh, ogle, or 
ce billet-doux; not to have any intercourſe with them either in ſnuff or 
« tea ; nor to accept the civility. of any man's hand, who is not ready 
7 . | * 


try, rather than ap 


lice, and no leſs confuſion. 1s $45 eee 1 11 
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to uſe it. in the defence of: his country. We are determined .in / ſo 
« good a cauſe to endure the greateſt c hardſhips and ſeyerities, if there 
% ſhould; be occaſion ; and even to wear the manufacture of our coun- 
pear: the friends ef 2 foreign intereſt in the richeſt 
« French brocade. And forgetting all private feuds, jealouſies and ani- 


< moſities, we do unanimouſſy oblige: our ſelves, by this our Aſſociationʒ 
to ſtand and _ by one another, as en faithful ſiſters and . 


i fſubjects. 117 
N. B. This Aſſveiation with be 1 


dada will be given to the ſubſcribers, who are yy be wendy in their re. 
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a celebrated Engliſb- Man to the Pretender, which is indeed an 
excellent anſwer to his Declaration, the title of this paper ob- 


liges me to publiſh the following 1 757 which conſiders it in Mer orgy 
— e | 07 e eee 


The Declaration of the Toes Si of. Great-Britain, 4 in . 7. 


that of the Pretender. _ "YE 


BA 


WE, E, by the Mercy of God, Free-Holders of Graar-Brieazs; to the 


popiſh Pretender, who ſtiles himſelf King of Scotland and Eng- 
land, ind Defender of our Faith, DETIANcE. Having ſeen a libel, 


which you have lately publiſhed againſt the King and people of theſe 
realms under the title of a DECGILARAT TON, We, in juſtice to the ſen- 


timents of our own hearts, have thought fit to return you the following 


anſwer; wherein we ſhalt endeavour to reduce to method the ſeveral 


particulars, which you have contrived to throw together 7 Ari ma- 


We 


5 at Mr. Motteus' 35 e aten 
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We believe you ſincere in tho firſt part of your declaration, where you 
own it would be A great ſatisfaction to you to be placed upon the throne 
by our endeavours: but you diſeourage us from making uſe of them, by 
declaring it to be your right both by the laws of God and man. As for 
the laws of God, we ſhould think our ſelves great tranſgreſſors of them, 
mould we for yout ſake rebel againſt a Prince, who, under God, is the 
moſt p defender of that religion which we think the moſt pleaſing 
to him: and as for the laws of man, we conceive thoſe to be of that kind. 
which have been enacted from time to time for near thirty years paſt 
againſt you and your pretenſions, by the Legiſlature of this kingdom. 
You afterwards proceed to invectives againſt the Royal Family: which 
ve do aſſure you is a very unpopular topick, except to your | tew deluded 
friends among the rabble. 
Vou call them Aliens to our country, not conſidering that King George | 
has lived above a year longer in England than ever you did, You ſay 
they are diſtant in blood, whereas no body ever doubted that King George 
is great grandſon to King Zames the Firſt, though many believe. that you 
are not ſon to King James the Second. Beſides, all the world acknow- 
ledges he is the neareſt to our Crown of the Proteſtant blood, of which 
you cannot have one drop in your veins, unleſs you derive it from ſuch 
parents as you do not care for owning. 
Your next argument againſt the Royal family, is, that they are 1 
ers to vur language. but they muſt be ſtrangers to the Britiſhb Court who 
told you ſo. However you muſt know, that we plain men ſhould prefer 
A King who was a ſtranger to our language, before one who is a ſtranger to 
our laws and religion: for we could never endure Freuchſentiments, though 
delivered in our native dialect; and ſhould abhor an arbitrary Prince, 
though he tyrannized over us in the fineſt Engliſb that ever was ſpoken. 

For theſe reaſons, Sir, we cannot bear the Wed of hearing a man, that has 
been bred up in the politicks of Leis the Fourteenth, talk intelligibly from 
the Britiſb throne; eſpecially when we conſider, however he may boaſt 
of his ſpeaking Engliſh, he ſays his prayers in an unknown tongue. 

Wie come now to the grievances for which, in your opinion, we ought 
to take up arms againſt our preſent Sovereign. The greateſt you ſeem 
.to inſiſt upon, and which is moſt in the mouths! of your party, is the Uni- 

on of the two kingdoms; for which his Majeſty ought moſt certainly to 
de depoſed, becauſe it was made under the reign of her, whom you call 
your Dear ſiſter of glorious memory. Other grievances which you hint at 
under his Majeſty” 8 — are, the murder of King Charles the 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, who was beheaded: before King Grerge: was born and the ſuſſe- 
of King Charles the Second, which perhaps his preſent Majeſty can- 

x wholly clean himſelf. anden "came nv; — mm 
his Reftorabion. EO BEI Fe, YO: it un 2 (dn nods, 
As on the one ſide you men his prefent Majeſty by. this paioiiextre 
ordinary retroſpect, on the other hand you, condemn his Government by 
what we may call the ſpirit of Second Sight. Vou are not contentto dam 
into his reign thoſe miſchiefs that were done à hundred years ago, un- 
leſs we anticipate thoſe that may happen a hundred years hence. So that 
the keeneſt of your arrows either fall ſhort of him, or fly over his head. 
We take ir we a certain fign'that you are ata lofs: for preſent-grievances, 
when you are thus forced to have recourſe to your future: praſpecte, ana 
future miſeries. Now, Sir, you muſt know, that we Fiee-holders have 
a natural averſion to hanging, and do not know how to anſwer it to our 
wives and families, if we ſhould venture our necks upon the truth of your! 
prophecies. In our ordinary way of judging; we .gueſs at the Kings fu: 
ture conduct by what we have ſeen already; and therefore beg: you will 
excuſe us if for the preſent we-defer entring into a rebellion, to which 
vou fo graciouſly invite us. When we have as bad a proſped of our 
King George's reign, as we thould have of yours, then will he your time 


to date another declaration from your Court at Commerce: which, if we 


may be allowed to prophecy in our turn, cannot patlably happen before 

the andre and fiftieth year of your reign. | 
Having confidered the paſt and future grievances mentioned in your 

declaration, we come now to the preſent; all of which are founded up 

on this ſuppoſition, That whatever is done by his Majeſty or his Mink, 

iters to keep you out of the Britiſh throne, is a grievance, "Theſe, Sir, 

may be grievances to you, but they are none to us. On the contrary, 


we look upon them as the greateſt inſtanoes of his Majeſty's care and ten- 


derneſs for his people. To take them in order: The firiſt relates to the 
Miniſtry ; who are choſen, as you obſerve very rightly, out of the worſt, 
and not the beſt of your ſubjects. Now, Sir, can you in conſcience think 
us to be ſuch fools as to rebel againſt the King, for having employed thoſe 
who are his moſt eminent friends, and were the greateſt ſufferers in his 
cauſe before he came to the crown; and for having removed a. General 
who is now actually in arms againſt him, and two Secretaries of diate, 
both of whom have liſted themſelves in your ſervice; or becauſe he 
choſe to ſubſtitute in their places ſuch men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


by their-zeal againſt you, in the maſt famous bartels, negotiating, and de- 
bates. The 
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The / ſocond grievance you mention, is, that the glory of the late Queen 
hes ſuffered, who, you infinuate, bad /ecnred to you the enjoyment: of that 
inheritance out of whith:you had been jd Jong kept. This may indeed be 
a reafon why her memory ſhould be precious with you: hut you may be 
fuve we ſhall think never the better of her, for her having your good 
word. For the fame reaſon it makes us ſtare, when we hear it objected 
to his preſent Majeſty, Jhut he is nut kind to Her faithful ſervants; ſince, 
if we can believe what you your ſelf ſay, it is impoſſible they thould be 
His faithful. ſtruants. And by the way, many of your private friends 
here with/you would forbear babbling at that rate: For, to tell you a ſe- 

cxet, 'we are very apt to ſuſpect that any e man, Who geberves your 
praiſe, deſerves to be hanged. _ 

Phe [next grievance, which you have a mighty mind to redreſs among 
us, is the Payliament of Great Britain, againſt whom you bring a flale 
accuſation-which has beewuled by every minority in the memory of man; 
namely, that it was procured by unwarrantable influences and corrupti- 

ons. We oannot indeed blame you for being angry at thoſe, who have 
ſet ſuck a round price upon your head. Your accuſation of our High 
Court of Parliament, puts us in wind of a ſtory, often told among us 
Free-holders, concerning a rattle · brained young fellow, who being indicted 
for two or three pranks upon the high-way, told the Judge he would 
wear the peace againſt him, for putting him in fear of his life. 

The next grievance is ſuch à one, that we are amaaed how it could 
come into your head. Your words are as follow. J#bilft the principal 
Powers engaged in the late wars do enjoy the bleſſings of peace, and are 
atrentive to diſcharge their debts, and eaſe their people, Great Britain in 
#he midſt of peace, Fete all the load of war, New debts are contratted, 
new armies are raiſed at home, Dutch forces are brought into theſe king- 
doms. What in the name of wonder do you mean? Are you in earneſt, 
or do you delign to banter us? Whom is hi nation obliged to for all this 
load of war that it feels? Had you been wiſe enough to have ſlept at Bar- 
le-duc in a whole skin, we ſhould not have contracted new debts, raiſed 
new armies, or brought Over Dutch forces to- make .an example of you. 

The molt pleaſant grievance is ſtill behind, and indeed a moſt proper 
one to cloſe up this. King George has talen poſſeſſion of the Thutchy of 
Bremen, whereby a door is opened: to ler in an inundation of foreigners 
from abroad, and to reduce theſe nations to the ſtate of a Province to one 
of the moſt inconſiderable Provinces of the Empire. And do you then 


realy believe the mob- ſtory, that King George deſigns to make a bridge 
ot 
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of boats doe Hannover to Wapping? We would have you: know that 
ſome of us read Baker's Chronicle, and do not find that William the 
Conqueror ever thought of making Eugland a Province to his native 
Dutchy of | Normandy, notwithſtanding it lay ſo much more convenient 
for that purpoſe: nor that King James the Firſt had ever any thoughts 
of reducing this nation to the ſtate of a Province to his ancient king- 
dom of Scotland, though it lies upon the ſame Continent. But pray how 
comes it to paſs that the Electorate of Hannover is become all of a ſud- 
den one of the moſt inconſiderable provinces of the Empire? If you under- 
value it upon the account of its religion, you have ſome reaſon for what 
you ſay; though you ſhould not think we are ſuch ſtragers to maps, and 
live ſo much out of the world, as to be ignorant that it is for power and 
extent the ſecond Proteſtant ſtate in Germany; and whether you know 
it or no, the Proteſtant religion in the Empire, is looked upon as a ſuffi- 
cient balance againſt Popery. Beſides, you ſhould have conſidered that 
in your declaration upon the King s coming to the throne of Great Bri- 
rain, you endeavoured to terrify us from receiving him, by repreſenting 
him as 4 powerful foreign Prince, | fapported by a numerous army of hit 
own ſubjefts. Be that as it will; we are no more afraid of being a pro- 
vince to Hannover, than the Hannoverians are apprehenſive of TEM ng a 
province to Bremen. 

We have now taken notice of thoſe great evil which you are come to 
reſcue us from: but as they are ſuch as we have neither felt or ſeen, we 
defire you will put your ſelf to no farther trouble for our ſakes. 

\ You afterwards begin a kind of Te Deum, before the time, in that re- 
N ſentence, We adore the wiſdom of the Divine Providence, which 

has opened a way to our Reſtoration, by the ſucceſs of thoſe very mea- 
ſures that were laid to diſappoint us for ever. We are at a loſs to know 
41 what you mean by this devout jargon : but by what goes before and fol- 
| lows, we ſuppoſe it to be this: That the coming of King George to the 
| Crown, has made many malecontents, and by that means opened a way 
4 to your Reſtoration; whereas you ſhould conſider, that if he had not 
[ come to the: Crown, the way had been open of it ſelf. In the ſame pi- 
0 ous paragraph, Zou moſt earneſtly conjure us to purſue thoſe methods for 
4 your Reſtoration, which the finger of God ſtems to point out to us. Now 
the only methods which we can make uſe of for that end, are Civil war, 
rapine, bloodſhed, treaſon and perjury ; methods which we Proteſtants 
= do humbly. conceive, 'can never be pointed out to us by the finger of 
— God. | TY 5 
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The reſt of your Declaration contains the encouragements you give u: 
to. rebel. Firſt,” you promiſe to ſhare with us all dangers and difficulties 
which we ſhall meet with in this worthy enterprize. You are very much 
in the right of it: You have nothing to loſe, and hope to get a Crown: 
We do not hope for any new Free-holds, and only deſire to keep what 
we have. As therefore you are in the right to undergo dangers and dif- 
ficulties to make your ſelf our maſter, we ſhall think our ſelves as much 
in, "the. right to e, dangers and difficulties to hinder you from be- 


* 


in 
— You promiſe | to refer your 440 dur ire" fo a Scotch Par- 
liament, which you are reſolved tocall immediately. We ſuppoſe you mean 
if the froſt holds. But, Sir, we ate certainly informed there is a Parlia- 
ment now ſitting at Meſtminſter, that are buſy at preſent in taking care 
both of the Scorch and Engliſb intereſt, and have actually done every thing 
which you. would iet be done by our Repreſentatives in the high-lands. 
_ Thirdly, Tou promiſe that if we will rebel / for 'you againſt our preſent Sove- 
raign, you will remit and diſcharge all crimes of high-treaſon, miſpriſion, 
and all other crimes and offences whatſoever, done or committed againſt 
von or your father. But will you anſwer in this caſe that King George 
will forgive us? Otherwiſe we beſeech you to conſider what poor com- 
fort it would be for a Britiſh Free- holder to be conveyed up Holbourn 
with your pardon in his pocket. And here we cannot but: remark, that 
the conditions of your general pardon are fo tinted, as to ſhew that you 
are very cautious leſt your good-nature ſhould carry you too far, You 
exclude from the benefit of it, all thoſe who do not from the time of your 
landing lay hold on mercy, and return to their duty and allegiance. By 
this means all neuters and lookers-on are to be executed of courſe: And 
by the ſtudied ambiguity in which you couch the terms of your. gracious ' 
pardon, you till leave room to gratify your ſelf 1 in all the Pleaſures of ty- 
ranny and revenge. 
Upon the whole, we have ſo bad an opinion of rebellion, as well as 
of your motives to it, and rewards for it, that you may reſt ſatisfied, 
there are few Free-holders on this fide the Forth who will engage in it: 
and we verily believe that you will ſuddenly take a reſolution in your 
cabinet of Highlanders to ſcamper off with your new crown, which we 
are told the Ladies of thoſe parts have ſo generoully clubbed for. And 
ou may aſſure your ſelf that it is the only one you are like to get by 


ye 
this notable expedition: And ſo we bid you heartily farewel. 


Dated Jau. 19. in the ſecond year of our | 
 pubiuk happineſs. 


Vor. IV. Ddd Monday 
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N E ROE yenture to Nee thar all Hedland diſintereſted Bra. 
O * tont of what party ſoever, if they underſtood one another, are 
of the ſame opinion in points of Government: and that the groſs 
of the people, who are impoſed upon by terms which they do not com- 
prehend, are * in their hearts, Mae are made 15 believe, that Afr 


reality —2 only inte that a Kine e of Great Britain 1 a 0 to be = 
Tyrant, and thr his ſubjects are obliged in conſcience to be flaves. Were 
c caſe truly and fairly laid before them, they would know, that when 
they make a profeffion of ſuch principles, they renounce their legal claim 
to liberty and property, and unwartly ſubmit to what they really abhor. 
It is our e under the preſent Reign, to hear our King from 
the throne ex orting us to be zealous aſſertors of the liberties of our 
countrey; which exclude all pretenſions to an arbitrary, tyrannick, de- 
ſpotick power. Thoſe, who have the misfortune to live under ſuch a, 
power, Si have no other law but the will of their Prince, and conſe- 
quently no privileges, but what are precarious. For though in ſome ar- 
bitrary Governments there may be a body of laws obſerved in the ordi- 
nary forms of juſtice, they are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights to the 
people; becauſe they may be Aiſpenſed with, or laid aſide, at the Plea- 
fure of the Soveraign. * 
And here it very, much imports us to after, that arbitrary power 
naturally tends to make àa man a bad Soveraign, who might poſfibly have 
been a good one, had he been inveſted with an authority limited and cir- 
cumſcribed by laws. None can doubt of this tendency in arbitrary 
power, who confider, that itfills the mind of man with great and unreaſo- 
nable conceits of himſelf; raifes him into a belief, that he is of a ſuperior / 
ſpecies to his — extingiitſhes 1 in him the principle of fear, which 
ig 
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is one of the greate ſt motives to all duties; and creates an ambition of 
magnifying himſelf, by the exertion of ſuch a power in all its inſtances. 
So great is the danger, that when a Soveraign can do what he will, he 


will do what he can. | 

One of the. molt arbitrary Princes in our age was Maley I/hmaet, Em- 
peror of Morocco, who, after a long Reign, died about a twelve-month 
ago. This Prince was a man of much wit and natural ſenſe, of an active 
temper, undaunted courage, and great application. He was a deſcen- 
dent of Mahomet; and fo exemplary for his adherence to the law of his 
Prophet, that he abſtained all his life from the taſte of wine; began the 
annual faſt, or Lent of Ramadan two months before his ſubjects waz 


frequent in hi 
kneeling, had fixed e ſpacious cou Palace 
ted ſtones pointing towards the Eaſt, for any occaſional. exerciſe of his 
devotion. - What might not have been hoped from a Prince of theſe en- 
dowments, had they not been all rendered uſeleſs and ineffectual to the 
ood of his people by the notion of that power wi they aſcribed to 


1 
— 


ſubjects in thoſe three great points which are the chief ends of Govern- 
ment, the preſervation of their lives, the ſecurity of their fortunes, and 

the determinations of juſtice between man and man. ogg 
Foreign Envoys, who have given an account of their audiences, de- 
{cribe this holy man mounted on horſeback in an open court, with ſeve- 
ral of his Alcaydes, or governouts of provinces about him, ſtanding bare 
foot, trembling, bowing to the earth, and at every word he ſpoke, brea- 
king out into paſſionate exclamations of Praiſe, as, Great is the wiſdom 
| þ King; our Lord the King ſpeaks as an angel from Hea- 


of our Lord the k a eaks as 4) om Hea- 
ven. Happy was the man among them, who was ſo much a favourite as 


lay in his way, and took care to return out of breath and covered with 
dirt, that he might ſhew himſelf a diligent and faithful Miniſter. His 
Majeſty, at the ſame time, to exhibit the greatneſs of his power, and 


ſhew Wy horſemanſhip, ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner from his preſence, 


till he had entertained him with the flaugtiter of two or three of his 
liege ſubjects, whom he very dexterouſly put to death with the tilt of 
his launce. St. Olon, the French Envoy, tells us, that when he had his 
laſt audience of him, he received him in robes juſt ſtained with an exe- 
cution; and that he was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, 

Dy Ddd 2 whom 


: N and that he might not want opportunities of 
ed in all the ſpacious courts of his Palace large conſecra- 


Bim! This e we conſider how he exerciſed it towards his 


'to be ſent. on an errand to the moſt remote feet in his Capital; which 
he performed with the greateſt alacrity, ran through every puddle that 
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to mike him their yearly preſents. 2 or the greateſt of his Viceroys could 
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- whom, he had, been butehering With his Oowům imperial hands. By the 


calculation of that Author, Ki y ' othiets,” who have fince given an 
account of his exploits, we may reckon that by his own arm he killed 
above forty thouſand of his people. To render himſelf the more awful, 


he choſe to wear a Garb of a particular colbur when he was bent up- 


on exeęutions; ſo that when he appeared in yellow, his great men hid 
themſelves 1 in corners, and durſt not pay their court to him, till he bad 
| fatiated his thirſt of blood by the death of ſome of his loyal Commoners, 
or of ſuch unwary officers of State as chanced to eome in his way. Up- 


on this account we are told, that the firſt news enquired after every 


morning at Mequinez, was, Whether the Emperor were ſtirring, and in 
a good or bad humour? As this Prince was a great admirer of architec- 


1 ture, and employed many thouſands in works of that kind, if he did not 
| approve the plan or the performance, it was uſual for him to ſhew the de- 
licacy of his taſte by demoliſhing the building, and putting to death all 


that had a hand in it. I have heard but of one inſtance of his mercy; which 


was ſhewn to the maſter of an Engliſb veſſel,” This our Countreyman 


preſented him with a curious hatchet, which he received very graciouſly; 


and asking him whether it had a good edge, tried it upon the Donor, who 
| ſlipping aſide from the blow, eſcaped with the loſs only of his right ear; 


for old Muley, upon ſecond thoughts, conſidering that it was not one 
of his own ſubjects, ſtopped his hand, and would not ſend him to Pa- 


| radiſe, I cannot quit this article of his tenderneſs for the lives of his 
people, without mentioning one of his Queens, whom he was remarka- 
bly fond of; as alſo a favourite prime Miniſter, who was very dear to 


him. The. firſt died by a kick of her Lord the King, when the was big 
with child, for having gathered a flower as ſhe was walking with him 
in his pleaſure garden, The other was baſtinado'd to death by his Ma- 


jeſty; who, repenting of the drubs he had given him when it was too 


late, to manifeſt his eſteem for the memory of ſo worthy a man, execu- 
ted the Surgeon that could not cure him. 

This abſolute Monarch Was as notable a Guardian of the os as of 
the lives of his ſubjects. When any man among his people grew rich, in 
order to keep him from being dangerous to the State, he uſed to ſend 
for all his goods and chattels. His Governours of Towns and Provinces, 
who formed themſelves upon the example of their Grand Monarque, 
practiſed rapine, violence, extortion, and all the arts of deſpotick Go- 
vernment in their reſpective diſtricts, that they might be the better enabled 


* 
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only propoſet to himſelf a comfortable fu ſiſtence / out. of, the plunder of 
his province; and was in certain danger of being recalled or hanged, if he 
did not remit the bulk of it to his dread 5 That he might make 
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a right uſe of theſe prodigious treaſures, which owed in to him from 
all the parts of his wide Empire, he took care to bury them under ground, 
by the hands of his moſt truſty ſlaves, and then cut their throats, as the 
moſt effectual method to keep them from making diſcoveries. Theſe were 
his Mays and Means for railing mony, by which he weakened the hands 
of the factious, and in any caſe of emergency, could employ the whole 
" of his Empire, which he had thus amaſſed together in his ſubter- 
raneous Exchequer. 

As there is no ſuch thing 28 property under an arbitrary government, 
| you may learn what was uley Lſpmael's notion of it from the following 
ſtory. Being upon the road, amidſt his life- guards, a little before the 
time of the Ram. fraſt, he met one of his Alcaydes at the head of his 
ſervants, who were driving a great flock of ſheep to market. The Em- 
peror asked whoſe they were: the A/cayde anſwered with profound ſub- 
miſſion, They are mine, O Iſhmael; Son of Elcherif, of the line of Haſſan. 
' 'Thine'' thou ſon of à cuckold, ſaid this SERVaNT oF THE Loxp; 1 
"thought T had been the only proprietor in this country; upon which he run 
him through the body with his launce, and very piouſly diſtributed the 
ſheep among his guards, for the celebration of the feaſt. 

His determinations of juſtice between man and man, were indeed very 
ſummary and deciſive, and generally put an end to the vexations of a law- 
ſuit, by the ruin both of Plaintiff and Defendant. Travellers have recor- 
ded ſome ſamples of this kind, which may give us an idea of the bleſ- 
ſings of his Adminiſtration. One of his A/caydes complaining to him of 
- 4 wife, whom he had received from his Mateſty s hands, and ther efore 
could not divorce her, that ſhe uſed to pull him by the beard; the Em- 
peror to redreſs this grievance, ordered his beard to be plucked up by the 
roots, that he might not be liable to any more ſuch affronts. A country 
Farmer having accuſed ſome of his Negro guards for robbinghim of a drove 
of oxen, the Emperor readily ſhot the offenders: but afterwards demand- 
ing reparation of the accuſer, for the loſs of ſo many brave fellows, and 
| Fnding him inſolvent, compounded the matter with him by taking away 
his life. There are many other inſtances of the ſame kind. I muſt ob- 
ſerve however under this head, that the only good thing he is celebrated 
for, during his whole reign, was the clearing of the roads and high-ways 


of robbers, with which they uſed to be very much infeſted.” But his me 
thod 
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thod was to flay man, woman and child, who lived within a certain di- 
ſtance from the place, where the "robbery was committed- This extra- 
ordinary piece of juſtice could not but have its effect, by making every 
road in his Empire unſafe for the profeſſion of a free-booter. | 

I F muſt not omit this Emperor's reply to Sir Clondeſſy Shovel, who had 
taken feveral of his ſubjects by way. of reprizal for the Eugliſh —_ 
that were detained in-his dominions. Upon the Adinieals offering to 
exchange them on very advantageous terms, this good Emperor fent him | 


word, The fubjects he had taken were poor men, not worth the ranſo- 
ming; and that he might throw them over board, or 1 them 8 


| 83 
wile as he pleaſed. 4 29011 DR 1 f © 
Such was the government of Fine 22 the ſervant of Geode th J 


Emperor of the oh hone ce Was e in * m_—_ Sh m e 5 
| noble, the good. „ Fer {6.5 29 
To conclude this account, which is melden dan the beſt Abt 
ties, I ſhall only obſerve that he was a great admirer of his late moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. In a letter to him, he compliments him with the ti- 
tle of Sovereign Arbiter. of the action and wills ef bis people. And in 
a book publiſhed by a French man, who was fent to him as an Ambaſſa. 
dor, is the following paſſage, He ir abſolute in bis Frater, and often com- 
fares himſelf to 15 — of France, who he ſayr is the on qd 
that knows how to reign like hineſelf,, and to make his will the 
This was that Emperor of France to whom the perſon who haagreat- „ 
mind to be King of theſe realms owed his education, and from whom he 
learned his notions of government. What ſhould hinder one, whoſe 
mind is ſo well ſeaſoned with fach' prepoſſeſſions, from attempting to 
copy after his patron, in the exerciſe of Nos x power; eſpecially. conſi- 
dering that the party who eſpouſe his intereſt, never fail to compliment 
a Prince that diſtributes all his places among them, with unlimited ww 
er on his t and unconditional as; of his ſubjedts. 
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Bi. our b lateſt 3 both from te town and country it appears, that 


the Ladies of Great Britain, who are able to bear arms, that is, 


as mutineers, who. have contradicted them in ſome political converſati- 


ons; and that the big Ladies in particular deſign very ſoon to have a 
neral review of their fortes at a play beſpoken by one of their leaders. 
This ſett of Ladies, indeed, as they daily do duty at Court, are much 
more expert in the uſe of their airs and graces than their female antago- 
niſts, who are moſt of them bred in the country: ſo that the ſiſterhood 


of loyaliſts, in reſpect of the fair malecontents, are like an _y of bo r 
forces, compared with a raw undiſciplined Militia. 


It is to this misfortune in their education that we may' aſcribe the rude 
and opprobrious language with which the diſaffected part of the ſex treat 


the preſent Royal, Family. A little lively ruftick; who hath. been trained 
up in ignorance and prejudice, will prattle treaſon a whole winter's evening, 


and ftring together a parcel of filly ſeditious ſtories, that are equally. void 


of decency and truth. Nay, you ſometimes meet with a'-zealous matron, 
who ſets up for the pattern of a pariſh, uttering ſuch invectives as are 
highly miſ-becoming her, both as a woman and a ſubject. In anſwer 
therefore to ſuch difloyal termagants, I ſhall repeat to em a ſpeech of 
the honeſt and blunt Duke du Say to an aſſembly of Popiſh Ladies, who 
were railing very bitterly againſt: Henry the Fourth, at his acceſſion to 
the French throne; Ladies, ſaid he, h have 4 very good King, if you 
know when you are well. However ſet your hearts at reſt, for he is not 
a man t0 be ſcolded or ſeratched out of his kingdom. 


But 


: to ſmile or frown to any purpoſe, have already begun to commit 
hoſtilities upon the men of each oppoſite party. To this end we are af- 
ſured, that many of them on both {ides-exerci/#/ before their glaſſes eve- 

ry morning; that they have already caſhiered ſeveral of their followers 


2 — 
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But as I never care to ſpeak of the fair ſex, unleſs I have an occaſion 
to praiſe them, I ſhall take my leave of theſe ungentle damſels; and only 
beg of them, not to make themſelves leſs.amiable than nature deſigned 


them, by being rebels to the beſt of their abilities; and endeayouring to 


bring their country into bloodſhed and confuſion. Let me therefore re- 


commend. to them the example of thoſe beautiful aſſociates, whom 


mentioned in my eighth paper, as I have received the particulars of their 
behaviour from the perſon with whom I lodged their Aſſociation, 
This Aſſociation being written at length in a large roll of the fineſt 


vellum, with three diſtinct columns for the maids, wives, and widows, 


was opened for the ſubſcribers near a fortnight ago. Never was a ſub- 


ſcription for a Rafling or an Opera more crowded. There is ſcarce a 


celebrated beauty about town that you may not find i in one of the three 


liſſs; inſomuch, that if a man, who did not know the deſign, ſhould 


read only the names of the ſubſcribers, he would fancy every column to 


be a catalogue of Toaſts. Mr. Motteux has been heard to fay more 
| than once, that if he had the portraits of all the aſſociates, they would 
make a finer auction of pictures, than he or any body elſe had exhibited. 

Several of theſe Ladies indeed criticiſed upon the form of the Aſſo- 


ciation. One of them, after the peruſal of it, wondered that among the 


features to be uſed in defence of their country, there was no mention 
made of Teeth ; upon which ſhe ſmiled very charmingly, and diſcovered 


as fine a ſett as ever eye beheld. Another, who was a tall lovely prude, 


holding up her head in a moſt majeſtick manner, ſaid, with ſome diſ- 
dain, the thought a good Neck might have done his Majeſty as much 


ſervice as ſmiles or dimples, A third looked upon the Aſſociation as 


defective, becauſe ſo neceſſary a word as Hands was omitted; and b 
her manner of taking up the Pe 1t was N to gueſs the reaſon of her 
objection. 

Moſt of the perſons who aſſociated, have done much more than by 
the letter of the Aſſociation they were obliged to; having not only ſet 
their names to it, but ſubſcribed their ſeveral aids and ſubſidies for the 


carrying on ſo good a cauſe. In the virgin column is one who ſubſcribes 


fifteen lovers, all of them good men and true. There is another who 
ſubſcribes five admirers, wich one tall handſom black man fit to be a Co- 
Jonel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce one in this liſt who does not engage her- 
ſelf to ſupply a quota of brick young fellows, many of them already 
equipt with hats and feathers, Among the reſt, was a pretty ſprightly 
Coquette, with ſparkling eyes, who ſubſcribed two quivers of arrows, 


Ne II. The FRE E- HOLDER. 40¹ 
In the column of wives, the firſt that took pen in hand, writ her own 
name and one vaſſal, meaning her husband. Another ſubſcribes her hus- 
band and three ſons. Another her husband and ſix coaeh-horſes. Moſt 
in this catalogue paired themſelves with their reſpective mates, anſwering 
for them as men of honeſt principles, and fit for the ſervice. 
VM. B. There were two in this column that wore Aſſociation ribbons: 
the firſt of them ſubſcribed her husband, and her husband's friend; the 
ſecond a husband and five lovers; but upon enquiry into their characters, 
they are both of them found to be Tories, who hung out falſe colours 
to be ſpies upon the Aſſociation, or to inſinuate to the world by their 
lubſcriptions, as if a Lady of Mhig principles could love any man beſides © 
iO ip et T | 
The widows column is headed by a fine woman who calls herſelf Boa- 
dicea, and ſubſcribes ſix hundred tenants. It was indeed obſerved that A 
the ſtrength of the Aſſociation lay moſt in this column; every widow, | 
in proportion to her jointure, having a great number of admirers, and 
molt of them diſtinguiſhed as able men. Thoſe who have examined this | 
lift, compute that there may be three Regiments raiſed out of it, in which 
there ſhall not be one man under ſix foot high. g. 
1 muſt not conclude this account, without taking notice of the Ass o- 
Ar ION-RIBBON, by which theſe beautiful confederates have agreed 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves. It is indeed ſo: very pretty an ornament, that! 
wonder any Eugliſh woman will be without it. A Lady of the Ass o- 
CIATION Who bears this badge of allegiance upon her breaſt, naturally 
produces a deſire in every male-beholder, of gaining a place in a heart 
- which carries on it ſuch a viſible mark of its fidelity. When the beay- 
ties of our Kland are thus induſtrious to ſhew their principles as well as 
their charms, they raiſe the ſentiments of their country-men, and inſpire 
them at the ſame time both with loyalty and love. What numbers of 
proſelytes may we not expect, when the moſt amiable of the Britons 
thus exhibit to their admirers the only terms upon which they are to hope 
for any correſpondence or alliance with them! It is well known that the 
_ greateſt blow the French nation ever received, was the dropping of a 
fine Lady's garter, in the reign of King Edward the Third. The moſt 
remarkable battels which have been ſince gained over that nation, were 
fought under the auſpices of a blue RiBBon. As our Britiſh Ladies 
have {till the ſame faces, and our men the ſame hearts, why may we not 
hope for the ſame glorious atchievements from the influence of this beau- 


tiful breaſt-knot? . 1 | 
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But as I never care to ſpeak of the fair ſex, unleſs I have an occaſion 
to praiſe them, I ſhall take my leave of theſe ungentle damſels; and only 


beg of them, not to make themſelves leſs amiable than nature deſigned 
them, by being rebels to the beſt of their abilities, and endeavouring to 
bring their country into bloodſhed and confuſion. Let me therefore re- 

commend to them the example of thoſe beautiful aſſociates, whom 1 


mentioned in my eighth paper, as I have received the particulars, of their 
behaviour from the perſon with whom I lodged their Aſfociation. 
This Aſſociation being written at length in a large roll of the fineſt 


vellum, with three diſtinct columns for the maids, wives, and widows, 
was opened for the ſubſcribers near a fortnight ago. Never was a ſub- 


ſcription for a Raſfling or an Opera more crowded. There is ſcarce a 


lids; inſomuch, that if a man, who did not know the deſign, ſhould 


read only the names of the ſubſcribers, he would fancy every column to 
be a catalogue of Toaſts. Mr. Motrenx has been heard to ſay more 
than once, that if he had the portraits of all the aſſociates, - they would 
make a finer auction of pictures, than he or any body elſe had exhibited. 


Several of theſe Ladies indeed criticiſed upon the form of the Aſſo- 


ciation. - One of them, after the peruſal of it, wondered that among the 
features to be uſed in defence of their country, there was no mention 


made of Teeth ; upon which ſhe ſmiled very charmingly, and diſcovered 


celebrated beauty about town that you may not find in one of the three 


as fine a ſett as ever eye beheld. Another, who was a tall lovely prude, | 


holding up her head in a moſt majeſtick manner, ſaid, with ſome diſ- 
dain, the. thought a good Neck might have done his Majeſty as much 
ſervice as ſmiles or dimples. A third looked upon the Aſſociation as 
defective, becauſe ſo neceſſary a word as Hands was omitted ; and by 
her manner of taking up the Pal it was cal to gueſs the reaſon of her 
objection. 

Moſt of the perſons who aſſociated, have done much more than by 


the letter of the Aſſociation they were obliged to; having not only ſet 


their names to it, but ſubſcribed their ſeveral aids and ſubſidies for the 


carrying on ſo good a cauſe. In the virgin column is one who ſubſcribes 


fifteen lovers, all of them good men and true. There is another who 
ſubſcribes five admirers, with one tall handſom black man fit to be a Co- 
jonel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce one in this liſt who does not engage her- 
ſelf to ſupply a quota of brisk young fellows, many of them already 
equipt with hats and feathers. Among the reſt, was a pretty ſprightly 
Coquette, with ſparkling eyes, who ſubſcribed two quivers of arrows, 


In 
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In the column of wives, the firſt that took pen in hand, writ her own 
name and one vaſſal, meaning her husband. Another ſubſcribes her hus- 
band and three ſons. Another her husband and fix coach-horſes. Moſt 
in this catalogue paired themſelves with their reſpective mates, anſwering 
for them as men of honeſt principles, and fit for the ſervice. 
VM. B. There were two in this column that wore Aſſociation ribbons : 
the firſt of them ſubſcribed her husband, and her husband's friend; the 
ſecond a husband and five lovers; but upon enquiry into their characters, 
they are both of them found to be Tories, who hung out falſe colours 
to be ſpies upon the Aſſociation, or to inſinuate to the world by their 
lubſcriptions, as if a Lady of Mhig principles could love any man beſides 
J%Äu) TIT IRA TRIO, T5018 [EOSN 
The widows column is headed by a fine woman who calls herſelf Boa- 
gicea, and ſubſcribes ſix hundred tenants. It was indeed obſerved that 
the ſtrength of the Aſſociation lay moſt in this column ; every widow, 
in proportion to her jointure, having a great number of admirers, and 
moſt of them diſtinguiſhed as able men. "Thoſe who. have examined this 


liſt, compute that there may be three Regiments raiſed out of it, in which 


there ſhall not be one man under ſix foot hig. 1 ” 
I muſt not conclude this account, without taking notice of the Ass o- 


CIATION-RipBON, by which theſe beautiful confederates have agreed 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves: It is indeed ſo very pretty an ornament, that I 


wonder any Eugliſb woman will. be without it. A Lady of the Ass o- 
CIATION Who bears this badge of allegiance upon her breaſt, naturally 
produces a deſire in every male-beholder, of gaining a place in a heart 
- which carries on it ſuch a viſible mark of its fidelity. When the beau- 
ties of our Hland are thus induſtrious to ſhew their principles as well as 
their charms, they raiſe the ſentiments of their country-men, and inſpire 
them at the ſame time both with loyalty and love. What numbers of 
proſelytes may we not expect, when the moſt amiable of the Britons 
thus exhibit to their admirers the only terms upon which they are to hope 
for any correſpondence or alliance with them! It is well known that the 
greateſt blow the French nation ever received, was the dropping of a 
fine Lady's garter, in the reign of King Edward the Third. The moſt 
remarkable battels which have been {ſince gained over that nation, were 
fought under the auſpices of a blue RIB BON. As our Britiſb Ladies 
have ſtill the ſame faces, and our men the ſame hearts, why may we not 
hope for the ſame glorious atchievements from the influence of this beau- 


tiful breaſt-knot? . . 
E e e Monday, 
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H ES- day having been FRONT by public en to raiſe in us, 
an abhorrence of the Great Rebellion, which involved this na- . 
tion in ſo many calamities, and ended in the murder of their So- 
gn; it may not be unſeaſonable to ſhew the guilt of debe 1 
120 and of that rebellion in particular which | is tired e his 
. Majeſty- 6 
That rebellion is one of [the moſt heinoby alive Which it t i is in the ; 3 
of man to commit, may appear from roller e Fil, bl 
28 it deſtroys the end of all government, and the benefits of civil ſociety... 4 LU 
Government was inftituted for maintaining the peace, ſafety, and har 
neſs of a people. Theſe great ends are brought about by a general con. 
formity and ſubmiſſion to that frame of laws which is eftablithed_; in every 
| community, for the protection of the innocent, and the puniſhment” of 
the guilty. As on the one ſide men are ſecured in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
their lives, properties, and every ching they have a right to: ſo on the 
other ſide, thoſe WhO offer them any injury in theſe particulars, are ſub- $ 
je& to penalties proportioned to their reſpective offences. Government . 
therefore mitigates the inequality of power among particular perſons, and £ 
makes an innocent man, though of the loweſt rank, a. match for the = 
mightieſt of his ſe now. ſubjects ; ſince he has the force of the whole com 5 
munity on his Hübe: which is able to controul the inſolence or injuſtice of Z 
any private oppreſſor. Now rebellion diſappoints all theſe ends and be- = 
nefits of government, by raiſing a power in oppoſition to that anthority. 785 
which has been eſtabliſhed among a people for their mutual welfare and © 
abr defence. 
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FIRE 80 dat rebellion is as 1 au evit to  foiery s government 
itſolf is-a-bleſfing-— — — — 

kr the ekt place; Tebeof _ viotariort of thoſe" e "ts, which 
every government exacts from ſuch perfons as live under it; and conſe- 
quently, the moſt bafe ahd*periiivious inflence"sf treachery ald perfidi- 
ouſneſs. The guilt of rebellion increaſes in proportion as theſe engage- 
mente are more ſolemn and obligatory. Thus if a man makes his way to 
rebellion through. perjury, he gives additional horrors to "= ces 
is in itſelf of the blackeſt nature, . .. l 

We may likewiſe conſider rebellion as  grearey com pftcation MY wick- 
ednefs that any other crime We can cd It is e wih rapine, fa- 
crilege; and murder. I is dreadfut in its mildeſt effects, as it impove- 
riſes the publick; ruins particular families; begets and perpetuates Da- 
treds among fellow- ſubjects, friends, and relations; makes a country tlie 
ſeat of war and defotation, and expoſes it ro the attempts of its foreign 
enemies. In ſhort, as. t: is impoſlible for it to take effect, or to make 
the ſmalleſt progreſs, but through a continued courſe of violence all 
bloodſhed ; a robber. or: a, murderer Jpoky; like an innocent man,. v 
we compare him with a rebel. 35 . 

I. ſhall. only add, that as in the er Ace on of a government the king 
is offended by any infults or oppoſitions to an inferior Magiltrate;;- ſo the 
ſoyereign Ruler * the univerſe is affronted by a breach of allegiance to 
thoſe whom he has ſet over us; Providence having delegated to the ſu- 
pream Magiſtrate i in every country the ſame power for the good of men, 
which that ſupream Magiſtrate transfers to thoſe ſeveral officers and ſub- 
ſtitutes who act under him, for the preſerving of order and juſtice. - 

Now i we take a view of the preſent rebellion which is formed againſt 
his Majeſty, we ſhall find in it all 118 guilt that is naturally inherent in this 
cr ime, out any ſingle circumſtance to alleviate it. Inſurrections a- 
mong a people to reſcue themſelves from the moſt violent and illegal op- 
preſſions; to throw. off a tyranny that makes property precarious, and 
life painful; to preſerve their laws and their religion to themſelves and 
their poſterity; are excuſed from the neceſſity of ſuch an undertaking, 
when no other means are left for the ſecurity of every thing that is dear 
and valuable to reaſonable creatures. By the frame of our conſtitution, 
the duties of protection and allegiance are reciprocal ; and as the ſafety 
of a community is the ultimate end and defign of government, when 
this, inſtead 0b bein 800 preſetyed, is ey 50 0 civil Ioicyes, | 
excuſable before od a 
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40 The 
ſelves out of fo miſerable a . For in ſuch a enſe g 
becomes an evil inſtead of a bleſſing, and is not at all: preferable to a date 
of „ mutual independence. For theſe reaſom, we have ſcarce 
ever yet heard of an inſurrection that was not either coloured with grie- 
vances of the higheſt kind, or countenanced by one or more branches of 
the legiſlature. But the preſent rebellion. is formed againſt a King, 
whoſt right has been "eſtabliſhed by frequent Parliaments of all parties, 
and recognized by the moſt ſolemn oaths; who has not been charged 
with one illegal proceeding; who acts in perfect concert with the Lords 
and Commons of the realm ; who is famed for his equity and goodneſs, 
and has already very much advanced the reputation and intereſt of our 
country. The guilt therefore of this rebellion has in it all the moſt ag- 
gravating circumftances ;/ which will ſtill rer more Phase if we con- | 
ſider in the firſt place the real motives to it. 
The rebellion, which was one of the 1 ene in i — — 
ſeribed with the moſt horror by hiſtorians, is that of Catiliue and his aſ- 
ſociates. The motives to it are diſplayed at large by the Roman writers, 
in order to inſpire the Reader with the utmoſt deteſtation of it. Catiline, 
the chief of the rebellion, had been diſappointed in his competition for 
one of the firſt offices in the government, and had involved himſelf in 
ſuch private debts and difficulties, as nothing could extricate him out of, 
but the ruin of an adminiſtration that would not entruſt him with poſts 
of honour or profit. His principal accomplices were men of the ſame 
character, and animated by the ſame incentives. They complained that 
power was lodged in the hands of the worſt, to the oppreſſion of the 
beſt; and that places were conferred on unworthy men, to the excluſion 
of themſelves and their friends. Many of them were afraid of publick 
juſtice for paſt crimes, and ſome of them ſtood actually condemned as 
traytors to their country. Theſe were joined by men of deſperate for- 
tunes, who hoped to find their account in the confuſions of their country, 
were applauded by the meaneſt of the rabble, who always delighted in 
change, and- privately abetted by perſons of a conſiderable figure, Who 
aimed at thoſe honours and preferments which were in the poſſeſſion of 
their rivals. Theſe are the motives. with. which Catiline's rebellion is 
branded in hiſtory, and which are expreſly mentioned by Salluft. I ſhall 
leave it to every unprejudiced Reader to compare them with the motives | 
which have kindled the preſent rebellion, in his Majeſty's dominions.  . 
As this Rebellion i is of the moſt criminal nature from its motives, ſo it 


is likewiſe if we conſider its conſequences. Should it ſucceed, (a ſuppo- 5 
ſition 
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ſition wllich, God be thanked, is very extravagant) what muſt be the 
natural effects of ĩt upon our Religion! What could we expect from 
an army, bleſt by the Pope, headed by a zealous Roman. Catholic, en- 
couraged by the moſt bigotted Princes of the Church of Rome, ſuppor- 
ted by contributions not only from theſe ſeveral Potentates, but from the 
wealthieſt of their convents, and officered by Iriſh Papiſts and out- laws! 
Gan we imagine that the Roman · Cat holicſꝶs of our own nation would ſo 
heartily embark in an enterprize, to the viſible hazard of their lives and 
fortunes, did they only hope to enjoy their Religion under thoſe laws which 
are no- in force? In ſhort, the danger to the Proteſtant cauſe is ſo ma- 
nifeſt, that it would be an e to the amen dine of the reader 0 
endeavour farther to prove i. 7 | 
© Arbitrary power is ſo interwoven with Popery, and ſo e 6 to in- 
troduce it, ſo agreeable to the education of the Pretender, ſo, conforma- 
ble to the principles of his adherents, and ſo natural to the inſolence of 
conquerors, that ſhould our invader gain the ſovereign power by violence, 
there is no doubt but he would preſerve it by tyranny. I ſhall leave to 
the Reader's own conſideration, the change of property in general, and 
the utter extinction of it in our national funds, the inundation of Nobles 
without eſtates, Prelates without biſhopricks, officers civil and military 
without places; and in ſhort, the ſeveral occaſions of rapine and revenge, 
which would neceſſarily enſue upon ſuch a fatal Revolution. But by the 
bleſſing of Providence, and the wiſdom of his Majeſty's adminiſtration, : 
this melancholy proſpect is as diſtant as it is dreadful. 
Theſe are the conſequences which would neceſſarily attend the ſucceſs ; 
of the preſent Rebellion. But we will now ſuppoſe that the event of it 
ſhould for ſome time remain doubtful. In this caſe we are to expect all 
the miſeries of a civil war: Nay, the armies of the greateſt foreign Prin- 
ces would be ſubſiſted, and all the battels of Europe fought in England. 
The Rebels have already ſhewn us, that they want no inclination to promote | 
their cauſe by fire and ſword, where they have an opportunity of practi- 
ſing their barbarities. Should ſuch a fierce and rapacious Hoſt of men, 28. 
that which is now in the Highlands, fall down into our countrey, that is 
ſo well peopled, adorned and cultivated, how would their march be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by ravage and devaſtation! might not we ſay of them in the- 
ſublime and beautiful words of the Prophet, deſcribing the progreſs of. 
an enraged army from the North; Before them is as the garden of Eden, 
and behind FROM as the Alte wilderneſs; ; Wc, and. e Mall Hape 
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make the fame diviion of that vartjcalar fer of crimes which re. 11 
| | gard human ſociety. The greateſt crime which can be committed againſt 
it is Rebellion; as was ſhewn in my faſt 4 — The greateſt crime of. 
| To omiflion,” is an indifference in the particu ar members of a ſociety, when. 
a Rebellion is actually begun among them. In ſuch a 


man tnay be infiocent of the great breach which is made upon nment 
ly coſpable, if he does not uſe all the means bar ard ſuirable to 
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Seas their utmoſt afliſtance again 
few deſperate men to ruin the welfare of thi ho ate much ſuperior to 
wen number and inteneſt, It was a remarkable. law af Solon, te 


great Legidatorofthe Athenians,that any perſon whointheciyi Ee 
commotions of the Republick eee . or an Indi erent * x 


— dies, Haul i{l 8 
-alt his ons, md be condemmed to fo Ferpeival ba- 


niſhment. This law made it neceſſary for every Citizen to take his par- 
ty, becauſe it was highly prohable the Majority would: be ſo wiſe as to 
eſpouſe that cauſe which: was molt agreeable. to the publick Weal, and 
by that means hinder a ſedition from making a: ſucceſsful progreſs. 
At leaf, as every prudent and honeſt, man, who might otherwiſe. favour: 
any infolcnce in his own temper, was u engaged to be active, ſuch 
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Further; Indiflerence cannot ble "A criminal, l it is Fr TY | 


bout objects which are ſo far from being of an indifferent nature, that 
they are of the higheit importance to out ſelves and our countrey. If it 
be indifferent to us whether we are free ſubjects or ſlaves; Whether our: 3 
Prince be of our own Religion, or of one that obliges. him to extirpate it; 
we are in the right to give our ſelves no trouble i in the prefent juncure. 5 
A man governs himſelf by the dictates of. virtue and good ſenſe; wo 
acts without zeal or paſſion in points that are of no conſequence: But 
when the whole community is faken, and the ſafety of the publick en- 

dangered, the appearance of a Philoſophical or an affected indolence mult: 


ariſe either from Ktupidity, or pertidiouſneſs. 
0 When: 


When in the diviſion of parties cid us, men only ſtrove for the firſt 
place in the Prince's favour; when all were attached to the ſame form of 
government, and contended only for the higheſt offices in it; a prudent | 
and an honeſt man might look upon the ſtruggle with indifference, and 
be in no great pain for the ſucceſs of either ſide. But at preſent the 
- conteſt is not in reality between Mhigs and Tories, but between Loyahſts 
and "Rebels, Our country is not now divided into two parties, who pro- 
poſe the ſame end by different means; but into ſuch as would preſerve, 
and ſuchas would deſtroy it. Whatever denominations we might range our 
ſelves under in former times, men who have any natural. Iove to their 
country, or ſenſe of their duty, ſhould exert their united ſtrength in a 
cauſe that is common to all parties, as they are Proteſtants and Britons. 
In ſuch a caſe, an avowed indifference: is treachery to our fellow ſubjects; 
and a luke warm allegiance _ yours as pernicious in its W 
as treaſon. 

I need not repeat here what J have proved at large in a former paper, 
that we are obliged to an active obedience by the ſolemn oaths we have 
taken to his Majeſty; and that the neutral kind of indifference, which is 
the ſubject of this paper, falls ſhort of that obligation they lie under, who 
have taken ſuch oaths; as will eaſily appear to any one who conſiders the 
form of thoſe ſacred and religious engagements. | a 

How then can any man anſwer it to himſelf, if, for the ſake of mang- 

ging his intereſt or character among a party, or out of any perſonal pique 
ro thoſe who are the moſt conſpicuous for their zeal in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, or from any other private and ſelt-intereſted motive, he ſtands as 
a looker-on when the government is attacked by an open rebellion? eſ- 
pecially when thoſe engaged in it, cannot have the leaſt proſpect of ſuc- 

ceſs, but by the aſſiſtance of the ancient and hereditary enemies to the 
Britiſh nation. It is ſtrange that theſe lukewarm friends to the govern- 
ment, whoſe zeal for their Sovereign riſes and falls with their credit at 
Court, do not conſider, before it be too late, that as they ſtrengthen the 
rebels by their preſent indifference, they at the ſame time eſtabliſh the 
intereſt of thoſe who are their rivals and competitors for publick poſts of 
honour. When there is-an end put to this rebellion, theſe Gentlemen 
cannot pretend to have had any merit in fo good a work: and they may 
well believe the nation will never care to fee thoſe men in the higheſt 
offices of truſt, who when TWey are out of. them, will not ſtir a enger! in 


its defence. 
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Athy in the favetith paper oonfidetedmany of thoſe” falſhoods, 
by which the cauſe of our Malecontents is ſupported; 1 ſhall here 
ſpeak of that extravagant credulity, which diſpoſes each particu- 
lar member of their party to believe them. This ſtrange alacrity in be- 
Tos abſurdity and inconfiſtence may be called the Fe, Faith of 
a Lory. 

A perſon who is thoroughly endowed with this political faith, like a 
wan in a dream, is entertained from one end of his life to the other with 
objects that have no reality or exiſtence. He is daily nouriſhed and kept 
in humour by fiction and deluſion; and may be compared to the old ob- 
ſtinate Knight in nr that every morning fwallowed a Chimera for 
His breakfaſt. 
This political faith of a Malecontent is altogether founded on hope. 
He does not give credit to any thing becauſe it is probable, but becauſe 
it is pleaſing. His wiſhes ſerve him inſtead of reaſons, to confirm the 
truth of what he hears. There is no report ſo incredible or contradicto- 
ry in it felf which he doth not chearfully believe, if it tends to the ad- 
vancement of the cauſe. In ſhort, a Malecontent who is a good believer 
has generally reaſon to repeat the celebrated rant of an ancient father, Credo 
qui impolſ bil eft: which is as much as to a. It muſt be true, becauſe 
it is impoſſible. 

It has been very well obſerved, that the moſt credulous man in the 


world is the atheiſt, who believes the univerſe to be the production of 
Vol. IV. Ff f chance. 
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chance. In the fame manner a Toryy who is the greateſt Win in 
what is improbable, is the greateſt infidel in what is certain. Let a friend 


to the government relate to him a matter of fact, he turns away his ear 


from him, and gives him the lye in every look. But if one of his own ſtamp 
thould tell him that the King of Sueden would be ſuddenly at Perth, and 
that his army is now actually marching thither upon the ice; he hugs hi 

ſelf at the good news, and gets drunk upon it before he goes to Ved. 
This ſort of people puts one in mind of ſeveral towns in Europe that are 
inacceſſible on the one ſide, while they lie open and unguarded on the 
other. The minds of our Malecontents are indeed ſo depraved with thoſe 
falſhoods which they are perpetually imbibing, that they have a natural 
reliſh for error, and have quite loſt the taſte of truth in political matters. 
[ ſhall therefore diſmiſs this head with a ſaying of King Charles the Second. 
This Monarch, when he was at Windſor, ufed to amuſe himſelf with the 
converſation of the famous Vaſſius, who was full of ſtories relating to 
the antiquity, learning, and manners of the Chinaſè; and at the ſame time 


a Free-thinker in points of religion. The King upon hearing him repeat 
ſome incredible accounts of theſe eaſtern people, turning to thoſe who 


were about him, This learned Divine, ſaid he, as a very ſtrange man. 
he believes every thing but the Bible. 
Having thus far conſidered the political faith of the party as it regards 


matters of fact, let us in the next place take a view of it with reſpect ” 


thoſe doctrines which it embraces, and which are the fundamental point 


whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, whom they uſed to naſty h 


as enemies to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. How far their great 
articles of political faith, with reſpect to our Eccleſiaſtical and Civil go- 
vernment, are conſiſtent with themſelves, and agreeable to reaſon an 
truth, may be ſeen in the following paradoxes, which are the eſſentials of 
a Torys creed, with relation to political matters. Under the name of 


Tories, I do not here comprehend multitudes of well-deſigning men, who 
were formerly included under that denomination, but are now in the in- 


tereſt of his Majeſty and the preſent government. Theſe have already 
ſeen the evil tendency of ſuch principles, which are the Credenda of the 
| Fah © as it is ene to that of the Mhigs. 


Article l. 
That the church of England will be always in RP till it bas a Po- 
piſh King for its defender. 
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religion different from the eſtabliſned; but that the head of our {church 


= of oO that reigion which! 18 moſt repugnant to it. 
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That the Pe e icterelt in this nation, and in an Kae, could 
not but flouriſh under the protection of one, who thinks himſelf obliged, 
on pain of ee to 10 all chat lies in his power for the extirpation 


IW. 


That we may 9 405 upon the te of one, whoſs religion al- 
lows him to make them, and at the ſame time obliges him to break them. 


That a 8 man ſhould have a greater ibhorrence of Presbycerianſin 
which 1 is 2 _ of it 15 5 is * e. 


8 l TY) VI. 

Thi a Net who 1 to be Eng of able by the affiflance of 
France, would naturally adhere | to the Britiſh intereſt, which 1s always 
Mole! to that of the French. 
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Thats a man hat no opportunities of learning how. 1 to n ther people 
of Ns] in any foreign country, ſo well as in France. 

1 een 

That ten millions of people ſnhould rather chuſe to fall into ſlavery, 
than not acknowledge their Prince to be inen with an en wn 
indefeaſible right of oppreſſion. 

IX. 

That we are obliged. in . to become ſubjects of a Duke of 
Savey, or of a French King, rather than enjoy for our Sovereign a Prince, 
Lk is the firſt of the Royal blood in the Proteſtant line. 

| - þ 
Wy Wen tende is the duty of every chriſtian, whilſt he is in a good 
Place. 
Kl. 


That we ougbt to profeſs the doctrine of Paſſive-obedience until ſuch 
time as nature rebels againſt principle, that is, until we are put to the ne- 


ceflity of practiſing it, = © © od XII. That 
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That an AR off Pha ent to; impower the King to Is aper 
perſons. in times of rebellion, is the means, to eſtabliſh the Sovereign on 
the throne, and a A a Lag infringement of the liberties of the 
lübeck. c bob Nec de adeD7 
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—— Ae quoniars 72 to gitis if, 
Dixit, ab hoſte petam: bultus averitte veſtios,. 


Si quis amicus adeſi: et Toe extulit ora... gi Ovid; 
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. is with great e that Tee a race of female-patriots ſpringing 
up in this Iſland. The faireſt among the daughters of Ggeat Britain 
no longer confine their cares to a domeſtick life, but are grown anxi- 

ous for the welfare of their country, and ſhew themſelves good ſtateſwo- 
men as well as good houſewives » 

Our ſhe-confederates keep pace with Bü eabing that rebellion which 
had begun to ſpread it ſelf among part of the fair ſex. If the men who 
are true te their King and country, have taken Preſton and Perth, the La- 
dies have poſſeſſed themſelves of the Opera and the Play- houſe with as 
little oppoſition or bloodſhed. The Non- reſiſting women, like their bro- 
thers in the Highlands, think no poſt: tenable againſt an army that makes 
fo fine an appearance; and dare not look them in the face, when, they 
are drawn up in battel- array. As 


* 
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As an W of this chearfulneſs in our fair fellow-ſubjedts to oppoſe 


the deſigns of the Pretender, I did but ſuggeit in one of my former pa- 
pers, That the fan might. be made uf of with good ſucceſſ againſt Por 


pery, 2 OTA the corruptions of the Church of Rome in various 


hen immediately they took the hint, and have ſince had fre- 
quent bn teatdee upon ſeveral ways and methods ro make rhe fan u/e ful. 
They have unanimouſly agreed upon the following refolutions, which are 
indeed fuitable to Ladies who are at the ſame time the molt beau- 
tiful and the moſt loyal of their ſex. To hide their faces behind the fan, 
when they obſerve a Tory gazing upon them. Never to peep through it, 
but in order to pick out men, whoſe principles make them worth the 
conquelt, To return no other anfwer to a Torys addreſſes, than by count- 
ing the ſticks of it all the while he is talking to them. Po avoid drop- 


ping it in the neighbourhood of a malecontent, that he may not have an 


opportunity of taking it up: To ſhew their disbelief of . Facobite 
ſtory by a flirt of it. To fall a fanning themſelves, when a Tory comes 
into one of their aſſemblies, as being diſordered at the ſight of him. 
Theſe are the uſes by which every fan may in the hands of a fine wo- 
man become ſerviceable to the publick. But they have at preſent under 


conſideration, certain fans of a Proteſtant make, that they may have a 


more extenſive influence, and raiſe an abhorrence. of Popery in a whole 
crowd of beholders : for they intend to let the world ſee what party 
they are of, by. figures and deſigns upon theſe fans; as the Knights-er- 
rant uſed to diſtinguiſh themfelves by devices on their ſhields. 
There are ſeveral sketches of ches which have been already pre- 

ſented to the Ladies for their approbation, and out of which ſeveral have 
made their choice. A pretty young Lady will very ſoon appear with a 
Fan, which has on it a Nunnery of lively black- eyed veſtals, who are en- 
deavouring to creep out at the grates. Another has a fan mounted with a 
fine paper, on Which is repreſented a groupe of people upon their knees 
very devoutly worthipping an old ten-permy nail. A certain Lady of 
red learning has chofen for her device the council of Trent; and ano-- 
ther, who has a good ſatyrical turn, has filled her fan with the figure of 


"I huge tawdry woman, . repreſenting the whore of Babylon; which ſhe is 


reſolved: to ſpread full in the face of any ſiſter- d ĩiſputant, whoſe arguments 
have a tendency to Popery. The following deſigns are already executed 
on ſeveral mountings: ke ceremony of the holy Pontiff opening the 
mouth of a Cardinal in a full conſiftory. . An cid Gentleman with a triple 


crown upon His head, and big with child, being the Fo trait of Pope 


Joa *. 
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Juen. Biſbop Bonner: purchaſing great quantities, of, faggots and bruſh, 
wood, for. the. converſion, of hereticks. A figure reaching at a ſcepte 
with one land, and holding a chaplet of heads in che other: with a di- 


ſtant view of Jan he. ods no 018 viSitnom 0 


When, eur Ladies make their zeal thus viſiblę upon their fans, and, 


eyery time they open them, diſplay an error of the Church of Rome, it, 


cannot but have a good effect, by ſhewing the enemies of our preſent. 
eſtabliſhment the folly of what they are contending for. At feaſt, every 
ane muſt allow that fans are much more innocent engines for propagating 
the Proteſtant religion, than racks, wheels, gibhets, and the like machines, 
which are made uſe of for the advancement of the Roman-catholick. 
Befides;-as-every Lady will of courſe ſtudy her fan, the will he a perfect 
Miſtreſs of the controverſy at leaſt in one point of Popery ; and as her 
curioſity will put. her upon the peruſal of eyery other fan;that is faſhiona- 
ble, I doubt not but in a very little time there will ſcarce be a woman 
of quality in Great- Britain, who would not be an over-match for an 
Ji pre FFFCFPPUCCCCCCCCC ILY 1 ARA 
The beautiful part of this Iſland, whom I am proud to number amongſt 
the. moſt candid. of my Readers, will likewiſe. do well to reflect, that our 
diſpute at preſent concerns our civil as well as religious rights. I ſhall 
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therefore only offer it to their thoughts as a point that highly deſerves 


their conſideration, whether the fan may not alſo be made uſe of with 
regard to our political conſtitution. As a Free-holder, I would not have 
them confine their cares for us as we are Proteſtants, but at the ſame time 
have an eye to our happineſs as we are Britous. In this caſe they would 
give a new turn to the minds of their countrymen, if they would exhi- 
bit on their fans the ſeveral grievances of a tyrannical government. Why 
might not an audience of Muley Iſhmael, or a Turk dropping his hand- 
kerchief in his Seraglio, be proper ſubjects to expreſs their abhorrence 
both of deſpotick power, and of male tyranny ? or if they have a fancy 
for burleſque, what would they think of a French cobler.cutting ſhoes 
for ſeveral of his fellow- ſubjects out of an old apple-tree? onthe centrary, 
a fine woman, who would maintain the dignity of her ſex, might bear a 
ſtring of gally-ſlaves, dragging their chains the whole breadth of her 
fan ; and at the ſame time, to.celebrate her own triumphs, might order 
every ſlave to be drawn with the face of one of her admirers | _ 
I only propoſe theſe as hints to my gentle Readers, which they may 
alter or improve as they ſhall think fit: but cannot conclude without 
congratulating our country upon this diſpoſition among the moſt amiable 
of 
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ats to conſider in their ornaments the advantage of the 
püblick as well as of cheir perſons. It was with the ſame ſpirit, though not 
with the ſame politefleſs, thar the ancient Britiſh women had the figures 
of monſters painted on their naked bodies, in order (as our hiſtorians 
tell us) "to make themſelves beautiful in the eyes of their cotintrymen, 
atid terrible to their enemies. If rhis proqed goes on, we may boaſt, that 
our” fiſter Whigs" have the fineſt fans, as well as the moſt beautiful faces; 
of any Ladies in the world. At leaſt, we may venture to foretel, that 
the figures in their fans will leſſen the Tory ien much more than 
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Haque — powinger: in atrocs „ nogetid bs ale e dane, 
Aarent operam Conſules ne ui Reſpublica detrimenti caperet. 
fa poteftas per Senatum more Romano magiftratui maxuma 

ermitinur, exercitum parare „ bellum.. gerere, coergere omnibus 
ga ſocios atque ces, domi militiæque imperium atque ju- 
dicium ſummumn laber. Alter, e ne Popul Juſſn aull; earum 


rerum e Jus . Sall. 
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4 being the deſign of theſe papers. to reconcile men to their own 
J happineſs, by removing thoſe wrong notions and prejudices which 


hinder them from ſeeing the advantage of themſelves and their poſte- 
rity in the preſent eſtabliſhment, I cannot but take notice of every thing 
that by the artifice of our enemies is made a matter of complaint. 

Of chis nature is the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, by Which 
ig Majeſty has been enabled, in theſe times of danger, to ſeize and detain 
the perſons of ſuch, who he had reaſon to believe were conſpiring againſt 
his perſon and government. The expediency and reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
a temporary ſuſpenſion in the preſent, junture may appear to every con- 

ſiderate man, who will turn his chougnts impartially on this ſubject. 
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I have choſen in points of this nature to draw my arguments from the 
firſt principles of government, which, as they are of no party, but aſſent- 
ed to by every reaſonable man, carry the greater weight with them, na 

are accommodated to the notions of all my Readers. Every one knows, 

who has conſidered the nature of government, that there muſt be in each 
particular form of it an abſolute and unlimited power ; and that this 
power is lodged in the hands of thoſe, who have the making of its laws, 
whether by the nature of the conſtitution it be in one or more perſons, 
in à ſingle order of men, or in a mixt body of different ranks and de- 
grees. It is an abſurdity to imagine that thoſe, Who have the authority 
of making laws, cannot ſuſpend any particular law, when they think it 
expedient for the publick. Without fuch a power all government would 
be defective, and not armed with a ſufficient force for its own ſecurity. 
As ſelf-preſervation by all honeſt methods is the firſt duty of every com- 
munity, as well as of every private perſon, ſo the publick ſafety is the 
general view of all laws. When therefore any law does not conduce to 
this great end, but on the contrary in ſome extraordinary and unnatural 
junctures, the very obfervation of it would endanger the community, that 
law ought to be laid aſleep for ſuch a time, by the proper authority. 
Thus the very intention of our Habeas Corpus Act, namely, the preſer- 
vation of the liberties of the ſubject, abfolutely requires that act to be 
now ſuſpended, ſmce the confinement of dangerous and ſuſpected per- 
fons, who might ſtrengthen this rebellion, and ſpread a civil war through 
all parts of this kingdom, ſecures to us our civil rights, and every thing 
that can be valuable to à ffee people. V 
As every government muſt in its nature be armed with ſuch an aurho- 
rity, we may obſerve that thoſe governments which have been the moſt 
famous for publick ſpirit, and the moſt jealous of their liberty, have ne- 
ver failed to exert it upon proper occaſions. There cannot be a greater 
inſtance of this, than in the old commonwealth of Rome, who flattered 
themſelves with an opinion that their government had in it a due temper 
of the regal, noble, and popular power, reprefented by the Confuls, the 
Senators, and the Tribunes. The regal part was however in ſeveral points 
notoriouſly defective, and particularly becauſe the Conſuls had not a ne- 
gative in the paſſing of a law, as the other two branches had. Neverthe- 
leſs in this government, when the republick was threatened with any great 
and imminent danger, they thought it for the common ſafety to appoint 
a temporary Dictator, inveſted with the whole power of the three branches; 
who, when the danger was over, retired again into the community, and 
WW 
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lef the government in its natural ſituation. But what is more to our 
caſe; the conſular power itſelf, though infinitely ſhort of the regal power 
in Great Britain, was intruſted with the whole authority which the legi- 
ſlature has put into the hands of his Majeſty. We have an eminent in- 
ſtance of this in the motto of my paper, which I ſhall tranſlate for the 
benefit of the Englihh Reader, ED having advertiſed - him, that the 
power there given to the Conſul, was in the time of a, conſpiracy. The 
ate therefore made a decree, as uſual, when they have matters before 
them of ſo horrid a' nature, That the Conſuls ſhould take care the com- 
mon-wealth did not ſuffer any prejudice. By virtue of this very great 
power which the Senate allows to the Magiſtrate, according. to the ancient 
cuſtoms. of Rome, he may raiſe an army, wage war, make uſe of all kinds 
F methods to reſtrain the aſſociates and citizens of Rome, and exerci/e 
the ſupreme authority both at home and abroad in matters civil and mili- 
tary; whereas otherwiſe the Conſul is not iuveſted with any of theſe 
ers without the expreſs command of the people. 


There now only remains to ſhew, that his Majeſty is legally poſſeſſed 
of this power; and that the neceſſity of the preſent affairs requires he 


ſhould be ſo. He is entruſted with it by the legiſlature of the nation ; 
and in the very notion of a legiſlature is implied a power to change, re- 
peal, and ſuſpend what laws are in Being, as well as to make what new 
laws they hall think fit for the good of the people. This is ſo uncon- 
troverted a maxim, that I believe never any body attempted to refute it. 
Our legiſlature have however had that juſt regard for their fellow- ſubjects, 
as not to entertain a thought of abrogating this law, but only to hinder 
it from operating at a time when it would endanger the conſtitution. 
The King is empowered to act but for a few months by virtue of this 
ſuſpenſion; and by that means differs from a King of France, or any o- 
ther tyrannical Prince, who in times of peace and tranquillity, and upon 
what occaſion he pleaſes, ſends any of his ſubjects out of the knowledge 
of their friends into ſuch caſtles, dungeons, . or impriſonments as he thinks 
fit. Nor did the legiſlature do any thing in this that was unprecedented. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was made but about five and thirty years ago, 
and ſince that time has been ſuſpended four times before his preſent Ma- 
jeſty's acceſſion to the throne : twice under the reign of King William 
and Queen Mary; once under the reign of King William; and once 
under the reign of Queen Anne. 
The neceſſity of this law at this time aroſe from the proſpect of an 
invaſion, which has ſince broke out into an actual rebellion ; and from 
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informations of ſecret and dangerous practices among men of conſide- 
rable figure, who could not have been prevented from doingmiſchief to 
their country but by fuch a ſuſpenſion of this Act of Parliament. . 
cannot however but obſerve, that notwithſtanding the lawfulneſs 
and neceſſity of ſuch a ſuſpenſion, had not the Rebellion broke out after 
the paſſing of this act of Parliament, I do not know how thoſe who had: 
been the moſt inſtrumental in procuring it, could have eſcaped that po- 
pular odium, which their malicious and artful enemies have now in vain 
endeavoured to ſtir up againſt them. Had it been poſlible for the vigi- 
lance and endeavours of a Miniſtry to have hindered even the attempts. 
of an invaſion, their very endeavours might have proved prejudicial to 
them. Their prudent and reſolute precautions would have turned to 
their diſadvantage, had they not been juſtified by thoſe events, which 
they did all that was in their power to obviate. This naturally brings 
to mind the reflection of Tully in the like circumſtances, That amidit the 
diviſions of Rome, a man was in an unhappy condition who had a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, nay even in the preſervation of the Commonwealth. 
O conditionem miſeram non modo adminiſtrande, verùm etiam con- 
ſervandæ Reipublicæ 5 
Beſides, every unprejudiced man will conſider how mildly and equi- 
tably this power has been uſed. The perſons confined have been trea- 
ted- with all poſſible humanity, and abridged of nothing but the liberty 
of hurting their country, and very probably of ruining both themſelves. 
and their families. And as to the numbers of thoſe who are under this 
ſhort reſtraint, it is very obſervable, that people do not ſeem ſo much 
ſurprized at the confinement of ſome, as at the liberty of many others. 
But we may from hence conclude, what every Eugliſbman muſt obſerve 
with great pleaſure, that his Majeſty does not in this great point regulate 
himſelf by any private jealouſies or fuſpicions, but by thoſe evidences and 
informations he has received. Tae: . 
We have already found the good conſequences of this ſuſpenſion, in that 
it has hindered the Rebellion from gathering the ſtrength it would other- 
wiſe have gained; not to mention thoſe numbers it has kept from enga- 
ging in ſo deſperate an enterprize, with the many lives it has preſerved, 
and the deſolations it has prevented. : | 
For theſe and many other reaſons, the repreſentatives of Great Britain 
in Parliament could never have anſwered it to the people they repreſent, 
who have found ſuch great benefits from the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act and without it mult have felt ſuch fatal conſequences, had 
8 they 
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they not, in a caſe of ſuch great neceſlity, made uſe of this cuſtomary, legal 
and reaſonable method for ſecuring his Mazeſty on the "OY and their 


Country from miſery or ruin. 
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Hic niger eft: hunc tu, Romane, cavero, Hor. 
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E are told that in Turtey, when any man is the Author of no- 
W torious falſhoods, it is uſual to blacken the whole front of his 

houſe: Nay we have ſometimes heard, that an Embaſſador whoſe 
buſineſs it is (if I may quote his character in Sir Henry Motton's words) 
to bye for the good of his countrey, has ſometimes had this mark ſet upon 
his houſe; when he has been detected in any piece of feigned intelligence, 
that has prejudiced the Government, and miſ- led the minds of the people. 
One could almoſt wiſh that the habitations of ſuch of our own countrey- 
men as deal in forgeries detrimental to the publick, were diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſame manner; that their fellow-ſubjets might be cautioned not to be 
too eaſy in giving credit to them. Were ſuch-a method put in practice, 
this Metropolis would be ſtrangely checquered; ſome entire pariſhes 
would be in mourning, and ſeveral ſtreets darkned from one end to the 
other. 
But I have given my thoughts in two preceding papers, both on the in- 
ventors and the believers of theſe publick falſhoods and calumnies,and ſhall 
here ſpeak of that contempt with which they are and ought to be recei- 
ved by thoſe in high ſtations, at whom they are levelled. Any perſon 
indeed, who is zealous for promoting the intereſt of his country, mult 


conquer all that tenderneſs and delicacy which may make him afraid of 


being ill ſpoken of; or his endeavours. will often produce no leſs uneaſineſs 
to himſelf, than benefit tothe publick. Among a people who indulge them- 
ſelves inthe utmoſt freedoms of thought and ſpeech, a man muſt either be 
inſignificant, or able to bear an undeſerved reproach. A true Patriot may 
comfort himſelf under the attacks of falſhood and abs from ſeveral 


motives and reflections. 
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In the firſt place he ſhould conſider, that the chief of his antagoniſts 
axe generally ated by a ſpirit of envy; which would not riſe againſt him, 
if it were not provoked by his deſert. A Stateſman, who is poſſeſt of 


real merit, ſhould look upon his political cenſurers with the ſame neglect, 
that a good writer regards his Criticks; who are generally a race of men 
that are not able to diſcover the beauties of a work they examine, and 


deny that approbation to others, which they never met with themſelves. 


Patriots therefore ſhould rather rejoyce in the ſucceſs of their honeſt de- 
figns, than be mortified by thoſe who miſrepreſent them. © 
They ſhould likewiſe conſider, that not only envy, but vanity has a 
hare in the detraction of their adverſaries. ' Such aſperſions therefore do 
them honour at the ſame time that they are intended to leſſen their repu- 
tation. They ſhould reflect, That thoſe who endeavour to ſtir up the 
multitude againſt them, do it to be thought conſiderable; and not a lit- 
tle applaud themſelves in a talent that can raiſe elamours out of nothing, 
and throw a ferment among the people, by murmursor complaints, which 
they know in their own hearts are altogether groundleſs. Thepe is a 
pleaſant inſtance of this nature recorded at length in the firſt book of the 
Annals of Tacitus, When a great part of the Roman legions were in a 


diſpoſition to mutiny, an impudent varlet, who. was a private Centinel, 


being mounted upon the ſhoulders of his Fellow-ſoldiers, and reſolved to 


try the power of his eloquence, addreſſed himſelf to the army, in all the 
poſtures of an Orator, after the following manner: Zou have given li- 


berty to theſe miſerable men, ſaid he, (pointing to ſome criminals whom 


they had reſcued) hut which of you can reſtore life to my brother? Who 


can give me back my brother? He was murdered no longer ago than laſt 


night, by the hands of thoſe ruffians, who are entertained by the General 


to butcher the poor Soldiery. Tell me, Blæſus, (for that was the name 


of the General, who was then fitting on the Tribunal) tell me, where 


haſt thou caſt his dead body? An enemy does not grudge the Rites of bu- 
rial, When ] have tired my ſelf with kiſſing bis cold corps, and Wweep- 


ing over it, order me to be ſlain upon it. All I art of my fellow-/oldiers, 


ſince we both die in their cauſe, is, that they would lay me in the ſame 


grave with my brother. The whole army was in an uproar at this moving 
ſpeech, and reſolved to do the ſpeaker juſtice, when, upon enquiry, they 


found that he never had a brother in his life; and that he had ſtirred up 
the ſedition only to ſhew his parts. | 


Publick Miniſters would likewiſe do well to confider, that the princi- 
pal Authors of ſuch reproaches as are caſt upon them, are thoſe who have 
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a mind to get their places: and as for a cenſure ariſing from this motive, 
it is in their power to eſcape it when they pleaſe, and turn it upon their 
competitors. Malecontents of an inferiour character are acted by the 


fame principle; for ſo long as there are employments of all ſizes, there 


will be murmurers of all degrees. I have heard of a Country- gentleman, 
who made a very long and melancholy complaint to the late Duke of 


Buckingham, when he was in great power at Court, of ſeveral publick 


ievances. The Duke, after having given him a very patient hearing, 
dear friend, ſays he, this is but too true; but I have thought of an ex- 
pedient which will ſet all things right, and that very ſoon, His country 
friend asked him, what it was. Nou muſt know, ſays the Duke, there's a 


place f five hundred pounds a year fallen this very morning, which J in- 


tend to put you in poſſeſſion of. The Gentleman thanked his Grace, went 
away ſatisfied, and thought the nation the happieſt under Heaven, du- 
ring that whole Miniſtry. 

But farther, every man in a publick 1 ought to conſider, that : 
when there are two different parties in a nation, they will ſee things in- 
different lights. An action, however conducive to the good of their coun- 
try,. will be repreſented by the artful and appear to the ignorant as pre- 
judicial to it. Since I have here, according to the uſual liberty of Efſay- 


writers,” rambled into ſeveral ſtories, I ſhall fetch one to my preſent pur- 


poſe out of the Per ſian hiſtory. We there read of a virtuous young 
Emperor, who was very much afflicted to find his actions miſconſtrued 
and defamed by a party among his ſubjects that favoured another intereſt. 
As he was one day ſitting among the Miniſters of his Divas, and amu- 
fing himſelf after the Eaſtern manner, with the ſolution of difficult Pro- 
blems and /Enigma's, he propoſed to them in his turn the following one. 
What is the tree that bears three hundred and ſixty five leaves, which are 
all black on the one ſide, and white on the other 2 His Grand Vizier im- 
replied, it was the year which conſiſted of three hundred and 
fixty five days and nights: Bur Sir, ſays he, permit me at the ſame time 
to take.notice, that theſe leaves repreſent your ations, which carry die- 
rent faces to your friends and enemies, and will always appear black to 
thoſs who are reſolved only to look upon the wrong ſide of them. | 
A virtuous man therefore who lays out his endeavours for the good of 
his country, ſhould never be troubled at the reports which are made of 
him, ſo long as he is conſcious of his own integrity. He ſhould rather 
be pleaſed to find people deſeanting upon his actions, becauſe when they 


are thoroughly canvalled and examined, they are ſure in the end to turn 
tO 
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to his honour and advantage. The reaſonable and unprejudiced part of 
mankind will be of his ſide, and rejoyce to ſee their common. intereſt 
lodged in ſuch honeſt hands. A ſtrict examination of a great man's cha- 
racer, is like the trial of a ſuſpected chaſtity, which was made among 
the Jews by the waters of jealouſy. Moſes aſſures us that the criminal 
burit upon the drinking of them; but if ſhe was accuſed wrongfully, the 
Rabbins tell us; they heightened her charms, and made her much more 
amiable than before: ſo that they deſtroyed the guilty, but beautified the 
innocent. 5 „ po, $125 Ne ont . 
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Very Engliſhman will be a good ſubject to King George, in propor- 
E tion as he is a good Engliſhman, and a lover of the conſtitution of 
| his country. In order to awaken in my Readers the love of this 
their conſtitution, it may be neceſſary to ſet forth its ſuperior excellency 
to that form of government, which many wicked and ignorant men have 
of late years endeavoured to introduce among us. I ſhall not therefore 
think it improper to take notice from time to time of any particular act 
of power, exerted by thoſe among whom the Pretender to his Ma- 
jeſty's Crown has been educated; which would prove fatal to this nation, 
ſhould it be conquered and governed by a perſon, who, in all probabi- 
lity, would put in practice the politicks in which he has been ſo long 
inſtructed, on . Rpt 

There has been nothing more obſervable in the reign of his preſent 
Gallick Majeſty, than the method he has taken for ſupplying his Exche- 
quer with a neceſſary ſum of mony. The ways and means for raiſing it 
has been an edict, or a command in writing ſigned by himſelf, to encreaſe 
the value of Louit d Ors from fourteen to ſixteen Livres, by vertue of 
a new ſtamp which ſhall be ſtruck upon them. As this method will bring 
all the gold of the kingdom into his hands, it is provided by the ſame 
edict that they ſhall be payed out again to the people at twenty Livres 
each; 
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each; ſo that four Livres in the ſcore by this means accrue to his Maje- 
ſty out of all the mony in the kingdom of France. 

This method of raiſing mony is conſiſtent with that form of govern- 
ment, and with the repeated practice of their late grand Monargue; ſo 
that I ſhall not here conſider the many evil conſequences which it muſt 
have upon their trade, their exchange, and publick credit: I ſhall only 
take notice of the whimſical circumſtances a people muſt lie under, who 
can. be thus made poor or rich by an Edict, which can throw an alloy 
into a Louis 4 Or, and debaſe it into half its former value, or, if his Ma- 
jeſty pleaſes, raiſe the price of it, not by the acceſſion of metal, but of a 
mark. By the preſent Edict many a man in France will ſwell into a 
plumb, he fell ſeveral thouſand pounds ſhort of it the day before its 


publication. This conveys a kind of Fairy treaſure into their cheſts, 
even whilſt they are under lock and key; and is a ſecret of multiplica- 


tion without addition. It is natural enough however for the vanity of 


the French nation to grow inſolent upon this imaginary wealth, not con- 


ſidering that their neighbours think them no more rich by vertue of an 
Edict to make fourteen twenty, than they would think them more formi- 
dable ſhould there be another Edict to make every man in the kingdom 


ſeven foot hig. 


It was uſual for his late moſt chriſtian Majeſty to fi TY the value of their 


Louis d Ors about the time he was to receive the taxes of his good peo- 
ple, and to raiſe them when he had got them ſafe into his coffers. And 
there is no queſtion but the preſent government in that kingdom will ſo 
far obſerve this kind of conduct, as to reduce the twenty Livres to their 
old number of fourteen, when they have paid them out of their hands; 


which will immediately ſink the preſent timpany of wealth, and re- eſta- 


bliſh the natural poverty of the Gallick nation. 
One cannot but pity the melancholy condition of a miſer in this coun- 


try, who is perpetually telling his Livres, without being able to know how 


rich he is. He is as ridiculouſly puzzled and perplexed as a man that 


counts the ſtones on Salisbury- plain, which can never be ſettled to any 


certain number, but are more or fewer every time he reckons them, 

F have heard of a young French Lady, a ſubject of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who was contracted to a Marquis upon the foot of a five thouſand pound 
fortune, which ſhe had by her in ſpecie; but one of theſe unlucky E- 
dicts coming out a week before the intended marriage, ſhe loſt a thouſand 


pound, and her bridegroom into the bargain. 
". ae 
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The uncertainty of riches is a ſubjet much diſcourſed of in all coun- 
tries, but may be inſiſted on more emphatically in France than any other. 
A man is here under ſuch a kind of ſituation, as one who is managed by 
a jugler. He fancies he has ſo many pieces of money in his hand ; but 
let him graſp them never ſo carefully, upon a word or two of the artiſt 
they increafe or dwindle to what number the Doctor is pleaſed to name. 
4 This method of lowering or advancing money, we, who have the 
. happineſs to be in another form of government, ſhould look upon as un- 
warrantable kind of clipping and coining. However, as it is an expe- 
dient that is often practiſed, and may be juſtified in that conſtitution 
which has been ſo thoroughly ſtudied by the Pretender to his Majeſty's 
crown, I do not fee what ſhould have hindered him from making uſe of 
ſo expeditious a method for raiſing a ſupply, if he had ſucceeded in his 

late attempt to dethrone his Majeſty, and ſubvert our conſtitution, IT 
ſhall leave it to the conſideration of the Reader, if in ſuch a caſe the 


following edict, or ſomething very like it, might not have been expected. 
L | N 1 1 c | « þ 5 T F ; þ | FS. . . f 
Hereas theſe our kingdoms have long groaned under an expen- 


cc W A x oh; 
« five and conſuming land-war, which has very much exhauſted 
e the treaſure of the nation, we, being willing to increaſe the wealth of 
« our people, and not thinking it adviſable for this purpoſe to make uſe 
-& of the tedious methods of merchandiſe and commerce, which have 
« been always promoted by a faction among the worſt of our ſubjects, 
* and were fo wiſely diſcountenanced by the beſt of them in the late 
« reign, do new ena& by our ſole Will and Pleafure, that every ſhi 
c ling in Ereat.-Britais ſhall paſs in all payments for the ſum of fohr- 
cc teen pence, till the firſt of September next, and that every other pie 
of money ſhall riſe and paſs in current payment in the ſame proportion. 
„The advantage which will accrue to theſe nations by this our Royal 
« donative, will viſibly appear to all men of ſound principles, who are 
-6 ſo juſtly famous for their antipathy to ſtrangers, and would not ſte 
« the landed intereſt of their Oey weakened by the importations of 
« foreign gold and filver. But ſince by reaſon of the great debts which 
.« we have contracted abroad, during our fifteen years reign, as well as 
of our preſent exigencies, it will be neceſſary to fill our Exchequer b 
ce the moſt prudent and expeditious methods, we do alſo hereby order 
« every one of our ſubjects to bring in theſe his fourteen-penny' pieces, 
4 and all the other current caſh of this kingdom, by what new titles ſoe- 
ver dignified or diſtinguithed, to the maſter of our mint, who, after 


4 having 
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« having ſet a mark upon them, ſhall deliver out to them, on or after the 


« firſt of September aforeſaid, their reſpective ſums, taking only four 
* pence for our ſelf for ſuch his mark on every fourteen penny piece, 
* which from henceforth ſhall paſs in payment for eighteen pence, and 
« ſo in proportion for the reſt. By this method, the money of this na- 
& tion will be more by one third than it is at preſent; and we ſhall 
© content our ſelves with not quite one fifth part of the current caſh of 
« our loving ſubjects; which will but barely ſuffice to clear the intereſt 
« of thoſe ſums in which we ſtand indebted to our moſt dear brother 
« and ancient ally, We are glad of this opportunity of ſhewing ſuch 


* an inſtance of our goodneſs to our ſubjects, by this our Royal edi, 


« which ſhall be read in every pariſh Church of Great- Britain, imme- 
« diately after the celebration of high Maſs. For ſuch is our Pleaſure. 
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Pulchrum eſt bene facere retpublice ; etiam bene dicere haud 
abſurdum eft. Sall. 


1 


T has been uſual theſe many years for writers, who have approved 
1 the ſcheme of government which has taken place, to explain to the 

people the reaſonableneſs of thoſe principles which have prevailed, 
and to juſtify the conduct of thoſe, who act in conformity to ſuch prin- 
ciples. It therefore happens well for the party which 1s undermoſt, when 
a work of this nature falls into the hands of thoſe who content themſelves 
to attack their principles, without expoſing their perſons, or ſingling out 
any particular objects for ſatyr and ridicule. This manner of proceed- 
ing is no inconſiderable piece of merit in writers, who are often more 
influenced by a defire of fame, than a regard to the publick good ; and 
who, by this means, loſe many fair opportunities of ſhewing their own 
wit, or of gratifying the ill-nature of their Readers. | 


When a man thinks a party engaged in ſuch meaſures as tend to the 


ruin of his country, it is certainly a very laudable and virtuous action in 
him to make war after this manner upon the whole body. But as ſeveral 
Vo. IV. H h h caſuilts 
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eaſuiſts are of opinion, that in a battel you ſhould diſcharge upon the groſs 
of the enemy, without levelling yaur piece at any particular perſon; ſo 
in this kind of combat alſo, I cannot think it fair to aim at any one man, 
and make his character the mark of your hoſtilities. There is now to be 
ſeen in the caſtle of Milan, a cannon- bullet, inſcribed, F bes to the Ma. 
ne ſehal de Crequi, which was the very ball that ſhot him. An Author 
who points his ſatyr at a great man, is to be looked upon in the ſame 
view with the —— who ſignalized himſelf by this ene a 
dis. 

But as the ſpirit of the Whigs and Torier hevy itſelf, upon every ace 
calide) to be very widely different from one another; ſo is it particu- 
larly viſible in the writings of this kind, which have been publiſhed by 
each party. The latter may, indeed, aſſign one reaſon to juſtify them- 
ſelves in this practice; that, having nothing of any manner of weight to 
offer againſt the principles of their antagoniſts, if they ſpeak at all, it 
mult be againſt their perſons. When they cannot refute an adverſary, the 
ſhorteſt way 1s to libel him; and to endeavour at the making his perion 
odious, when they cannot repreſent his notions as abſurd. -. 

The Examiner was a paper, in the laſt reign, which was the favourite. 
work of the party. It was uſhered into the world by a Letter from a 
Secretary of State, ſetting forth the great genius of the Author, the uſe- 
fulneſs of his deſign, and the mighty conſequences that were to be ex- 
pected from it. It is faid to have been written by thoſe among them 
whom they looked upon as their moſt celebrated Wits and Politicians» 
and was diſperſed into all quarters of the nation with great induſtry: and 
expence. Who would not have expected, that at leaſt the rules of de- 
cency and candour would be obſerved in ſuch a performance but in- 
{lead of this, you ſaw all the great men, who had done eminent ſervices 
to their country but a few years before, draughted out one by one, and 
baited in their turns. No fanctity of character, or privilege of ſex, ex- 
empied perſons from this barbarous uſage. Several of our Prelates were 
the ſtanding marks of publick raillery, and many Ladies of the firſt qua- 
lüty branded by name for matters of fact, which as they were falſe, were 
not heeded, and if they had been true, were innocent. The dead them- 
ſ-lves were not ſpared. And here I cannot forbear taking notice of a 
kind of wit which has lately grown into faſhion among the Verſifiers, 
Epigrammatiſts, and other Authors, who think it ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 

themſelves by their zeal for what they call the High-Church, while they 
ſport with the moſt tremendous parts of revealed religion. Every. one 


has 
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has ſeen Epigrams upon the deceaſed Fathers of our Church, where the 
whole thought has turned upon hell-fire. Patriots, who ought to be re- 
membered with honour by their poſterity, have been introduced as ſpea- 
kers in a ſtate of torments. There is ſomething dreadful even in repeat- 
ing theſe execrable pieces of wit, which no man who really believes 
another life, can peruſe without fear and trembling. It is aſtoniſhing to 
ſee Readers who call themſelves Chriſtians, applauding ſuch diabolical 
mirth, and ſeeming to rejoyce in the doom which is pronounced againſt 
their enemies, by ſuch abandoned ſcriblers. A Wit of this kind, may 
with great truth be compared to the fool in the Proverbs, who plays 
with arrows, fire-brands and death, and ſays, Am 1 not in ſport ? _ 
1 muſt, in juſtice to the more fober and confiderate of that party, con- 
feſs, that many of them were highly ſcandalized at that perſonal ſlander 
and reflection which was flung out fo freely by the libellers of the laſt 
reign, as well as by thoſe profane liberties which have been ſince conti- 
nued. And as for thoſe who are either the authors or admirers of ſuch 
compoſitions, I would have them conſider with themſelves, whether the 
name of a good Church-man can atone for the want of that charity 
which is the moſt eſſential part of Chriſtianity, They would likewiſe do 
well to reflect, how, by theſe methods, the poiſon has run freely into the 
minds of the weak and ignorant; heightened their rage againſt many of 
their fellow-ſubje&s ; and almoſt diveſted them of the common ſenti- 
ments of humanity.  _ 7 11 

In the former part of this paper, I have hinted that the deſign of it is 
to oppoſe the principles of thoſe who are enemies to the preſent govern- 
ment, and the main body of that party who eſpouſe thoſe principles. 
But even in ſuch general attacks there are certain meaſures to be kept, 
which may have a tendency rather to gain, than to irritate thoſe who dif- 
fer with you in their ſentiments, The Examiner would not allow ſuch 
as were of a contrary opinion to him, to be either Chriſtians or fellow- 
ſubjects. With him they were all Atheiſts, Deiſts, or Apoſtates, and a 
ſeparate common-wealth among themſelves, that ought either to be ex- 
tirpated, or, when he was in a better humour, only to be baniſhed out 
of their native country. They were often put in mind of ſome approach- 
ing execution, and therefore all of them adviſed to prepare themſelves 
for it, as men who had then nothing to take care of, but how to die de- 
cently. In ſhort, the Examiner ſeemed to make no diſtinction between 
conqueſt and deſtruction. , 
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wews, and ſhall continue to be ſo; unleſs the party it has to deal with, 


draw upon themſelves another kind of treatment. For if they ſhall per- 
fiſt in pointing their batteries againſt particular perſons, there are no laws 


of war, that forbid the making of repriſals. In the mean time, this un- 


dertaking ſhall be managed with that generous ſpirit which Was ſo re- 


markable among the Romans, who did not ſubdue a country in order to 
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T is very unlucky for thoſe who make it their buſineſs to raiſe popu- 
1 lar murmurs and diſcontents againſt his Majefty's government, that 


they find ſo very few and ſo very improper occaſions for them. 


To ſhew how hard they are ſet in this particular, there are ſeveral, who 
for want of other materials, are forced to repreſent the bill which has 


paſſed this Seſſion, for laying an additional tax of two ſhillings in the 


pound upon Land, as a kind of grievance upon the ſubject. If this be a 


matter of complaint, it ought in juſtice to fall upon thoſe who have made 
it neceſſary. Had there been no rebellion, there would have been no 


increaſe of the Land- tax; ſo that in proportion as a man declares his aver- 


fion to the one, he ought to teſtifie his abhorrence of the other. But it 
is very remarkable that thoſe, who would perſuade the people that they 


are aggrieved by this additional burthen, are the very perſons who endea- 


vour, in their ordinary converſation, to extenuate the heinouſneſs of the 
rebellion, and who expreſs the greateſt tenderneſs for the perſons of the 
rebels. They ſhew a particular indulgence for that unnatural inſurrection 


which has drawn this load upon us, and are angry at the means which 5 


were neceſſary for ſuppreſſing it. There needs no clearer proof of the 
ſpirit 
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The conduct of this work has hitherto been regulated by different. 


put the inhabitants to fire and ſword, but to incorporate them into their 
own community, and make them happy in the ſame government with 


themſelves. 
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ſpirit and intention with which they act: I ſhall hende adviſe my fel- 
low. fre- holders to conſider the character of any perſon who Would poſ- 


ſeſs them with the notion of a hardſhip that is put upon the country by 


this tax. If he be one of known affection to the preſent eſtabliſnment, 


they may imagine there is ſome reaſon for complaint. But if on the 


contrary he be one, who has ſhewn himſelf indifferent as to the ſucceſs 
of the preſent rebellion, or is ſuſpected as a private abettor of it, they may 


take it for granted, his complaint againſt the Land- tax is either the rage 
of a diſappointed man, or the artifice of one who would alienate their a 
affections from the preſent government. 

The expence which will ariſe to the nation from this rebellion, is all 
ready-computed at near a million. And it is a melancholy conſideration 
for the Free-holders of Great Britain, that the treaſon of their fellow- 
ſubjects ſhould bring upon them as great a charge as the war with France. 
At the ſame time every reaſonable man among them will pay a tax with 


at leaſt as great chearfulneſs for ſtifling a Civil war in its birth, as for car- 
rying on a war in a foreign country. Had not our firſt ſupplies been ef- 


Ty1nNg 
fectual for the cruſhing of our domeſtick enemies, we ſhould immediately 


have beheld the whole kingdom a ſcene of {laughter and deſolation: 
Whereas, if we had failed in our firſt attempts upon a diſtant nation, we 
might have repaired the loſſes of one Campaign by the advantages off ano- 
ther, and after ſeveral victories gained over us, might {till have kept the " 
enemy from our gates. | 

As it was thus abſolutely neceſſary to * a ſum that might enable the 
government to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the rebellion, ſo could there be no 
method thought of for raiſing ſuch a ſum more proper, than this of lay- 
ing an additional tax of two ſhillings in the pound upon land. 

In the firſt place: This tax has already been ſo often tried, that we 
know the exact produce of it, which in any new project is always very 
doubtful and uncertain. As we are thus acquainted with the produce of 
this tax, we find it is adequate to the ſervices for which it is deſigned, 
and that the additional tax is proportioned to the ſupernumerary expence, 


which falls upon the kingdom this year by the unnatural rebellion, as it 


has been above ſtated. 
In the next place: no other tax could have been thought of, upon which 


ſo much mony would have been immediately advanced as was neceſſary 


in ſo critical a juncture for puſhing our ſucceſſes againſt the rebels, and 
reventing the attempts of their friends and confederates both at home 


P 
and abroad. No body cares to make loans upon a new and untried E 
je 
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jets whereas men never fail to bring in their mony upon a Land- tax, 
when the præmium or intereſt allowed them, is ſuited to the hazard they 

run by ſuch loans to the government. And here one cannot but bewall 
the ie of our country, when we conſider, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons had laſt year reduced this intereſt to four per Cent. by which means 
there was a conſiderable ſaving to the nation; but that this year they have 
been forced to give ſix per Cent, as well knowing the fatal conſequences 
that might have enſued, had there not been an intereſt allowed, which 
would certainly encourage the lender to venture, in ſuch a time of dan- 
ger, what was indiſpenſably neceſſary for the exigences of the publick. 
_ Beſides; this is a method for raiſing a ſum of mony, that, with the or- 
dinary taxes, will in all probability defray the whole expence of the year: 
ſo that there is no burden laid upon our poſterity, who have been ſufficiently 
loaded by other means of raiſing mony ; nor any deficiency to be hereaf- 
ter 45 up by our ſelves; which has been our caſe in ſo many other 
Subſidies. 

To this we may add; that we have no example of any other tax, which 
in its nature would ſo particularly affect the enemies to his Majeſty's go- 
vernment. Multitudes of Papiſis and Nonjurors will be obliged to fur- 

niſh a double proportion out of their revenues towards the clearing of 
that expence, which by their open and ſecret practices they have been in- 
ſtrumental in bringing upon their fellow- ſubjects. 

I ſhall only mention one conſideration more; that no lier tar” is ſo 
likely to ceaſe as this is, when there is no farther occaſion for it. This 

tax is eſtabliſhed by a Houſe of Commons, which, by vertue of an Act 
of Parliament paſſed a few years ago, muſt conſiſt for the moſt part of 
landed men; ſo that a great ſhare of the weight of it muſt neceſſarily fall 
upon the Members of their own body. As this is an inſtance of their 
publick ſpirit, ſo we may be ſure they would not have exerted it, had 
there not been an abſolute neceſſity: nor can we doubt, that for the ſame 
reaſons, when this neceſſity ceaſes, they will take the firſt opportunity of 
ealing themſelves in this particular, as well as thoſe whom they repreſent. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, who fignally diſtinguiſhed himſelf for 

: the liberties of his country, That a Houſe of Commons ſhould never grant 
ſuch Subſidies as are eaſy to be raiſed, and give no pain to the people, leſt 
the nation ſhould acquieſce under a burden they did not feel, and ſee it 
perpetuated without repining. Whether this notion might not be too re- 
tined, I ſhall not determine; but by what has been already faid, I think 
we may promiſe our ſelves, that this additional tax of two ſhillings i in the 
pound 
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und will not be continued another year, becauſe we "may hope the re. 
bellion will be entirely ended in this, 

And here, I believe, it muſt be obvious to every one's reflection, that 
the rebellion might not have concluded ſo ſoon, had not this method 
been made uſe of for that end, A foreign Potentate trembles at the 

thought of entering into a war with ſo wealthy an enemy as the Britiſh 

nation, when he finds the whole landed intereſt of the kingdom engaged 
to oppoſe him with their united force; and at all times ready to employ 
againſt him ſuch a part of their revenues, as ſhall be ſufficient to baffle 


his deſigns upon their country: eſpecially when none can imagine, that he 
expects an encouragement from thoſe, whoſe fortunes are either lodged | 


in the funds, or employed in trade. 
The wiſdom therefore of the preſent Houſe of Commons has by this 


tax, not only enabled the King to ſubdue thoſe of his own ſubjects who 
have been actually in arms 050 him, but to divert any of his neigh- 
hours from the HOPES of lending them a competent alliance. 
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I is not eaſy for any one, who ſaw the magnificence of yeſterday in 

the Court of Great Britain, to turn his thoughts for ſome time after 
on any other ſubject. It was a ſolemnity every way ſuited to the Birth- 
day of a Princeſs, who is the delight of our nation, and the glory of her 
ſex Homer tells us, that when the daughter of Jupiter preſented her 
ſelf among a crowd of Goddefles, ſhe was diſting'.uuhed from the reſt by 
her graceful ſtature, and known by her ſuperior beauty, notwithſtanding 
they were all beautiful. Such was the appearance of the Princeſs of Wales 


y 
among our Britiſh Ladies; or (to uſe a more ſolemn phraſe) of She Hog 4 
agb 
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—— Fler Royal Highneſs in tke nildſt 
of ſuch a circle raiſes in the beholder the idea of a fine picture, where 
(notwithſtanding the diverſity of pleaſing objects that fill up the catwag) 
the principal figure immediately takes the eye, and fixes the attention? 

When this excellent Princeſs was yet in her father's Couft, ſhe wab ſo 
celebrated for the beauty of her perſon, : and the accompliſhmenes)of:hdr 
mind; that there was no Prince-in the Empire, who had room for ſuch 
an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining her into his family, either 
as a Daughter, or as a Conſort. He, who is now the chief of the 
crowned heads in Europe, and was then King of Spain,” and heir to all 
the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, ſought her in marriage. Could 
her mind have been captivated with the glories of this world, ſnhe had 
them all laid before her; but ſhe generouſly declined them, becauſe ſhe 
 ſaw-the acceptance of them was inconſiſtent with what ſhe eſteems more 
than all the glories of this world, the enjoyment of her religion. Provi- 
dence however kept in ſtore a reward for ſuch an exalted virtue; and, 
by the ſecret methods of its wiſdom, opened a way for her to beroie 
the greateſt of her ſex, a thoſe, who profeſs that faith to which the 
adhered with ſo much -hriftian magnanimity. | 

This her illuſtrious conduct might, in the eye of the end} Have: loſt 
its merit, had ſo accompliſhed a Prince as his Royal Highneſs declared 
his paſſion for the ſame alliance at that time: it would then have been no 
wonder that all other propoſals had been rejected. But it was the fame 
of this heroick conſtancy that determined his Royal Highneſs to deſire 
in marriage a Princeſs whoſe perſonal charms, which had before been ſo 
univerſally admired, were now become the leaſt part of her character. 
We of the Britiſh nation have reaſon to rejoice, that ſuch a propofal 
was made and accepted; and that her Royal Highneſs, with regard to 
theſe two ſucceſſive treaties of marriage, ſhewed as much prudence in her 
compliance with the one, as piety in her refuſal of the other. 

"The Princeſs was no ſooner arrived at Hanover, than ſhe improved 
the luſtre of that Court, which was before reckoned. among the politeſt 
in Europe; and increaſed the ſatisfaction of that people, who were be- 
fore looked upon as the happieſt in the Empire. She immediately be- 
came the darling of the Princeſs Sophia, who was acknowledged in all 
the Courts of Europe the moiſt accompliſhed woman of the age in which 
ſhe lived, and who was not a little pleaſed with the converſation of £ one 
in whom ſhe ſaw fo lively an image of her Cc own OO 1. N 
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r on that reputation which her Royal High- 
neſs has acquired in other countries. We daily diſcover thoſe admirable 
qualities for which ſhe is ſo juſtly famed, and rejoyce to ſee them exert- 
ed in our own country, where we our ſelves are made happy by their 
iofluenee. We are the more pleaſed to behold the throne of t ole King- 
8 urrounded by a numerous and beautiful progeny, when we — 4 
der the virtues of thofe from whom they deſcend. Not only the fea- 
tures, but the mind of the parent is often copied out in the offspring. 
But the Princeſs we are erer of, takes the ſureſt method of mak ing 
her Royal Iſſue like herſelf,” by inſtilling early into their minds all the 
Principles of religion, virtue and honour, and ſeaſoning their tender years 
with all that knowledge which they are capable of receiving. What 


may we not hope Kom ft ſuch an uncommon care in the education of the 


children of Great. Britain, who are directed by ſuch precepts, and will 
be formed by ſuch an example! 

The conjugal virtues are fo remarkable in her Royal Highteb,- as to 
deſerve thoſe juſt and generous returns of love and tenderneſs, ſor which 
the Prince her husband is ſo univerſally celebrated, 

But there is no part of her Royal Highneſs's character Which we ob 
ſerve with greater pleaſure, — that behaviour by which ſhe has ſo 
much endeared herſelf to his Majeſty 3 though indeed we have no rea- 


ſon to be ſurprized at this mutual intercourſe of duty and affection, when 
we conſider ſo wiſe and virtuous a Princeſs poſſeſſing, in the ſame ſacred 


perſon, the kindeſt of fathers, and the beſt of Kings. And here it is 
natural for us to congratulate our own good fortune, who ſee our Sove- 
raiga bleſſed with a numerous iſſue, among whom are heirs male in two 


direct deſcents, which has not happened in the reign of any Eagliſb King 


ſince the time of his Majeſty's great anceſtor Eduard the Third, and is 
a felicity not enjoyed by the ſubjects of any other of the Kings of Eu- 
rope who are his contemporaries. We are like men entertained with the 
view of a ſpacious landskip, where the eye paſſes over one pleaſing pro- 


ſpect into another, till the ſight is loſt by degrees in a ſucceſſion of de- 


lightful objects, and leaves us in the perſuaſion that there remain fil 


more behind. 
But if we regard her Royal Highneſs i in that light which diffuſes the 


greateſt glory round a human character, we ſhall find the Chriſtian no leſs 


conſpicuous than the Princeſs. She is as eminent for a ſincere piety in 
the practice of religion, as for an inviolable adherence to its principles. 


She is conſtant in her attendance on the daily offices of our Church, and 
Vol. IV. | 111 by 
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by her ſerious and devout comportment on. theſe ſolemn occaſions, gives 


an example that is yery often tod much wanted in & 

Fer a en is equally free from the weakneſs of 1 and he, 
fourneſs of enthuſiaſm. It is not of that une omfortab Pp elancholy na- 
ture which diſappoints its own end, by appearin a 12 thoſe whom 

it would. gain to its intereſts. It. of 
chriſtianity, in affability, compaſſion, benevolence, 8 of wind, 
and all the offices of an active and univerſal charitꝛ. 

As a cheerful temper is the neceſſary reſult of theſe yirtues,/ſ it ſhines 
out in all the parts of her conyerſation, and diſſipates thoſe apprehenſions 
which naturally bang on the timorous qr the modeſt, when they are ad- 
mitted to the honour of her preſence, . There is none that does nat 
liſten with pleaſure to a perſon in ſo high a ſtation, who condeſcends to 
N herſelf thus agreeable, by mirth without lerity, and . without 
ill-nature. 131082 9 
Her Royal Highneſs is, indeed, poſſeſſed of all thoſg [talents which. 
make-converation either delightful or improving. As the has a fine taſte 
of the elegant arts, and is skilled in ſeveral modern languages, her diſ- 
courſe is not confined to the ordinary fubjeRs. or forms of converſation, 
but can adapt itſelf with an uncommon, grace to every occaſion, and en- 
tertain the politeſt perſons of different nations. I need not mention, what 
is obſerved by every one, that agreeable turn Which appears in her ſenti- 
ments upon the moſt ordinary affairs of life, and which is ſo ſuitable to 
the delicacy of her ſez, the paliteneſs of her esto, and the 1 Plentdor 
of her quality. 

It would be vain to think of Juving into the compaſs.of penn 
the many eminent virtues which adorn the character of this great Prin- 
ceſs ; but as it is one chief end of this undertaking to make the people 
ſenſible of the bleſſings which they enjoy under his Majeſty's reign, I 

could not but lay hold on this opportunity to ſpeak of that which err 
in — to be reckoned among the ran ＋ en 
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_ OR "he Düne of tis Majeſty, wit ths ey of his werten, 
we cannot but obſerve, that thoſe who have appeared the greateſt 


* enemies to both, are of that rank of men, Who are commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Fox-hunrers. As ſeveral of theſe have had 


no part of their education in cities, camps, or courts, it is doubtful whe- 


ther they are of greater ornament or uſe to the nation in which they live. 


It would be af everlaſting reproach to politicks, ſhould ſuch men be able 


to overturn an eſtabliſhment Which has been formed by the wiſeſt laws, 
and is ſupported by the Ableſt heads. The wrong notions and prejudices 
which cleave to many of theſe” eountry-gentlemen; who have always 
lived out of the way of being better b , are not eaſy to be con- 
ceived by a perſon who has never converſed with them. 

' That I may give my Readers an image of theſe rural Stateſmen, I ſhall 
witkout farther preface, ſet down an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to 


have with one of them ſome time ago. I was travelling towards one of 


the remote parts of England, when about three a-clock in the afternoon, 
ſeeing a country-gentleman trotting before me with a Spaniel by his horſe's 
ſide, I made up to him. Our converſation opened, as uſual, upon the 
weather; in which we were very unanimous; having both agreed that it 
was too dry for the ſeaſon of the Year. My fellow traveller, upon this, 
obſerved to me, that there had been no good weather ſince the Revolu- 
tion, I was a little ſtartled at ſo extraordinary a remark, but would not 
interrupt him till he proceeded to tell me of the fine weather they uſed 
to have in King Charles the Second's reign. I only anſwered that I did 
not ſee how the badneſs of the weather could be the King's fault; and, 
without waiting for his reply, asked him whoſe houſe it was we ſaw up- 
on a riſing-ground at a little diſtance from us. He told me it belonged 


16.60, ag fanatical cur, Mr. Such a one, Toa maſt have heard cf 
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him, ſays he, hegt one 'of YDe Ramp > I knew the Gentleman Shed 
upon hearing his name, ut aſſured him that to m K - he 


good Churchman: "Ay? ſays he with a End of Turptize) "We Were Fold : 
again raking e, 


in the country, that he e Twice in the Queen's time 
the duties upon French Clarer. This naturally led 0 in et "the proceedinę 
of late Parliaments, upon which occaſion he affirmed roundly, that there 
had not been one good law paſſed fince King Wlram's deseo t to the 
throne,” except the Act for preſerving the game. T Had a mind to ſeè 
him out, and therefore did not care for contradicting him. I it not 
hard, ſays he, that honeft Gentlemen ſhould be taken into Cuſtody of - Mef- 
ſengers to prevent them from ating according to their conferences?" Bur, 
ſays he, what can we expett when a parcel ef fattions" ſons! of whares——— 
He was going on in great pa ion, but chanced te miſs his dog, who was 
amuſing himſelf abbut 
We ſtood ftill till he had whillled him up; when he fell into a long pa- 
negyrick upon his Spaniel, Who fed Ga! excellent in his kind: but 
I found the moſt remarkable adventure of his life was, that' he had' onee 
like to have worried a diſſenting-tescher- The maſter could hardly ſit on 
his horſe for laughing all the While he was giving me the particulats' of 
this ſtory, which I found had mightily endeared his dog to him, and as 
he himſelf told me, had made him a. great f favourite among all the honett 
Gentlemen of the country. We were at length diverted from this piece 
of mirth by a poſt-boy, who winding his horn at us, my companion 
gave him two or three curſes, and left the way clear for him. I fancy, 
faid I, hat poſt brings news from Scotland. 7 ſhall tong to ſee the neut 
Gazette. Sir, ſays he, I make it à rule. never zo believe any of your 
printed news, We never ſee, Sir, how. things go, except nou and then 
in Dyer's Letter, and I read that more for the fle than the news. The 
man has a cleaver pen it muſt be owned. But is it not ſtrange that we 
Hould be making war upon Church of England nen, with Dutch "and 
Swiſs ſoldiers, men of antimonarchicas brides ; 4 theſe foreigners will 
never be loved in England, Sir ; they have not that wir and good-breed- 
ing that we have. I muſt confeſs I did not expe to hear my new ac- 
quaintance value himſelf upon theſe qualifications, but finding him ſuch 
a Critigk upon foreigners, I asked him if he had ever travelled ; he 
told me, he did not know what travelling was good for, but to ceach a 
man to ride the great horſe, to jabber Freucb, and to talk againſt Paſſive- 
ob edience: to which he added, that he ſcarce ever knew a traveller in 
his life who had not forſook his principles, and loſt his 'hunting-ſear. 
28895 e 


buſh, that grew at ſome diſtance behind us. 
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inn to nighe; (for we were now come in ſight of the next town) 1 can 


on my an Fn: ny! Geka before Me AS . been Hirn 
Paſlive-pbediencesiaud ſpali be..al ways: for qppoſing a Prince who makes 
4% of; Miniſters that are of another opinion. But where: do pos intend to 


Beln van ta a vy good Landlord if you will go alan with, mn. He ig 
Auf y jolly fellow, - that liver well, at leaſt three po nk in the irt, and the 

beſt Chunaß o, England nan upon the road. I had ' a curioſity to ſee this 
High- church Inn: keeper, as well as to enjoy more of the converſation of 
my fellow - traveller, and therefore readily conſented to ſet our horſes to- 
gether for that night. As we rode ſide by fide through the town, I was 
jet into the characters of all the principal inhabitants whom we met in 
our way. One was a dog, another a Whelp, another a cur, and another 
the ſon of a bitch, under which ſeveral denominations were comprehen- 


| ded all that voted on the Mhig fide in the laſt: election of Burgeſſes. As 


for thoſe of his bwn party, he diſtinguiſhed them by a nod of his head, and 


asking them how they did by their chriſtian names. Upon our arrival at 


the Inn, my companion fetched out the jolly Landlord, who knew him 
by his whiſtle. Many endearments, and private whiſpers paſſed between 
them; though it was eaſy to ſee, by the Landlord's ſcratching his head, 
that things did not go to their wiſhes. The Landlord had 1welled his 
body to a prodigious ſize, and worked up his complection to a ſtanding 
crimſon' by his zeal for the proſperity of the church, which he expreſſed 
every hour of the day, as his cuſtomers dropt in, by repeated bumpers. 
He had not time to go to church himſelf, but, as my friend told me in my 
ear, had headed a mob at the pulling down of two or three meeting-hou- 


ſes. While ſupper. was preparing, he enlarged upon the happineſs of the 


neighbouring Shire; For, ſays he, there is ſtarce a Presbyterian in the 
ale county, except the Biſhop. In ſhort, I found by his diſcourſe that 
he had learned a great deal of politicks, but not one word of religion, 


from the Parſon of bis pariſh; and, indeed, that he had ſcarce any other 
notion of religion, but that it conſiſted in hating Presbyterians. I had a 
remarkable inſtance of his notions in this particular. Upon ſeeing a poor 


decrepid old woman paſs under the window where we fate, he deſired 


me to take notice of her; and afterwards informed me, that the was ge- 


nerally reputed a witch by the country people, but that, for his part, he 


was apt to believe ſhe was a Presbyterian. 
Supper was no ſooner ſerved in, than he took occaſion, from a ſhoul- 


der of mutton that lay before us, to cry up the plenty of England, which 


would be the happieſt country in the world, provided we would live 
within 
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pareef of upſtarts as fich as men of the moſt ancient families of 


te NR EE. HE 


within our * Upon which, he expatiated on the —— of 
trade, that carried — us the commodities of our 2 and made 2 


He then declared frankly, that he had always been againſt all treaties and 
alliances with foreignets3 Ou wooden Malls, ſays he, o our ſecurity, 


and we may bid defiance to the whole world, eſpecially if they ſhould at- 


Back us when obe Miliris ir out; E ventured to rephj that T had as 
an opinion of the Exglißb fleet as he had; but I could not fee how they 
could be payed, and — and fitted out, umleſs we encouraged trade 


and navigation. He replied, with ſome vehemence, that he would un- 
dertake to prove, trade would be the ruin of the Exgliſh nation. I would 


contented himſelf with affirming it 
more eagerly, to which he added two or three curſes. upon the London 
Merchants not forgetting the Directors of the Bank: After ſupper bg 


asked me if I was an admirer of punch; and immediately called for 43 
ſneaker. I took this occaſion to inſinuate the advantages of trade, by ob- 

ſerving to him, that water was the only native of Bugland that could be 
made; uſe of on this occaſion: but that the lemons, the brand y the ſugar, 
and the nutmeg, were all foreigners. This put him into ſome confuſl- 
on; but the landlord, who overheard: me, brought him off by affirming 

that for conſtant uſe, there was no liquor like a cup of Engliſi water, 

provided it had malt enough in it. My Squire koghed heartily attheconeeit, 

and made the Landlord ſit down withus. We ſate pretty late over our puch; 
and, amidſt a great deal of improving diſeourſe, drank the healths of ſeve- 

ral perſons in the country, whom I had never heard of, that, they both 

aſſured me, were the ableſt Stateſmen in the nation: and of ome. aun, 

ner, whom they extolled'to the skies for their wit; and who, I knew 


paſſed in town for ſilly fellous. It being now midnight, and my friend" 


_ perceiving by his Almanack that the Moon was up; he called for his hor- 


ſes, and took a ſudden reſolution to go to his houſe, which was at three 


miles diſtance from the town, after having bethought himſelf that he ne- 


ver ſlept well out of his own bed. He ſhook me very heartily by the 
hand at parting, and diſcovered a great air of ſatisfaction in his looks, 


that he had met with an opportunity of Mewing: ws "Pann row ES4 me a 


much wiſer man en he found me. 
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r N 7 + areas Europe Den were 3 among our forefathers, it! was 
-uſual for the enemy, when there was a King in the field, to demand 
©. by-a_ trumpet in what part of the camp he reſided, that they might 
avoid firing upon the royal pavillion. Our party-conteſts in England were 
heretofore managed with the ſame kind of deceney and good- breeding. 
The perſon of the Prince was always looked upon as ſacred; and what. 
ever ſevere uſage his friends or miniſters met with, none preſumed to di- 
rect their hoſtilities at their Sovereign. - The enemies of our preſent ſet- 
tlement are of ſuch a coarſe kind of make, and ſo equally void of loyalty 
and good manners, that they are grown ſcurrilous upon the Royal fami- 
ly, and treat the moſt exalted nee with the moſt G e lan- 
guage. 
Ibis petulance in converſation. is particularly obſerved to. prevail 
among ſome of that ſex where it appears the moſt unbecoming and the 
moſt unnatural. Many of theſe act with the greater licentiouſneſs, becauſe 
they know they can act with the greater impunity. This conſideration, 
indeed, engages the moſt generous and well-bred even of our ſhe male- 
contents, to make no ill uſe of the indulgence: of our law-givers; and 
to diſcover in their debates at leaſt the delicacy of the woman, if not the 
duty. of the ſubject. But it is generally remarked, that every one of them 
who is a ſhrew in domeſtick life, is now become a ſcold in politicks. And as 
for thoſe of the party, who are of a ſuperior rank and unblemiſhed vir- 
tue, it muſt be a melancholy reflection for them to conſider that all the 
common women of the town are of their fide; for which reaſon they 
ought to preſerve a more than ordinary modeſty in their ſatyrical excur- 
Lions, that their characters may not be liable to ſuſpicion. 
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them from doing farther miſchief). that the men ſhould be diſarmed:4 
their clubs, and that the women ſhould have their nails pared. We are 
not yet reduced to the neceſſity of applying ſuch violent remedies; but 


as we daily receive accounts of Ladies hatteling it on both ſides, and that 
thoſe who appear againſt the conſtitution make war upon their antago- 
niſts by many unfair practices and unwarrantable methods, I think it is 


very convenient there ſhould. be a cartel ſettled between them. If they 
have not yet agreed upon any thing of this nature among themſelves, 1 


would-propoſe to them the following plan, in which I have sketched- out - 
G rules ſuited to the de ſex i in one of the moſt civilized ee, 


ſr F841 44 4 Za Þ 3 & +. 


Phony in every. political bo woman and woman, no 
weapon ſhall be made uſe of but the tongue. 
That in the courſe of the engagement, if either of the combatants, find- 


ing her ſelf hard preſt by her adverſary, ſhall proceed to perſonal refle- 


ctions or diſcovery of ſecrets, they ſhall be parted by the ſtanders by. 
That when both ſides are drawn up in a full aſſembly, it the 
lawful for above five of them to talk at the ſame time. 


That if any ſhall detract from a Ladies character, (unleſs he *_ bet) 
the ſaid detractreſs ſhall be forthwith ordered to the n Place of the 


room. 


That ms preſume to d diſreſpectfully of his Majeſty, or any of 


the Royal family, on pain of three hours ſilence. 


That none be permitted to talk ſpightfully of the Court, unleſs they 


can produce vouchers that they have been there. 


That the making uſe of news which goes about in whilper, unleſs the 
Author be produced, or the fact well atteſted, ſhall be deemed Eng 


with white powder, and contrary to the laws of war. 


That any one who produces libels or lampoons, ſhall be regarded in 


the ſame manner as one who ſhoots with poiſoned bullets. 4 
That when a Lady is throughly convinced of the falſhood of any ſto- 


ry the has related, ſhe ſhall give her Nn not to work, it for a Certain 


truth that winter, ! 


'That 


oy there 5 is ; not ſome Leaf found out for allaying theſe : heats and ani 
moſities among the fair ſex, one does not know to What outrages they 
may proceed. I remember a hero in Scarron, who finding himſelf oppo- 
ſed by a mixed multitude. of both ſexes. with a great deal of virulent lan- 8 
guage, after having brought them to a ſubmiſſion, gave order (to k 
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I ſhall only add, that there is no talent ſo pernicious as eloquence, to, 
thoſe who have it not under command : For which reaſon, women who 
are ſo liberally gifted by nature in this particular, ought to ſtudy, with 
the greateſt application, the rules of female oratory, delivered in that ex- 
cellent Treatiſe, entituled The government of the tongue. Had that Au- 
thor foreſeen the political ferment which is now raiſed among the ſex, 
he would probably have made his book larger by ſome chapters than it is 
at preſent: But what is wanting in that work, may J hope, in ſome mea- 


ſure, be ſupplyed by the above- written Cartel. 7 
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| Phyſiciat key ale of various "aitthdls Fe the recovery of fick 


diſagreeable, his patients are never angry at him, becauſe they 
know he has nothing in view beſides the reſtoring of them to a good ſtate 


of health. I am forced to treat the diſaffected part of his "Majeſty: s ſub- 
jets in the ſame manner, and may therefore reaſonably. expect the: ſame 


returns of good · will. I propoſe nothing to my ſelf but — happineſs as 


the end of all my endeavours; and am forced to adapt different reme- 
dies to thoſe different conſtitutions, which are to be found in ſuch a di- 


ant. muſtitade, Some of em gan ſee the N fore: of 


e 


prices: of thoſe who are enemies to our _ Au e But 
there is a ſet of arguments, which I have not yet touched upon, and which 


often fucceed, when all others fail. There are many who will not quit a 


project, though they find it pernicious, or abſurd: but will readily deſiſt 
from it, when they are convinced it is impracticable. An attempt to 
ſubvert the preſent Government is, God be thanked, of this nature. I 
ſhall therefore apply the conſiderations of this paper rather to the diſcre- 
tion than the virtue of our malecontents, who ' ſhould act in the preſent 


juncture of affairs like experienced gameſters, that throw up their cards 


when they know the game 1s in the enemies hand, without giving them- 
ſelves any unneceſſary vexation in playing it out. 


In the reign of our two laſt Pritih Sovereigns, thoſe who did not favour | 


their intereſt might be ungenerous enough to act upon the proſpect of a 
change, —— the precarious condition of their health, and their 


want 
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perſons; and though ſome of them are painful, and all of them 
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want of iſſue to ſucceed them. But at preſent we enjoy a King of a 
long-lived family, who is in the vigour of his age, and bleſt with a nume- 
rous progeny. To this we may add his remarkable ſteadineſs in adhering 
to thoſe ſchemes which he has formed upon the matureſt deliberation, 
and that ſubmiſſive deference of his Royal Highneſs both from duty and 


inclination to all the meaſures of his Royal Father. Nor muſt we omit 


that perſonal valour ſo peculiar to his Majeſty and his illuſtrious houſe, 
which would be ſufficient to vanquiſh, as we find it actually deters, both 
his foreign and domeſtick enemies. 

This great Prince is ſupported by the whole Proteſtant intereſt of 
Europe, and ſtrengthened with a long range of alliances that reach from 


one end of the continent to the other. He has a great and powerful 


King for his ſon-in-law ; and can himfelf command, when he pleaſes, the 
whole ſtrength of an EleQorate in the empire. Such a combination of 
Soveraigns puts one in mind of the apparition of gods which diſcouraged 
Huras from oppoling the Will of heaven. When his eyes were cleared 
of that mortal cloud which hung upon them, he ſaw the ſeveral celeſtial 
Deities acting in a confederacy againſt him and immediately gave up a 
cauſe which was excluded from all poſſibility of ſucceſs 
But it is the greateſt happineſs, as well as the greateſt pleaſure of our 
Soveraign, that his chief ſtrength lies in his own kingdoms. - Both the 
branches of our legiſlature eſpouſe his cauſe and intereſt with a becoming 
duty and zeal. The moſt conſiderable and wealthy of his ſubjects are 


convinced, that the proſperity of our Soveraign and his people are inſe- 


parable : and we are very well ſatisfied, that his Majeſty, if the neceſſity 
of affairs ſhould: require it, might find, among the moſt dutiful of his 
ſubjects, men celebrated for their military characters, above any of the 
age in which they live. There is no queſtion but his Majeſty will be as 
generally valued and beloved in his Britiſh as he is in his German domi- 
nions, when he ſhall have time to make his Royal virtues equally known 
among us. In the mean while we have the ſatisfaction to find, that his 
enemies have been only able to make ill impreſſions upon the low and 
ignorant rabble of the nation; and to put the dregs of the people into a 

ferment. _ METEL 5 
We have already ſeen how poor and contemptible a force has been 
raiſed by thoſe who have dared to appear openly againſt his Majeſty, and 
how they were headed and encouraged by men whoſe ſenſe of their 
guilt made them deſperate in forming ſo raſh an enterprize, and diſpirited 
in the execution of it. But we have not yet ſeen that ſtrength which 
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would be exerted in the defence of his Majeſiy, the he Frotoſane religion, 
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and the Britiſb liberties, were the danger great h to require it. 
Should the King be reduced to the neceſſity of 9 8 up the Royal Stan- 


dard, how many thouſands would range themſelves under it! what a 


concourſe would there be of 3 and Patriots! we ſhould ſee men of 


another ſpirit than what has appeared among the enemies to our c 
and ſuch as would out- ſhine the eee part of their tellow-lybjects x | 


much in their gallantry as in their cauſe. 


I ſhall not ſo much ſuſpect the underſtandings of our adverſaries, 28 
to think it neceſſary to enforce theſe conſiderations, by putting them in 
mind of that fidelity and allegiance 'which is ſo viſible in his Majeſty's = 
fleet and army, or of many other particulars whieh, in all human probas 
bility, will perpetuate our preſent form of government, and which | may 
be ſuggeſted to them by their own private thoughts. 

The party, indeed, that is oppoſite to our preſent happy ſettlement, 
ſeem to be driven out of the hopes of all human methods for carrying on 
their cauſe, and are therefore reduced to the poor comfort of prodigies 
and old women's fables. They begin to ſee armies in the clouds, when 
all upon the earth have forſaken them. Nay, I have been lately ſhewn' 
a written prophecy that is handed among them with great ſecrecy, by 
which it appears their chief reliance at preſent is upon a Cheſhire miller 


who was born with two thumbs upon one hand. 


Fhave addreſſed this whole paper to the deſpair of our malecontents, 
not with a deſign to aggravate the pain of it, but to uſe it as a means of 
making them happy. Let them ſeriouſly conſider the vexation and diſ- 
quietude of mind that they are treaſuring up for themſelves, by ſtruggling 
with a power which will be always too hard for them; and by convert- 
ing his Majeſty's reign into their own misfortune, which every impartial 
man mult look upon as the greateſt bleſſing to his country. Let them 
extinguiſh thoſe paſſions, which can only imbitter their lives to them, and 
deprive them of their ſhare in the happineſs of the community. They 
may conclude that his Majeſty, in ſpite of any oppoſition they can form 
2gainſt him, will maintain his juſt authority over them; and whatever un- 
eaſineſs they may give themſelves, they can create none in him, excepting 
only becauſe they prevent him from exerting equally his natural goodneſs 
and benevolence to every ſubject in his dominions. 
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F we - may believe che obſervation which! is made of us by foreigners. 
there is no nation in Europe ſo much given to change as the Engliſh. 
There are ſome who aſcribe this to the fickleneſs of our climate; 
55 others. to the freedom of our government. From one or both of 
theſe cauſes their writers derive that variety of humours which appears. 
among the people in general, and that inconſiſtency of character which 
is to be found in almoſt every particular perſon. But as a man ſhould 
always be upon his guard againſt the vices to which he is moſt. expoſed, 
ſo we ſhould take a more than ordinary care not to lie at the mercy of 
the weather in our moral conduct, nor to make a capricious uſe of ne 
liberty which we enjoy by the happineſs, of our civil conſtitution. 

This inſtability of temper ought in a particular manner to be checked, 
when it ſhews itſelf in political affairs, and diſpoſes men to wander from 


one ſcheme of government to another: ſince ſuch a fickleneſs of beha- 


viour in publick meaſures, cannot but be attended with very fatal effects 
to our country. 

In the firſt place; it hindbrs any great undertaking, which requires 
length of time for its accompliſhment, from being brought to its due 
perfection. There is not any inſtance in hiſtory which better confirms 
this obſervation, than that which is ſtill freſn in every one's memory. 
We engaged in the late war with a deſign to reduce an exorbitant growth 


of power in the moſt dangerous enemy to Great- Britain. We gained a 


long and wonderful ſeries of victories, and had ſcarce any thing left to 
do, but to reap the fruits of them: when on a ſudden our patience failed 


us ; we grew tired of our undertaking ; and received terms from thoſe, 


who were upon the Fam of giving us whatever we could have demand- 


ed of them. 
This mutability of mind in the Engliſh, makes the ancient friends of 


our nation very backward to engage with us in ſuch alliances as are ne- 
ceſſary 
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| ceſſary for our mutual defence and ſecurity. It is a commot notion a- 
mong foreigners, that the Engliſb are good confederates in an enterprize 
which may be diſpatched within a ſhort compaſs of time; but that they 
are not to be depended upon in a work which cannot be finiſſied with- 
out conſtancy and perſeverance. Our late meaſures; have ſo blemiſhed 
our national credit i in this particular, that thoſe; Potentates who are enter» 
ed into treaties with his preſent Majeſty, have been folely cqCouraged 
it by their confidence in his perſonal firmneſs and integrity. 

I * not, after this, ſuggeſt to my Reader the ignominy and reproach 
that falls upon a nation, which diſtinguiſhes 1t "OW _—_— its e e 
by ſuch a wavering and unſettled conduct. Mts 

This our inconſiſtency in the purſuit of Games which: Kew been tho- 
roughly digeſted, has as bad an influence on our domeſtick as on our fo- 
reign affairs. We are told, that the famous Prince of Conde uſed to ask 
the Eugliſb Ambaſſador, upon the arrival of a mail, ho tas Secretary 
of Pens in England 4y.that. Poſt ? as a piece of raillery upon the fickle- 
neſs of our politicks. But what has rendered this a misfortune to our 
country, is, that publick Miniſters have no ſooner made themſelves ma- 
ſters of their. buſineſs, than they have been diſmiſſed from ne ; 
ments. and that this diſgrace has befallen very many of them; not becauſe 
they have deſerved it, but becauſe che dart 2 to fee new ES in 
high poſts of honour. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which. is thus given to Alge, 
when. they have a Soveraign. at the head of them, chat is prone to fall 
in with all the turns and veerings of che people. allaſt, the graveſt of 
all the Roman hiſtorians, who had formed his notions of regal authority 
from the manner in which he faw it exerted among the barbarous nations, 
makes the following remark: Plerumque Regiæ voluntates, uti urhe. 
mentes, ſic mobiles, {ape ipſæ ſebi advorſe. The Mille f Kings; as they. 
are generally vehement, are likewiſe very fickle, and at different times 
p te to themſelves, Were there any colour for this general obſerva- 
tion, how much does it redound to the honour of ſuch Princes een 
exceptions to it! | it 

The natural conſequence of an unſteady government, is the nerpnuüt- 
ing of ſtrife and faction among a divided people. Whereas a King v'ho 
perſiſts in thoſe ſchemes which he has laid, and has no other view in them 
but the good of his fubjects, extinguiſhes all hopes of advancement in 
thoſe who would grow great by an oppoſition to his meaſures, and inſen- 
fbly unites the contending parties in their common intereſt... 
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Elizaberh, who makes the greateſt figure bent our Engliſh 
Sovernigns was moſt eminently remarkable for that ſteadineſs and unifor- 
which ran through all her actions, during that long and glorious 
reign. She kept up to her choſen motto in every part 6f her life; and 
never loſt ſight of thoſe great ends, which ſhe propoſed to herſelf on her 
acceſſion to the throne, the happinefs of her people, and the ſtrengthen- 
ing of the Proteſtant intereſt. She often interpoſed her Royal authority 
- Sek the cabals which were forming againſt her firſt Miniſters, who- 

grew old and died in thoſe ſtations which they filled with ſo great abili- 
ties. By this means ſhe baffled the many attempts of her foreign and 
domeſtick enemies, and entirely broke the whole force and ſpirit of that 
party among her fubjects, which was popiſhly affected, and which was 
not a little formidable in the beginning of her reign. 

The frequent changes and alterations in publick proceedings, the mul- 
tiplicity of ſchemes introduced one upon another, with the variety of 
ſhort-lived: favourites, that prevailed in their ſeveral turns under the go- 
vernment of her ſuoceſſors, have by degrees broken us into thoſe unhap- 
py diſtinctions and parties, which have given ſo much uneaſineſs to our 
Kings, and ſo often endangered the fafety of their people. 

I I, queſtion not but every impartial Reader hath been before-hand with 
me, in conſidering, on this occaſion, the happineſs of our country under 
the government of his preſent Majeſty; who is ſo deſervedly famous for 
an inflexible adherence to thoſe counſels which have a viſible tendency to 
the publick good, and to thoſe perſons who heartily concur with him in. 
promoning, theſe his generous deligns. 

A Prince of this character will be dreaded by his enemies, and ſerved 
with courage and zeal by his friends; and will either inſtruct us by his 
example, to fix the unfteadineſs of our politicks, or by his 9 hin- 
der it from doing us any prejudiee. | 

Upon the whole, as there is no temper of mind more unmanly! in a pri- 
vate perſon, nor more pernicious to the publick in a member of a com- 
munity, than that changeableneſs with which we are too juſtly branded 
by all our neighbours, it is to be hoped that the ſound part of the nation 
will give no farther occaſion for this reproach, but continue ſteady to 
that happy eſtabliſhment which has now taken place among us. And as. 
obſtinacy in prejudices which are detrimental to our country, ought not- 
to be miſtaken for that virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind which is 
neceſſary to our preſer vation, it is to be wiſhed that the enemies to our 
conſtitution would ſo far indulge themſelves in this national humour, as 
to 
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ment which at preſent they tl e phaſes At eaſt we may expe 
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"Philip, he demanded of them to give up their orators, as well 


irritated from time to time by theſe tongue-warriors. I have endeavour- 
ed for the ſame reaſon to gain our female adyerfaries, and by that means 
to diſarm the party of its principal firength. Let them give us up their 
women, and we know by experience how inconſiderable a reliltance 
we are to expect from their men. REN 
This ſharp political humour has but. lately prevailed in fo great A WAY 


ſure as it now does among the beautiful part of our ſpecies. They uſed 


to employ themſelves wholly in the ſcenes of a domeſtick life, at pro- 
vided a woman could keep her houſe." In, order, ſhe never [troubled her 
ſelf about regulating the Commonwealth.” The eye of the Miſtreſs was 
wont to make her pewter thine, and. to inf ect every part of her hou- 


fold furniture as much AS her looking-gla | Thy But at preſent our diſcon- 


tented matrons are {0 converſant i in matters of State, that they wholly ne- 


glect their priyate affairs: for we may always obſerve that a e in po- 


liticks is a flattern in her family. 


It is indeed axmelanchol V thing. to ſee the diſorders of a houſhold that 
is under the;congud of an angry;Stateſwoman, who lays out all her thoughts 
ative to find out miſcarriages in the Mi- 
rn are ſo earneſt in contending for He- 

neglect the education of their ſons and : 


upon the public k, and. is only.at! 
niſtry, Several women of tþis; \ 
reditary right, that they Nh 
heirs; and are ſo taken up with yh zeal for the church, that they can- 
not find time to teach their children their catechiſm. A Lady. who thus 
intrudes 
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intrudes into the province of the men, was ſo aſtoniſhing a character a- 
mong the old Romans, that when Auæſia preſented her ſelf to ſpeak be- 
fore the Senate, they looked upon it as a prodigy, and ſent meſſengers 
to inquire of the oracle, what it might portend to the Common- 
wealth? 
lt would be manifeſtly to the diſadvantage of the Britiſh ca ſhould 
our pretty Loyaliſts profeſs an indifference in ſtate-affairs, while their diſ- 
affected liſters are thus induſtrious to the prejudice of their country; and 
accordingly we have the ſatisfaction to find our ſhe- aſſociates are not idle 
upon this occaſion. It is owing to the good principles of theſe his Maje- 
ſty's fair and faithful ſubjects, that our country- women appear no leſs ami- 
able in the eyes of the male-world, than they have done in former ages. 
For where a great number of flowers -grow, the ground at a diſtance 
ſeems entirely covered with them, and we mult walk into it, before we 
can diſtinguiſh the ſeveral weeds that ſpring up in ſuch a beautiful ma 
of colours. Our great concern is, to find deformity can ariſe among ſo 
many charms, and that the molt lovely. arts of the creation can make 
themſelves the molt diſagreeable. But it is an obſervation of the Philoſo- 
phers, that the beſt things may be corrupted into the worſt; and the an- 
cients did not ſcruple to 3 that the F uries and the Graces were of 


the ſame ſex. | 
As I ſhould do the nation and enters good ſervice, if I could draw 


the Ladies, who {till hold out againſt his Majeſty, into the intereſt of our 
preſent eſtabliſhment, I ſhall propoſe to their ſerious conlideration, the ſe- 

veral inconveniencies which thoſe among them undergo, who have not 
yet ſurrendered to the government. 

They ſhould firſt reflect on the great ſufferings and perſecutions to which 
key — 4 themſelves by the obſlinacy of their behaviour. They loſe 
their elections in every club where they are ſet up for toaſts. They are 
obliged by their principles to ſtick a patch on the moſt unbecoming ſide 
of their fore-heads. They forego the advantage of birth-day ſuits. They 
are inſulted by the loyalty of claps and hiſſes every time they appear at a 

lay. They receive no benefit from the army, and are never the better 
for all the young fellows that wear hats and feathers. They are forced 
to live in the country and feed their chicken; z at the ſame time that they 
might ſhew themſelves, at Court, and appear in brocade, if they behaved 
themſelyes well. In ſhort, what muſt go to the heart of every fine wo- 
man, they throw themſelves quite, out of the faſhion. 
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de above-mentioned motive muſt have an influence upom the gay part 


of tlitsſkx; and as for thoſe who are acted by more ſublime and moral 


principles, they ſhould conſider, that they cannot ſignalize themſelves as 


maleeontents, without breaking through all the amiable inſtincts and ſoft- 
er virtues, which are peculiarly ornamental to womankind.” Their timo. 


rous, gentle, modeſt behaviour; their affability, meekneſs, ere 


and many other beautiful diſpoſitions of mind muſt be ſaerificed to a blind 
and furious zeal for they do not know What. A man is ſtartled when he 


ſees a pretty boſom heaving with ſuch party- rage, as is diſagreeable even 
in that ſex which is of a more coarfe and rugged make. And yet ſuch 
is our misfortune, that we ſometimes ſee a pair of ſtays ready to burſt: , 
with fedicion ; and hear the moſt maſculine paſſions expreſt in the ſweet-⸗ 
eſt voices. I have lately been told of a Country- gentlewoman, pretty 
much famed for this virility of behaviour in. party-diſputes, who, upon 
venting her notions very freely in a ſtrange place; was carried before an 
honeft Juſtice of the Peace. This prudent Magiſtrate obferving her to- 


be a large black woman, and finding by her diſcourſe that ſhe was no bet- 
ter than a rebel in à riding: hood, began to ſuſpect her for my Lord Ny 
thiſdate; till a ſtranger came to her refeue, who aſſured him, with tears 


it his eyes, that he was her husband. 


In the next place our Britiſb Ladies may becdten that by intereſting: 
themſelves ſo zealouſly in the affairs of the publick, they are engaged, 


without any neceſſity, in the crimes which are often committed even by 
the beſt of parties, and which they are naturally exempted from by the 
privilege of their ſex. The worſt character a female could formerly arrive 
at, was of being an ill woman; but by their preſent conduct, ſhe may like 
wiſe deſerve the character of an ill ſubject. They come in for their ſhare 


of political guilt, and have found a way to kalte tgemleldes much greater 80 


eriminals, than their mothers before them. 
L have great hopes that theſe motives; when they are aſſiſted by their 


own reflections, will incline the fair ones of the adverſe party to come 
over to the national intereſt, in which their ow] is fo highly concerned; 
efpecially if they conſider, that by theſe ſuperfluous em loyments which 2 
they take upon them as partiſans, they do not only dip themſelves in an 
unneceſſary guilt, but are obnoxious to a grief and anguiſh of mind, which 


doth not properly fall within their lot. And here I would adviſe 


'one of theke exaſperated Ladies, who indulges that opprobrious — 
which is ſo much in faſhion, to reflect on ÆAſep's fable of the viper. Th. 


little animal, — the old moraliſt, chhanc ing to meet with 4 le began to 
lick 
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bak: Tongich ber tongue. till the hood came; which: gave her .@ very;ſilly 
"ſatisfaction, as imagining the blood came From the . rann, all 
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Ti is an old 1 "1 a time of tha is always a time of Pro- 
digies; for as our news- writers muſt; adorn their papers with that 
which the criticks call, The Marvellous, they are forced in a dead 

* a of affairs, to ranſack every element for proper amuſements, and ei- 
ther to aſtoniſh their Readers from time to time with a ſtrange and won- 
derful ſight, or be content to loſe their cuſtom. The fea is generally fil- 
led with monſters. when there are no fleets upon it. Mount AÆtua im- 
mediately began to rage upon the extinction of the rebellion: and woe 
to the people of Catauea, if the peace continues; for. they are ſure to be 
ſhaken every week with earthquakes, till they are relieved by the ſiege 
of ſome other great town in Europe. The air has likewiſe contributed 
its quota of Prodigies. We had a blazing ſtar by the laſt mail from Ge- 
ada; and in the preſent dearth of battels have been very opportunely en- 
tertained, by perſons of undoubted credit, with a Civil war in the clouds, 
where our ſharp- ſighted malecontents diſcovered many objects inviſible 
to an eye that is dimmed: by Mbig- principles. 

I queſtion not but this paper will fall in with the preſent humour, ſince i * 
contains a very remarkable viſion of a Highland Seer, who is famous amon 
the mountains, and known by the name of Second-/ighred-Sawney. Had 
be been able to write, we might probably have ſeen Nis viſion ſooner in 
print; for it happened to him very early in the late hard winter; and is 

tranſmitted to me by a ſtudent at G lago, Who took the whole relation 
brow him, and ſtuck. cos to the ets ne *. has kiel en in 


his - own. — 
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8 2 was deſcended of an ancient it family; very moch nowned for 
7! their Skill in prognoſticks. Moſt of his anceſtors were ſecond · ſight- 
and his mother but narrowly eſcaped being burnt for a witch. As 
| he was goin 8 out one morning very early to ſteal a ſheep, he was ſeized 
on the fudden with a fit of ſecond- ſight. The face of the whole country 
about him was changed in the twinkling ef an eye, and preſented him 
with a wide proſpect of new ſcenes and e which.hg rn never f{cen. 
till that day. 2 
Fe Giſcovered at 4 great diftance ſry hint a large fabriak, hich caſt 
fach à gliſtering light about it, that it Jooked like a huge rock of Dia- 
mond. Upon the top of it was planted a ſtandard, ſtreaming in a. ſtrong 
northern wind, and' embroidered with a mixture: of 'Thiftles and Flower- 
de. fuces. As he was amuſing himſelf with: this ſtrange ſight, he heard a 
Da e at fome diſtance behind him, and, turning abaut, ſaw a General, 
ul dee med very much animated with the found of it, marching; to- 
wards bim at chit head of a:nwmerous army. He learnt, upon enquiry, 
that t they were making a proceſſion to the ſtructure which ſtood before 
im, and Which he found was the Temple of rebellion. He immediately 
firuck” in with them; bur deſcribed: this march to the temple with ſo 
a el Hofrour,! that he ſhivered every joynt all- the while he ſpoke of 
it. They were forced to clamber over ſo- many rocks, and to tread up- 
oh the brink” of ſo many precipices, that they were very often in danger 
of their ves. ny declared, that, for his own part, be walked in 
fear of his neck every ſtep he took. Upon their coming within a ſew 
furlongs of the remple, they paſſed through a very thick. grove, conſe- 
crated to a deity who was known by the name of Freaſon. They here 
diſperſed: themſelves into abundance of labyrinths and covered walks 
which led to the temple. The path was fo very ſlippery, the ſhade to 
exceeding gloomy, and the whole wood ſo full of echoes, that they were 
forced to march with the greateſt warineſs, circumſpection and flence. 
They at. length arrived at a great gate, which was the principal avenue 
to that magnificent fabrick.  Sawney ſtood ſome time at the entrance to 
obſerve the ſplendour of the building, and was not a little entertained 
with a prodigious number of ſtatues, which were planted up and doumm 
in a. ſpacious court that lay before it; but, upon examining it more nicely, 
he found the Whole fabriek, which made ſuch a glittering appearance, and 
ſeemed impregnable, was compoſed of ice, and that the ſeveral ſtatues 
which ſeemed at a diſtance to be made of the whiteſt marble, were no- 
ing elſe but ſo mn figures in ſnow. The front of, the temple was 
very 
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very curioufly adorned with Stars and Garters, Ducal Odronets, 8 


8 
flaſſs, and hay other emblems of honour wrought in the moſt beat ful 


froſt- Work. After having ſtood at gaze ſome time before this great gate, 


he diſcovered on it an infeription, ſignifying it to be the Gate of Per- 
There was erected near it a great Coloſſus in ſnow that had two 


Jury.” | 
faces; and was dreſt like a: Jeſuit, with one of its hands upon a book, 


and the other graſping a dagger. Upon entring into the Court, he took. 
a particular ſurvey of ſeveral of the figures. There was Sedition with a. 


trumpet in her hand; and Rapine in the garb of a Highlander: Ambition, 
Envy, Diſgrace, Poverty, and Diſappointment, were all of them repreſent- 

c d under their proper emblems. Among other ſtatues, he obſerved that 
of Rumour whiſpering an ideot in the ear, who was the repreſentative 


of Credulity ; ; and Faction embracing with her hundred arms an old- faſhi- 


oned figure in a {teeple-crowned: hat, that was deſigned to expreſs a cun- 


ning old gipſy, called Paſſive· obedience. Leal too had a place among the 
reſt, with a bandage over her eyes, though one would: not have expecie, 
to have ſeen her repreſented in ſnow. But the; moſt,remarkable,obj Je! 
in this eourt- yard, was a huge tree that grew upchefere the porch, of the 


temple, and was of the ſame kind with that, Which Virgil tells us flou- 
riſhed at the entrance of the infernal regions. For it bore. patching. but 
dreams, which hung in cluſters under every leaf of it. T he, travelters re- 


freſhed themſelves in the ſhade of this tree before they emered the Tem- 


Ple of Rebellion, andhaftertheit frights and fatigues, received great comfort in 


the fruit which fell from it. At length the gates of the temple flew opens 
and the crowd ruſhed into it. Inithe centre ot it was a grim idol, wich 
a ſword in the right hand, and a firebrand in the left. Ihe fore: part of 


the Pedeſtal was ouriouſſy emboſſed with a triumph, while the back 


part, that lay more out of ſight, was filled with gibbets and axes. This 
dreadful idol is worſhipped; like feveraÞ of old, with human ſacrifices, . 


and his votaties were ebnſulting among themſelves, how to. gratify him 


with Hecatombs; when, on a ſudden, they were ſurprizedi with the alarm 
of a great light which appeared in the ſouthern part of the Heavens, and 
made * progreſs directly towards them. This light appeared as a great 
maſs of flame, or rather glory; like that of the ſun in its ſtrengtli. There 


were three figures in the midſt of it, who were known by their ſeveral 
hierogiyphicks, to be Religion, Loyalty, and Valour. The laſt had a grace 


ful air, a blooming countenance; and a ſtar upon its breaſt, which ſhot forth 
ſeveral pointed beams of a peculiar luſtre-. The. glory which encompaſ*: 


ed them, covered the place, and darted its rays.. with ſo much ftrength; 
FAY that 
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that the whole ſabrick: and all its ornaments begin to melt. The ſæveral 
emblems: of honour, which were wreught on the ifront in the brittle ma- 
terials above · mentioned, trickled away under theifirſt impreſſions of tbe 
heat. In ſhort, the thaw was ſo violent, that the temple and ſtatues ran 
off in a ſudden torrent, and the whole winter: piece was diſſolved. The 

covered walks were laid open by the light which ſhone through * | 
part of them, and the Dream- tree withered like⸗the famous gourd, that 
was ſmitten by the noon- day Sun. As for the wotaries, they left the place 
with the greateſt precipitation, and diſperſed nenen 5 in into a 
nn different \paths WY __ mountains. | 
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IIR Wei Baron, in the dedication: dans his hiſtory of * 
the Seventh, obſerves, that peaceable times are he .beſt to live in, 
though not ſo proper to furniſn materials for a writer: as hilly coun- 
tries afford the moſt entertaining proſpects, though a man would chuſe 
to travel through a plain one. To this we may add, that the times, Which 
are fall of diſorders and tumults, are Hkewiſe the fulleſt '6f inſtruction. 
Hiſtory indeed furniſhes us with very diſtinct aceounts of factions, con- 
ſpiracies, civil wars and rebellions, with the fatal conſequences that attend 
them: but they do not make ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions on our 
minds, as events of the fame nature, to Which wWe have our ſelves been 
witneſſes,” and in which we or our friends and acquaintance have been 
| ſufferers. As'adverſity- makes a man wiſe in his private affairs, civil ca- 
Ft lamities give him prudence and: cireumſpection in his publick conduct. 
The miſeries of the civil war under the reign of King Chun ie the 
Firſt, and the conſequences which-enfued upon them, did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our Iſland from the thoughts of engaging 
anew in ſuch deſperate undertakings; and convinced them, by fatal ex- 
perience, that nothing could be ſo pernicious to the Eugliſb, and = 
polite 
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poſite to the genius of the people, as the- ſubverſion of monarchy: In 
the like manner we may hope that the great expences brought upon the 
nation by the preſent rebellion'; the. ſufferings of innocent people, who 
have lived in that place which was the ſcene of it; with that dreadful 
proſpect of ruin and confuſion which muſt have followed! its ſucceſs; 
will ſecure us from the like attempts for the future, and fix his Majeſty 
upon the throne of Gryeat-Briraim; eſpecially when thoſe: who are 
prompted to ſuch wicked practices reflect upon the puniſhments to which 
the criminals have expoſed themfelves, and the miſeries in which * 
have involved their relations, friends and families. 

It will be likewiſe worth their while to conſider, how ſuch e 
and riots, as have been encouraged by many, who, we may hope did not 
propoſe to themſelves ſuch fatal conſequences, lead to a civil war: and 
how naturally that ſeditious kind of converſation, which many ſeem to 
think conſiſtent with their religion and morality, ends in an open rebel. 
lion. IL queſtion not but the more virtuous and conſiderate part of our 
malecontents are now ſtung with a very juſt remorſe for this: their man- 
ner of proceed! "gs which has ſo viſibly tended to the deſtruction of their 
friends, and: the ſufferings of their country. This may, at the ſame time, 

prove an inſtructive leſſon to the boldeſt and braveſt among the diſaffect- 
ed, not to build any hopes upon the talkative zealots of their party; who 
have ſhewn by their whole behaviour, that their hearts are equally filled. 
with treafon and cowardice. An army of trumpeters would give as great a 
ſtrength to a cauſe, as this confederacy of tongue-warriours; who like 
thoſe military muſicians, content themſelves with animating their friends 
to battel, and run out of the engagement upon the firſt onſet. 
But Ke. of the moſt uſeful maxims we can learn from the preſent re- 
bellion, is, that nothing can be more.contemptible and inſignificant, than 
the ſcum of a people, when they are inſtigated againſt a King, who is 
ſupported by the two branches of the legiſlature. A mob may pull down 
a Meeting-houſe, but will never be able to overturn a government, which 
has a courageous and wiſe Prince at the head of it, and one who is zea- 
louſly aſſiſted by the great council of the nation, that beſt know the value 
of him. The authority of the Lords and Commons of Ereat- Britain, 
in conjunction with that of our Soveraign, is not to be controuled by a 
rumultuary rabble. It is big with fleets and armies, can fortify itſelf with 
what laws it. ſhall. judge proper for its own defence, can command the 
wealth, of the Kingdom. for. the. ſecurity of the people, and engage 


— — intereſt of Rarge in fo good and juſt a cauſe. A 2 
orderly 
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C orderly. multitude contending. with che, body of, che. Ny is like a 
man in a fit under the conduct of one in the ful | ſs of his health and 
ſtrength. Such a one is ſure to be over-ruled. ; in a little, time, though he 

deals about his blows, and exerts himſelf in the ma furious es 

| Wu the diſtemper, is upon him ee 

WWMWMWMe may farther learn from the cbürſe of the prese rebelli n ho 

7 among the foreign States in our neighbourhood, 4 Hf the true, And "natural 
friends of Great: Britain, if we obſerye which of them gave us their aſ- 

ſiſtance in reducing. our. country to a ſtate of, peace and tranquillity ; ; and 

Which of them uſed their: endeavours to kei hten our confuſions, | and 
plunge us into all the evils of a civil war,. 1 ſhall only take notice under 


this head, that in former ages it was the conſtant policy of France to raiſe 


and cheriſh inteſtine feuds. and. diſcords in the Iſle of Great-Britain, that 


ave might cither-fall a prey into their hands, or that they might proſecute 
their deſigns upon the continggt with leſs, interruption. Innumerable in- 


ſtances of this nature occur in hiſtory. The moſt remarkable one was 


that in the reign of King Charles the Firſt. Though that Prince was 


married to a daughter of France, and-was perſonally beloved and efteem- 
ed in the French Court, it is well known that they abetted both parties 
in the civil war, and always furniſhed ſupplies to the weaker ade, left, 


there ſhould be an end put to thoſe fatal diviſions. - _ 
We might alſo obſerve, that this rebellion has been a means of diſco- 


_ wering. to his Majeſty,” how much, he may depend upon the profeſſions 


and principles of the ſeveral parties among his own ſubjects; who are 
thoſe perſons that have eſpouſed his intereſts with zeal or indifference; 
and who among them are influenced to their allegiance by places, duty, 
or affection. But as theſe, and ſeveral other conſiderations, are obvious 
to the choughts of every Reader, I ſhall conclude, with obſerving how 
naturally many of thoſe; who diſtinguiſh themſelves by the name of the 
 High-Church, unite themſelves to the cauſe of Popery ; ſince it is mani- 


feſt that all the Proteſtants concerned in the rebellion, were fuch as Yo- 


. ried in this diſtinction. . 
It would be very unjuſt, to Charge all who have raged iliiulclves 


"a this new denomination, as if they had done it with a deſign to fa- 
vour the intereſts of Popery. But it is certain that many of them, who 
gat their firſt ſetting out were molt averſe to the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, have by the cunning of our adverſaries, been inſpired with 
ſuch an unreaſonable averſion to their Proteſtant brethren, and "reught to 


think ſo favourably of the Roman-Carbolick Principles, (not to 2 * 
& the 


* 
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ds e fiat i haye böen uſed to reconcile the docttines of the two 
"Chtirches, Which are in themſelves as oppolite as light and darkneſs)' that 
50 dave been drawn over inſenſibly into its intereſts. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that ſo many of theſe deluded zealots have been engaged in a 
4 cauſe which they at firſt abhorred, and have wifhed of ated for the ſuc- 
Less öf an enterprize, that might have ended in the extirpation bf the 
Proteſtine religion in this kingdom, and in all Zurope:" In ſhort, they 
are like the $973an+, who were firſt ſmitten with blindneſs, and unknow- 
ingly led out of their way into the capital of their enemy's country ; 
inſomuch that the text tells us, Mhen they opened their" gen, we found 
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—_ = HIS being a day in which the cent of our county mei u are, 
or ought to be, employed on ſerious ſubjects, I ſhall take the op- 
% „ portunity of that diſpoſition of mind in my Readers, to recom- 


be to them the practice of thoſe religious and moral virtues, without 


by and {upport. 
1 Hommon ſenſe, as well as the experience of all bs? teaches us, that 


0. * emment can flouriſh which doth not encourage and propagate re- 

gien and morality among all its particular members. It was an obſerva- 
tion of the ancient Romans, that their empire had not more increaſed 
by the ſtrength of their arms, than by the ſanctity of their manners: 


and. Cicero, who ſeems to have been better verſed than any of them, both 


in che theory and the practice of politicks, makes it a doubt, whether 
it were poſlible for a community to exiſt that had not a prevailing mix- 
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which All policy is vain, and the beſt cauſe deprived « of i its greateſt orna- 
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ture of piety.in its conſtitution, Juſtice, temperance, humility, pas: 
every other moral virtue, do not only derive the bleſſings of Providence 
upon thoſe who exerciſe them, but are the natural means for acquiring 


the publick proſperity. Beſides; religious motives and inſtincts are ſo 


buſy i in the heart of every reaſonable creature, that a man who would hope 
to govern a ſociety. without any regard to theſe principles, is a much to 
be contemned for his folly, as to be deteſted for his impiet. 
To this we may add, that the world is never ſunk into ſuch a ſtate of- 
degeneracy, but they. pay a natural veneration to men gf virtue; and re- 
joice to ſee themſelves conducted by thoſe, who act under the awe of a 
ſupreme Being, and who think themſelves-accountable for all their Pro- I 
ceedings to the great judge and ſuperintendent of human affairs. 
"Thoſe of our fellow- ſubjects, who are ſenſible of the happineſs they en- 


joy in his Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, are obliged, by all the duties 


of gratitude, to adore that proviggnce which has ſo ſignally interpoſed in 
our behalf, by clearing a way to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion” through ſuch 
difficulties as ſeemed inſuperable; by detecting the conſpiracies which: 

have been formed againſt it; and, by many wonderful events, weakening 
the hands and baffling the eee of all his Majeſty” 8 enemies both foreign 5 
and domeſtick. Top 

The party who diſtinguiſh henletees: by their zeal for the preſent E- 
ftabliſhment, ſhould be careful, in a particular manner, to diſcover "in. 
their whole conduct ſuch a reverence for religion, as may ſhew how 
groundleſs that reproach is which is caſt upon them by their enemies, of 
being averſe to our national worſhip. While others engroſs to themſelves 
the name of The Church, and, in a manner, excommunicate the beſt part 
of their fellow · ſubjects; let us ſhew our ſelves the genuine ſons of it, by 
practiſing the doctrines which it teaches. The advantage will be viſibly | 
on our ſide, If we ſtick to its eſſentials; while they triumph in that emp- 
ty denomination which they beſtow upon themſelves. Too many of 
them are already dipt in the guilt of perjury and ſedition; and as we re- 
main unblemiſhed in theſe particulars, let us endeavour to excel them in 
all the other parts of Religion, and we ſhall quickly find, that a regular 
morality is, in its own nature, more e as well as more eee 
than an intemperate zeal. 

We have likewiſe, in the preſent times of confuſion and diſorder, an 
opportunity of ſhewing our abhorrence of ſeveral principles which have 
been aſcribed to usby the malice of our enemies. A diſaffection to Kings 
and Kingly government, with a OPTI to rebellion, have been often 


very 
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very unjuſtly charged on that party which goes by the name of //higs. 
Our ſteady and continued adherence to his Majeſty and the preſent hap- 
| py ſettlement, will the moſt effectually confute this calumny. Our adver- - 
i faries, who know very well how odious common-wealth principles are 
to the Engliſh nation, have inverted the very ſenſe of words and things, 
rather than not continue to brand us with this imaginary guilt; For with 
ſome of theſe men, at preſent, loyalty to our King is Republicaniſm and a 
rebellion Paſſive-obediencte. 

It has been an old objection to the ee of the Whigs, that ſeveral 
of their leaders, who have been zealous for redreſſing the grievances of 
Government, have not behaved themſelves better than the Tories in do- 
meſtick ſcenes! of life: but at the ſame time have been publick Patriots 
and private oppreſſors. This objection, were it true, has no weight in 
it, ſince the misbehaviour of particular perſons does not at all affect their 
cauſe, and ſince a man may act laudably j in ſome reſpects, who does not 
ſo in others. However it were to be wiſhed, that men would not give 
occaſion even to ſuch invectives; but at the ſame time they conſult the 
happineſs of the whole, that they would promote it to their utmoſt in all 
their private dealings among thoſe who lie more immediately within their 
influence. In the mean while I muſt obſerve, that this reproach, which 

may be often met with in print and converſation, tends in reality to the 
honour of the Whigs, as it ſuppoſes that a greater regard to juſtice and 
humanity is to be expected from them, than from. thoſe of the oppoſite 
party: And it is certain we cannot better recommend our principles, than 
by ſuch actions as are their natural and genuine fruits. 

Were we thus careful to guard our ſelves in a particular manner againſt 
theſe groundleſs imputations of our enemies, and to riſe above them as 
much in our morality as in our politicks, our cauſe would be always as 
flouriſhing as it is juſt. It is certain, that our notions have a more natu- 
ral tendency to ſuch a practice, as we eſpouſe the Proteſtant Intereſt in 
oppoſition to that of Popery, which is ſo far from advancing morality by 
its doctrines, that it has weakned, or entirely ſubverted, many of the d u- 
ties even of natural religion. | | 

I ſhall. conclude, with recommending one virtue more to Wa friends 
of the preſent eſtabliſhment, wherein the //bzgs have been remarkably 
deficient ; which is a general unanimity and concurrence in the purſuit of 
ſuch meaſures as are neceſſary for the well-being of their country. As it 
is a laudable freedom of thought which unſhackles their minds from 
the or and narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to 2 
| M m m 2 more 
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more extenſiwe view of the publick good: the ſame freedom of thought 

diſpoſes ſeveral of them to the embracing of partigular ſchemes and ma- 
xims, and to a certain ſingularity of opinion which proves highly preju- 
dicial to their cauſe; eſpecially when they are encouraged: in them by a 
vain breath of popularity, or by the artificial praiſes Which are beſtowed. 
on them by the oppoſite party. This temper of mind, though the effect 
of a noble principle, very often betrays- their friends, and brings into 
power the moſt pernicious and implacable of their enemies. In caſes of 
this nature, it is the duty of an honeſt and prudent man, to ſacrifice a 

doubtful opinion to the concurring judgment of thoſe whom he believes 
to be well intentioned to their country, and who have better opportuni- 
ties of looking into all its moſt complicated intereſts. An honeſt party of 
men acting with unanimity, are of infinitely greater conſequence than the 
ſame party aiming at the ſame end by different views: As a large dia- 
mond is of a thouſand times greater value whilſt it remains entire, 

than when it is cut into a multitude of ſmaller ſtones, notwithſtanding 

they may each of them be very curiouſly ſet, and are all of the ſame 
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S I was ſome years ago engaged in converſation with a faſhiona- 
| A ble French Abbé upon a ſubject which the people of that King.. 
dom love to {tart in diſcourſe, the comparative greatneſs, of the 
two nations; he asked me, How many outs 1 thought there might be in 
London? I replied, being willing to do my countrey all the honour I fair- 
ly could, That there were ſeveral who computed them at near a million: 
But not finding that ſurprize I expected in his countenance, I returned 
the queſtion upon him, how many. he thought there. might be in Paris? 
To which he anſwered, with a certain grimace of coldneſs and indiffe- 
rence, About ten or s$welve millions. We ks 
It 
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It would; indeed, be incredible to a man who has never been in Fraure, 
ſnould one relate the extravagant notion they entertain of themſelves, 
and the mean opinion they have of their neighbours. There are cer- 
tainly (notwithſtanding the viſible decay of learning and taſte which has 

2ared among them of late years) many particular perſons in that coun- 
try, ho aré eminent in the higheſt degree for their good ſenſe, as well 
as for their Knowledge in all the arts and ſciences. But I believe every 
one, who is acquainted with them, will allow, that the people in gene- 
ral fall ſhort of thoſe, who border upon them, in ſtrength and ſolidity of 
underſtanding. One would therefore no more wonder to ſee the moſt 
ſhallow nation of Europe the moſt vain, than to find the moſt empty fel- 
lows in every diſtinct nation more conceited and cenſorious than the reſt 
of their countrymen. Prejudice and felf-ſufficiency' naturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world, and ignorance of mankind. As it re- 
quires but very ſmall abilities to diſcover the imperfections of another, 
we find that none are more apt to turn their neighbours into ridicule, 
than thoſe who are the moſt ridiculous in their own private condnct. 

Thoſe among the French, who have ſeen nothing but their own coun- 
try, can ſcarce bring themſelves to believe, that a nation, which lies ne- 
ver ſo little North of them, is not full of Gorhs and Yandals, Nay thoſe 
among them who travel into foreign parts are ſo prejudiced in favour of 
their own imaginary politeneſs, that they are apt to look upon every thing 
as barbarous in proportion as it deviates from what they find at home. 
No leſs a man than an Ambaſſador of France being in converſation with 
our King of glorious memory, and willing to encourage his Majeſty, told 
him, that he talked like a Frenchman. The King ſmiled at the encomi- 
um which was given him, and only replied, Sir, I am ſure you do. An 
eminent writer of the laſt. age was ſo offended at this kind of inſolence, 
which ſhewed it ſelf very plentifully in one of their travellers who gave 
an account of ug land, that he vindicated the honour of his country in 
a baok full of juſt ſatyr and ingenuity: Ineed not acquaint my reader, that] 


mean Biſhop S$prat's anſwer to Sorbrere. 
Since I am upon this head, I cannot forbear mentioning ſome profound 


remarks that I have been lately ſhewn in a French book, the Author 6f 
which lived it ſeems, ſome time in England. The Englith, fays this cu- 
rious traveller, very much delight in Pudding. This is the favourite diſh 


not only of the Clergy, but of the people in general. Provided there be a 
Pudding pon the table, no matter what are the other diſhes; they are ſure 


to make a feaſt, 7. ey” think themſelves {0 Pappy when they have a Pud- 
| ding 
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One cannot have the heart to be angry at che e ider 
notwithſtanding he has treated us like a race of Hortentors, becauſe he 
only taxes us With our inordinate love of pudding, which it muſt be con- 
feſled, is not ſo elegant a diſh as frog and fallat. Every one wo has 
been at Paris, knows that Us gros milord Ang/ors i is a frequent jeſt upon 
the French ſtage; as if corpulence was a proper ſubject for ſatyr, or 2 
man of honour could help his being fat, who eats ſuitable to his quality. 

[t would be endleſs to recount the invectives which are to be met with 
among the French Hiſtorians, and even in Megeray himſelf, -againſt the 
manners of our cauntrymen. Their Authors in other kinds of writing 
are likewiſe very liberal in characters of the ſame nature. I cannot for- 
bear mentioning the learned Monſieur Patin in particular; who tells us 
in ſo many words, That the Engliſh are à people, whom he naturally 46. 
hors: And in another place, I hat he laoks upon the Englith among the ſe- 
veral nations of men, as be does upon wotues among the ſeveral ſpecies of 
beaſts. A Britiſb writer would be very juſtly charged with want of po- 
liteneſs, who in return to this civility, ſhould look upon the French as 
that part of mankind which anſwers to a ſpecies in the brute ee 
whom we call in Eugliſh by the name of monkies. 

If the French load us with theſe indignities, we may 1 ALAM for ür 
comfort, that they give the reſt of their borderers no better quarter. If 
We are a dull, heavy, phlegmatick people, we are it ſeems no worſe than 
our neighbours. As an inſtance, I ſhall ſet down at large a remarkable 
paſſage in a famous book entituled Chevreana, written many years ago 
by the celebrated Monſieur Chevreau; after having advertiſed my reader 
that the Dutcheſs of Hanover, and the Princeſs Eligabeth of Bohemia, who 
are mentioned in it, were the late excellent Princeſs Sophia and her Siſter. 

Tilenus pour un Allemand, parle & ecrit bien Frangois, dif Scaliger. 
Gretzer a bien de Þ eſprit pour un Allemand, dit le Cardinal 
du Perron: Et le P. Bouhours met en queſtion, Si un Allemand peut 
etre bel eſprit? On ne doit j Juger uz bien ni mal d uns Nation par un particulier 
ni d'un particulier par ſa nation. Il y ages Allemanas, comme des Frangois, 
qui ont point deſprit; des Allemands, qui out ſe plus d Hebren, plus de 
Grec, que Scaliger & le Cardinal au Perron: ¶ honore fort le H. Bou- 
hours, qui a du merite ; mais Fofe dire, que la France m à point de Plus 
hel Eſprit que Madame la Ducheſe de Hanovre — ni de 


perſon ne 


4 
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perſonne lus Gllen [avants en Philos ophie que } bit Madame la 
Princeſſe Elizabeth de Boheme, fa Socur : Et je nue cror pas que on re- 


fuſe le meme titre 4 beaucoup d Academiciens d Allemagne dont les Ouv- 
rages meriteroient bien d tre traduits. Il y a d autres Princeſſes en 


Allemagne,, qui ont inſiniment de I eſprit. Les Fran gois diſent Ceſt un 
Allemand, pour exprimer un homme peſant, brutal: & les Allemande com- 


me les Italieus, ceſſt un Frangois, pour dire un fou & un etourdi. C'eſt 
aller trop loin: comme le Prince de Salè dit de Ruyter, Il eſt honnete 
homme, c'eſt bien dommage qu'il ſoit Chrétien. Chevræana, Tom. I. 

« Tileuus, ſays Scaliger, ſpeaks and writes well for a German. Gret- 
«. Ser has a great deal of wit for a German, ſays Cardinal Perron. And 
« Father Bowhodg#s makes it a queſtion, whethera'German can be a Wit? 
« One ought not to judge well or ill of a nation from a particular perſon, 
« nor of a particular perſon from his nation. There are Germans, as there 
« are French, who have no wit; and Germans who are better skilled in 
« Greek and Hebrew than either Scaliger or the Cardinal du Perron. 


« J have a great honour for father Bouhours, who is a man of merit; but 
will be bold to ſay, that there is not in all Frauce, a perſon of more 
« wit than the preſent Dutcheſs of Hanover; nor more thoroughly know- 


o 


£ 


„ ing in Philoſophy, than was the late Princeſs Eligabeth of Bohemia 


« her ſiſter; and I believe none can refuſe the ſame title to many Aca- 
« demicians in Germany, whoſe works very well deſerve to be tranſlated 


into our tongue. There are other Princeſſes in Germany, who 3 
« alſo an infinite deal of wit. The French ſay of a man, that he is 

German, when they would ſignify that he is dull and heavy; and the 
« (Germans as well as the Italiaus, when they would call a man, a hair- 


60 brain d coxcomb, ſays he is a French man. This is going too far, and 


c is. like the Governour of Sally s ſaying of De Rayter, the Dutch Ad- 
« miral, he is an honeſt man, 'tis a great pity he is a Chriſtian. 
Having already run my paper out to its uſual length, I have not room for 


many reflections on that which is the ſubject of it. The laſt cited Au- 
thor has been before-hand with me in its proper moral. I ſhall only add 
to it, that there has been an unaccountable diſpoſition among the Engliſh of 
late years, to fetch the faſhion from the French, not only in their dreſs 
and behaviour, but even in their judgments and opinions of mankind. It 
will however be reaſonable for us, if we concur with them in their con- 


tempt of other neighbouring nations, that we ſhould likewiſe regard our 
ſelyes under the ſame view in which they are wont to place us. The Re- 


preſentations they make of us, are as of a nation the leaſt favoured by 


them ; j 
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Have purpoſely avoided, during the whole courſe of this aper, to | 
ſpeak any thing coneerning the treatment which is due to ſuch” pet 


1 
b 
i 


: 


ticular traduced and miſrepreſented, it is the duty of every good ſubje ct 5 


to ſet them in their proper light. 


I am the more prompted to this undertaking by a pamphlet, entitled, An 


argument to prove the affetions of the people of England ro be the beſt fe. 


curity of the government; humbly offered to the conſideration of the:patrons 


of ſeverity, and applyed to the preſent: juncture of affairs. Had the whole 


ſcope of the Author been anſwerable to his title, he-would have only: un- 
dertaken to prove what every man in his wits is already convinced of. 


But the drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our compaſſion towards the 


rebels, and our indignation againſt the government. The Author, who 
knew that ſuch a deſign as this could not be carried on without a great 


deal of artifice and ſophiſtry, has puzzled and perplexed his cauſe, by 
throwing his thoughts together in ſuch a ſtudied confuſion, that upon this 


anſwerable. 5 | 


account, if upon any, his pamphlet is, as the party have repreſented it, un- 


The famous Monſieur Bayle compares the anſwering of an immetho- 


dical Author to the hunting of a Duck: when you have him full in your 


ſight, and fancy your ſelf within reach of him, he gives you the ſlip; and 


becomes 
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ſons as have been concerned in the late rebellion, becauſe I Would 
not ſeem to irritate juſtice againſt thoſe who are under the proſecution 
of the law, nor incenſe any of my Readers againſt unhappy though guilty 
men. But when ue kind the proceedings of our government in this pr. 


}. 
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omes inviſible. His argument is loſt in ſuch a variety of matter, that 


you muſt catch ĩt where you can, as it riſes and diſappears. in the ſeveral 


parts of his diſcourſe. 6 ern F 
Ihe writer of this pamphlet could, doubtleſs, have ranged his thoughts 
in much better order, if he had pleaſed: but he knew very well, that er- 
ror is not to be advanced by perſpicuity. In order therefore to anſwer 
this pamphlet, I muſt reduce the ſubſtance of it under proper heads; and 
diſembroil the thoughts of the Author, ſince he did not think fit to do 
ln the firſt place I ſhall obſerve, that the terms which the Author makes 
uſe of are looſe, general, and undefined, as will be ſnewn in the ſequel of 
this paper; and, what leſs becomes a fair reaſoner, he puts wrong and in- 
vidious names on every thing to colour a falſe way of arguing. He allows 
that the rebels indiſputably merit to be ſeverely chaſtiſed; that they deſerve 
it according to lau; and that F they are puniſhed, they have none to thank 
but: themſelves, (p. 7.) How can a man after ſuch a conceſſion make uſe 
ſometimes of the word Cre/ty, but generally of Revenge, when he pleads 
againſt the exerciſe of what, according to his own notion, is at the moſt 
but rigid juſtice! Or why are ſuch executions, which, according to his 
own opinion, are legal, ſo often to be called Violences and Slaughters? 
Not to mention the appellations given to thoſe who do not agree with 
him in his opinion for clemency, as the Blood. thinſſy, the Political Butch- 
ers, State Chirurgeons, and the like. i een nnn, 3g 
But I ſhall now ſpeak of that point, which is the great and reigning fal- 
lacy of the pamphlet, and runs more or leſs through every paragraph. 
His whole argument turns upon this ſingle conſideration; Whether the 
| Kia ſhould exert mercy or juſtice towards thoſe who have openly ap- 
peared in the preſent rebellion? By mercy he means a general pardon, by 
- juſtice a general puniſhment: ſo that he ſuppoſes no other method practi- 
cable in this juncture, than either the forgiving all, or the executing all. 
Thus he puts the queſtion, Mhether it be rhe intereſt of the Prince to 
deſtroy the rebels by fire, ſword, or gibbet? (p. 4) And, ſpeaking of the 
"Sealots for the goverumeut, he tells us, They think no remedy ſo good, as to 
make clear work; and that they declare for the utter extirpation of all 
who are its enemies in the moſt minute circumſtances: as if amputation 
were the ſole: remedy theſe political butchers conld find out for the 
diſtempers of a ſtate; or that they thought the only way to make the top 
flouriſh, were to lop off the under branches. (p. 5.) He then ſpeaks of the 
Coffeet houſe politicians, and the Caſuiſts in red-coats; who, he tells us, are 
Vol. IV. 4. WAIT - | _ for 
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of that clemency which. he 
en,, . 5; feet aff 
le declares for a General Act of Indemmity, (p. 20.) and tells us, 18 
is the ſenſe of every d1/paſionate man of the kingdom, that the rebels may, 
and ought to be pardoned, (p. 19.) One popular At, ſays he, weld even 
yet retrieve all, (p. 21.) He declares himſelf not over-fond of the dockrine: 
of making examples of traitors, (ibid.) And that the way toprevent things 
from being brought to an extremity, ir to deal mildly with thaſe unfortu- 
nate Gentlemen engaged in the rebellion. nn. 
The Reader may now ſee in how fallacious a manner this writer has 
ſtated the controverſy: he ſuppoſes there are but two methods of treat- 
ing the rebels; that is, by cutting off every one of them to a man; or 
pardoning every one of them without diſtinction. Now if there be a 
third method between theſe two extremes, which is on all accounts-more_ 
eligible than either of them, it is certain that the whole courſe of his ar- 
gumentation comes to nothing. Every man of the plaineſt underſtand. 
wg Will eaſily conclude, that in the caſe before us, as in moſt others, we 


ought 


wil e REHHOEDER ws 


ougdt to avid both extremes; that to deſtroy every rebel would be an 
exceſive- ſeverity; and to forgive every one of them an unreaſonable 
weakneſs. (The proper merhod of proceeding, is that which the Author 
has purpoſely omitted: namely, to temper juſtice with mercy; and, ac- 
eording te che different circuniftatices'thar aggravate or alſeviate'the |; gulf 
6f\ che offenders, to feſtrain the force of the laws,” or to let them kate 
their proper courſe. Pithiſiments are neceſſary to ſhew there is juſtice 
in a government, and pardons to ſhew there is mercy and both to 155 
convince the people, that our conſtitution under a good Amit x 
does not only ma e + diff rene 
bor even among the guilty between ſuch as are more or lefs criminal. 
Tunis middle method, which has been Always practiſed by wile and good 
governors; has hitherto been made uſe of by our Soveraign. If, indeed, 
4 ſtranger, and ene who is altogether unacquainted with bis Majeſty's 
conduct, ſhould read this pamphlet, he would concſude that every per- 


for engaged in the rebellion was to die by the feord, the Halter, or the 
are; nay, that their friends and abettors Were involved in the fame fate, 


Wout@ it be poſſible for him to imagine, that of the feyeral thouſands 


openly taken i arms, and Hable to death by the laws of their country; 


Pe 
not above forty have yet ſuffered? how would he be furprized to hear, 


that, notwithſtanding bis Majeſty's troops have been victorious in every 
engagement, more of his friends have loſt their lives in this rebellion; 
cy of his traiterous ſubjects; though we add to thoſe'who have died 
by the hand of juſtice thoſe of them who fell in battel? and yet we 
find a more popular compaſſion endeavouret'to be raifed for the deaths 
of the guilty, who have brought ſuch calamities on their e than 
for” the innocent who periſned in the defence of it. 
This middle method of proceeding, which has been purſued by his 


Majeſty, and is wilfully overlooked by the Author, beſt anfwers the Vas 


of government; which is to maintain the ſafety of the publick by re- 
. wards and puniſhments. It is alſo incumbent on a Governor, accor 

to the received dictates of religion: which inſtructs us, hat be beareth 
not the ſword in vai; but ought to be 4 terror to evit-doers, and a praiſe 
to them that do well. It is likewiſe in a particular manner the duty of 


a Britiſh King, who obliges Rimſelf by his Coronation-oath. to execute 
Juſtice" in Mercy, that is, to mix them in his adminiſtravion; and not to 


7 


exerciſe either of them to che total exeluſion of the other. 


But if we conſider the arguments whieh this Author gives for clemen· 


3 the good effects it would produce, we ſhall” find, that on 


between the guilty and the innocent, 
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hold true only When ap lied to ſuch à merey as ſerves rathtr to miti- 
gate than exclude juſtice. The noe of that unlimited clemenicy, 
which the Author contends for, 1s recommended by the following 1 
ments. 9 

* Firſt, That it thitits a Prines to his people. This ne deſcants on in 
ſeveral parts of his boek. Clemency will endeur "bis perſon to rhe nation; l 
aud' then they will neither have the Power nor Will to difturb hin 
(p. 15 ) Was there ever a cruel Prince, that was not. bated n bis | * 
Leere ? (p. 24.) A merciful good-natured diſpoſit. tion is of all bets 175 
moſt amiable quality,” and in Princes always arten ded with , a Popular 
love. (p. 18.) 

It i 15 certain, that doch a popular love will ad riſe K a good 
Prince,” who exerciſes ſuch a mercy as I have before deſcribed, which! is 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of the conſtitution, and the good of his King- 
dom. But if it be thrown away at random, it loſes its virtue, leſſens the 
eſteem and authority of a Prince, and cannot long recommend him, even 
to the weakeſt of his ſubjects, who will find all the effects of cruelty in 
ſuch an'ill- grounded compaſſion. It was a famous ſaying of William Ru- 
fus, and is quoted to his honour by hiſtorians: © Whoſoever r ſpares per- 
« jured men, robbers, plunderers and traitors, deprives all good men 
« of their peace and quietneſs, and lays a foundation of innumerable 
« miſchiefs to the virtuous and innocent. 

3 ly £798 for unlimited 1 1 is, that it hews a cours 
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Governors are told 5 5 they dare not do it; and ſuch methods may oh 
made uſe of to extort pardons, as would make it look like cowardice to 
grant them. In this laſt caſe the Author ſhould have remembered. his 
own words, that hen only mercy is meritorious when it ts voluntary, 
and not extorted by the neceſſi ity of affairs, (p. 13.) Beſides, the Author 
ſhould have conſidered, that another argument which he makes uſe of 
for his clemency, are the reſentments that may ariſe from the execution 
of a rebel: an argument adapted to a cowardly, not a fearleſs temper. 

This 
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OP. the, diſpoſition of the SOOT Ora, e aft 
eres (p. 4.) Reſcui ment will inflame ſome; in. others 
g. 5 degrees, 7400 rnto reſentment... This will naturally be- 
get a diſpoſition. to overturn what they diſlike, and then there. will want 


of Pu Si 65 ortunity, (p. 12.) This argument, like moſt of the others, 
BEE 


never bring to juſtice, bout, 

16 bt ” L 4," yp * "= \ ERIK gs e 5 S = . .. ' a 6 &\ Kb 
alfociates. But, I believe, if the Ae Would converſe with any friend, 
yell-wiſher ufferers, he would find them rathe 


7 
9 


deterred from their Peace by their ſufferings, than diſpoſed to riſe in 
˖ D ian K NS. \ | . 
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afraid the main reaſon, why theſe friends, well-wiſhers and aſſociates are 
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urit has ſpread it/elf over the whale kingdoms. if dt hat mixed with 
re maſs of the people; then certainly all bloody meaſires till but whet 
men the more for revenge. If juſtice iptlicted on a few of the fHlagrap 
criminals, with mercy extended to the multitude, may be called Uh 


meaſures, they are without doubt abfqſuteſy neceſſory, in caſe the ſpirit 


. 


of faction be thus ſpread among the maſs of the people; who will readily 


J 


conclude, that if open rebellion goes unpugiſhed, every degree of faction 


4 
- 


which leads to it muſt. be altogether innocent. 


repay 4.1349 +: 
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am come now to another argument for pardoning all the rebels, which 


is, that it would inſpire; them all with gratitude, and reduce them to 
their allegiance. It ig truly heroick to overcome the hegrts of aonè t ene. 
mies; and when it is compaſſe, the updertaking is truly' politick, (p. g.) 
He has now a fair opportyuny of conquering more enemies. by one att. of 
clemency, than the maſt ſucceſeſul Generaſ will be able to dg in many can. 
Paigns. (p. g.) Are there not infitite. numbers who aon became. moſt 
ut ifa upon any fair mutation, upon the leaſt appearance of grace? (Þ.13:) 
Which of the rebels could be ungratefub enough to reſiſt. or abuſe. goodneſs 
exemplified in practice, as well as extolled' in theory? (p. 20. Has not 


his Majeſty then ſhewn the leaft appearance of grace in that . generous 


— 


forgiveneſs which he has already extended to ſuch great numbers of his 
rebellious ſubjects, who muſt have died by the laws of their country, 
S 1 JO AIG TDD MLS CID & of "& OO s - 71 wot af Mae: | ef 
had not his mercy interpoſed, in their behalf? Bur if the Author means 
(as he doth, through this whole pamphlet by the like expreſſions) an uni- 
verfal forgiveneſs, no. unprejudiced man can be of his opinion, that it 
would have had this good efes. We may ſee how little the converſion. 
of rebels is to be depended on, when we obſerve. that ſeveral of: the 
leaders in this rebellion, were. men who had been pardoned for practices 
of the ſame nature: and that moſt of thoſe who have ſuffered, have 
avowed their perſeverance in their rebellious principles, when they ſpoke 
their minds at the place of execution, notwithſtanding their profeſſions 


to the contrary while, they ſolicited forgiveneh: _.Betides, were pardon 
them would think himſelf under 


-” 


extended ingifferently to all, which of them wo 
any particular obligation? Whereas by that prudent diſcrimination which 
his Majeſty has made between the offenders of different degrees, he na; 
rurally obliges thoſe whom he has conſidered with, ſo much tenderneſs, 
and diſtinguithed as the moſt proper. objects of mercy. In ſhort, thoſe. 
who are pardoned: would not have known the value of grace, if none 


* 


had felt the effects of juſtice. 


* 
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T muſt not umit andther Yeaſon which the Autklor takes uſt of Aan 
Pauidmeties ; Beranſt, be fays; rbuſe very means, or che Apprebn,/e 
them, have brought things to the paſi in which they are, and con ſeg ut ry 
will Pelltce — "from: bau to worſe, (pi rd. And alteren This 
N of diff #ion ir ib a greut meaſale owing to rhe g I ge. 
mow enttrtained of the preſont dumiuiſirution, at of they weit b 
nötig but crnelty aner iti If our Author would have fpoken 
jo kde theſe effeftb'to the rtal cauſe, | he could aſcribe 
chis-change of uffuctions among the people. to nothing elſe but the change 
of the Miniſtry : for we find that a great may perſons loſt their loyalty 
withtheir places; and that their friends have ever ſince made uſe of the 
moſt baſe methods to infuſe thoſe groundleſs 'diſcontenrs #atb the minds 
f the common people, which: have brought ſo: many of them to the 
brink) of deſtruction, and proved ſo detrimental to their follou“ſubjects. 
However, this pfoveeding has ſhewn how dangerbus it would have been 
for his Majeſty to have continued in their places of truſt a ſet of men, 
ſome of whom have fince actually joined with the Pretender to his cron: 
whlle others may be juſtly ſuſpotied never to have been faithful to him 
in their hearts, or, at leaſt, whoſe principles are precarious, and viſibly 
conducted by their intereſt; In a word, if the removal of theſe perſons 
from their poſts has produced ſuch popular commotions, the continuance 
of them might have produced ſomething much more fatal to their King 

and country, and have brought about that revolution, which has now 

been in vain attempted. The condition of a Bririſb King would be very 

poor indeed; fhould a party of his fubjects threaten him with a rebellion 
upon his bringing malefactors to juſtice, 'or: upon his refuſing to employ 
thoſe whom he dares not truſt. 

I ſhall only mention another Argifhicir againſt! chi puniſhment of any 
of the Rebels, whoſe executions he repreſents as very ſhocking to the 
people, becauſe they are their countrymen, (p. 12:) And again, The quali- 
yo the ſufferers, their alllances, their charackero, their bein e eee 8 

with a thouſand: other circumſtances; will contribute to breed more lt: 
blood than all the State-chirurgeons can poſh bly tet out, (p. z.) The im: 
peached Lords likewiſe, in the laſt paragraph of the Pamphlet, are re. 
commended to our pity, becauſe they are our Counttymen. By this way 
of reaſoning, no man that is a Gentleman, or born within the three ſeas, 
ſhould be fubject to capital puniſhment. Beſides, who enn be guilty of | 
rebeſſion'that ate not our Countrymen? As for the endearing: name of 


Engliſhmens. which he beſtows upon every one of he criminals, he ſfiould 
conſider, © 
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ja a mah deter Fred, cuts himlelf bk if from! e e affectiong us 
1 A, 15 Nee e th ee which N e endeavours 10 Tub; 
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, These are the Ne arguments whic h eh ity diflerent forms und | 
expreſſions through this whole) pamphlet, and under which: evety one 
that is urged in it may be reduced, There is indeed. Hötber ﬆ of them, 
derived from the example and authority of great perſons, - which the Au- 
thar produces 1 in favour. of his on ſcheme.  Thele are I illium the Con- 
queror, Henry the Fourth:of France, our late King 27 Hiam, King Solp- 
man, and the Pretender. Ifta man were diſpoſed to draw arguments for 
* ſeverity out of hiſtory, how many inſtances might one find of it, amor 
the greateſt Princes of every nation? but as different Princes may a 
very laudably by. different methods in different conjunctures, I cannot 
think this a conclufive! way of reaſoning. However, let us examine this 
ſet of arguments, and we ſhall, find: them ho, leis defective Far, thale 
Hove: mentioned. W N ih 
One of the eee 75 our agli! Age, hs otr Author, Was 
William the Conqueror; and he ,was the greater, berauſe he. put to death 
'ondy one pes ſun of quality that we. read % and him after repeated, Frea- 
cheriet; yet he uu, A foreigner, had power fi . Meient, aid did not want 
Prowocat ions to have been more bloody. (p. 27.) This perſon of quality 
. was the Earl VWalthegf. who being overtaken with wine „engaged in a 
conſpiracy againſt this Monarch, but repenting of it the next morning, 
_ repaired.to_ the King who was then in Normandy, and diſcovered the 
whole matter. Notwithſtanding which, he was beheaded upon the de- 
feat of the conſpiracy, for having but thus far tampered in it. And as 
for the reſt of the conſpirators, who roſe in an actual rebellion, the King 
_ uſed them with the utmoſt rigour, he cut off the hands of ſome, put 
out che eyes of others, ſome were hanged upon gibbets, and thoſe who 
fared: the beſt, were font into baniſhment. There are indeed the moſt 
dreadful examples of ſeverity in this reign: though it mult be confeſſed, 
that, after the manner of thoſe. times, the nobility. generally eſcaped with 
their lives, though multitudes of them were puniſhed with baniſhment 
perpetual impriſonment, forfeitures, and other great ſeverities: while the, 
poor people, who had been deluded by theſe their ring leaders, were 
__ execuued with the: utmolt rigour. A partiality which believe no Com- 
moner of Eugiand will ever think to be either juſt or reaſonable. iS, 
Ine mext inflance-is Heury the Fourth of France, who (ſays our Au- 
| aon /o handſomely expreſſed his tenderneſs for "his people, 7775 at 
ing 
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Jg'uing the treaty of Vexvins, be ſaid; That by one daſh of his, pen he. had 
overcome more enemies, than he could ever be able to do with his ſword. 
Would not an ordinary reader think that this treaty of Vervins was a 
treaty between Heury the Fourth, and a party of his ſubjects? for 1 
wiſe how can it have a place in the preſent argument? But inſtead of 
that it was a treaty between France and Spain; ſo that the ſpeech ex- 
preſſed an equal tenderneſs to the Saniardt and French; as multitudes 
Of either nation muſt have fallen in that war, had it continued longer. 
As for this King's treatment of conſpirators, (though he is quoted thrice 
in the pamphlet as an example of clemency) you have an eminent inſtance 
of it. in his behaviour to the Mareſchal de Biron, who had been his old 
faithful ſervant, and had contributed more than any one to his advance- 
ment to the throne. This Mareſchal, upon ſome diſcontent, was entered 
into a conſpiracy againſt his Maſter, and refuſing to open the whole ſe- 
cret to the King, he was ſent to the Baſtile, and there beheaded, notwith- 
ſtanding he ſought for mercy with great importunities, and in the moſt 
moving manner. There are other inſtances in this King's reign, who not- 
withſtanding was remarkable for his clemency, of rebels and conſpirators 
who were hanged, beheaded, or broken alive on the wheel. LY, 
The late King William was not diſturbed by any rebellion from thoſe 
who had once ſubmitted to him. But we know he treated the perſons 
concerned in the Aſſaſſination- plot as ſo horrid a conſpiracy deſerved, As . 
for the faying which this Author imputes to that Monarch, it being a 
piece of ſecret hiſtory, one doth not know when it was ſpoken, or what 

1t alluded to, unleſs the Author had been' more particular in the account 
ORAL 14 1 IH ETONG | 


The Author proceeds in the next place to no leſs an authority, than 


« WAS il 
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ſuch a cruel wielſaghed as.is. here mentioned to thoſe who had been en- 
gaged in a rebellion many years before he himſelf was on the throne, 
and even to his elder brother, Upon the Date? Fer dent Was ak 
ing fo wicked an enterprize. 5 9 1 213 Fe 

How the example of the Pretender came into this argument, 1 am at a 
loſs to find out. The Pretender deblartd à general pardon to All. and 
ſhall our rightful King ſhew himſelf leſs the true father of his people, and 
afford his pardon to none, &. (pi 2 5:) The Pretender's general pardon- 
was to a people Who were not in his power; and had he ever reduced 
them under it, it Was only promiſed to ſuch as immediately joined with. 
him for the recovery of what he called his right. It was ſuch a general. 
pardon as would have been conſiſtent x with 280 execution of more than 
nine parts in ten of the kingdom. 

There is but one more hiſtorical argunbeh, which Is drawn rum Kine: 
Philip's treatment of the Catalans. I think it would not be unſtaſonable 
for ſome men to recollect bat their own notions were of the treatment of 
the Catalans; how many declamations were made on the barbarity, uſed , 
towards them by King Philip, Sc. (p. 29.) If the Author remembers, theſe 
declamations, as he calls them, were not made ſo much on the barbarity 
uſed towards them by King Philip, as on the barbarity uſed towards them 
| by the Engliſh government. King Philip might have ſome colour for treat- 
ing them as Rebels, but we ought to have regarded them as Allies; and 
were obliged, by all the ties of honour, conſcience, and publick faith, to 
have ſheltered them from thoſe ſufferings, which were brought upon them 
by a firm and inviolable adherence to our intereſt. However, none can 
draw into a parallel the cruelties which have been inflicted on that un- 
happy people, with thoſe few inſtances of ſeverity which our government 
has been obliged to exert towards the Britiſb rebels. I ſay, no man would 
make ſuch a parallel, unleſs his mind be ſo blinded with paſſion and pre- 
judice, as to aſſert, in the language of this pamphlet, That no inſtances 
can be produced of the leaſt lenity under the preſent adminiſtration from the 
hour it commeuced to this day, (p. 20.) with other altoniſhing reflections 
of the fame nature, which are contradicted by ſuch innumerable matters 
of fact, that it would be an affront to a reader's underſtanditig to endea- 
vour to confute them. But to return to the Catalans; During the whole - 
courſe of the war, fays the Author, which ever of them ſubmitted to dif} 
cretion, were received to mercy, (p. 22.) This is ſo far from being truly 
related, that in the- beginning of the War, they were executed without 
mercy. But when, i in conjunction with their Allies, they Scene ſuperior 

to 
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to King Philip's party in ſtrength, and extended their conqueſts up to 
the very gates of Madnid, it cannot be ſuppoſed the Spaniſh Court would 
be ſo infatuated as to perſiſt in their firſt ſeverities; againſt an enemy that 
could make ſuch terrible repriſals. However, When this reaſon of ſtate 


ceaſed, how dreadful was the hayock made among this brave, but unhap- 


PY people The whole kingdom, without any diſtinction to the many thou- 


ſands of its innocent inhabitants, was ſtript of its immunities, and redu- 


ced to a ſtate of ſlavery. Barcelona was filled with executions; and all 
the patriots of their antient liberties either beheaded, ſtowed in dungeons, 


or condemned to work in the mines of America. 


God be thanked, we have a King who puniſhes with reluctaney and is 


averſe to ſuch cruelries as were uſed among the Catalanc, as much as to 
thoſe practiſed on the perſons concerned in Monmonuth's rebellion. Our 


Author indeed condemns theſe Weſtern aſlizes in King - James's reign, 


(p. 26.) And it would be well if all thoſe who ſtill adhere to the cauſe 


of that unfortunate King, and are clamorous at the proceedings of his pre- 
ſent Majeſly, would remember, that notwithſtanding that rebellion fell 
very much ſhort of this both in the number and ſtrength of the rebels, 
and had no tendency either to deſtroy the national religion, to introduce 
an arbitrary government, or to ſubje& us to a foreign power; not only 
the chief of the rebels was beheaded, but even a Lady, who had only 
harboured one of the offenders in her houſe, was in her extreme old age 
put to the ſame kind of death: that about rwo hundred and thirty were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, and their limbs diſperſed through ſeveral 


Parts of the country, and ſet up as ſpectacles of terror to their fellow- 
fubjects. It would be too tedious a work to run through the numberleſs 


fines, impriſonments, corporal puniſhtnents, and tranſportations, which 


were then likewiſe practiſed as wholſome ſeverities. 
We have now feen how fallaciouſly the Author has ſtated the cauſe be 


has undertaken, by ſuppoſing that nothing but unlimited mercy, or unli- 


mited puniſhment, are the methods that can be made uſe of in our pre- 
ſent treatment of the rebels: that he has omitted the middle w ay of pro- 


ceeding between theſe two extremes: that this middle way is the method 
1n which his Majeſty, like all other wiſe and good Kings, has choſen to 

oceed: that it is agreeable to the nature of Government, Religion, and 
our Britih Conſtitution: and that every argument which the Author 
has produced from reaſon and example, would have been a true one, had 
at deen urged for that reſtrained clemency which his Majeſty has exerci- 
ſed: but is a falſe one, when applied to fuch à general, * 


mercy as the Author would recommend. 
Ooo 2 | Having 
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which will farther a 
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Eving thus anfWered that which is che mn Arif and Heigh ef. this 


with the arguments, to put men out of humour with the preſent govern- 
, r RBC OTA A BA Ot Byart NN 
And dere we may obſerve, that it is our Authors method to ſuppoſe 
matters of fact which are not in being, and after wardseto deſennt upon 
them. As he is Very ſenifible that tlie cauſe will not Bear the teſt of tea- 
fon, he has indeed every where choſen rather topieks for declamation than 
argument. Thus he entertains us with a laboured invective againſt a ſtand- 
ing army. But what has this to do in the preſent caſe? I ſuppoſe he would 
not adviſe his Majeſty to disband his forces while there is an army of re- 
bels in his domimions. I'cantiot imagine he would think che affections of 
the people of England a ſecurity of the government in ſuch a juncture, 
were it not at the ſame time defended with à fufficient body of troops. 


No Prince has ever given a greater inſtance of his inclinations to rule 


without a ſtanding army, if we conſider, that upon the very firſt news of 


1 —— 


* 
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the defeat of the rebels, he declared to both Houſes of Parliament, that 


he had put an immediate ſtop to the levies which he had begun to raiſe 
at their requeſt, and that he would not make uſe of the power which they 


had entruſted him with, unleſs any new preparations of the eriemy ſhould 
make it neceſſary for our defence. This ſpeech was received with the 
4 gratitude by both Houſes; and it is ſaid, that in the Houfe öf 


Commons a very candid and honourable Gentleman (who generally votes 


0 
- o 


with the minority) declared, that he had nor heard ſo gracious a Ipeech 


from the throne for many years laſt paſ. 
In another place, he ſuppoſes that the government has not endeavoured 


to gain the applauſe of the vulgar, Ae, ſomething for the church; 
and very . gravely makes Excuſes for thi 


es excu ” this their pretended neglect. What 
greater inſtances could his Majeſty have given of his love to the church 


of England, than thoſe he has exhibited by his moſt ſolemn detlarations; 
by his daily example; and by his promotions of the moſt eminent among 
the Clergy to ſuch vacancies as have happened in his reign? To which 
we muſt add, for the honour of his government in this particular, that 
it has done more for the advantage of the Clergy, than thoſe, who are the 
moſt zealous for their intereſt, could have expected in ſo ſhort a time; 


e 
native to one of our Univerſities, and the proviſion made for thoſe: who 
are to officiate in the fifty new Churches. His Majeſty is, indeed, a 


Prince of too much magnanimity and truth, to make uſe of the name of the 


Church 


Church for ar | 1 g Th 1 into an 155 ** that an e to 
them; for what our, Author ſays, to this. purpoſe, redounds as much t 
the honour of the preſent adminiſtration, as to the diſgrace, of, others. 
Nay, I wiſh with all my ſoul they had ſtooped a little ad captum vulgi, 7 
tale in thoſe ih allow fluttering hearts, which are to be. auge 4 any thing 


baigrd-with the name of Church, (p. 11.) or er n rr. 


Again; the Author asks, J#herber- terror is to became the only national 
inciple 2 with other queſtions of the-ſame nature: and. i in ſeveral. parts 


of his book, harangues very plenrifully' againſt ſuch. A notion. Where he 


talks in generals upon this topic, there is no queſtion but eve- 
ry Whig and Tory in the kingdom perfectly agrees wit him in What he 
fays. But if he would inſinuate, as he ſeems to do in ſeveral places, that 
there ſhould be no impreſſions of awe. upon the mind of a ſubject, and 


that a government ſhould not create. terror in thoſe who are diſpoſed to 


do-ill, as well as encourage thoſe that do their duty: in ſhort, if he is for 
an entire excluſion of that principle of fear which is ſuppoſed to have 
ſome influence in every law, he oppoſes, himſelf to the form of every go- 
ernment in the world, and to the common ſenſe of mankind. 


The artifice of this Author in ſtarting objections to the friends of the 


government, and the fooliſh anſwers which he ſuppoſes they return to 
them, is ſo very viſible, that every one ſees they are deſigned rather to di- 
vert his reader, than to inſtruct him. 

have now examined this whole pamphlet, which, indeed, is Written 
with a great deal of art, and as much argument as the cauſe would bear: 
and after having ſtated the true notion of Clemency, Mercy, Compaſſion, 


Good-nature, Humanity, or whatever elſe it may be called, ſo far as it is 


. conſiſtent with wiſdom, and the good of mankind, or, in other words, 
ſo far as it is a moral virtue, I ſhall readily concur with the Author in 
the bigheſt panegyricks that he has beſtowed upon it. As likewiſe, 1 
heartily join with him in every thing he has ſaid againſt juſtice, if it in- 
_ . cludes, as his pamphlet ſuppoſes, the extirpation of every criminal, and 
is not exerciſed with a much greater mixture of clemency than rigour. 
Mercy, in the true ſenſe of the word, is that virtue by which A Prince 
approaches neareſt to him, whom he repreſents; and whilſt he is neither 
remiſs nor extreme to animadvert upon thoſe who offend him, that Lo- 
giek will hold true of him which is applied to the great Judge of all tlie 
4 Kun With thee there is mercy, e Pole thou be feared. 855 
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1 Queſtion x not E but the Britiſh kiddies are very well pleaſed Shih the 
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compliment I have payed them in the courſe of my papers, by re- 

garding them, not only as the moſt amiable, but as the moſt important part 
of our community. They ought, indeed, to reſent the treatment they 
have met with from other Authors; who have never troubled their heads 
about them, but addreſſed all their arguments to the male half of their 
fellow-ſubjetts; and taken it for granted, that if they could bring theſe 
into their meaſures, the females would of courſe follow their political 
mates. The arguments they have made uſe of, are like Hudibrat's ſpur, 
which he applied to one {ide of his horſe, as not doubting but the other 
would keep pace with it. Theſe writers ſeem to have regarded the fair 
ſex but as the garniture of a nation; and when they conſider them as 
parts of the Commonwealth, it is only as they are of uſe to the conſump- 
tion of our manufacture. Could we perſivade our Britiſh women (ſays 
one of our eminent Merchants in a letter to his friend in the country 
upon the ſubject of Commerce) to cloath themſelves in the comely ap- 
parel which might be made out of the woot of their own country; and in. 
ſtead of Coffee, Tea and Chocolate, to delight in thoſe wholſome and pala- 
table liquors which may be extracted from our Britiſh ſimples; they 
would be of great advantage to trade, and therein to the publick weal, © 
It is now, however, become neceſſary to treat our women as members 
of the Body Politick ; ſince it is viſible that great numbers of them have 
of late eloped from their allegiance, and that they do not believe them- 
ſelves obliged to draw with us, as yoke-fellows in the conſtitution. They 
will judge for themſelves; look into the ſtate of the nation with their own 
eyes; and be no longer led blindfold by a male Legiſlature. A friend of 
mine was lately complaining to me, that his wife had turned off one of 
| the beſt cook-maids in England, becauſe the wench had ſaid ſomething 
to 


Ml 


only proper means for it, are of little uſe: They have.a very ſhort an- 
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to her W which ſeemed to favour the ſuſpenſion of the Ha- 
beas-Corpus Act. — 

When errors and lon are thus Toread among the _ it 1s the 
hardeſt thing in the world to root them out. Arguments, which are the 
{wer to all reaſonings that turn againſt them, make us believe that, if you 
can; Which is in Latin, if! may upon this occaſion be allowed the Pe- 
dantry of a quotation, no per ſuadebis, etiamſi pen ſuaſeris. I could not 
but ſmile at a young univerſity Diſputant, who was complaining the other 
day of the unreaſonableneſs of a Lady with whom he was engaged in a 

oint of controverſy. Being left alone with her, he took the opportunity 


P 
of purſuing an argument which had been before ſtarted in diſcourſe, and 


put it to her in a Syllogiſm: upon which, as he informed us with ſome 
heat, ſhe granted him both the Major and the Minor, but denied him the 


concluſion. 
The beſt method, ill re; that can be made uſe of with theſe pole- 


mical Ladies, who are much more eaſy to be refuted than filenced, is 


to ſhew them the ridiculous fide of their cauſe, and to make them laugh 
at their own politicks. It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to 


a fine woman; and a man would be out of countenance that ſhould 
gain the ſuperiority in ſuch a conteſt. A coquette Logician may be ral- 
lied but not contradicted. Thoſe who would make uſe of ſolid argu- 
ments and ſtrong reaſonings to a reader or hearer of ſo delicate a turn, 
would be like that fooliſh people whom lian ſpeaks of, that worthipped 
a fly, and ſacrificed an ox to it. 

The truth of it is, a man muſt be of a very diſputatious temper, that 
enters into State-controverſies with any of the fair ſex. If the malignant 
be. not beautiful, ſhe cannot do much miſchief; and if ſhe is, her argu- 


ments will be ſo enforced by the charms of her perſon, that her antago- 


niſt may be in danger of betraying his own cauſe. Milton puts this con- 
feſſion into the mouth of our Father Adam; who though he aſſerts his 
ſuperprity of reaſon in his debates with the Mother of mankinds, * 


- Let when 1 approach 
Her lrvelineſs /0 abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
And in ber ſelf complete; ſo well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt : 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 


Degraded 
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' Degraded, wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
2 diſtountenanced, and like fol Jſhews z 
Authority and reaſon on her wait 


If there is ſuch a native lovelineſs in the ſex, as to make them vids. 

rious even when they are in the wrong, how reſiſtleſs is their power when 
they are on the ſide of truth! And indeed it is a peculiar good fortune 
to the Government, that our fair malecontents are ſo much over- matched 
in beauty, as well as number, by thoſe who are WoW to their King. and 
friends to their countrey. 

Every paper, which I have hitherto addreſſed to our beautiful incen- 
diaries; hath been filled with conſiderations of a different kind ; by which 
means I have taken care that thoſe, who are enemies to the. ſex, or to my 
ſelf, may not accuſe me of Tautology, or pretend'that I attack them with 
their own weapon: For this reaſon I ſhall here lay together a new ſet of 
remarks, and obſerve the ſeveral artifices by which the enemies to our e- 
ſabliſhment do raiſe ſuch unaccountable paſſions anch 18 — the 
minds of our diſcontented females. 

In the firſt place; it 1s uſual among the moft cunning of our Adverſa- 
ries, to repreſent all the Rebels as very handſome'men. If the name of 
a Traitor be mentioned, they are very particular in deſcribing his per- 
ſon; and when they are not able to extenuate his treaſon, commend his 
ſhape. This has ſo good an effect in one of our female audiences, that they 
repreſent to themſelves a thouſand poor, tall, innocent, freſnh- coloured 
young Gentlemen, who are diſperſed among the ſeveral priſons of Great Bri- 
tain; and extend their generous compaſſion towards a multitude of a- 
greeable fellows that never were in being. 

Another artifice is, to inſtill jealouſies into their minds of deſigns 

on the anvil to retrench the privileges of the ſex. Some repreſent t op 
Whigs as Enemies to Flanders-Lace: Others had ſpread a report that in 
the late a& of Parliament for four ſhillings in the pound upon land, there 
would be inſerted a clauſe for raiſing a tax upon pin-money. That the 
Ladies may be the better upon their guard againſt ſuggeſtions of this na- 
ture, I ſhall beg leave to put them in mind of the ſtory of Papirius, the 
ſon of a Roman Senator. This young Gentleman, after having been pre- 
ſent in-publick debates, was uſually teazed by his mother to inform her 
of what had paſſed. In order to deliver himſelf from this importunity, 
he told her one day, upon his return from the Senate-houſe, that there 
had been a motion made for a decree to allow every man two wives. 


The 
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The good Lady ſaid nothing; but agen maners fo e eg « the 
Roman matrons, that the next day they met together iti a body before 
the a gud A GS: A da to the fathers fo Ao un- 


givers. 1 ever * <4 1 
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1 pre ctiſed with extraordinary ſucceſs; | mean the ſpreading abroad re- 
ports of prodigies, which has wonderfully gratified the cyriolity, as well 
as the hopes, of our fair malignants. Their managers turn water into 
blood for them; frighten them with ſea- monſters; make them ſee ar- 
mies in the air; and giye them their word, the more to ingratiate them - 
ſelves with them; that they ſignify nothing leſs than future {laughter anc 
defolation. The diſloyal part of the ſex immediately hug themſelves at 
the news of the bloody fountain; look upon theſe fiſh as their friends ; 
have great expectations from the clouds; and are very angry with you, if 
you think they do not all portend ruin to their country. 
Secret hiſtory. and ſcandal, have always had their allurements; and I 
hav in other diſcourſes ſhewn the great advantage that 1 1s made of them 


in the preſent ferment among the fair ones. 
But the maſter engine, to overturn the minds of the female world, is D 


the danger of the Church. Tam not fo uncharitable as to think. there is 
any. ings in an obſervation made by ſeveral-of the: Fhigs, that there is 
ſcarce a woman in England who is troubled with the vapours, but is | 
more or leſs affected with this cry: Or, to remark with others, that it is 
not uttered in any part.of the nation with ſo much bitterneſs of tongue 

and heart, as in the diſtrits of Drury- lane. On the contrary, I believe 

there are many devout and honourable women who are deluded in this 

point by the artifice of deſigning men. To theſe, therefore, I would ap- 

ply. my ſelf, in a more ſerious manner, and deſire them to conſider: how 

that laudable piety, which is natural to the ſex, is apt to degenerate in- 

to a groundleſs and furious zeal, when it is not kept within the bounds 

of charity and reaſon. Female zeal, though proceeding from ſo good a 

principle, has been infinitely detrimental to ſociety, and to religion it ſelf. 

If we may believe the French Hiſtorians, it often put a ſtop to the pro- 

ceedings of their Kings, which might have ended in a reformation. For, 

upon their breaking with the Pope, the Queens frequently interpoſed, 

and by their importunities reconciled them to the ufurpations of the 
urch of Rome. Nay, it was this vicious zeal which gave a remarka- 
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7 E find GER our r pic papers, che vba of Dublin e 
1 preſented to the Prince of Maler, in a moſt humble and du- 
riful manner, their Diploma for conſtituting his Royal Hi ighn&fs 
Chancellor of that learned body; and that the Prince eval ie their 
offer with the goodneſs and condeſcenſion which is natural to his illuſtri- 
ous houſe. As. the college of Dublin have been long famous for their 
great learning, they have now given us an inſtance, of their good ſenſe; 
and it is with pleaſure that we find ſuch a diſpolition i in this famous nuf 
ſery of letters to propagate ſound principles, and to act, in its proper 
{phere, for the honour and dignity of the Royal family. We hope that 
ſuch an example will have its influence on other ſocieties of GY fame 
nature; and; cannot bur 1 rejoice to ſee the heir of Great Britan vouchſa- 
fing to patronize in ſo peculiar a manner that noble ſeminary,. which is 
perhaps at. this time. training up ſuch perſons: as may hereafter be orna- 
ments to his reign. | 
When men of learning arc acted thus by a knowledge « of the. World 
as well as of books, and ſhew that their ſtudies naturally inſpire, them with. 
a love to their King and country; they give a reputation, to literature, 
and convince the world of its. uſefulneſs. But when arts and ene e | 
| O 
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pz ad ts. F. ſpoſe men 0 0 in conttäe Ig ion. tg thes ef o File 
Community, and to ſet up for a ind of ſeparate public among them” 
ſelves, they draw upon them. the indignation of 180 Wilke and the con- 
tempt of thet ignorant... RG 1 i 15 
It has indeed, been ober ved that per ons, who are very i eſteem- 
ed for their knowledge and ingenuity 1 in their private characters, have. 
acted like ſtrangers to mankind; and to the dictates of right reafon, wien 
joined together in a body. Like ſeveral chymical waters, that are each 
of them clear and kn ARNE when' feparate, but ferment into a thick 
_ troubled liquor when they are mixed in the ſame vial. 
There is a piece of Mythology which bears very hard upon learned 
men; and which I ſhall here relate, rather for che. 5 of the fatyr, 
than for the juſtneſs of the moral. . When, the cit 


thens was fini- 
ſhed, we are. told that Neptune and Minerva ND ted the ſelves as 
candidates ſor the g guardianſhip of the place. The Arhenians, after a full 
MO n the matter, came to an election, and madè choice of Miner- 
va. on Wa lite” Neptune, who very much reſented the indignity, up- 
baude them wich their ſtupidity and ignorance; that a maritime town 
ſhould reject the patronage of him who was the God of the Seas, and 
could defend them againſt all the attacks of their enemies. He conclu- 
ded with a curſe upon the inhabitants, which was to ſlick to them and 
their poſterity ; namely, that they ſhould be all fool. When MieFve 
their tutelary Goddeſs, who preſides over arts and ſciences, came among 
them. to receive the honour they had conferred upon her, they made hea- 
y complaints of the curſe which Neptune had laid upon the city; and 
begg'd her, if poſſible, to take it off. But ſhe told them it was not in her 
power ; for that one Deity could not reverſe the act of another. Ho 
ever, ſaid ſhe, I may alleviate the curſe which I cannot remove : It is 10 
Poſſible for me to hinger you from being fools, but T will take care that f or 
Teal be learned, 
There is nothing which bodies of learned men ſhould be more car eful 
af, than, by all due methods, to cultivate the favour of the great and 
owerful. The indulgence of a Prince is abfolutely neceſſary to the pro- 
pagation, the defence, the honour and ſupport of learning. It naturally 
creates in men's minds an ambition to diſtinguiſh themſelves by letters; 
and multiplies the number of thoſe who are dedicated to the purſuits of 
knowledge. It protects them againſt the violence of brutal men; and 
gives them opportunities to purſue their ſtudies in a ſtate of peace and 
: tranquillity. It puts the learned in countenance; and give them a place 
P pp 2 among 
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among the faſhionable Br. of of mankind. Ic dif 

eourages ſpeculative perſons, .who-bave neither. opportunity, : nor A turf 
2 to increaſe their on fortunes, with all the incentives of place, | 
profit and preferment. On the contrary, nothing is in itſelf ſo pernicious 
to communities of learned men, nor more apprehended by thoſe that 
wiſh them well, than the diſpleaſure of their Prince, which thoſe may 
juſtly expect to feel, who would make uſe of his favour to his own pre- 
judice, and put in practice alFthe methods that lye within their power to 
vilify his perſon, and diſtreſs his government. In both theſe caſes, a 
learned body is in a more particular manner expoſed to the influence of 
their King, as deſcribed by. the wiſeſt of men, The wrath of a King 75 
as the roaring of 4 Lion; but his fauour is as the dew upon the graf 

We find in our Engliſh hiſtories, that the Empreſs Matilda, ks ras 
 the-great-anceſtor of his preſent Majeſty, dl whoſe grand- daughter of 

the ſame name has a place upon ſeveral of the Hanover Medals) Was Par- 
ticularly fayoured by the Univerſity of Oxford, and defended in that 
place, when moſt parts of the kingdom had revolted againſt her. Nor is 

it to be queſtioned, but an Univerſity ſo famous for learning and ſound 
knowledge, will ſhew the ſame zeal for her illuſtrious deſcendafit, as they 
will every day diſcern his Majeſty” s Royal virtues, through thoſe preju- 
dices which have been raiſed in their minds by artful and deſigning men. 
It is with much pleaſure we ſee this great fountain of learning already. be- 
ginning to run elear, and recovering Its natural purity and- brightneſs. 
None can imagine that a community which is taxed. by the worſt of its 
enemies, only for over-ſtraining the notions of loyalty, even to bed Friases, 
will fall ſhort of a due allegiance to the beſt. 
W ben this happy temper of mind is fully eſtabliſhed among chews: we 

may juſtly hope to ſee the largeſt ſhare of his Majeſty's favours fall upon 
that Univerſity, which is the greateſt, and upon all accounts the Woſt 
conſiderable not only in his domintons, but in all Europe. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a quotation out of Camden Hiſlory 
of Queen Elizabeth, who, after having deſcribed that Queen's reception 
at Oxford, gives an account of the ſpeech which ſhe made to them at 
ber departure; concluding with a piece of advice to that Univerſity. 
Her counſel was, That they would bf ſerve God, nat after the curioſity 
of fome, but according to the laws of God and the. laud; that they would 
not go before the laws, but. follow them; nor. diſpute whether: better 
mi 215 be preſcribed, but keep thaſe preſcribed already; obey their ſupe- 


riors; and laſily embrace one. ers ax brotherly piety and cangord. 
Monday, 
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-T. is very juſtly,..: as 8 as 8 obſerved, that, if « our nation be 


ever ruined; it muſt be by itſelf. The parties and diviſions which 


reign among us may ſeveral ways bring deſtruction upon our country, 


At ak fame time that our united force would . be: ſufficient to ſecure us 
againſt all the attempts of a foreign enemy, Whatever expedients there- 


fore can be found to allay thoſe heats. and animoſities, which break us 


into different factions and intereſts, cannot but be uſeful to the publick, 
and highly tend to its fafety, ſtrength, and reputation. 

This dangerous diſſenſion among us diſeovers itſelf in all the molt i in- 
different circumſtances of life. We keep it up, and cheriſh it with as 
much pains, as if it were a kind of national bleſling. - It inſinuates itſelf 
into all our diſcourſes, mixes in our parties of pleaſure, has a ſhare in 


our ere und is an Ingredient: in mos of our e WOE 


1 was not * ano at the Play called) Sir gu Nice, where to the 


eternal reproach of good ſenſe, L found the whole audience had very 
- gravely ranged themſelves into two parties, under Hot-head and Teſti- 


no leſs the favourite of the Mhigte. Each party followed their champion, 
It was wonderful to ſee ſo polite an aſſembly diftinguiſhing themſelves by 
ſuch extraordinary repreſentatives, and avowing their principles as con- 

formable either to the zeal of Hot. head, or the moderation of Teſtimony, 
Thus the two parts which were deſigned to expoſe the faults of both 
ſides, and were accordingly received by our anceſtors in King Charles 
the Second's reign, meet with a kind of ſanction from the applauſes which 
are reſpectively beſtowed on them by their wiſe poſterity. We ſeem to 


imagine that . were inen as I for imitation, not as ens 55 


of ridicule. dn een 306 753 „ e, 
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mony. Hot head was the applauded Hero of the Tories, and Teftimony 
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"This humout runs fü that mot 6f Sur late Comedies owe their 
ſdereſt to it Phe audience liſtens after nothing elſe. I Have ſeen lirtle 
Dicky place himſelf with great approbation àt the head of the Tories ſor 
fie Acts together, and Pinky'eſp uſe the intereſt of the Mh with no 
leſs ſueceſs. 1 do not find chat ſelther party has yet throw themſeves 
under the patronage of 'Sexramouch, or that Harlegu;# has violated that 
neutrality, which, upon his late arrival in Heal Britain, he profeſſed to 
both parties, and which it is thought he will punctually obſerve, being al- 
lou/ed on all ſides to be àa man of honour. It is true, that upon his firſt 
appearance, a violent Whig tradeſman in the pit begun to compliment 
hit with'a efap, às overfoyed to fee him mount 4 Intider; ate faneying 
hum to be d d ina highland plad. 11, bvoch zug or 01 ag 
I. qae lte Hot but my Readers will be ſarhlited thy" mc e iMac 
verting on a practice that has been always favorable to the cauſe which 
no / prevails. The Hritiſb Theatre was Mh. 2. even in the worſt of times; 
and in the laſt reign did not ſcruple to teſtif ky its zeal for the goock of our 
country; by many magnanimous 3 it its lower regions anf red with | 
loud hüzzas from the upper gallery? This good difpöfirion is ſo much 
beightened of late, uit 'ths Whole weigdbeb 600 of che Drunyeluue 
Theatre very often lakes with the loyalty of the audience. It is ſaid, 
that a young Author, who very much relies on this prevailing humour, is 
now writing a. Farce to be called A Marth out of Newgate, in allufion' to 
the title of a Comedy called A March in Næugate; and that his chief 
perſon is 4 round. ſpouldered man 'with'a pretty large noſe and 4 Wide 
mouth; making his addreſſes to a*lovely black woman that paſſes for 
Peereſs of Great- Britain. In ſhort, the whole Play is built upon the 
late eſeape of General Eorſter, Who is ſuppoſed upon the road to fall in 
love with my Lord Nithi/dale, whom the enen, nee ennie . 
be ſtill in his riding-hood. a 
But notwithſtanding the good principles of a Britiſh dieter in this 
one particular, it were to be wiſhed that every thing ſhould be baniſhed 
the Stage which has a tendency to exaſperate men's minds, and inflame 
that party rage which makes us ſuch à miſerable and divided people. 
And chat in the firit place, becauſe ſuch a proceeding as this diſappoints 
the very deſign of all publick diverſions and entertainments. The inſti- 
tution of ſports and ſhews was intended by all governments, to turm off 
the thoughts of the people from buſying themſelves in matters of ſtate, 
which did not belong! to them; to reconcile them to one another by the 
cormuen participations of mirth and pleaſure ; and to wear out of _ 
min 8 
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minds that rancour which they might have contracted hy the interfering 
views of intereſt and ambition. It would therefore be for the benefit of 
every ſociety, that is diſturbed by contending factions, to encourage 3 
innocent amuſements as may thus diſembitter the minds of men, 7 
make-them mutually rejoice / in the ſame agreeable ſatisfactions. When | 
people are accuſtomed to ſit together with pleaſure, it is a ſtep towards 
reconeiliation: but as we manage matters, our politeſt aſſemblies are like 
boiſterous clubs, that meet over a glaſs of wine, and before they have 
done, throw bottles at one another's heads. Inſtead of 1 l thoſe 
deſirable oppoxtunities where we may agree in points that are indifferent, 
we let the ſpirit of contention into thoſe very methods that are not only 
g foreign t to it, but ſhould in their nature diſpoſe us to be friends. This 
our anger in our mirth is like poiſon in a perfume, which taints the W. 


ris inſtead of chearing and refreſhing them, 
Another manifeſt inconvenience which ariſes from this abuſe of pub- 


lick entertainments, is, that it naturally deſtroys the taſte of an audience. 
do not deny, but that ſeveral performances have been jullly applauded 
for their wit, which have been written with an eh e to this predominant 
humour of the town: but it is viſible even in theſe, that it is not the ex- 
cellence, but the application of the ſentiment, that has raiſed applauſe. 
An Author is very much diſappointed to find the beſt parts of his pro- 
ductions received with indifference, and to ſee the audience diſcovering 
beauties which he never intended. The Actors, in. the midſt of an inno- 
cent old Play, are often ſtartled with unexpected claps or hiſſes; and do 
not know whether they have been talking like good ſubjects, or have ſpo-- 
ken treaſon, In ſhort, we ſeem to have ſuch a reliſh for faction, as 10 
have loſt that of wit; and are ſo, uſed, to the bitterneſs of party rage, 
that we cannot be gratified with the higheſt entertainment that: has not 
this kind of ſeaſoning 1 in it. But as no work . muſt. expect to live long 
which. draws all its beauty from the colour of the times; ſo. neither can 
that pleaſure be of greater continuance, which ariſes from the Pr e nee 
or malice of its hearers. 
2380 conclude; ; lince the preſent hatred and violence af parties is 755 un 
ſpeakably pernicious to the community, and none can do a better ſervice 
to their country than thoſe who uſe their utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh 
it, we may reaſonably hope, that the more elegant part of the nation 
will give a good example to the reſt; and put an end to ſo abſurd and 
fooliſh a practice, which makes our moſt refined diverſions detrimental 


to the publick, and, in a particular manner, deſtr uctive of all politeneſs. 
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I conſummate character of greatneſs, adviſes firſt to perform extra- 
ordinary actions, and in the next place to ſecure a good hiſtorian; 

Without the laſt, he conſiders the firſt as thrown away; as indeed they 
are in a great meaſure by ſuch illuſtrious Perſons, as make ſame and re- 
putation the end of their undertakings. The moſt ſhining merit goes 
down to 2 watly gre en "hows i is not pace by wricer51in 
its proper light. 

The misfortune. is, "that there are more ales of men who deferve 
this kind of immortality, than of Authors who are able to beſtow. it. 
Our country, which has produced writers of the firſt figure in every 
other kind of work, has been very barren in good hiſtorians, We have 
had ſeveral who have been able to compile matters of fact, but, very few 
who have been able to digeſt them with that purity and elegance of 

ſtyle, chat nicety and ſtrength of reflection, that ſubtilty-and diſcernment 
in the unravelling of a character, and that choice of circumſtances for 
enlivening the whole narration, which we ſo juſtly admire in the antient 
hiſtorians of We and Nome, and in ſome Authors of our wee 
in nations. 

Thoſe who es ſaccecded beſt in works of this kind, are For pd, 
beſides their natural good ſenſe and learning, have themſelves been ver- 
ſed in publick buſineſs, and thereby acquired a thorough knowledge of 
men and things. It was the advice of the great Duke of Jebomdeng, to 
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an eminent hiſtorian of his acquaintance, who was an Ecclefiaſtick, that 
he ſhould avoid being too particular in the drawing up of. an army, and 
other circumſtances of the day of battel; for that he had always obſerved 
moſt notorious blunders arid abſurdities committed on that "occaſion, by 
ſuch writers as were not converſant in the art of war. We may reaſona- 
bly expect the like miſtakes in every other kind of publick matters, re- 
corded by thoſe who have only a diſtant theory of ſuch affairs. Beſides; 
it is not very probable, that men, who have paſſed all their time in a low 
and vulgar life, ſhould have a ſuitable idea of the ſeveral beauties and ble- 
miſhes in the actions or characters of great men. For this reaſon I find 
an old law quoted by the famous Monſieur Bayle, that no perſon below 
the dignity of a Roman Knight ſhould preſume to write an hiſtory. : 
In England there is ſcarce any one, who has had a tincture of reading 
or {tudy, that is not apt to fancy himſelf equal to ſo great a task; though 
it is plain, that many of our countrymen, who have tampered in hiſtory, 
frequently ſhew, that they do not underſtand the very nature of thoſe 
tranſactions which they. recount. * Nay, nothing is more uſual than to 
ſee every man, who is verſed in any particular way of buſineſs, finding 
fault with ſeveral of theſe Authors, ſo far AS 5 they treat of watters wn 
his ſphere. —_— 197 
There is a race of men lately Prang up among this ſort of writers, 
whom one cannot reflect upon without indignation as well as contempt. 
Theſe are Grub -ſireet Biographers, who watch for the death of a great 
man, like ſo many Undertakers, on purpoſe to make a peny of him, He 
is no ſooner laid in his grave, but he falls into the hands of an hiſtorian ; 
who, to ſwell a volume, aſcribes to him works which he never wrote, 
and actions which he never performed; celebrates virtues which he was 
never famous for, and excuſes faults which he was never guilty of. They 
fetch their only authentick records out of Doctors Commons; and when 
they have got a copy of his laſt Will and Teſtament, they fancy themſelves 
furniſhed with ſufficient materials for his hiſtory. This might indeed 
enable them in ſome meaſure to write the hiſtory of his death; but what 
can we expect from an Author. that undertakes to write the life of a great 
man, who is furniſhed with no other matters of fact, beſides legacies; 
and inſtead of being able to tell us what he did, can only tell us what he 
bequeathed? This manner of expoſing the private concerns of families, 
and ſacrificing the ſecrets of the dead to the curioſity of the living, is one 
of thoſe lieentious practices which might well deſerve the animadverſion 
of our government, when 1t has time to contrive expedients for remedy- 
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ing the many crying: abuſes of the ** Jack a mean Ad 1 
idea muſt ſtrangers conceive, of thoſe perſons, Who habe been famous a- 
meng us in their generation ſhould the; 1 their notions of them from 

the writings of theſe our EHi erst What would Our poſterity 

think of their illuſtrious Pt, ogy ſhould they. only ſee them in fuch 
weak and diſadvantageous lights! But to our comfort, works of this na- 
ture are ſo ſhort-lived, that they cannot poſſibly diminiſh the memory of 
thoſe Patriots which they are not able to preſerve. 

The truth; of ir is, as the lives of great men cannot be written with 
any tolexable degree of elegance or exactneſs, within a ſhort ſpace after 
their decgaſe; ſo neither is it fit that the hiſtory of a perſon, who has 
acted among us in a puhlick character, bould, appear, till envy and friend-⸗ 
ſhip are laid aſleep, and the prejudice both of his antagoniſts a andadherents 
be, in ſome degree, foined a and. ſubdued, Thers | 15.00 en but there 
are ſeveral eminent pexſons, in 11 7 Br. owever they may repreſent 
one another at preſent, who. will, ave the ſame admirers. amang, Poſteri- 
ty, and be equal) celebrated by thoſe, 125 minds will not be diſtem 
pered by interxeſt, paſſion, or partiality. It were be f for us, could We 
prevail upon our ſelyes te imagine that one, w ers from us in opt- 
nion, may 'poſlibly be an honeſt man; and that 5 might do the fame ju- 
ſtice to one another, which WO be done us, bereafter. by thoſe who ſhall 
make their appearance in the world, when this generation is no more. 
But in our preſent miſery and divided condition, how juſt foever : 4 
man's pretenſio may be to a great Or. blameleſs reputation, he muft *. 
pect his ſhare. of .obloquy and reproach; and, even with. regard to his 
poſthumous chara aracter, content himſelf with ſuch a kind of gonſideration, 
as induced the famous Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed. his 
Soul to God, and his, body. to the garth, to leave 5 e to elt na- 
dons; an Tomi owe) Yes to ic rn eee wo 
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"MON 6 an he Peace! in politicks which hivs dern * 
by ſome among us, there is none ſo abſurd and Mockidg to che 
TO moſt hen underſtanding, as that ir is polſible for Great Bri- 
tain to So cry gore verned by a Poprfh Sovereig King Henry the 
Fourth found ctible 10 a Proreſtant” ro r gn e 27805 in France, 
we en the he re ene rege does not engage 4 Prince t6 tlie 
e of any other; and notwithſtanding the authority of the 80 ve. 
in thar conntry is more able to ſüpporr it ſekf, and Cmmand the 

Je aan of the petple, than in any other European Monarthy. We 
ate convinced by the experlence of our own times, * our conffitution” 
is not able to bear a P. 53 Prince at the head of it. King James tlie Se. 
cond was endowed with many royal virtues, and might” have made a 

nation of Roman carholicks beep y Under” Mis adwiniſtration. The grfe- 
vinces We fuffered in bis reig 0 boten purely from bis religion: but 
they dee ſuch as made Ae hote body f the Nobility „Curt; me 
him to quit the 


Conde riſe up as one man againft him, and oblige | 
throne of His anceſtors. The 2 1 of it is, we have only the ice of x 


Proteſtant Prince to fear, and may be made happy by his virtues: but 
in 4 Popih Prince we have no chance for our proſperity ; his very piety 
obliges him to our deſtruction; and in proportion as he is tore! delle 
he becomes more inſupportable. One would wonder, therefore, to find 
many who call themſelves Proteſtants, favouring the pretenſions Bf; a per- 
ſon who has been bred up in the utmoſt bitterneſs and bi otry of the 
church of Rome; and who, in alf probability, Within lefs than a twelve” 
month, would be oppoſed by thoſe/very men that are induſtrious to ſer 
him upon the throne, were it Pe for ſo wicked and unnatural an at- 


tempt to fucceed. (1 
was ſome motiths ago in a company, cher diverted themfelves with 


the Declaration which He Had then publiſhed, and particularly with the 


date of — In the —8 year of our reign. The company was furpri- 
Qqq 2 zed 


„0 


ane ade Gi ue Kis 
Y (ies of it. This gave oed oο to one offthñem Di H 

25 Frans; t8Ehquireinto the hiſtory of this remarkable reign, whielnhe 
ſted into Annals ind4ately franſmittsd bither ) fof the peruſal of 
wre I have ſuppreſſed ſueh perfonal reflections as are mixed if this 
jort 1 as not being to the e purpole; and find that the whole . 
ory-of lis re conduct and exploits mn Nb 1 tized in the bard 
ms hart of th half. neet. n O to fed f g d. 5q02NIT S to 


FF atem 
T be þ bi fory of the Fretend er 75 fourteen 12 ne 55725 a, geſieg, 


mee. reigned Ao long und 


1 
— 
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Confellori:-* 2 © eee eee 
« dae repreſented him as ane vc roper ts dl de rome 
ence. of a Kitig, that l. ed, th rule er an fand xhichꝭ is Len din ebe 
pale vile of the church. He then proceeded. tarmame:the: Frefiden 
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280 Anne, Negri 4% He wrote a letter: to the Bops dei ſiring him to bers 
kind to him as his predecaſſor had been, Who Was his. Godfather lInahe 
lame year 1 b· treaſurer to pay off the debts of the 
Crown, which had been contracted ſince his: #certiion to the throne 7 par- 
ticularly, : a mille gegre of three y years ſtanding. U . D164 HRS, wars, 


7 5 


Anno Regni 5. He very. muc 


iog, haying read ver the Tegends of the Saints, with ki he bir of. thoſe 
ſeveral martyrs in, Eng! ud, mpte 


ted to er ne whole Bays. | 
lament of hereticks. - | 


Anno Regni 69. He 1 e to. > the arts f government Wink 
more than ordinary diligence; took a plan of the Baſſiſe with his own 
had e the: galleysz, ad} Kiudied 9 Edigs of bis great: Patron 
Le 11 Sid 

"Anno Negni 70. n grown pon to 1 hs, maturity, he reſolved. 
to feek adventures; but Was very much divided in his mind; whether he 
thould; make an expedition to Scotland, or a pilgrimage to Lo otto; be- 

ing taught to look upon the dd in a 8 the place of his 


bor 9 6 nativity. 
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ee Atb length be reſolved; upon his Seggth expeditign: and, as the 
Gixſt <xextioncofithet-royal: Authority, which he was, going te ame, fo 
knighted. himſelf. After a ſhort piece of errantry upon the ſeas; he 
got ſafe to Dunkirk, : where he paid his devotions to St. Au hong, 
ot having delivered him from A! ene Nt hs EY e Sir | George 
Hy 9 300¹ 181) Def Dis 29100 on 1005 nor 
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elluns Regnt 82 Ne made m i | 
of a Teleſcope, he ſawthe battle of Oudenarde, and 57 
ver's horſe ſhot under him; Deng Poſted on a high t rower r wich two: 
French Princes of the Blood. ee W 060 
Anno Regui 99. He made aiſecond; F TIRE Flanders 1 up- 
on bis return to. the rauch Court, gained a great: reputation, by bis per- 
kormanen ind Häggdoe 3 ee ne &8. mid h 3h 51081 „II 78 Kol: i. 15 F 10 
Au Regen; 10. The Pope dining: heard: the fame of theſe his milita- 
ry aches, made him the offer of a GatdinaFs cap; which he Wes: 
adviſed not to accept, by ſome of his friends in Zugland: 1 1114 
Au Rergni 119. He retired to Larnain, where every morning ha ware | 
great Havock among the wild-fowl, byrthe! advice, and with the aſſiſtance 
of his Privy- council. He is ſaid, this ſummer to have ſhot wit in his own 
hands fifty Te of pheaſants, and one wild pig: to have ſet, thirty ca- 
veys of partridges; and to have hunted down forty brace of hares; to 
which he might have added as many foxes, had not moſt of them made, 
their eſcape, by running out of his friend's dominions, before his dogs 
could finithi the chace. He was particularly animated to theſe diverſions 
by his Miniſtry, who thought they would not a little recommend him to 
the good opinion and kind pita of ſeveral Britiſir Fox hunters. 
Anno Eegni 129, He made a viſit to-the. Duke 4 umd t, and Paſſed f 
on a Freuch Marquis im a Maſquerade: Y 7 \ 
Anno Regni: 139. He viſited ſeveral: Clonmerita ang eabered ſubſcrip- 
tions from all the well-difpoſed Monks and Nuns, to whom he communi- 
cated his deſign of an attempt upon Great Britain. 
Anno Regni 149. He now made great preparations far the invaſion of ; 
England; and got together vaſt ſtores of ammunition, conſiſting of Reliques, 
Gun-powder and Cannon- ball. He received from the Pope a very large 
contribution, one moiety in mony, and the other in Indulgences. An 
Iriſb Prieſt brought him an authentick tooth of St. Thomas a Beclbet, and 
it is thought, was to have for his reward-the- Archbiſhoprick of Canter- 
bury... Every Monaſtery contributed ſomething: one Bene him a thou- 
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Popery was called the nation of Saints, ſhould now have leſs'a 
rance of religion in it, than any other neighbouring State or Kingdom? 
whether they be ſuch as continue ſtill immerſed” in the errors of the 
Church of Nome, or ſuch as arè recovered out of them. This is à truth 
that is obvious to every one, who has been converſant in forei; on parts. q 
It was formerly thought dangerous for a young man to travel, elt he 
ſhould return an Atheiſt to his native country: but at preſent it is certain, 
that an Zngliſhman, who has any tolerable degree of reflection, cannot 
be better awakened to a ſenſe of religion in general, than by ee 
how the minds of all mank ind are ſet upon this important point; 

every nation is ferious and attentive to the great buſineſs of their — 
and that in other countries 'a man is not out of the faſhion, who 1 is bold 

and open in the profeffion and practice of all chriſtian duties. 
This decay of piety is by no means to be imputed to the Re — 
which in its firſt eſtabliſhment produced its proper fruits, and iſtinguiſh- 
ed the whole age with ſhining inſtances of virtue and morality; If we 
would trace out the originaF of that flagrant and avowed impiety, which - 
has prevailed among us for ſome years, we ſhould find that it owes its 
riſe to that oppoſite extream of Cant and Hypocriſie, which had taken 
ran of the people's minds in the times of the greut rebemem and 
of 
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of. the uſurpation that ſucceeded it. The practices of theſe men, unde 


Ne y. 
13 
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the coyert of a ſeigned zeal, made even the appearances of ſincere de- 


votion ridiculous and unpopular. The raillery of the wits and courtiers, 
in King Charles the Second's reign, upon every thing which they then 
called precife, was carried to ſo great an extravagance, that it almoſſ put 
chriſtianity out of countenance. The ridicule grew ſo ſtrong and licen- 


tious, that from this time we may date that remarkable turn in the beha- 


viour of our' faſhionable Engliſhmen, that makes them ſhame-faced in 
the exerciſe of thoſe duties which they were ſent into the world to per- 


S 


form. 3 

The late cry of the Church has been an artifice of the ſame kind with 
that made uſe of by the hypocrites of the laſt age, and has had as fatal 
an influence upon religion. If a man would but ſeriouſly conſider how 
much greater comfort he would receive in the laſt moments of his life 
from, a reflection that he has made one virtuous man, than that he has 
made a thouſand Tories, we ſhould not ſee the zeal of ſo many good 
men turned off from its proper end, and employed. in making ſuch a 


kind of converts. What ſatisfaction will it be to an immoral man, at 


ſuch a time, to think he is a good hig! or to one that is conſcious 


ſedition, perjury, or rebellion, that he dies with the. reputation of a 


High-Churchmau Ly 


of both parties. Thoſe, who are the loudeſt in it, regard themſelves ra- 


ther as a political, than a religious communion; and are held together 


rather by ſtate- notions, than by articles of faith. This fills the minds of 
weak men, Who fall into the ſnare, with groundleſs fears and apprehen- 
ſions, unſpeakable rage towards their fellow- ſubjects, wrong ideas of 
perſons whom they are not acquainted with, and uncharitable interpre- 
tations of thoſe actions of which they are not competent judges. It in- 
ſtills into their minds the utmoſt virulence and bitterneſs, inſtead of that 


charity, which is the perfection and ornament of religion, and the moſt 


indiſpenſable and neceſſary means for attaining the end of it. In a word, 
among theſe miſtaken zealots, it ſanctifies cruelty and injuſtice, riots and 
treaſon. - Go bot: r 

The effects which this cry of the Church has had on the other party, 
are no leſs manifeſt and deplorable. They ſee themſelves unjuſtly aſperſ- 
ed by it, and vindicate themſelves in terms no leſs opprobrious, than 
thoſe by which they are attacked. Their indignation and reſentment 
riſes in proportion to the malice of their adverſaries. The unthinking 


part 
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But to conſider how this cry of the Church has corrupted the morals 


part of them are apt to contract an unreaſonable averſion. even to Zi 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution to which they are repreſented as enemies; and 
not only to particular perſons, but to that order of men in general, which 
will be always held facted! and honourable, 5. Jong as ther ere is reaſon and 
religion in the world. 211 
I might mention many other corruptions common to ies, wl 
naturally flow from this ſource; and might eaſil ſhew, upon a full Al. 
play of them, that this clamour, which pretends to be raiſed for the ſafe- 
ty. of religion, has almoſt worn out the very appearance of it; and ren- 
dered us not only the moſt divided, but the moſt immoral | pe: ad upo N 
the: face of the earth. er e 
When our tation is overflowed With ſuch'a deluge of impiety, 7, it muſt 
be a great pleaſure to 10 fig any expedient take place, that has a 5 
to recoyer it out of ſo diſmal à condition. This is one great reaſon 
an honeſt man may rejoice to ſee an Act fo near taking effect, for 
ſing elections of members to ſerve in Parliament leſs fegt. II find 
Fir fete. prevented by other writings (which have confidered the AR now 
JapthIlag. in this particular light) from 'expatiating upon "this ſub jeck. | 
I ſhall only mention two ſhort pieces Which T hay eee Juſt now fe 
under the followin, g titles, Arguments abokt the alteration of the Aon 
eleftions of Parliament : And, 24 he alteration in {he Friennial 4 AT Fu 
Aered. e g eee 54h 
The reaſons for this Law, as it is nec for ſettling | his "Majeſty 1 
his throne ; for extinguiſhing the ſpirit of Tebellion'; for Procuring fo: 
reign alliances ; and other advantages of the like nature Car a gre at 
weight with them. But I am particularly pleaſed with it, as It may com- 
poſe our unnatural feuds and ànimoſities, revive an honeſt ſpirit 'of in- 
duſtry in the nation, and cut off frequent occaſions of brutal rage and 
intemperance. In ſhort, as it will make us not only a more ſafe, a more 
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7 . 8 


flouriſhing, and a more happy, but alſo a more virtuous. FRF . is 
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perhaps oblige. them more, than by leaving them as a kind of leg 
certain ſecret which ſeldom fails of procuring this affoction, which they 


EP ie formed both to deſire and to obtain. This Noftram is com- 


* 


A — 


eryice, of my country. women. Ego 7i64 monſtrabo amatorium ſine medi, 


Camento, ſme her bd, ſine Alias venefice tarmine : f, vis amark, ama. . 1 
Will difcouer to you  Phileer that has wither drag, nor ſample, mar 
 chanemont in ir.” Love, if you would raiſe love. ft there be any truth 

in this diſcovery, and this be fuch a ſpecifick as the Author pretends, 


nere is ering which makes the ſex more .unamiable than party-rage. 
e fineſt we . 


* 


Tiſed in the following ſentence of Seneca, which 1 thall. tranſlare for the 


The fineſt woman, in a tranſpore of fury, loſes the uſe of her face, fa. 
ſtead of charming her beholders, the frights both friend and foe. The 
latter can never be ſmitten by ſo bitter an enemy, nor the former capti- 
vated by a Nymph, who, upon occaſion, can be ſo very angry, The moſt 
endearing of our beautiful fellow-ſubjects, are thoſe whoſe minds are the 
leaſt imbittered with the paſſions and prejudices of either ſide ; and who 
diſcover the native ſweetneſs of the ſex in every part of their converſa- 
tion and behaviour. A lovely woman, who thus flouriſhes in her inno- 
cence and good-humour, amidſt that mutual ſpite and rancour which 
prevails among her exaſperated ſiſterhood, appears more amiable by the 


ſingularity of her character; and may be compared, with Solomon bride, 


to'a lilly among thorns. 1 
A Stateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a Cott-quean. Each of 
the ſexes ſhould keep within its particular bounds, and content themſelves 
to excel within their reſpective diſtricts. When Venus complained to 
Jupiter of the wound which ſhe had received in battel, the father of the 
| Vor. V. Rrr | - gods 


of legacy a 
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ſmiled upon her, and put her in mind, tht. inſtead of mixing i in 1 
war,” Which was not her bufineſs, ſheſhould have been in her 
propet miniſtry, and carrying on the delights of marrfage Tue dehcacy 
of: ſeveral” modern Criticks has been offended with | Homer's Billing ſgate 
Warriors ; but Aa ſcolding Heroe is, at the worſt; © a more tolerable: chara- 
Ret than à Bully in petticoats. To which we may add, that the keeneſt 
ſfatyriſt, among the ancients; looked upon nothing as a op Propers Fab® 
ct of- rajligry and invective, than a female gladiator. l Ot 2A 
Tam ithe mere diſpoſed to take into r cheſs Ladies of fire 
and politieks, beeauſe it would be very monſtrous to ſee feuds and ani 
moſities kept up among the ſoft ſex, hen they are in ſo hopeful a May of 
being compoſed. among the men, by the Seprenniab Bill, which is now 
ready for the Royal aſſent. As this is likely to produce à ceſſation of 
arms, till the expiration ofthe” preſent Parliament, among one half of 
our Iſland, it is very reaſonable that the more beautiful moiety. of bis 
Majeſty's ſubjec ſhould eflabliſh a truce among themſelves for the ſame 
term of years; Or rather it were to be wiſhed, that they would ſum-" 
mon together a kind of Senate, or Parliament, of the faireſt, and wiſeſt 
of oy iſter ſuhjects, in order to enact a perpetual- neutrality among the 
fex. They m might at leaſt appoint ſomething like a Committee, choſen 
E among the Ladies reſiding in London 5 Weſtminſter, in order to 
prepare a Bill to be laid before the aſſembly upon the firſt ene 
of their meeting. The regulation might be as follows: 
“That a Committee of Toaſts be forthwith appointed: 1 to conſider 
the preſent ſtate of the ſex in the Briri-nation.: 

That this Committee do meet at the houſe of every. .craſpetitye 
member of it on her viſiting-day.z and that every one who s TOUS. 
&«. ſhall have à vote, and a diſh of Te. "71 

That the Committee be empowered. to ſend for bilder Gange libels; 
6. lampoons, liſts of Toaſts, or any other the like papers and records. 
. That it be an inſtruction to the ſaid. Committee, to conſider of pro- 
« per ways and methods to reclaim. the obſtinately opprobrious and viru- 
5 ſent; and how to make the ducking-ſtool more uſeful. 

Being always willing to contribute my aſſiſtanees to my country women, 
I would propoſe a preamble, ſetting forth, . That the late civil war a- 
4 mong the ſex has tended very much to the lefleping of that antient and 
undoubted authority, which they have claimed over the male part of 
« the Ifland ;. to the ruin of good houſewifery; and to the 3 of 
* many Important ſecrets: that it has. 55 PFofluggal much bitterneſs of ſpeech, 

| « _ 


Nd In FREF-HOLDER agg 


4 many. ſharp: and Aude conteſts, anda great effuſion of Citron-water * : 
c that is has raiſed; animoſities in their hearts, and heats in their faces: 
« \that-it has broke out in their ribbons, and cauſed unſpeakable confuſions 
4 intheir dreſs: and above all, that it has introduced a certain frown into 
the features, and a ſourneſs into the air of our Britiſb Ladies, to the 
«great damage of their charms, and viſible decaꝝ of the national beauty. 
As for the enacting part of the Bill, it may conſiſt of many particulars 
which will naturally ariſe from the debates of the Tea - table; and muſt, 
therefore, be left to the diſcretion and experience of the Committee, 
Perhaps it might not be amiſs to enact, among other things, 
„ Fhat the diſeourſing 1986 politiggs {hall be 0 okec upon as. duj as 
4 talking on the weather. The 1 67 * i 
That if any man troubles a ne aſſembly 2 'Parliament-news, 
he ſhall be marked out as a blockhead, or an incendliar .. 
That no woman ſhall henceforth preſume to ſtick a patoh upon her 
« -forehead;: unleſs nen — out n is, in the W . 


rf it. De fienigt £177, 236130 TO ai s 1011 

% That all fans and luft e os wit. pringipies, ſoxver, | hall. be 
«. called i in: and that orders be given to Motteux and Mathers, to deliver 
& cout; in exchange for them, ſuch as have no tincture of party in them. 

That when any Lady: beſpeaks a Play, ſhe ſhall take effecthal care, 
« that the audience be pretty equally checquered with / higs and Tories. 
e That no woman of any party preſume to influence the legiſſature. 

« That there be a general amneſty and oblivion of all former hoſtilities 
andi diſtinctions, all publick and private failings on either ſide: and that 
«. eyery one who comes into this neutrality within the ſpace of 
« weeks, ſhall be allowed an ell extraordinary, above the preſent ftandard, 
* j the circumference of her petticoat. 

«. Provided always nevertheleſs, That nothing herein contained ſhall 
« extend; or be conſtrued to extend, to any perſon or perſons, inhabiting 
« and practiſing within the hundreds of Drury, or to any other of that 
ſociety in what part ſoever of the nation in like manner practiſing and 
« reſiding; who are ſtill at liberty to rail, calumniate, ſcold, frown and 
« pout, as in eee _y W in this Act to the contrary notwiths 
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to take the deepeſt root in noble minds, tears up ſeveral: -virtwg's 
with it ; and that ſuppreflin the defire of fame, is apt to reduce 


1 often babes tht etpetieg the: love of glory: which ig Obi d 


men to a ſtate of indolence- and ſupineneſs. But when, without any in- 


eentive of vanity, a a perſon of great abilities is zealous: for the good of 
mankind; and as ſolicitous for the concealment; as the performance of 
illuſtrious actions; we may be ſure that he has ſomething more than or- 


dinary in his compoſition, and has a heart! filled with goodneſs and. mag 
£ nanimity. a Lei . 73 28 519 12 en 5 $ 14I5 


There is not perhaps, in all hiſtory, Py greater inſtance of this temper 
of mind, than what appeared" in that excellent perſon, whoſe motto I 


have placed at the head of this paper. He had worn himſelf: out inghis 


application to ſuch ſtudies as made him uſeful or ornamental te the 
world, in concerting fchemes for the welfare of his country, and in pro- 
ſecuting ſuch meaſures as'were neceſſary for making thoſe; ſchemes: effe- 
Qual : but all this was done with a-view-to the publick good that ſhould 
riſe out of theſe generous endeavours, and not to the fame which ſhould 
accrue to himſelf. Let the reputation of the action fall where it would; 
lo his country reaped the benefit of it, he was ſatisfied. As this turn 
of mind threw off in a great meaſure the oppoſitions of enyy and com- 
petition, it enabled him to gain the moſt vain and impracticable into his 


deſigns, and to bring about ſeveral great events for the ſafety and advan- 


tage of the publick, which muſt have died ins their birth, had he been 
as deſirous of appearing beneficial to mankind, as of being ſo: | 

As he was admitted into the ſecret and moſt retired thoughts, and 
counſels of his Royal maſter King William, a great ſhare in the plan of 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion is univerſally aſcribed to him. And if he did 
not entirely project the Union of the two kingdoms, and the Bill of Re- 


gency, which ſeem to have been the only methods in human policy,. for 


ſecuring 
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ſecuring to us ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing, there is none who will deny him 


; the chief conꝗuctor in both theſe” glorious works. For po- 
ſterity are obliged to allow him that praiſe after his death, which he indu- 


ſtriouſly declined ob N was by: ing. His life indeed ſeems to have been 
prolonged beyond its natural term, under thoſe indiſpoſſtions which hung 


cipal end of all his publiek labours: Nor was it a ſmall addition to his 
happineſs, that by this means he ſaw thoſe who had been always his moſt 
intimate friends, and who had concerted with him ſuch meaſures for the 
[guaranty of the Proteſtant: ſucceſſion, as drew upon them the diſpleaſure 
of men who were averſe to. it, advanced to. the higheſt polts of truſt and 
honour under his preſent Majeſty. I. believe there are none of theſe Pa- 
triots, who will think it a derogation from their merit to have it ſaid, that 
they received many lights and advantages from their intimacy with. my 


upon the latter part of it, that he might have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
happy ſettlement take place, which he had prop 5oſed to himſelf as the prin- 


Lord Somers: who had ſuch. a general knowledge of affairs, and ſo ten- 


der à concern for his friends, that whatever ſtation they were in, they 


uſuallh applied to him for his advice in every perpſexity of buſineſs, and 


in affairs of the greateſt difficulty. 


lis life was, in every parti of it, ſet off with that graceful modeſly and 


reſerve, Which made his virtues more beautiful, the more they we ere caſt 


* in uch agreeable:thades,;; ah: + 2s 2113 1G 
His religion was ſincere, not oſtentatious; and ſuch as inſpired him 


* 


* 


wich an univerſal bene volence towards all his. Cow lubjed..” not With: 


bitterneſs -againſt any part of them. Ne ſhewed his firm adherence. to it 
. as modelled hy our national conſtiiution, and was conſlant to its offices 


of devotion; both in publick and in his family. He appeared. a champi-- 
en for it with great reputation in the cauſe of the ſeven Biſhops, at a time 
when the Church was really in danger. To which we may add, that he 
held a ſtrict- friendſhip and correſpondence with the great Archbiſhop 774. 
ur ſon, being acted byche ſame ſpirit of candor and moderation; and moved 
rather with pity. than indignation towards the perſons of thoſe who. diffe- | 


red from him in the uneſſential parts-of chriſtianity. . 


His great humanity appeared in the minuteſt circumſtances of his. con- 


verſation. You found it in the benevolence of his aſpect, the complacen- 


cy of his behaviour, and the tone of his voice. His great application to 
the ſeverer ſtudies of the law, had not infected his temper with any thing 


litive or lirigious:7 He did. not know what it was to wirangle on indit- 
ent 1 tortriumph in the ſuperiority of his underſtanding, or to 
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ſtructed. We may probably aſcribe to this maſterly and engaging 1 Any 


be ſupercilious o on the ſide of truth. k Je 15 ine A e el dee 
good- breeding to the greateſt ſtrength of reaſon; By approving the 
timents of a perſon, wich whom/he/converſed,in ſuch particulars a9. N 


juſt, he won him over from thoſe points in which he was miſtaken; and 


had ſo agreeable a Way of conveying, knowledge, that whoever: gonfer- 
red with him grew. the Wiſer, without perceiving thats he had: en. 


of converſation, the great” "ee! which he 2 gained with the late 
Queen, while ſhe purfued thoſe meaſures which had carried the Hnit ih 
nation to the higheſt pitch of glory; notwithſtanding the had: entertained, | 
many unreaſonable prejudices againft him, before he. WASaoquainted wich | 
his perſonal worth and behaviour. T3125" 

As in his political capacity we have bets Fen how much he SWELL | 
buted ro the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant intereſt, and the good of his 


native country, he was always true to theſe great ends. His cha- 


racter was uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, and his whole conduct of a 
piece. His principles were founded in reaſon, and ſupported by virtue; 5 


and therefore did not lie at the mercy of Ambition, Avarice, or Reſent- 


ment. His notions were no leſs ſteady and unfllaken, than juſt and up- 
right. In a word, he concluded his courſe among the ſame well. choſen 
friendſhips and alliances, with. which he began it. 


This great man was not more conſpicuous as. a. Patriot and a. | Statef. 


man, than as a perſon of univerſal knowledge and learning. As by divi- 3 


ding his time between the publick ſcenes of buſineſs, and the private re- 
tirements of life, he took care to keep up both the great and good man; 
ſo by the ſame means he accompliſhed himſelf not only inthe knowledge 
of men and things, but in the il of the moſt refined arts and ſciences. 
That unwearied diligence, which followed him through all the ſta ages of 
his life, gave him ſuch a thorough inſight into the laws of the und that 


he paſſed for one of the greateſt maſters of his profeſſion, at his firſt ap- 


pearance in it. Though he made a regular progreſs through the ſeveral 
honours of the long robe, he was always looked upon as one who de- 
ſerved a ſuperior ſtation to that he was poſſeſſed of; till he arrived at the 
higheſt dignity to which thofe ſtudies could advance him. 

He enjoyed in the higheſt perfection two talents, which do not. 1 
meet in the ſame perſon, the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, and the moſt 
exquiſite taſte of politeneſs Without the firſt, learning is but an incum- 
brance; and without the laſt, is. ungraceful. My Lord Somers was Ma- 
* of theſe two qualifications 1 in ſo eminent a degree, that, all the parts 


-of 
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of knowledge 1 in him with ſuch an additional ſtrength and beau- 
ty, as they Want in the poſſteffion of others. If he delivered his opinion 
of a piece of Poetry, a Statue, or a Picture, there, was ſomething ſo juſt 
and delicate in his 0 eryations, as naturally produced pleaſure and aſſent 
in * who heard Him. 

NY y and elegance, improved. by the reading of the fineſt Authors 
both of the learned and modern languages, diſcovered itſelf in all his pro- 
ductions. His Oratory was maſenline and perſuaſive, free from every 
thing trivial and affected. His ſtyle i in Writing was chaſte. and pure, but 
at the ſame time full of ſpirit and politeneſs; and fit to convey the moſt 
intricate buſineſs to the underſtanding of the reader, with the utmoſt 
clearneſs and perſpicuity. And here it is to be lamented, that this ex- 
traordinary perſon, out of his natural averſion. to vain-glory,. wrote ſeve- 
ral pieces as well as performed ſeveral. actions, which he did not aſſume 
the honour' of: though at the ſame time ſo; many works of this nature 
have appeared, which every one has aſcribed: to him, that 1 believe no 
Author of the greateſt eminence would deny, my. Lord. Somers to haye- 
been the beſt writer of the age in which he lived. | 

"This noble Lord, for the great extent of his knowledge and capacity y 
has been often compared with: the Lord Verulam, who had alſo been 
Chancellor of Eugland. But the conduct of theſe extraordinary perſons, 
under the ſame circumſtances, was vaſtly. different. They were both im- 
peached by a Houſe of Commons. One of them, as he had given juſt 
occaſion for it, ſunk under it; and was reduced to {ſuch an abject ſubmiſ- 
fon, as very much' diminiſhed the luſtre of ſo exalted a character: but 

Lord Somers was too well fortified i in, his integrity to fear the impo- 
tence of an attempt upon his reputation; and though his accuſers would 
gladly: bave dropped their impeachment, he was inſtant: with them for 
the proſecution of it, and would not let that matter reſt till it was brought 
to an iſſue. For the ſame virtue and greatneſs of mind which gave him 
a diſregard of fame, made him impatient of an undeſerved reproach. 
| There is no queſtion: but this wonderful man will make; one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed figures in the hiſtory of the preſent age; but we can- 
not expect that his merit will ſhine out in its proper light, ſince he wrote 
many things which are not publiſhed in his name; was at the bottom of 
many excellent Counſels, in whictt. he did not appear; did offices of 
frlendſnip to many perſons, who knew not from whom they were deri- 
ved; atid performed great ſervices to bis country, the glory of which: 
was transferred to others: In ſhort, ſince he made it his endeavour: ras- 


ther to do worthy actions, than to gain an illuſtrious character. 
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T requires no-ſmall degree. of rebellen, to $5 an | Ambor i in a coun- 
I try ſo facetious and ſatyrical as this of Great Britain. "Such. wy one 
raiſes a kind of alarm among his fellow⸗ſubjects, and by pretending 

to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the herd, becomes a mark of publick cenſure, 
and ſometimes a ſtanding object of Raillery and Ridicule. Writing is in- 
deed a provocation to the enyious, and an affront to the ignorant. How 
often do we ſee a perſon, whoſe intentions are viſibly to do good by the 
works which he publiſhes, treated in as ſcurrilous a manner, as if he were 
an enemy to mankind? All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon him, 
publiſh every blot in his life, depend upon hear- ſay to defame him, and 
have recourſe to their own invention, rather than ſuffer him to erect him- 
felf into an Author with impunity. Even thoſe who write on the moſt 
indifferent ſubjects, and are converſant only; in works of taſte, are looked 
npon as men that make a kind of inſult upon ſociety, and ought to be 


humbled as diſturbers of the publick tranquillity. Not only the dull and 


the malicious, which make a formidable party in our Iſland, but the whole 


fraternity of writers riſe up in arms againſt every new intruder into the 


world of fame; and a thouſand to one, before they have done, prove him. 
not only to be a fool, but a knave. .* Succeſsful Authors do what they can 
to exclude a competitor, while the unſucceſsful with as much eagerneſs 
hy in their claim to him as a brother. This natural antipathy to a man 
who breaks his. ranks, and endeavours to ſignalize his parts in the world, 
has very probably hindered many perſons from making their appearance 
in print, who might have enriched our country with better oductions 


in, all kinds than any that are now extant. The truth of it is, the active 
art of mankind, as they do moſt for the good of their contemporaries, 
very Aer gain the e ſhare. In their applauſes | whit men of 
| N 
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ſpeculative endowments, who employ their talents i in writing, as they may 
equally- benefit or amuſe ſucceeding ages, have generally the greateſt 
ſhare in the admiration of poſterity. Both good and bad writers may re- 
ceive great ſatisfaction from the proſpects of futurity; as in after ages the 
former will be remembered and the latter forgotten. 

Among all ſets of Authors, there are none who draw upon themſelves 
more diſpleaſure, than thoſe who deal in political matters, which indeed 
is very often too juſtly incurred; conſidering that ſpirit of rancour and 
virulence, with which works of this nature generally abound. Theſe are 

not only regarded -as Authors, but as partizans, and are ſure to exaſperate 

at leaſt one half of their readers. Other writers offend only the {ſtupid 
or jealous among their countrymen ; but theſe, let their cauſe be neverſa 
5 juſt, muſt expect to irritate a ſypernumerary party of the ſelf. intereſted, pre- 
judiced, and ambitious. They may however comfort themſelves with 
e bes that if mey þ gain any wird Ad. nat from one toes rok 


— a ks. ©. 


" cob er an Author Aicher, as ihe re of 1 au . 
ction. We may obſerve with what pleaſure a work is received by the 
| invidious part of mankind, in which a writer falls ſhort of himfelf, and 
does not anſwer the character which he has acquired by his former pro- 
ductions. It is a fine ſimile in one of Mr. Congreve's prologues, which 
compares a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes all his winnings up- 
on every caſt: ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure to be undone, 
It would be well for all Authors, if, like that Gentleman, they knew when 
to give over, and to deſiſt from any farther purſuits after fame, whilſt 
they are in the full poſſeſſion of it. On the other hand, there is not a 
more melancholy object in the learned world, than a man who has writ- 
ten himſelf down. As the publick is more diſpoſed to cenſure than to 
praiſe, his readers will ridicule him for his laſt works, when they have for- 
got to applaud. thoſe which preceded them. In this caſe, where a man 
has loſt his ſpirit by old age and infirmity, one could wiſh that his friends 
| and relations would keep him from the uſe of pen, ink and paper, if he 
is not to be reclaimed by any other methods. | 
The Author indeed often grows old before the man, eſpecially, if he 
treats on ſubjects of invention, or ſuch as ariſe from reflections upon hu- 
man nature: for in this caſe, neither his own ftrength of mind, nor thoſe 
——— SL parts 
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of fe which are commonly dee ohr Wu . ae} — 
Reiehr materials to be at the Tame time bot ealmig and volunteer 6. 
We find even in the outward dreſs of poetry, that men, who! write 
much without taking breath, very often return to c fame phraſes 
forms of expreſſion, as well as to the fatne manner or thinkibg. AU. 
thörs, Who Have thus drawn off the ſpitit 6f tlleit thoughts, ſhould Th Kitt 


red freſh firength, and by read- 


for ſome time, till their minds have gathe 
ing, reflection and converſation, 101 ir 4 new ſtock of elegancies, feüti⸗ 
ments, and images of Nature. The foil, that is worn with too frequent 
cultiire,” muſt he” fallow for à While, till it has recrüited its exlauſted 
ſalts, and again enriched it ſelf by the ventilations of the air, the Uews- 
of Heaven, and the kindly iufluences of the fun. GIRL IO ee 
For my own part, notwithſtanding this general mulevöſenee toward 
thoſe who communicate their thoughts in print, I cannot but took wi 
a friendly regard on ſuch as do it, provided there is no tendency in their 
writings to vice and prophaneneſs. If the thoughts'of ſuch Aththors Have: 
nothing in them, they at leaft do no harm, and ſhew an Honeſt indüſtry 
and a good intention in the cottipoſer. Tf they teach me any thing I 
did not know before, I cannot but look upon my ſelf as obliged tothe 
writer, 'ahd conſider him as my particular benefactor, if he conveys:to me 
one of the greateſt gifts that i is in the powerof man ro beſtow, an improve- 
ment of my andert nding, an innocent amuſement, or an incentive'ts' 
ſome moral virtue. Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their 
wildom would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, and their experience 'tmiti- 
ſtructive. There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor proper relaxati. 
ons in buſineſs. By theſe aſſiſtances, the retired man lives in the world, if 
not above it; paſſion is compoſed; thought hindered from being barren 
and_the mind from preying upon it ſelf. That eſteem, indeed, which 
18 paid to good writers by their poſterity, ſufficiently ſnews the merit of 
perſons who are thus employed. Who does not now more admire Cz- 
cero as an Author, than as a Conſul of Rome. and does not oftner talk 
of the celebrated writers of our own country, who lived in former ages, 
than of any other particular perſons among their contemporaries and fel- 
low-ſubjeds.. 
When I conſider my ſelf as a Britifþ Free-holder, I am ina particular 
manner pleaſed: with the labours of thoſe who have improved our lan- 
guage with the tranſlation of old Latin and Greek Authors; and by 
that means let us into the knowledge of what paſſed in the famous go- 
vernments of Greece and Rome. We have already moſt of cheir hiſtori- 
ans 
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ans in our own tongue: and what, is till more for the honour of our 
1 55 it has been taught to expreſs with elegance the greateſt cf 
their Poets in each nation. The illiterate among our countrymen, may 
learn to judge from Dryden's Virgil of the moſt perfect epic perfo - 


52 75 550 thoſe parts of Homer, which have already been publiſhed 
give us reaſon to think that the Lliad will appear in Ker 


25 Mr as Aft diſad vantage to that immortal Poem. 

There i is another Author, whom I have long wiſhed to ſee well tranf- 
lated into. En gliſb, as his work is filled with a ſpirit of liberty, and 
more directly 14 A1 to raiſe ſentiments of honour and virtue in his Rea- 

er, than any of the poetical writings of antiquity... I mean the Phar- 
falia of Lucan. This is the only Author of conſideration among the 
Latin Poets, who was not explained for the uſe. of the Dauphin, for a 
very obvious reaſon; becauſe the whole Phar/alia would have been 
no lefs. than a fatyr upon the French form of government. The tranſ- 
lation of this Author is now in the hands of Mr. Rowe, who has alrea- 
dy given the world ſome admirable ſpecimens. of it; and not only kept 
up the fire of the original, but delivered the ſentiments with. Seater 
perſpicuity, and in a finer. turn of phraſe and verſe. | 

As undertakings: of ſo difficult a nature require the gresteſt encou- 
ragements, one cannot but rejoyce to ſee thoſe general 3 
which have been made to them; eſpecially ſince if the two works laſt 
mentioned are not finiſhed by thoſe maſterly hands, which are now. 


employed in them, we may e of ſeeing em ee As * 
thers. 
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8 talent of our aatibeal cothmeree. redounds. more to 1 riches 


\ and proſperity of the publick, than any other act of government, 
it js pity that we do not ſee the ſtate of it marked out in every 
3 particular reign with greater diſtinction and accuracy, than what is uſual 
540% Hiſtorians. We may however obſerve in general, 
that the beſt and wiſeſt of dur Monarchs have not been leſs induſtrious 
to extend their trade, than their dominions; as it manifeſtly turns in a 
much higher ere to the welfare of bang en nk mot. to the glory of 
the Soveraign. HIS 
The firſt of our Wa who a 3s our commerce, and 9 
our navigation to à very great height, was Eduard the Third. This 
victorious Prince, by his many excellent laws for the encouragement of 
trade, enabled his ſubjects to ſupport him in his many glorious Wars up- 
on the continent, and turned the ſcale ſo much in favour of our Eagliſb 
Merchandiſe, that, by a balance of trade taken in his time, the exported 
commodities amounted to two hundred ninety four thouſand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty eight thouſand. : 
Thoſe of his ſucceſſors, under whoſe regulations o our trade flouriſhed 
moſt, were Henry the Seventh; and Queen Elisabeth. As the firſt of 


theſe was for his great wiſdom very often ſtyled" the Engliſh Solomon, he 


followed the example of that wiſe King 1 in nothing more, than by ad- 
vancing the traffick of his people. By this means he reconciled. to him 
the minds of his ſubjects, ſtrengthened himſelf in their afleRions, im- 


proved very much the navigation of the nn and repelied the fre- 
. . ALLEMPIS of his enemies. 
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As for Queen Elizabeth, ſhe had always the trade of her kingdom 
very much at heart, and we may obſerve the effects of it through the 
whole courſe of her reign, in the fove and obedience of her people, as 
well as in the defeats and diſappointments of her enemies. 

It is with great pleafure that we ſes our preſent. Soyeraign applying 
his is thoughts ſo ſucceſsfully to the advancemient of our trafhck, and con- 
ſidering himſelf as the King of a trading Iſland. His Majeſty has already 
gained very conſiderable advantages for his people, and is ſtill employed 
in concerting ſchemes, and forming treaties, for a, and enlarging 
our privileges in the world of commerce. ö 

I ſhall only in this paper take notice of he tteaty cancluded at Madrid 
on the fourteenth of December laſt, 1715; and by comparing it with 

hat concluded at Vrrecht on the ninth of December,” 1713, ſhew- ſeveral 
_ particulars in which the treaty made with his preſent Majeſty is more ad- 
Vantageous to Great-Britain, than that which was made in the laſt Feign "2 
after this'general-obſervation, that it is equally ſurprizing how ſo bad a 
treaty came to be made at the end of a glorious and ſucceſsful war ; and 
how ſo good a one has been obtained in the beginning of a reign diſturbed 
by ſuch inteſtine commotions. But we may, learn fr 70 om hence, that the 
wiſdom of a Soveraign, and the integrity of his Miniſters, are more ne- 
cCeſſary for bringing about works of ſuch conſequence for the publick 
good, than any juncture, of time, or any other the mol fayourable cir- 
* Fumſtance. * 
Vie muſt here premiſe that by the treaty concluded at Madrid in . 
the duties of importation payable upon the manufactures and products of 
Ereat- Britain, amounted upon the eſtabliſhed valuation in the _Spanih 


book of rates, (after the deduction of the Gratia's) in Andaluſia to 
I; per Cent. in Valentia to 5 per Cent. and in Catalonia to about 7 


per Cent. or leſs ; and conſequently upon the whole aforeſaid trade, thoſe 

duties could not exceed 10 per Cent. in a medium. 

Alfter this ſhort account of the tate of our trade with Spain, before 
the treaty of Utrecht under the late Queen, we mult obſerve, that by 

the explanatory articles of this laſt mentioned treaty, the duties of im- 

portation upon the products and manufactures of Greas- Britain were 

augmented i in Andaluſia to 27; per Cent. at a medium. 

But by the late treaty made with his preſent Majeſty at Madrid, the 
ſaid duties are again reduced according to the aforeſaid treaty of 1667: 
and the deduction of the Gratia's is eſtabliſhed as an inviolable law, 
whereas, before, the Gratia's of the farmers particularly were altogether 


precarious, and depended entirely upon courtely, . That 
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che muſt know that when. the King of Sem had laid higher duties upon 
191 Fa UH 255 what the Merchants were able or Ig 1 
comply with, he, uſed to abate a certain part: which induglence, or a- 
a ü an under the name of a Gratia. But when he had farmed 
theſe his, cuſtoms to ſeveral of bis fubjeRs,. the farmers; in order to 
draw more 15 rehandiſe to their reſpective ports, and thereby to increaſe 
their ow e ar. profits, uſed; to make new abatements, or Gratia's, 
to the 00 e endeavouring ſometimes to outyy one ano- 
931 in ſu ences, and by. that Jeans. to get a n een 
of cuſtom 90 e TY hands. - * I 3&1: 80 721 
Hur to proceed : the þ 85 on exportation may be don : ited: to be 
raiſed by, the? ce Funn HOU as much as the aforeſaid; duties of im- 
portation: Whereas, 24 the ty made wich his droben . OP. 
are. reduced to their aer and; ard, ry 
Complaint An deen made, that the 1 Aer AN ſuſpenſiva- 


of, arms. had taken veral New: Euglaud and other Brie ſhips ara | 
ing falt at the Iſland of Tertuga, a very full and juſt report concer 
that affair was laid before Her late Majeſty: ; of which 1 Hall give the 
Reader the following extract: | 
Four Majeſty's. ſuhjects have, Hom the bit ſetflement bÞ: the cont. 
« nent. of America, had a free acceſs, to this Iſland: and have without 
| « interruptions, unleſs in time of war, uſed to take what ſalt they pleaſed 
„there: and we have proofs of that uſage for above 50 Vears, as ears l 
« by certificates of perſons who have been: employed i in that trade. 
« Ir doth not appear, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, that the ; = 
« ever inhabited or ſettled on the ſaid Ifland; nor is it probable they 
-« ever-did, it being either all barren rock, or dry fand, and having no 
4 freſh water or proviſions in it. a 
We take leave to lay before your Majeſty, the conſequence of your 
< Majeſly's ſubjects being prohibited to fetch ſalt at Terruga; which will 
c in part appear from the number of ſhips u uſing that trade, being, as we 
« are informed, one year with another about a hundred ail. 
The ſalt carried from thence to Neu-Euglaud is uſed: chiefly for 
6 curing of fiſh, which is either Cod, Scale-fiſp, or Mackrel : the former 
« of which is the principal branch of the returns made from the conti- 
nent to Great-Britain. by way of Spain, Portugal, and the S, trait, 
« for the woollen and other goods ſent from this kingdom thither. Be- ie 
« ſides ehe the en and Nachres are of ſuch 1 af that 
| 51124 ac the 
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telly {upported by'this fiſt: ſo that if they were not ſupplied there- 
„with from New) Eugland, ' (which they cannot be, if 'your Majeſty's: 
S ſubjetts are prohibited from getting ſalt at Terr 4) they would ce | 
OSable to carry on their Sugar-works. This hath been confirmed. to us | 
by ſeveral;conliderable. planters concerned in thoſe parts. © 
ee Upon the whole, your Majeſty's ſubjeRs having bro oyed an uninter- 
<<, rupted-uſage of gathering falt at Terruga ever ſince t g Mu ſettlethent. 
4 Of the continent as aforeſaid, we humbly ſubmit to ybu \ty the 
« conſequence of preſerving that uſage and right upon d which het To | 
of your Majeſty's plantations ſo much depends. n 
- Notwithilanding it appears from what is Above: written, that our ug; ar- 
Iflands were like to ſuffer conſiderably for Want of 'Fiſh from 5" 
England, no care was taken to have'this matter remedied by the expla- 
natory articles, which were poſtetior to the above- mente report. 
However ia the third article of the treaty made with bis preſent, Ma- | 
jeſty, this buſineſs is fully fettied to our advantage. . 
The Britiſb Merchants having had ſeveral hardſhips put upon them at 
Bilboa, which occaſioned the decay of our trade at that place, the ſaid 
Merchants did make and execute in the year 1700, a treaty of privileges 
with the Magiſtrates and inhabitants of St. Ander, very much to the ad- 
vantage of this kingdom, in order to their removing and ſettling there: 
the effect of which was prevented by the death of King Charles the Se- 
cond of Fpain, and the war Which ſoon after enſued. This matter, it 
ſeems, was flighted or neglected by the managers of the Vrrecht treaty: . 
for, by the fourteenth article of that treaty, there is only 4 liberty given 
to the Britiſn ſubjecte to /ettle and dwell at St. Ander, upon the terms 
of the ninth and thirtieth articles of the treaty of 1667, which are gene- 
ral. But no regard was had to the Peeme e treaty of” privileges | 
in 1700; whereas by the ſecond article of the treaty now made with his 
preſent Majeſty, the forementioned Ty of privileges with St. Ander * 18 
confirmed and ratified. 
Another conſiderable advantage is, that the "Erenth, by the treaty | 
made with his preſent Majeſty, are to pay the ſame duties at the "Dr y- 
Ports, through which they paſs by land- -carriage, as we pay upon impor- 
tation or en by ſea: which was not provided for by the Utrecht 
treaty. 
by the: cedula's -annexed- to the warty of 1667, the valuable privileges 


| of having Judge-conſervators (appointed to make a more ſpeedy and le ſs 
expenſive 


—— 


expenſive dete tion of all controverſies in n e wos fly 
Eſtabliſhed. But by the: fifteenth article of Utrealit that privilege. Was 
effect given up. For it is therein only ſtipulated, That in 4% <A, 105 
nation have that Privilege, we ſhall in like manner enjoy it. e 
fifth article of the treaty now made with his preſent Majeſly by is. ly 1 


f ated, that We ſhall enjoy. all the rights, privileges, franchiſes, exemp- 
tions, and immunities whatſoever, which we enjoyed by virtue of the 


" Royal Cedula's or Ordinances by the treaty of 1667. 80 that hereby the 
Privilege of Judge - conſervators is again confirmed to us. 

As nothing but the reputation of his rac in foreign countries, and 
of his fixed purpoſes to purſue the real p of his kingdoms, could 
bring about treaties of this nature: ſo it is impoſſible to reflect with pa- 
tience on tlie folly and ingratitude of thoſe men, who labour to diſturb 
him in the midſt of theſe his Royal cares, and to mY | his Rr 
rous endeavours Te” IRE: _ of his * DO Lett 
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any thing new upon it. I ſhall, therefore, only conſider trade in this 

paper, as it is abſolutely neceſſary and eſſential to the Fe ſtrength, 

and proſperity of our own nation. 

In the firſt place, as we are an Iſland cdl on all geg with 
convenient ports, and encompaſſed with navigable ſeas, we ſhould be in- 
excuſable, if we did not make theſe bleſſings of providence -and advan- 
tages of nature turn to their proper account. The moſt celebrated mer- 
| chants in the world, and thoſe who make the greateſt figure in antiquity, 
verre ſituated in the little Iſland of Tyre, which, by the prodigious increate 

| of its wealth and ſtrength at ſea, did very much influence the moſt con- 


ſiderable kingdoms and empires on the neighbouring continent, nd gave 
birth 


_ 


EVERAL A hs i written on 4b 1 of. nd; in ge- 
neral; which is indeed ſo copious a ſubject, that as it is impoſſible 


to exhauſt it in a ſhort diſcourſe, ſo it is very difficult to obſerbe 
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Vita to the'Carrbaginians, who-afterwards exceeded all other nations in 
Hayal power. The old Dre was indeed ſeated. on the. continent, from 
Wense the inhabitants, after having been beſieged by the great King of 
rie for the ſpace of thirteen years, withdrew themſelves and their Ef- 


9 


feats into the iſland of Die; where, by the benefit of ſuch a ſituation, a 
Fading people were enabled to hold out for many ages againſt the at- 
Xempts of their enemies, and became the merchants of the world. 
Farther; as an iſland, we are acce ſſible on every fide, and expoſed to 
perpetual invaſions; againſt which it is impoſſible to fortify our ſelves ſuf- 
ficiently, without ſuch a power at ſea, as is not to be kept up, but by a 

people who flouriſh in commerce. To which we muſt add, that our 
inland towns being deſtitute of fortifications, it is our indiſpenſable con- 


cern to preſerve this our naval ſtrength, which is as a general bulwark to 


the Britiſh nation. „ i > CRE part he 
| Beſides; as an ifland, it has not been thought agreeable to the true 
Brit ich policy to make acquilitions upon the continent. In lieu, there- 
fore, of ſuch an inereaſe of dominion, it is our buſineſs to extend to the 
utmoſt our trade and navigation. By this means, we reap the advanta- 
ges of conqueſt, without violence or injuilice; we not only ſtrengthen 
Hur ſelves, but gain the wealth of our neighbours in an honeſt way; and, 
without any act of hollility, lay the ſeveral nations of the world under a 
kind of contribution. | V 
Secondly, Trade is fitted to the Nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profuſion, of commodities of its own growth very conveni- 
ent for other countries, and is naturally deſtitute of many things ſuited 
to the exigencies, ornaments and pleaſures of life, which may be fetched 
from foreign parts. But, that which is more particularly to be remark- 
ed, our Britiſh products are of ſuch kinds and quantities, as can turn the 
balance of trade to our advantage, and enable us to ſell more to foreign- 
ers, than we have occaſion to buy from them. 5 eb | 
Teo this we mult add, that by extending a well-regulated trade, we are 
as great gainers by the commodities of many other countries, as by thoſe 
of our own nation; and by ſupplying foreign markets with the growth 
and manufactures of the moſt diſtant regions, we receive the ſame profit 
from them, as if they were the produce of our own iſland. 3 
- Thirdly, We are not a little obliged to trade, as it has been a great 
means of civilizing our nation, and baniſhing out of it all the remains of 
its antient barbarity. There are many bitter ſayings againſt iſlanders in 
| general, repreſenting them as fierce, treacherous, and inhoſpitable. Thoſe 
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who live on the continent have tuch opportunities of a in 
courſe with men of different religions and languages, and who live, under 
different laws and governments, that they become more kind, bene vo- 
lent, and open-hearted to their fellow- creatures, than thoſe. who are the 
inhabitants of an iſland, that hath not ſuch converfations with. the reſt o 
the ſpecies. Cæſar's obſervation upon our forefathers is very much, to 
our prefent purpoſe; ; who remarks, that thoſe. of them that red upon 
the coaſt, or in ſea· port towns, were much more civilized, than thoſe 
who had their dwellings in the inland country, by reaſon of frequent 
communications, with their neighbours on the continent. 

In the laft place. Trade is abſolutely neceſſary for us, as our country 

is very populous. It employs multitudes of hands both by ſea. and land, 
and furniſhes the pooreſt of our fellow-ſubjeQs with the opportunities of 
gaining an honeſt livelihood. The skilful or induſtrious find their ac- 
count in it: and many, who have no fixed property in the ſoil of our 
country, can make themſelves maſters of as conſiderable eſtates, as thoſe 
who have the greateſt portions of the land en, to them by inheri- 
ene 

ar whit has been often charged upon us by our neighbours has any 
truth! in it, That we are prone to ſedition and delight in change, there is no 
cure more proper for this evil than trade, which thus ſupplies buſineſs 
to the active, and wealth to the indigent. When men are eaſy in their 
circumſtances, they are naturally enemies to innovations: And indeed 
we ſee in the courſe of our Eugliſp hiſtories, many of our popular com- 
motions have taken their riſe from the decay of ſome branch of commerce, 
which created diſcontents among perſons concerned in the manufactures 
of the Kingdom. When men are ſowred with poverty, and unemployed, 
they eaſily give into any proſpect of change, which may better their con- 
dition, and cannot make it much worſe. 

Since therefore it is manifeſt, that the promoting of our trade and com- 
merce is neceſſary and eſſential to our ſecurity and ſtrength, our peace and 
proſperity, it is our particular happineſs to ſee a Monarch on the throne, 
who. is ſenſible of the true intereſt of his Kingdoms, and applies himſelf 

with ſo much ſucceſs to the advancement of our national commerce. 

The Reader may ſee, in my laſt paper, the advantages. which His 

"Majeſty has gained for us in our Spaniſh trade. In this, I ſhall give a ſhort 
account of thoſe procured for us from the Auftrian Low-countries, by: ver- 
tue of the twenty fixth arricle of the barrier treaty made at ee 
the fifteenth of November laſt, | 
This 
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This branch of our trade was regulated by a Tariff, or fee 


the duties pf import and export, in the year 1679, Which was ſu pete 
by another 177 755 1680, that continued till this laſt Tarih 125 


1715 with his prefent Majeſty. As for the two former, thoſe who 18 
Finke Pains of peruling them will find, the T of 1670 laid higher 


W 


in many particulars was more fiVoutable to us than the latter. Now, | 
by the preſent'Ta#F of 1715, theſe duties are fixed and regulated for che 
future by thoſe which were moſt favourable in either of the former 72. 
ige, and all our products and manufactures (one only excepted, 
which I ſhall name by and by) ſettled upon Tater an eaſter foor 
than : >. - to | 5 

Our woollen cloths, being ths moſt profitable branch of our tiade in- 
to theſe countries, have by this means gained a very conſiderable ad van- 
tage. For the Tarif of 1680, having laid higher duties upon the finer 
ſorts, and lower duties on ordinary cloth, than what were ſettled in che 
Tariff of 1670, His Majefty has, by the preſent treaty, reduced the du- 
ties on the finer ſorts to 152 Tariff of 1670, and confirmed the duties on 
ordinary cloth according to the Tariff of 1680. Inſomuch that this pre- 
ſent Tariff of 1215. conſidered, with relation to this valuable part of ur 
trade, reduces the duties at leaſt one ſixth part, ſuppoſing the exportation 
of all forts; to be equal. But as there is always à much greater exporta. 
tion of the ordinary cloth, than of the finer ſorts, the reduction of theſe 
duties becomes ſtill much more conſiderable. 

We muſt farther obſerve, that there had been ſeveral innovations made 
to the detriment of the Engliſb merchant. ſince the 7. arif of 1680 all 
which innovations are now entirely ſet aſide upon every ſpecies of goods, 
except butter, which is here particularly mentioned, becauſe we RO 
be too minute and circumſtantial in accounts of this nature. This article 
however is moderated, and is rated i in proportion to what has been, and 


18 ſtill to be, paid by the Dutch. 
As our commerce with the Netherlands is thus ſettled to the advan- 


tage of our Britiſh merchants, ſo is it much to their ſatisfaction: And if 
his Majeſty, in the ſeveral ſucceeding parts of his reign (which we hope 
may be many years prolonged) ſhould advance our commerce in the ſame 
proportion as he has already done, we may expect to fee it in a more flou- 
riſhing condition, than under any of his Royal anceſtors. He ſeems to 
place his; greatneſs in the riches and proſperity of his people; and what 
may we may not hope from him ina time of quiet and tranquillity? ſince, 
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—\ N TE would lber how.s a1 W e endowed ith the ordinary 
F principles of prudence and humanity, mould deſire to be King of 
= a country; in which 'the eſtabliſhed: 1 5 7 s directly oppolite to 
that which he himſelf profeſſes. Mere it poſlible ſuch Þn one to ac- 
compliſn his deſigns, his own reaſon muſt fell him, there could not be a 
more uneaſy Prince, nor a more unhappy people. But hoch it can en- 
ter into the wiſhes of any private perſons, to be the fübjects of #man, 
whoſe faith obliges him to uſe the moſt effectual means for - extirpating 
their religion, is altogether incomprehenfible, but upon the fu politfen 
that whatever principles they ſeem to adhere to, their intereſt, ambition, 
or revenge, is much more active and predominant in their Ein than 
the love of their country, or of its national worſhip. 
l have never heard of any particular benefit, which either the Prefer. 
der himfelf, or the favourers of his. cauſe, could promiſe. to the Britiſh 
nation from the ſucceſs of his pretenſions; though the evils which would 
_ ariſe from it, are numberleſs and evident. Theſe men content themſelves 
with one general aſſertion, which often appears in their writings, and their 
diſcourſe ;. That the kingdom will never be quiet till he is upon the 
throne. If by this poſition is meant, that thoſe will never be quiet who 
would endeavour to place him there, it may poſſibly have ſome truth 
in it; tho' we hope even theſe will be reduced to their obe- 
dienee by the care of their ſafety, if not by the ſenfe of cheir 
duty. But on the other fide, how ineffectual would this ſtran ge 
expedient be, for — the publick quiet and tranquillity, touts it 
: ever 
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1. for, by way of artzument, we may d ppoſe impo 


des N VAT that/pa Party both et which e eden de 1 


and e el valiant of the kingdom, and which, were the cauſe put to 


a tryal, would undoubtedly appear the moſt numerous, (for I am far from 


thinking all thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Tories, to be fax 
can. We, I fa Ba ſuppoſe theſe men would live 
e 


quiet under a reign which they have hitherto oppoſed; and from which 


they apprehend ſuch a manifeſt deſtruction to their country? Can we ſup- 


poſe our preſent Royal Family, Who are ſo powerful in foreign domi- 
; in their relations and alliances, and ſo univerſally ſupport- 


make vigorous and repeated attempts for the recovery of their right, 


ſhould it ever be grreſted' out of their hands? Can we imagine that our 
Britiſh Clergy would be quiet under a Prince, who is zealous for his 


religion, and obliged by it to ſubvert thoſe. doctrines, which it is their 
duty to defend and propagate? Nay, would any- of thoſe men themſelves, 
who are the champions of this deſperate cauſe, unleſs, ſuch of ther 
are profeſſed Romau-Catholicks;' or diſpoſed to be ſo, live quiet under 


a government which at the beſt would make uſe of all indirect methods. 


in favour of a religion, that is inconſiſtent with our laws and liberties, and 


would impoſe on us ſuch a yoke, as neither we nor our fathers were 


able to bear? All the quier that could be expected from ſuch a reign, 
muſt be the reſult of abſolute power on the one hand, and a deſpicable 
ſlavery on the other: and I believe every reaſonable man will. be of the 
"Roman: hiſtorian's e that a diſturbed WHOA 1s better than a quiet 
rvitude. eee : 
fe There is not ai a greater abſurdity than, to. imagine the quiet of a 
* nation can ariſe from an eftabliſhment, in which the King would- be of 
+ one. communion, and the people of another; eſpecially.when the religion 
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1 01 the Sovereign carries in it the utmoſt malignity to that of the ſubject. 


A any of our Engliſh Monarchs might have hoped to reign quietly under 

ſuch circumſtances, it would have been King Char/es the Second, who 
#1 Was received with all the joy and good- will that are natural to a people, 
newly reſcued from atyranny which had long oppreſſed them in ſeveral 
ſhapes. But this Monarch was too wiſe to-own, himſelf a Roman- Catho- 
lick, even in that juncture of time; or to imagine it practicable for an 
avowed Popiſh Prince to govern a Proteſtant people. His brother tried 
h the , and every one knows the ſucceſs of it. 
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10 Special 8 wa ſagported by fats; 1 fall add 10 thife do- 
Eeftick examples ne re ue inſtancrs out of the Swedyſh hiſtory, 
which may be Tuffietent to ew us, that a Teherfe of goternment is im- 
Prcticable in Which the head does not agree with the body, in that point, 
which is of the greateſt coticern to reaſonable creatures. Juden is the 
only Pröteſtant kingdom in Europe beſides this of Great: Britain, which 
has 'had "the 'misfortune to ſee Popiſh Pr | 
find"chit they behaved themſelves as we did, and as it is natural for men 
to do, upon the fame occfꝭ-t. Their King $i7i/monY having, contrary 
to the inclinations of his people, endeavoured by ſeveral clandeſtine me- 
rhods to promote the Roman Catholick religion . ſubjects, and 
ſhewn ſeveral marks of favour to their Prieſts and Jeſuits, was, after a 
Very mort reign, depoſed” by the States of that kingdom, being repre- 
ſented as one 50 could neicher be held by oaths nof promiſes, and over- 
ruled by the influence of his religion, which diſpenſes with the violati- 
on of the moſt ſacfed engigemetits/thatare oppoſite to its intereſts. The 
States, to ſhew farther their apprehenſions of Popery, and how incom- 
patible they thought the principles of the church of Rome in a Soyereign 
were with thoſe of the reformed religion in his ſubjects, agreed that his 
ſon ſtiould ſucteed to the throne, provided he were brought up a Pro- 
teſtant. This che the father ſèemingly complyed with; but afterwards refu- 
ting” to give him ſuch aàn education, the ſon was likewiſe ſet aſide, and 
for ever excluded from that fucceſſion. The famous Queen Chriſtige 
daughter to the Great'Guftavus, Was ſo ſenſible of :thofe troubles which 
would acerue both to her felf and her people, ſhould ſhe avow the No. 
N religion while ſhe was upon the throne of Sweden; that 
| he not make an open profeſſion of that! faith, till Ihe had -reſigned 
her rown, ahd was actually/upon herjourhey-to- Rome, * 
In hort, if there be any political maxim, which may be depended.up- 7 
on as ſure and infallible, this is One; That it is i impoſlible for a nation o 
be happy, Where! a of the *t66ormed religion are governed by. a 
King that is a Papiſt. ere he indeed only a 8 Rowan-Catholick, 
hae might be a Polhtlity of peace and quiet under ſuch a reign; but. 
if he is ſincere in the principles of his church, he muſt treat- Reretical 
ſubjects as that church directs him, and noms very well, thee J he ien 
to be e when he ceaſes in perfocuror. 4. 1:2! 1 1 
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© Horrendum ftridens, flammilque armata 1 bing, 
Sargones, Harphiæque, et jg tricorparts amber. 
Cum pi. hic fubita rrepidus farmidine Rerum i 
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P 8 © Was * 4 Friday taking a walk in the Park, Iſaw a oder Gen- 
tleman at the ſide of Ro/amond's pond, pulling a handful of oats 
>=. out of his pocket, and with a great deal of Pleaſure, gathering 
the Ducks about him. Upon my comin up to him, who ſhould it be 
but my friend the Fox- hunter, whom T gave ſome accbunt of in my 
twenty ſecond paper! I immediately joined" him, and partook of his di- 
verſion, till he had not an oat left in His pocket. We then made the tour of 
the park together, when after having e entertained me with the deſcription 
of a Decoy: pond that lay near his ſeat in the country, and of a Mectin 
houſe that was going to be re-built 'in a neighbouring market-town, * 
gave me an account of ſome very odd adventures which he had met with 
that morning; and which I ſhall lay together i in a Wert and faithful hi- 
ſtory, as well as my memory will give me leave. 136) wht 
My friend, who has a natural averſion to Fein, wokile: never have 
k come up, had not he been ſubpænaed to it, as he told me, in order to 
ive his teſtimony for one of the rebels, whom he knew to be a very 
fair ſports-man, Having travelled all night, to avoid the inconveniencies of 
Ant and heat, he arrived with his guide, a Nittle after break of day, at 
Chariug- 
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what all his mould maß, a Hatkney-coach chanting to paſs by him, four 
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all the perſons he ſaw in theſe ſtrange habits' were foreigners, and 2 
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- mouches, Punchinello's, and a thqufand other merry dreſſes, by which 
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. Frigkled face, whigh flouriſhed in all the bloom of fifteen, The white- 
155 of the hlly.was blended in it with the bluſh of the roſe. © He mi- 
took it for a very whimſical kind of maſque; but upon a nearer view 
he found that ſhe held her vizard in her hand, and that what he ſaw 
Was only her natural countenance, touched up with the uſual improve- 
eee, oo ha oro mn rare. 
he next Who ſhewed her ſelf was a female Quaker, ſo very pretty, 
that he could not forbear licking his lips, and ſaying to the mob about 
him, It ic ten thouſand pities ſhe is not a church-woman, The Quaker 
was followed by half a dozen Nuns, who filed off one after another up 
Catharine-ftreer, to their reſpective convents in D#ury-kane. 
Ihe Squire obſerving the preciſeneſs of their dreſs, began now to 
imagine after all, that this was a neſt of ſectaries; for he had often heard 
that the town was full of them. He was confirmed in this opinion upon 
ſeeing a Conjurer, whom he gueſſed to be the Holder- forth. However, 
to ſatisfie himſelf he asked a Porter, who ſtood next him, what religion 
theſe people were of? The Porter replied, They are of no religion; it 
i a Maſquerade. Upon that, ſays my friend, I began to ſmoke that they 
were a parcel of mummers; and being himſelf one of the Quorum in his 
own County, could not but wonder that none of the Mzddleſex Juſtices 
took care to lay. ſome. of them by the heels. He was the more provo- 
ked in the ſpirit of Magiſtracy, upon diſcovering two very unſeemly ob- 
jects: the firſt was a Judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman ; 
and the other a big-bellied woman, who upon taking a leap into the coach, 
miſcarried of a cuſhion. What ſtill gave him greater offence was a drunk- 
en Biſhop, who reeled from one ſide of the Court to the other, and was 
very ſweet upon an Indian Queen. But his Worſhip, in the midſt of 
his auſterity, was mollified at the ſight of a very lovely milk- maid, whom 
he began to regard with an eye of mercy, and conceived a particular af- 
fection for her, until he found, to his great amazement, that the ſtan- 
ders- by ſuſpected her to be a Dutcheſs. 7 
I muſt not conclude this narrative without mentioning. one diſaſter 
which happened to my friend on this occaſion. Having for his better 
convenience diſmounted, and mixed among the crowd, he found, upon 
his arrival at the Inn, that he had loſt his purſe and his almanack. 
And though it is no wonder ſuch a trick ſhould be played him by 
ſome of the curious ſpectators, he cannot beat it out of his head, 
but that it was a Cardinal who picked his pocket, and that this Cardi- 
nal was a Presbyterian in diſguiſe. _ e . 
Vor. IV. Uuu Friday, 
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Have | indy _ ant n 8 Eye. upon ka jets 
L by Sir Ric hard Blackmore'; and though I agree with him 
in many bf his excellent obſervations, I cannot hut take that reaſona- 
bie Seed which he himſelf makes uſe of with regard to other writers, 
to diſſant from him in ſome few particulars, In his reflections upon 
works of wit and humour, he obſerues how unequal they are to combat 
vice and folly; and ſeems to think, that the fineſt rallery and ſatyr, 
though directed by theſe generous views, abc claimed one viciou 
man, or made one fool depart from his folly. - | 

This is 'a poſition very hard to be bonwatiind; becanſe;! no e 
knows the number or names of his converts. As for the Tathore .and 
Spettdtors in particular, which are obliged to this ingenious: and uſeful 
Author for the character he has given of them, they were ſo generally 
diſperſed in ſingle ſheets, and have ſinoe been printed in ſo great num- 
bers, that it is to be hoped they have made ſome proſelytes torthe inte- 
reſts, oi not to the practice of wiſdom and rang, a a t 

1 ek not dena this learned: a 8 WP wag Was: ** - 
greateſt propagator of morality in the heathen world, and a martyr for 
the unity of the Godhead, was ſo famous for the exerciſe of this: talent 
among the politeſt pope of antiquity, thatſhs: * che name of (5 Eee) | 
the Doll. 

There are very good effects which: viſibly aroſe: frank the abovermens 
ttoned performances, and others of the like nature; as, in the firſt place, 
they diverted rallery from improper objects, and gave a new turn to ri- 
dicule, which for many years had been exerted on perſons and things -of 
a ſacred and ferrous nature. They endeavoured to make mirth inſtru- 
five, and if they failed in this groat end, they muſt be allowed, at leait 
to have made it innocent. If wit and humour be gin; again to 1 in- 
to 
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to their former licentiouſneſs, they can never hope for * n 
thoſe who "know that ralfery is uſeleſs When it has no monal under it, 
and pernicious when it attacks any thing that is either unblameabte-or 
praiſe-worthy. Fo this we may add, What has been commonly obſerved, 
that it is not difficult to be merry on the fide of vice, as ſerious objects 
are the moſt capable of. ridicule : as the party, which naturally favours 
fuch a mirtit, is the moſt numerous; and as there are the molt ſanding 
jeſts ant patterns for iwitatjon in this kind Of Writing. en unn 
In che next place: ſuch productions of wit and humour, as have a ten· 
deney to expoſe vice and folly, furniſh uſeful diverſions to all kinds of 
Matis The good, or prudent man may, by theſe means, be divertedy 
_ without prejudice toms diſcretion; or morality. Rallery, under ſuch re- 
gulations, unbends the mind from ſerious ſtudies and ſeverer contempla- 
tions, without throwing it off from its proper byals, It carries on the 
fame deſign that is promoted by Authors of a graver turn, and only does 
it in another manner. It alſo awak ens reflection in thoſe who are the 
moſt indifferent in the cauſe of virtue or knowledge, by ſetting before 
them the abſurdity of ſuch practices as are generally unobſerved, by rea- 
ſon of their being common or faſhionable: nay, it ſometimes ache the 
diſſolute and abandoned before they are aware of it; who are often be- 
trayed to laugh at themſelves, and upon reflection find, that they are 
merry ar their own expence. I might farther take notice, that by enter- 
tainments of this Kind, a man may be chearful in ſolitude, and not be 
forced to ſeek for company every time he has a mind to be merry. 
The laſt advantage I ſhall mention from compoſitions of this nature, 
when thus reſtrained, is, that they ſhew wiſdom and virtue are far from 
being inconſiſtent with politeneſs 4 good humour. They make mora- 
 lity appear amiable to people of gay diſpoſitions, and refute the common 
objection againſt religion, which repreſents it as only fit for gloomy and 
melancholy tempers. It was the motto of a Biſhop very eminent for his 
piety and good works in King Charles the Second's reign, Inſervi Dev 
et lætare, Serve God and be cheerful. "Thoſe therefore who ſupply the 
world with ſuch entertainments of mirth- as are inſtructive, or at leaſt 
harmleſs, may be thought to deſerve well of mankind; to which T ſhall 
only add, that they retrieve the honour of polite learning, and anſwer 
thoſe ſower enthuſiaſts who affect ro ſtigmatize the fineſt and moſt elegant 
Authors, both ancient and modern, (which they have never read) as 
dangerous to eee and deſtructive of all ſound and ſaving knowledge. 


Our 
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Our nation are ſuch lovers of mirth and humour, that it is impoſſible: 
neral run, or Tong contifiuatice,” if they are not"atverſifted,” and entivened 


from time to time, with ſubjects and thoughts, accommodated to this 


taſte, which ſo prevails among our count . No-pttiodiett Author, 
who always maintains his gravity, and does not ſometimes ſacrifice to the 
| Graces, muſt expect to keep in vogue for any conſiderable time. Poli- 
tical Speculations in particular, however juſt and important, are of ſo 
dry and auſtere a nature, that they will not go down with the publick 
without frequent ſeaſonings of this kind. The work may be well per- 
formed, but will never take, if it is hot ſet off with proper ſcenes and 
decorations. A mere politician is But a dull companion, and, if he is 
always wiſe, is in great danger of being tireſome or ridiculous. 
Beſides, papers of entertainment are neceſſary to increaſe the number 
of Readers, eſpecially among thoſe of different notions and principles; 
who by this means may be betrayed to give you a fair hearing, and to 
know What you have ro ſay for your ſelf. I might likewiſe ohſeryę 
that in all political wricings there is ſomething that grates upon the mine 
of the moſt candid Reader, in opinions which are not conformable d 
his own way of thinking; and that the harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a 
little ſoftened and ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth and pleafantf. 
Political Speculations do likewiſe furniſh us with ſeveral objects that 


* 


may very innocently be ridiculed, and which are regarded as ſuch by men 


of ſenſe in all parties ; of this Kind are the paſſions of our Stateſwomen, 
and the reaſonings of our Fox-hunters. * © e SIDED WISE, TOI 


> 


. 


A writer who makes Fame the chief end of his endeavours, and would 
be more deſirous of pleaſing than of improving his Readers, might find © 
an inexhauſtible fund of mirth in politicks. Scandal and ſatyr are never- ' 
failing gratifications to the publick. Detraction and obloquy are received 
with as much eagerneſs as wit and humour. Should a writer fingle out 
particular perſons, or point his rallery at any order of men, who by their 
profeflion ought. to be exempt from it; ſhould he ſlander the innocent, 

or ſatyrize the miferable; or ſhould he, even on the proper ſubjects of 
2554 A give the full play to his mirth, without regard to decency and 
820g 
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but muſt be a very ill man, if by ſuch a proceeding he could pleaſe him 
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manners; he might be ſure of pleaſing a great part of his Readers, 
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- Lien Romans was Multos er felices; in which ey wiſhed him 


& i * 


lations of his people on that account, an eminent *Eourt-wit ſaluted him 


in the b birth-day form (4 Multos et Fe licet) which i is recorded as a beauti- 
ful turn of ellen expreſling : a defi re that he might enjoy 4 happy £ 
life of many hundreds of years. This ſalutation cannot be taxed with 


flattery, ſince it was directed, to a Prince, of whom it is faid by a. 
great hiſtorian, It had been happy for Rome, if he had never been born, 
or 7 he had. never died. Had he never been born, Rome would; in alb 

probability, have recovered. irs former liberty: had be never died; it 
1 have been more happy under his zovernment, than it could have 
been in the. poſſeſſion of its ancient freedom. 

Ti is our good fortune that our Soveraign whoſe nativity is centhared: 
on this day, gives us a proſpect, which the Romans wanted under the 
reign of their Auguſtus, of his being ſucceeded by an heir, both ro his 
virtues and his dominions. In the mean time it happens very luckily, 
for the eſtabliſhment of a_new race of Kings upon the Britiſh throne,.. | 
that the lirſt'of this Royal line has alf thoſe high qualifications which are 
neccilary to fix the crown upon his own head, and to tranſmit it to his 
poſterity. We may indeed obſerve, that every ſeries of Kings who have 


kept up the fuccefllon in their refpective families, in ſpite of all preten- 
ſions 
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many happy returns of it. When Au guftics eb the ſecular 
year, Which Was kept but once in a century, And! received the congratu- | 
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t Ape ee Formed againſt them; ha been headed iby Prittces: 
\Farmous for Valo ur and wifdon. need only menzion the Hames of . 
liam the Conqueror, Henry t The Second, Fay ne Fourth, Ear the 
Fourth, and fare the Seventh. As for King James the Firſt, the 


Founder of the Sr race, had he been ad well turned for the camp 


asche cabinet, and not confined all his views to the eace and tran ilhty 
of his on reign, his fon had not been involved in 1 uch fatal troub es and 
confuſions. 11 eie e et on vi 2 2. 
Were an honeſt Briton to widk for a Soveraign, who in the preſent f. 
tuation of affairs would be moſt capable of: advancing” our- national hap- 
pineſs, what could he deſire more fan a Prince mature in wiſdom and 
experience; renowned for H vfb ur and refaturion; fucceſtfül and for- 
tunate in his undertakings; zealous for the reformed religion; related or 


allied td! all the moſt confiderable Proteſtant powers of Europe; and bleſ- 


ſed with a numerous Iſſue! A failure in any one of theſe particulars has 


been the cadſe öf imfinfte catamtries to the Brirjh nation; but when they 
all thus happily concur in the fame perſon, tb 


1ey are as much as can be 

ſuggeſted, even by our wiſhes, for making us a happy people, - fo * as 

the qualifications: of a Monarch can contribute to it. 5A. 
1 thall not attempt a character of his preſent Majeſty, having rar 

a ect sketch of it in my Hern paper; but ſhall chuſe fl 

ther to obſerve that cruel treatment which this excellent Prince has met 

with from the tongues and pens of ſome of his difaffected ſubjects. The 


| baſeneſs, ingratitude, | and. Wulfen of which Practice wil appear to us, 


if we eonſider, | 
Firſt, that it refletts bighly u upon the good - ſenſe of the Britiſh nation, 
who do not know how 6 ſet 'a juſt value upon a Prince, whoſe virtues 
have gained him the univerſal N ox of foreign countries. Thoſe Poten- 
rates. who, as ſome may ſuppoſe, do not wiſh well to his affairs, have 
ſhewn the greateſt reſpect to His p erſonal character, and teſtified their 
readineſs to enter into ſuch friendſhips and alliances as may be advanta- 
geous to his people. The northern Kings ſolicite him with impatience 
ro come among them, as the only perſon capable of ſettling the ſeveral 
cliirhs and pretenſions, which have produced ſuch. unſpeakable calamities 
in that part of the world. Two of the. moſt remote and formidable 
powers of Europe have entertained thoughts of ſubmitting their diſpures 
to his arbitration. Every one knows his ancient ſubjects had ſuch a long 
experience of his ſoveraign virtues, that at his departure from them his 
mw people were in tears; which were anſwered with all thoſe ſenti- 
ments 
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ments of hitmatiity;. thatiatiſe in the heart of a good prince n iſo moving 
an occaſion. What afigure therefbre muſt we make among mankind, if 
we are the only people of Europe who derogate from his merit, that may 
be made happy by it! and, if ina kingdom Which is grown glorious by 
the reputation of ſuch 4Boveraign,' there „ ene who would en; 
deavour to leſſen and un Sit. Fr 

In the next place; uch a treatment From any part of-our: N 
jects, is by no means anſwerable-to what we receive from his Majeſty. 
His love and regard for our conſtitution is ſo remarkable, that, as we 
are told by thoſe whoſe office it is to lay the buſineſs of the nation before 
Him, it is his firſt queſtion, upon any matter of the leaſt doubt or e 
ty, whether it be in every point according to the laws of the land? 

is eaſy of acceſs to thoſe who deſire it, and is ſo. r in his = 3 5 
and condeſcenſion on ſuch occaſions, that none of his ſubjects retire from 
his preſence without. the greateſt idea of his wiſdom and gegdneſs. His 
continued application to ſuch puhlick affairs as may conduce to the bene 
fit of his Kingdoms, diverts him from thoſe pleaſures and entertainments 
which may > indulged by perſons in a lower: ſtation, and are purſued: 
with eagerneſs by Princes who have not the care of the publick-fo much 
at heart Thee leaſt return, which ae can make to ſuch a Soveraign, (is 
rhat tribute whicty is al ways paid by honeſt men, and is always acceptable 
toꝛ grant: minds, the ꝓrsiſe and apprphatign that are dye to a airwens and 
noble character... Common degengy, forbids opprobriohs la „even 
co a bad Fringe; and cmm juſtice will exact from us, towards a got 
Prince, thbe ame benevolence ant humanity with which he treats his ſub- 
jects. Thoſe vhů⁰ are influenced by duty; and: gratitude, will TR much 
higher: in all therexpreſiions:of affection and reſpect, and think they can 
never do too much to advance the Slory of. rein. who takes ſo 
much pains to advance their Rappineſs. 

When we haye a King, Who has gained the: reputation. of the moſt un 
blemiſhed probity and: honour, and has been famed, through 3 whole 
courſe of his life, | for an inviolable adherence to his,pramiſes, we .may 
acquieſce (after his many ſolemn Declarations) in, all thoſe meaſures 
which it is imꝑoſſible fer us to judge rightly of, unleſs. we were let into 
ſuch ſchemes of caunil and intelligence as produce them; and therefore 
we ſhould rather turn our thoughts npon the reaſonableneſs of bis pr 1255 
ceedings, than buſy gur ſelves to form objections againſt them. 
conſideration of his Majeſty's character thauld at all times ſuppreſs. ohr 


cenfure of his conduct: and ſince we have never yet ſeen, or heard of 
any: 
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were railing 1 in other parts, oe "whe! town. 


4 D. 
w y flſe Pros 14 nnen jaſtice-40.th 
- governs himſelf by his uſual rules of wee and. our, until we 
Alcover ſomething to the contrarn .. 

Theſe conſiderations ought to reconcile to his Majeſty the. hearts and 
| rongues of all his people dbſtinate, irreck 
' mable, profeſſed enemies to our preſent,eſtabliſhmens, we-mult expe 
"their-calumnies will not only continue, but rife againſt him in proportion 
as he purſues ſuch meaſures as are likely to prove , 1 at 
to Wente Ne nennen 673-100 U ib uo 109 416650 
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— Quoſtibn'n not but al of n my W will hs very well ple ſedito 

hear, that my friend the fox- hunter, of whoſe arrival in town Igive 
"- notice in my forty fourth paper, is become a convert to the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, and a good ſubje& to King George. The motives to his 
converſion ſhall be the ſubject of this paper, as they may be of uſe to o- 
ther perſons who labour under thoſe prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, which 
hung ſo long upon the mind of my worthy friend. Theſe I had an op- 
portunity of learning the other day, when, at his requeſt, we 008 - A 
ramble together to ſee the curioſities of this great town. 

The firſt circumſtance, as he ingenuouſly confeſſed to me {while we 
were in the coach together) which helped to diſabuſe him, was ſeeing 
King Charles I. on horſeback, at Charing-Croſ5; for he was fure that 
Prince could never have kept his ſeat there, had the ſtories been true he 
had heard in the country, that forty one was come about again. 
He owned to me that he looked with horror'on the new Church that 


is half built in the Strand, as taking it at firſt ſight to be half demoliſhed: 


But upon enquiring of the workmen, was agreeably ſurprized to find, that 
Inſtead of pulling it down, they were building it up; and that OR: more 
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dau 66d W W.. which Lode no ** 
+»ſhar@-in my friends converſion. Since his coming to town, he chanced 
to look into the Church of St. Paul, about the middle of ſer mon- time, 
: where having firſt examined the dome, to ſee if it ſtood ſafe, (for the 
crew - plot till ran in his head) he obſerved, that the Lord- mayor, Alder- 
men, andicity-ſword were a part of the congregation. This ſight had 
the more weight with him, as by 0 luck not above two. * that vene- 
nabe body were fallen a- ſleep. En 
This Kifcourſe held us till we came to the. eee for our firſt viſit 
was to the Lions. My friend, who had a great deal of talk with their keeper, 
enquired very much after their health, and whether none of them had fallen 
| — upon the taking of Perth, and the flight of the Pretender? and hear- 


ing they were neyer better in their lives, I found he was extreamly 


- ſtartled: for he had learned from his cradle, that the Lions in the to- 
wer were the beſt judges of the title of our Britiſh Kings, and always 
ſympathized with our ſoveraigns. 
Ak er having here ſatiated our curioſity, we repaired to the Monument, 
where my fellow-traveller, being a well-breathed man, mounted the aſcent 
vith much ſpeed and activity. I was forced to halt ſo often in this per- 


dicular nds that, upon my joining him on the top of the pillar, I 
Gi 1 he had counted all the ſteeples and towers which were diſcernble 


from this advantageous ſituation, and was endeavouring to compute the 
number of acres they ſtood upon. We were both of us very well pleaſed with 
_- this: part of the proſpect; but found he caſt an evil eye upon ſeveral 


FL ware-houſes, and other buildings, that looked like barns, and ſeemed ca- 


pable of receiving great multitudes of people. His heart miſgave him 
that theſe were ſo many meeting: houſes, but, upon communicating bis 
5 ſuſpicions to me, I ſoon made him eaſy in this particular. 

We then turned our eyes upon the river, which gave. me an occaſion 
4 to inſpire him with ſome favourable thoughts of trade and merchandiſe, 
that had filled the Thames with ſuch crow ds of ſhips, and covered the 


ſhore with ſuch ſwarms of people. 


We deſcended very leiſurely, my friend being careful to count the 
ſteps, which he regiſtred in a blank leaf of his new almanack. Upon our 


coming to the bottom, obſerving an Engliſb inſcription upon the baſis, 
he read it over ſeveral times, and told me he could ſcarce believe his own 


6 eyes, for that he had often heard from an old Attorney, who lived near him 


in the country, that it was the Presbyterians who burned down the City ; 


whereas, ſays he, this pillar poſitively affirms in-ſo many words, that 2% 
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brug of bir ant itus ety was begun and carried om dy thectraachery. 
and malie of the popiſh fakkion, in 04aer to the carmyiag un their! horrid. 
Ploi for extirpating ib Protefiant religion, and: 014\\Englith'ltherty; =_— 
Introducing popery un fevery, This Noon, which he looked upon to 
be more authentiek, than if it had ey in print, found, made 4 very 
Sreat 1 oh pH Him. r n nei ym EH , 
We now tobk cbaeh abe 4he wats thecbMCoP us way for the Rays! 
Exchange, though I found he did not much care to venture himſelf ia - 
to the throng of that place; for he told me he had heard they were, general - 
bk ſpeaking, Repablicans, and was afraid of having his pocket picked a- 
mongft them. But he ſoon conceived a hetter opinion of them, when. 
Fo ſpied the ſtatue of King Charles H. ſtanding up in the middle of the 
crowd, and moſt of the Kings in Bater's:chronicle: ranged in order over 
their heads; from whence he very juſtly concluded, that an antimonar- 
chical aſſembly eould never chuſe ſuch a place to meet in once a day. 
To continue this good diſpoſition in my friend, after a fhort ſtay at 
' Frocks Marker, we drove away directly for the Meuſt, where he was 
not a little edified with the ſight of thoſe fine ſets of horſes which have 
been brought over from Hanover, and with the cafe that is taken of them. 
He made many good remarks upon this occaſion, and was ſo — with 
bis company, that I had much ado to get him out of the ſtable. _ 
In our progreſs to St. James's Part (for that was the end of qu — 
ney) he took notice, with great ſatisfaction, that, contrary to his intel- 
ligence in the country, the thops were all open and full of bulineſs ; that 
the ſoldiers walked civilly in the ſtreets; that Clergymen, inſtead of be- 
ing affronted, had generally the wall given them; and that he had heard 
the bells ring to prayers from morning to eos ſome part Mabe 
town or another. 
As lie was full of theſe honeſt reflections, it happened very luckily for 
us that one of the 'King's/coaches paſſed by with with the three young 
Princeſſes in it, whom by an accidental ſtop we had an opportunitꝶ; of 
ſurveying for ſome time: my friend was ravithed- with the beauty, inno- 
cence, and fweetneſs, that appeared in all their faces. He declared ſe- 
veral times that they were the finelt children he had ever ſeen in all his 
life; and aſſured me that, before this ſight, if any one had told him it had 
been poſſible for three ſuch pretty children to have 70 born ant 1 
England, he ſhould never have believed them. 
We were now walking together in the park, and as it is > inal for men 
who are naturally warm and n to be HINTS: with dhe e 
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luſtr of good. nature when they are once ſweetned: he owned to me ves 
ry frankly," her had been much impoſed upon hy thoſe falſe accounts: of. 
ckings he had heard in the country: and that he would make: it his buſi· 
neſs, upon his return thither, to ſet his neighhours r ight, | and give them 
more juſt notion of the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
What confirm d my friend in this excellent temper of mind, and gave 
Dim an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, was a meſſage, he received, as we were 
walking together, from the priſoner, for whom he had given his teſti. 
mony in his late tryal. This perſon having been condemned for his part 
in the late rebellion, ſent him word that his Majeſty had been graciouſly 
pleaſed. to reprieve him, with ſeveral of his friends, in order, as it was 
thought, to give them their lives; and that he hoped before he went out 
of town they ſhould have a cheerful meeting, and drink health and pro- 
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Tw tamen, ft babes aliquam ſperm de Republica, ſive deſperas ; ea 
Para, meattare, cugia, que eſſe in eo cive ac vino debent, 
qui ſti Rempublicam affliftam et oppreſſam miſeris tem bo- 

ribus ac perditis moribus in veterem dignitatem ac liber- 
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HE condition of a Miniſter of ſtate is only ſuited to perſons, 
Who, out of a love to their King and country, deſire rather to be 
uſeful to the publick, than eaſy to themſelves. When a man is 

poſted in ſuch a ſtation, Whatever his behaviour may be, he is ſure, beſide 
the natural fatigue and trouble of it, to incur the envy of ſome, and the diſ- 
pleaſure of others; as he will have many rivals, whoſe ambition he can- 
not fatisfy, and many dependents whoſe wants he cannot provide for. 
Theſe are misfortunes inſeparable from ſuch publick employments in all 
countries; but there are ſeveral others which hang upon this condition of 
life in our Brit iſi — than any other ſoveraiguty in Europe 
XXX 2 As 
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into two oppolite parties, whom it is imp offible 76 pherte ut ebe faite time. 
4 notions of the Ne good, with relation Both td ourſelves and 
oreigners, are of ſo, different a nature, that thi ofe meafures Which are ex- 
rolled by one. half of, the Kingdom, are naturally deery ede by! the other. 
Beſides, that in 4 Brrriſh adminiſtration, many” gers 6f ge government ure 
abſolutely necetlery, in which one ofthe" parties mut bet füvoured and 
Hbliged, in oppoſition to their anta; wal 80 that the moſt perfect 
adminiſtration, anducted by the moſt | conſammate Wiſdom and probi- 


ty, muſt unayoidably produce, Fg itiolli, entity and defatnation; from 


wildes who, are ma e happy bY it” 34990-4802 1936 at n fy 
. Farther, it is pecultarly ſerved 22 our nation, that almoſt every man 
in it is a politician, and ach a ſcheme of his own; which” he thinks pre- 
le to that of any other, perſon. Whether this may proceed from 
that ſpirit of liberty, which, reigns. among ns, or from thoſe great num- 
bers of all ranks and conditions, who from time to time are concerned 


in the Britiſh, legiſlature, and by that mEins are let into the bulineſs of 


the nation, I ſhall, not take upon me to determine. But for this reaſon 
it is certain, that a HBritiſß Miniftry muſt expect to meet with many cen- 
ſurers, even in their own party, and ought to be ſatisfied, if, allowing 


to every particular man that his private ſcheme is wiſeſt, they can per- 


ſwade him that next to his own Plan that of the \Foyerhitiient 18 the moſt 
eligible. 
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Refides, we have a bet of very honeſt 10 well meint Gendlemen i in 


England, not to be met with in other countries, who take it for granted 


RS 


they can never be in the wrong, ſo long as they oppoſe Miniſters of ſtate. 


Thoſe, whom they have admired through the whole courſe of their lives 


for their honour and integrity, though they {till perſiſt to act in their for- 


mer character, and change nothing but their ſtations, appear to them in 
a diſadvantageous light, as ſoon as they are placed upon ſtate- eminences. 


Many of theſe Gentlemen have been uſed to think there is a kind of 


flavery in concurring with the meaſures of great men, and that the 
good of the country is inconſiſtent with the inclinations of the Court: 


by the ſtrength of theſe prejudices, they are apt to fancy a man loſes his 
honeſty, from the very moment that he is made the moſt capable of be- 


ing uſeful to the publick; and will not conſider that it is rern Abit 
as honourable to aſſiſt a good Miniſter, as to oppoſe a bad one. 
In the laſt place, we may obſerve, that there are greater numbers af per- | 
ſons who ſollicit for places, and perhaps are fit for them; in our '0wn 
country, 
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iequnttyy than in any other. Io which we muſt add, That, by the fa- 
ure of Hur conſtitutjon, it is, in che powef of more partieller perfohs 
im this kingdom, thann any other, to diſtreſs the government whehthey 
are diſobliged. A Zrizz/h Minilter muſt therefore expect to ſee many 
of thoſe friends and dependants fall off from him, whom he cannot gra- 
»tify in their demands upon him ; ſince, to uſe the phraſe of a late Stateſ- 
mund ho knew very Well hom to form a party, The poſture ir nel lathe 
„ ²— ẽẽ ] ͤè 19201oFde 
pon the whole: The condition of a Britzh Miniſter labours Under 
ſo many difficulties, that we find in almoſt every reign ſince the conqueſt, 
the chief Miniſters have been new men, or ſuch as have raiſed themſelves 
to the greateſt poſts in the goyernment, from the'ſtate of private Gentle- 
men. Several of them neither roſe from any conſpicuous family, nor 
left any behind them, being of that claſs of eminent perſons, whom Sir 
Francis Bacon ſpeaks of, who, like Comets or blazing ſtars, drau/ upon 
them the whole attention of the age in which they appear, though no 
body knows, whence, they came, nor where they are loft; Perſons-of He- 
reditary wealth and title have not been over-forward to engage in ſo 
great a ſcene ot cares and perplexities, nor to run all the riſques of ſo 
dangerous a ſituation. Nay, many whoſe greatneſs and fortune were not 
made to their hands, and had ſufficient qualifications and opportunities 
of riſing to theſe high poſts of truſt and honour, have been deterred from 
ſuch purſuits by the difficulties that attend them, and choſe rather to be 
eaſie than powerful; or, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to be carried in the 
,, DIE: SAT) 9198 
As the condition of a Miniſter of State in general is ſubject to many 
burthens and vexations; and as that of. a Britiſh Miniſter in particular 
is involved in ſeveral hazards and difficulties peculiar to our own coun- 
try: ſo is this high ſtation expoſed more than ordinary to ſuch inconveni- 
encies in the preſent juncture of affairs; firſt, as it is the beginning of a 
new eſtabliſhment among us; and fecondly, as this eſtabliſhment hath 
been diſturbed by a dangerous rebellioe . 
If we look back into our Eugliſb hiſtory, we ſhall always find the firſt 
Monarch of a new line received with the greateſt oppoſition, and recon- 
ciling to himſelf by degrees the duty and affection of his: people. 'Fhe 
government, on ſuch occaſions, is always ſhaken before it ſettles. The 
inveteracy of the peoples prejudices, and the artifices of domeſtick ene- 
mies, , compelled their rulers to make uſe of all means for reducing them 
to their allegiance, which perhaps, after all, was brought about rather by 
COT — — — — time 


* 


time that by policy, When commotions and diſturbances are of an ex- 
traordinary and unuſual nature, the p- proceedings 
be ſo too. The remedy mult be ſnired to the evil, and I know no jun- 
cture more difficult to a Miniſter of State, than ſuch-as. reg 
mon methods to be made uſe of; when at the ſame time no other can be 5 
made uſe of, than what are preſeribed by the kno | 
conſtitution. Several meaſures. may be abſolutely; neceſſary in ſuch 
a juncture, which may be repreſented as hard and ſevere, and would 
not be oper in a time of publick peace and tranquillity; In this caſe 
Virgil's excuſe, which he puts in the mouth of a fictitious. Sovereign up- 

| : a 1 cog of. A* f hath the utmoſt force of reaſon and' N 
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In the next place: As this aablitinicar bas been diſtürbed by. "ih i 
gerous rebellion the Miniſtry has been involved in many additional and 
ſupernumerary difficulties. It is a common remark, that Engliſh. Mini- 
ſters never fare ſo well as in a time of war with a foreign power, which 
diverts the private feuds and animoſities of the nation, and turns their 
efforts upon the common enemy. As a foreign war is favourable. to a2 
Miniſtry, a Rebellion is no leſs dangerous; if it ſucceeds, they are the 
firſt perſons who muſt fall a facrifice to it; if it is defeated, they naturally 
become odious to all the ſeeret favourers and abettors of it. Every me- 
thod they make uſe of for preventing or ſuppreſſing it, and for deterring 
others from the like practices for the future, muſt be unacceptable boy 

diſpleaſing to the friends, relations and accomplices of the gvilty. In cafes. 
where it is thought neceſſary to make examples, it is the humour of the. 
- multitude to forget the crime and remember the puniſhment. Howe- 
ver, we have already ſeen, and. {till hope to ſee, ſo many Inſtances of 
mercy in his Majeſty's government, that our chief Miniſters have more 
to fear from the mur murs of their too e friends, than from the re- 


proaches of their enemies, 
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_ 7 Etterday was ;fort apart as a day Fu publick + Thankiiying te" the | 
nete extraordinary ſucceſſes, which have ſecured to us every thing 

chat can be eſteemed, and delivered us from every thing that can 
| be apprahended, by a Proteſtant and a free people. I cannot Fj obſerye, 
on this occaſion, the natural tendency in ſuch a patignal d levotion, to 
inſpire men with ſentiments of religious gratitude, an ane to yell their 
hearts with inward tranſports of joy and exultation. ; 
- When inſt inſtances. of divine favour are great in themſelves, when they 

are freſh upon the memory, when they are peculiar to a certain country, 
and: commemorated by them in large and ſolemn aſſemblies; a man muſt- 
be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whoſe heart doth not burn with- 
in him in the midſt of that praiſe and adoration, which ariſes at the ſame. 
hour in all the different Nat of the nation, and from the many thouſands 
of the people. 

It is impoſſible to read of e ard Nato! acts of worſhip, ; 

thout being warmed with the deſcription, and feeling ſome degrec of 

wh divine Enthuſiaſm, which ſpreads ir ſelf among a joyful and religious 
multitude. A part of that exuberant deyotion, with which the whole 
aſſembly raiſed and animated one another, catches a reader at the great- 
eſt diſtance of time, and makes him a kind of ſharer in it. | 

Among all the publick ſolemnities of this nature, there is none in bi 7 
ſtory ſo glorious as that under the reign of King Solomon, at the dedicati- 
on of the Temple. Beſides the great Officers of State, and the Inhabi- 
tants of Jeruſalem, all the Elders and heads of tribes, with the whole 
body of the people ranged under them, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, were ſummoned to aſſiſt in it. We may gueſs at the prodigious 
number of this aſſembly from the facrifice on which they feaſted, conſiſt- 


ing 0 gl. a hundred and twenty thouſand ſheep, and two hundred and twenty 
heca- 
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hecatombs of oe n. When this vaſt congregation” was formed into 
regular proceſſion to attend the Ark of the Covenant, the King marched 
at tlie head of his people, with Hymns and Dances, to the new: Temple, 
which he had erected for its reception. Joſepbus tells us; that the Lö- 
viter ſprinkled: the way as they paſſed with the blood of Saoriſices and 
burned the holy Incenſe in ſuch quantities as refreſhed the whole multi- 
tude with its odours, and filled all the region about them with perfume. 
When the Ark was depoſited under the wings of the Cherubims in the 
holy place, the great conſort of praiſe began. It was enlivened with a 
hundred and twenty trumpets, aſſiſted with a proportionable number of 
other kinds of muſical inſtruments, and accompanied with innumerable 
voices of all the fingers of Hael, who were inſtructed and ſet apart to 
religious performances of this kind. As this mighty Chorus was extol- 
ling their Maker, and exciting the whole nation thus aſſembled tothe 
praiſe of his never ceaſing googdnefs and mercy, the Shetinab deſcended: 
or to tell it in the more emphatical words of Holy Writ, Ir came to paſs, 
as the trumpets and ſingers were as one, to male one found to be heard in 
praiſing. and thanking the Lord, and uben they lift ap their" voicæ with 
the Trumpets and Cymbals,” and Infiruments of muſick, and praiſed the 
Lord, ſaying, For he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever; that then 
the' houſe was filled with a cloud. The Prieſts themſelves, not able to 
bear the awfulneſs of the appearance, retired into the court of the Tem- 
ple, where the King being placed upon a brazen ſcaffold, ſo as to be ſeen 
by the whole multitude, bleſſed the congregation of 1/72e4; and afterwards, 
ſpreading forth his hands to Heaven, offered up that divine prayer which 
is twice recorded. at length in Scripture, and has always heen looked up- 
on as a compoſition fit to have proceeded from the wiſeſt of men. He 
had no ſooner finiſhed his prayer, when a flaſh of fire fell from Heaven 
and burned up the Sacrifice which lay ready upon the Altar. The peo- 
ple, whoſe: hearts were gradually moved by the ſolemnity of the whole 
proceeding, having been exalted by the religious ſtrains of muſick, and 
awed by the appearance of that glory which filled the Temple, ſeeing now 
the miraculous conſumption of the Sacrifice, and obſerving the piety of 
x their King, who lay proſtrate before his Maker, bowed them ſelves with 
their faces to the ground upon the pavement, and worſhipped end praiſed 
the Lord, ſaymg, For he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever. 
What happineſs might not ſuch a kingdom promiſe to- itſelf, where 
the ſame elevated ſpirit of religion ran through the Prince; the Prieſts; 
and the People! But I ſhall quit this head, co obſerve-that ſuch an undom- 
. mon 
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mon fer vour of devotion : ſhewed itfelf among our own countrymen, and 
in che perſons of three Princes, who were the greateſt conquerors in 
our Eigliſb hiſtory. Theſe are Edward the Third, his ſon the Blacé 
Prince; and Henry the Fifth. As for the firſt, we are told that, before the 
famous battel of Creſhy. he ſpent the greatelt part of the night in prayer, and 
in the morning received the ſacrament with his ſon, the chief of his Of- 
ficers, and Nobility. The night of that glorious day was no leſs piouſly 
ati d by the orders, which he gave out to his army, that they 
ſhould forbear all inſulting of their enemies, or boaſting of their own 
valour, and employ their time in returning thanks to the Great Giver 
of the victory. The Blact Prince, before the battel of Poictiere, de- 
clared, that his Whole confidence was in the Divine aſſiſtance ; and after 
that great victory, behaved himſelf in all particulars like a truly chriſtian 
conqueror. Eight days ſucceſlively were appointed by his father in Exg- 
land, for a ſolemn and publick thankſgiving; and when the young Prince 
returned in triumph with a King of Frauce as his priſoner, the pomp 
of the day conſiſted chiefly in extraordinary proceſſions, and acis of de- 
votion. The behaviour of the Black. Prince, after a battel in Spain, 
whereby he reſtored the King of Caſtile to his dominions, was no leſs re- 
markable. When that King, tranſported with his ſucceſs, flung himſelf 
upon his knees to thank him, the generous Prince ran to him, and, tak- 
ing him by the hand, told him it was not he who could lay any claim to 
his gratitude, but deſired they might go to the Altar Wonne dl Jointly 
return their thanks to whom only it was due. 
Henry the Fifth, (who at the beginning of his reign, made a publick 
prayer in the preſence of his Lords and Commons, that he might be cut 
off by an immediate death, if Providence foreſaw he would not prove a 
juſt and good Governor, and promote the welfare of his people) mani- 
feſtly derived his courage from his piety, and was ſcrupuloutly careful 
not to aſcribe the ſuccels of it to himſelf,  When'he came within ſight 
of that prodigious army, which offered him battel at Agincourt, he or- 
dered all his cavalry to diſmount, and with the reſt of his ferces, to im- 
plore upon their knees a blefling on their undertaking. In a noble 
fpeech, which he made to his ſoldiers immediately before the firſt onſet, 
he took notice of a very remarkable circumſtance, namely, that this very 
day of battel was the day appointed in his own kingdom, to offer up 
publick de votions for the proſperity of his arms, and therefore bid them 
not doubt of victory, ſinee at the ſame time that they were fighting in 
the field, all the people of England were lifting up their hands to heaven 
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for their ſucoeſs. Upon the cloſe of that memorable day, in mh th 
King had performed wonders with his own hand, he ordered the hundred 
and 3 fifteenth Pſalm to be repeated in the midſt of his victorious army, 
and at the words, Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name be the 
praiſe, he himſelf, with his whole hoſt, fell to the earth upon their mom 
r to Omnipotence the whole glory of ſo great an action. 

T ſhall conelude this paper with a reflection, . which, naturally. nile out 
of it. As there is nothing more beautiful in the ſight of God and man, 
than a King and his people concurring in ſuch extraordinary acts of de- 
votion, one cannot ſuppoſe a greater contradiction and abſurdity in a go- 
vernment, than where the King is of one religion and the people of ano-— 
ther. What harmony or correſpondence can be expected between E 
Soveraign and his ſubjects, when they cannot join together in the moſt 
joyful, the moſt ſolemn, and moſt laudable action of reaſonable creatures; 
in a word, where the Prince conſiders his people as dance and the | 
tr th Jook nn Wale Prince as an 1dolater ! 8 
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HEN Mabomer had for many years e to propagate 

his impoſture among his fellow- citizens, and, inſtead of gaining 
any number of proſelytes, found his ambition fruſtrated, and his 
notions ridiculed; he forbad his followers the uſe of argument and diſ- 
putation in the advancing of his doctrines, and to rely only upon the ſci- 
meter for their ſucceſs. Chriſtianity, he obſerved, had made its way by 
reaſon and miracles, but he. — it was his debgh to fave. ad 
he 
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the ſword. From that time he began to knock down his fellow«citizens 
with a great deal of zeal, to plunder caravans with a moſt exemplary 


ſanctity, aa to fill all Arabia witty an eee wedly of TY and 


bloodſhed. 48 
The enemies of our happy eſtabliſhment ſoo at preſent to. copy. out 


the piety of this ſeditious Prophet, and to have recourſe to his laudable 
method of elth-law,” when they find all other means of enforcing the ab- 


ſurdity of their opinions to be ineffectual. It was uſual among the ancient 


Romans, for thoſe, who had ſaved the life of a citizen, to be dreſſed in 
an oaken garland ; but among us, This has been a mark of ſuch well- 
intentioned perſons, as would betray their country, if they were able, and 
beat out the brains of their fellow- ſubjects. Nay, the leaders of this poor 
unthinking rabble, to ſhew their wit, have lately decked them out of 
their kitchen-gardens in a moſt inſipid pun, very well ſuited to the capa- 
city of ſuch followers. 

This manner of proceeding has had an effect quite contrary to the in- 


tention of theſe ingenious demagogues: for by ſetting ſuch an unfortu- 
nate mark on their followers, they have expoſed them to innumerable 


drubs and contuſions. They have been cudgelled moſt unmercifully in 
every part of London and Weſiminſter; and over all the nation have a- 


vowed their principles, to the unſpeakable damage of their bones. In 


ſhort, if we may believe our accounts both from town and country, the 
noſes and ears of the party are very much diminiſhed, ſince they have 


appeared under this unhappy diſtinction. 
The truth of it is, there is ſuch an unaccountable frenzy and licenti- 


ouſneſs ſpread through the baſeſt of the people, of all parties and deno- 
minations, that if their skirmiſhes did not proceed to too great an extre- 
mity, one would not be forry to ſee them beſtowing ſo liberally, upon 
one another, a chaſtiſement which they ſo richly deſerve. Their thumps 
and bruiſes might turn to account, and ſave the government a great deal 
of trouble, if they could beat each other into good manners. 

Were not advice thrown away on ſuch a thoughtleſs rabble, one would 
recommend to their ſerious conſideration what is ſuſpected, and indeed 
known, to be the cauſe of theſe popular tumults and commotions in this 
great city. They are the Popiſß miſſionaries, that lie concealed under 
many diſguiſes in all quarters of the town, who mix themſelves in theſe 
dark ſcuMes, and animate the mob to ſuch mutual outrages and inſults. 
This profligate ſpecies of modern' apoſtles divert themſelves at the ex- 
pence of a government, which be means to their intereſts, and are pleaſed 
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co ſek the broken heads of hereticks, in what party ſoever they have liſted 
- thethiſelyes? Their treatment of our filly: countrymen, puts mein mind of 
an account in Tavernier's travels through the Eaſſ. Indien. Fhis Author 
tells us, there is a great wood in thoſe parts very plentifully ſtocked with 
monkies; that a large high-way runs through the middle of this wood ; 
and that the monkies who live on the one ſide of this high- way, are e 
clared enemies to thoſe who live on the other. When the inhabitants of 
chat country have a mind to give themſelves a diverſion, it 1s; uſual for 
them to ſet theſe poor animals together by the ears; which they do after 
this manner. They place ſeveral pots of rice in the middle of the road, 
with great heaps of cudgels in the neighbourhood of every pot. The 
monzkies, on the firſt diſcovery. of theſe proviſions, deſeend ftom the trees 
on either ſide in prodigious er, take up the arms, with which their 
good friends have furniſhed: them, and belabour one another with a ſtorm 
of thwacks, to the no ſmall mirth and entertainment of the beholders. 
This mob of monkies act however ſo far reaſonably in this 1 1 as the 


conſiderable booty on the field of battel ; . whereas - our party- mobs are 
| betrayed into the fray without any proſpect of the feaſt 
1 - - If our common people have not virtue enough left among, them, to lay 
| aſide this wicked and unnatural hatred which is crept into their hearts 
| againſt one another, nor ſenſe enough to reſiſt the artifice of. thoſe, in- 
| cendiaries, who would animate them to the deſtruction of their country ; 
| | it is high time for the government to exert it ſelf in the repreſſing of 
| fuch ſeditious.tumults and commotions. If. that extraordinary lenity and 
| forbearance which has been hitherto ſhewn on thoſe occaſions, proves in- 
effectual to that purpoſe, theſe miſcreants of the community ought 0 be. 
made ſenſible, that our conſtitution is armed, with a ſufficient 70 AY 
the reformation of ſuch diſorders, and: the ſettlement of the Publick 
peace. 
There cannot be a greater . to religion, than Panty a - tumultuous 
Hiſing'of the people, who diſtinguiſh the times ſet apart for the, national 
devotions by the moſt brutal ſcenes of violence, clamour,. and intempe- 
rance. The day begins with a chankſgiving, and ends in a riot. Inſtead 
of the voice of mutual joy and: gladneſs, there is nothing heard. in our 
* but opprobrious language, ribaldry and.contention.- . - - 
As ſuch a practice is ſcandalous to our religion, ſo it is no leſs. a reproach 
to our government. We are become a by- word among the nations for 
: dur ridiculous feuds; and animoſities, and fill all the publick prints .of Eu- 
rope with the accounts of our midnight brawls and confuſions. 
The 
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The miſchiefs ariſing to private perſons from theſe vile diſturbers of 
the common wealth are too many to be enumerated. The great and in- 
nocent are inſulted by the ſcum and refuſe of the people. Several poor 
wretches, who have engaged in theſe commotions, have been diſabled, 
for their lives, from doing any good to their families and dependents; 
nay, ſeveral of them have fallen a ſacrifice to their own Mmexcuſable folly. 
and madneſs. Should the government be wearied out of its preſent pa- 
tience and forbearance, and forced to execute all thoſe powers with 
which it is inveſted for the preſervation of the publick peace; what is to 
ihe expected by ſuch heaps of turbulent and ſeditious men! 1 
Theſe and the like conſiderations, though they may have no: influence 
on the headſtrong unruly multitude, ought: to ſink into the minds of thoſe 
who are their abettors, and who, if they eſcape the puniſhment here due 
to them, muſt very well know. that "eſe: pong wiſokirſt will bee one 
e _ to their einen x tg 1:01 Ao to. 
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8 there is nothing which more improves the mind of man, than the 
reading of ancient Authors, when it is done with judgment and 
e diſcretion; ſo there is nothing which gives a more unlucky turn 
to ) the thoughts of a Reader, when he wants diſcernment, and loves and 
ad mires the characters and actions of men in a wrong place. Alexander 
the Great was ſo inflamed with falſe notions of glory, by reading the 
ſtory of Achilles in the Iliad, that after having taken a town, he ordered 
the Governor, who had made a gallant defence, to be bound by the feet 
to his chariot, and afterwards: dragged the brave man round the city, 
becauſe Hector had been treated 1 in 8 ae barbarous manner 92 50 his ad- 
mired W i 70 Ja 

Many Erg tibmen have proved very pernicious to their own. country, 


by POE Weh the examples of Loa to be met with in Greek. 
and 
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and Runes hiſtory, who actedd in conformity with their o. governments, 
after a quite diffetent manner, than they would have acted in 4 conſtitu- 
tion like that of ours. Such a method of proceeding is as tinreaſonable 
in a _politictan, as it would be in a husbandman to make uſe of Yirgi7s 
precepts of agriculture, in managing the ſoib of our country, that lies in 
a quite different climate, and under the influence of almoſt another Sin. 

Our regicides in the commiſſion of the moſt execrable murder uſed to 
| juſlify themfelves from the conduct of Brutuc, not conſidering that Cz/ar, 
from the condition of a fellow-citizen, had rifen by the moſt indire& 
methods, and broken through all the laws of the community, to Pla 2 
himſelf at the head of the government, and enffave his country On 
the other ſide, ſeveral of our Eugliſh Readers, having obſerved that a 
paſſive and unlimited obedience was payed to Roman Emperors, who 
were poſſefled of the whole legiſlative, as well as executive power, have 
formerly endeavoured to inculcate the ſame kind of obedience, where 
there is not the. ſame kind of authorit 
. Inſtructions. therefore to be nel from hiſtories of this nature, are 
only ſuch as ariſe from particulars agreeable to all communities, or from 
ſuch as are common to our own conſtitution, and to that of which we 
read. A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties tranſmitted from 
a wiſe and virtuous anceſtry, publick ſpirit and a love of one's c 
ſubmiſſion to eſtabliſhed laws, impartial adminifirations of juſtice, a Nr 
regard to national faith, with ſeveral other duties, which are the ſupports 
and ornaments of government in general, cannot be too much admired 
among the States of Greece and Rome, nor too much imitated by our own 
community. 

But there is nothing more abſurd, than for men, who are Solder 
in theſe ancient Authors, to contract ſuch a prejudice i in favour of Greeks 
and Romans, as to fancy we are in the wrong in every circumſtance - 
whereby we deviate from their moral or political conduct. Yet nothing 
hath been more uſual, than for men of warm heads to refine themſelves: 
up into this kind of State-pedantry : like the country ſchool-maſter, who, 
being uſed for many years to admire Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus and Apollo, 
that appear with ſo much advantage in claſſick Authors, made an attempt 
to revive the worſhip of the heathen gods. In ſhort, we find many wor- 
thy Gentlemen, whoſe. brains have been as much turned by this kind of 
reading, as the grave Knight's of Mancha were by his unwearied apple 
tion to books of Knight: errantry. 


'To 
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Jo prevent ſuch miſchiefs from ariſing out of fludies, which, when 
right y conducted, may turn very much to our advantage, I ſhall venture 
to aſſert, that in our peruſal of Greek or Roman Authors, it is impoſſible 
to finda religious or civil conſtitution, any way comparable to that Which 
we. enjoy in our own country. Had not our religion been infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of the ancient heathens, it would never have made its way 
through Paganiſm, with that amazing progreſs and activity. Its victories 
were the victories of reaſon unaſſiſted by the force of human power, 
and as gentle as the triumphs of light over darkneſs. The ſudden refor- 
mation which it made among mankind, and which was ſo juſtly and fre- 
quently boaſted of by the firſt apologiſts for Chriſtianity, ſhews how infi- 
nitely preferable it is to any ſyſtem of religion, that prevailed in the world 
before its appearance. This pre- eminence of Chriſtianity to any other 
general religious ſcheme, which preceded it, appears likewiſe from this 
articular, that the moſt eminent and the moſt enlightened among the 
Pagan Philoſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuperſtitious follies, which 
are. condemned. by revealed religion, and preached up ſeveral. of thoſe 
doctrines which are ſome of the moſt eſſential parts of it. 
And here I cannot but take notice of that ſtrange motive which is 
made uſe of in the hiſtory of free-thinking, to incline us to depart from 
'the revealed doctrines ,of Chriſtianity, as adhered to by the people of 
Great-Britain, becauſe Socrates, with ſeveral other eminent Greeks, and 
Cicero, with many other learned Romans, did in the like manner depart 
from the religious notions of their own country-men. Now this Author 
ſhould have conſidered, that thoſe very points, in which theſe wiſe men 
diſagreed from the bulk of the people, are points in which they agreed 
with the received doctrines of our nation. Their free-thinking conſiſted 
in aſſerting the unity and immateriality of the Godhead, the immortality 
of the ſoul, a ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments, and the neceſſity 
of virtue, excluſive of all filly and ſuperſtitious practices, to procure the 
happineſs of a ſeparate. ſtate. ' They were therefore only free-thinkers, 
ſo far forth as they approached to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, that is, to 
thoſe very doctrines which this kind of Authors would perſuade us, as 
Free-thinkers, to doubt the truth of. Now I would appeal to any rea- 
ſonable perſon, whether theſe great men ſhould not have been propoſed 
to our imitation, rather as they embraced theſe divine truths, than only 
upon the account of their breaking looſe from the common notions of 
their fellow- citizens. But this would diſappoint the general tendency of 
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graun.inthe times. of. 


a foregoing paper, how defective the Roman common wealth was in this 


add under this head, that as Chriſtianity recovered the law | 
of nature out of all thoſe errors and . with which LEA over- 
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ſtianity it ſelf to that purity and ſimplicity in which it wr rr * 


it was gradually cue d. Mx loſt mang ſbe vanity ö 
of the Romiſh Church. f ** * Gf 875 1 


That.our civil. canflitution is preſerable to any among the Greeks or 


Romans, . may appear from this ſingle conſideration ; that the greate 
Theoriſts in matters of this nature, among thoſe very pebple, have given 
the preference to ſuch a form of government, as. that Which obtains in 


this kingdom, above any other form whatſoever. 1 ſhall mention Ari. 
ſtotle, 7 M 


olybius and Cicero, that is. the re Philsfor er, the mo 

impartial Hiltorian, and the moſt conſummate Stateſman of alf adtiquity. 
Theſe famous Authors give the pre- eminence to a mixed: Wremen 
conſiſting of three branches, the regal, the noble, and the WEP pular. It 


would be very eaſy, to prove, not only. the reaſonableneſs of e 
but to thew, that there was never _ conllitution among the reeks | or 


Romans, in which theſe three brarithes were ſo well diſtinguiſtted from 
each other, inveſted with ſuch ſuitable proportions of power, and con- 


curred together in the legiſlature, that is, in the moſt ſoveraign acts of 


government, with ſuch a neceſſary conſent and harmony, as are to be 
met with in the conſtitution of this kingdom. But F have obſerved, t 


particular, when compared with our own form of government, and ft 
will not be difficult for the Reader, upon ſingling out any Ave ancient 
State; to 1 How 1 it will me in The: aaa Fei et, 
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| HERE is in all; $overntneats, a. certain temper, of, ind, — 2 
to the Patriots and lovers of their conſtitution, which may be 
called State: jealouſy. It is this which makes them apprehenſive 
of every tendency in the people, or in any particular member of the 
community, to endanger or diſturb that form of rule, which is eſtabliſh- 
ed by the laws and cuſtoms of their country. This political jealouſy: is 
abſolutely requiſite in ſome degree for the preſervation of a government, 
and very reaſonable in perſons who are perſuaded of the excellency of 
their conſtitution, and believe. that they derive. ſom it the moſt male 
bleſſings of ſociety. kt 40, DE. | 
This publick-ſpirited paſſion is cot anlilaRiive. 3 . go- 
vernments, than others. The Commonwealch of Venice, which bath ſub- 
ſiſted by it for near fourteen hundred years, is ſo jealous of all its members, 
that it keeps continual ſpies upon their actions; and if any one of them 
preſume to cenſure the eſtabliſned plan of that Republick, or touch upon 
any of its fundamentals, he is brought before a ſecret Council of State, 
tried in a moſt rigorous manner; and put to death without mercy. The 
uſual way of proceeding with perſons who diſcover themſelves unſatisfi- 
with che title of their Sovereign in Deſpotick governments, is to con- 
V or. IV. 222 fine 
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mation. of being, a traitor, in his heart. oe Engl 72 hiſtory* de n | 
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1 7 many examples of great 2 No If 9 55 Ay Ai 
uſes. of 7274 and, Lancafter, inflicted on ſich\perfoiis as thewed thief 
difaffeRion to the Prince who was 0! on the t tee. . Every nc Enes, 


that a fuctious Iun·keeper, in 15 reign of Henry the Seventh; was hang- 
which. NS very q 
he title 0 Prince. to the I 
ud een aer poVerbihwnts e wut hoch de 

ted in outs which, God, be thanked, affords us alt the fenafspuble Aber | 
h and action, ſuited to a free people; nor do I take notice of this 
laſt | inſtance 75 . in our own Country, to Juſtify ſach a Fa 
he mildnels. and forbe rance ph tle of 'under - 

ajeſt1 t may , however, turn to the Advantag 
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tions ok * bene to conſider the treatment which ſuch 2 lawfefs 
ungoverned rabble would have met with in any other country, and under | 
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any other Soveraign. 

Theſe incendiaries have had the art to work up into the moſt fnnars- 
ral ferments, the moſt heavy and ſtupid part of the community; and; if 
I may uſe a: fine ſaying of Terence upon another occaſion, o conbert 


fools into maumen. This frenzy hath been raiſed among tliem to fuch a 


degree, that it has lately difcovered it felf in a ſedition which is without 
2 parallel. They have had the fool hardineſs to ſet a mark upon — 
ſelves on the Pretender's birth-· day, as the declared friends to his c 


and profeſt enemies to their King and country. How fatal would ſuch a 


diſtinction, of which every one knew the meaning, have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumſtance of leſs ſignificancy has been conſtrued 
into an Overt Act of High Treaſon! This unexampled piece of inſolence 
will appear under its juſt aggravations, if we conſider in the firlt Place, 
that it was aimed perſonally at the King. | 
do not remember among any of our popular commotions, when marks 


of this nature have been in faſnion, that either ſide were ſo void of . 


mon ſenſe, as to intimate by them an averſion to their Soveraign. His 
perſon was ſtill held as a by both parties. The contention was not 
who ſhould be the Monarch over Neg „ but whoſe ſcheme of policy 
mould take place in his adminiſtration. This was the conduct of Whigs 
| | an 
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. dieß under King. Charles x * * reign, vm, men hung out 
r principles 10 ecent coloured ribbons. Nay, in the titties"6f-the 
great rebellio 113 e avowed diſaffection of the people always terminated 
in evil 9250 1 8 N Such an open outrage upon Majeſty; ſuch an 
di lloys Ity, Was cer for. that infamous rabble-of Zagliſh. 


men, "ho e 15 Juſtly looked upon, as the ſcandal of the Pete a 
and the moſt ih 8 and cone race of men. that, our men A 
yet produced. * 73 Of £01772Helth 


In the next Gone” I. is very peculiar to ahis Wb of malecontents, 
that they did not only diſtinguiſh | themſelyes againſt” their King, but 
againſt a King polleſſed of all the power of the nation, and one who had 
ſo very lately, all thoſe of he ſame principles, that had bravery 


enough. to avow. them in the field of hattel. 'When Ave Was there an 


NOONE: of a King who was not contemptible for 1 6p Work etknels, and want 
1 to reſent, inſulted by a few of his unarmed daflard ſubjects? 

in, from this fingle conſideration, that ſuch a baſe ese 
185 01 men could rely upon nothing for their ſafety i in this affront to his 
Majeſty, but the known gentleneſs and lenity of his government. In- 
Read of being deterred by knowing that he wt in His ans the power to 
Puniſh them, they were encouraged by knowing that he had not the in- 
ination... Jp a ward, they preſumed upon that mercy;which in all their 


they endeavour to depreciate and miſrepreſent.” 


.copyerſations.the 10 
It ĩs a very ſenſihle concern to every one, who has a true and unfeign- 


ed reſpet of our national religion, to hear theſe: vile miſcreants calling 
themſelyes ſons of the Church of Exg/ang, amidſt ſuch impious tumults 
and diſorders; and joining in the cry of High-church, at 1 1 ame time 
that. they bear a badge, which implies their inclination to deſtroy the re- 
formed religion. Their concern far the church always riſes higheſt, when 
they are acting in direct oppoſition to its doctrines. Our ſtreets are filled 


at the ſame time with zeal and drunkenneſs, riots and religion. We mult 


confeſs, if noiſe and elamour, ſlander and calumny, treaſon and perjury, 


were. articles of theix Communion, there would-be none living more pun- 
Ctual in the performance of their duties; 3 but if a peaceable behaviour, a 
love of truth, and a ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, are the genuine marks of Our 


profeſſion, we ought to be very heartily aſhamed of ſuch a profligate bro- 
therhood. Or if we will Mill think and own theſe men to be true ſons of the 


Church of Eugland, I dare ſay there is no church in Europe which will en- 


vy her the glory of ſuch diſciples. But it is to be hoped we are not ſo fond 
of party, as 77 look upon a man, becauſe hei is A bad chriſtian, to dea $90 


buch of England man. 
222 2 Fila 
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HERE is _ ily man 10 git of: whe 8 16- 
ever, that is not a Free- thinker in politicks, and hath not ſome 
baten notions of his own, by which he diſtinguiſhes Himſelf 
from the reſt of the community. Our Iſland, which was formerly called 


| a nation of Saints, may now be called a nation of Stateſmen. Almoft eve- 
\ xy age, profeſſion, and ſex among auß has its fayourite ſet. of Mins; 
1 | and ſcheme of government. n e eden ee. 
" O.ur children are initiated into -faRtions before they Eow: their Eh 
j hand from their left. They no ſooner begin to- ſpeak,” but Whig and 
þ Tory are the firſt words they learn. They are taught in their infancy 
0 to hate one half of the nation; and contract all the virulence and Fellen 
} of a party, before they come to the uſe of their reaſon; ©! 7 

| As for our Nobility, they are politicians by birth; and though: the Cori | 
| mons of the nation delegate their power in the community to certain Re- 
| preſentatives, every one reſerves to himſelf a private uriſdiction, or pri- 
1 vilege, of cenſuring their conduct, and rectifying the Legiſlature. There 
} is ſcarce a freſn- man in either Univerſity, who is not able to mend the 
q | conſtitution in ſeveral particulars,” ' We ſee Squires and Veomen coming 
þ up to town every day, ſo full of politicks, that, to uſe the thought of an 
l ?ngenious Gentleman, we are frequently put in mind of Roman Dictator 

1 who were called from the plough. have often heard of a ſenior Alder- 


man in Buckinghamſhire, who, at all publick meetings, grows drunk in 
praiſe of Ariftocracy, and is as. often enoountered by an old Juttioe of the 
Peace who lives in the neighbourhood; and will talk you from mornin 

till night on the Gothic balance. Who Hath not obſerved ſeveral pariſh 
Clerks, that have ranſacked Hopkins and 'Sternhold' for ſtaves in favour 
of the race of Jacob; after the example of their politick predeceſſors i in 
Oliver's days, who on every Sabbath were for — Kings f in Chains, 


and 
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and Nobles in links of iron! Vou can ſcarce ſee a bench of porters with- 
out two or three caſuiſts in it, that will ſettle you the right of Princes, 
and ſtate the bounds of the Civil and Eocleſiaſtical power, in the drink- 
ing of a pot of ale. What is more uſual than on a rejoicing night to meet 
with a drunken cobler bawling out for the church, and perhaps knocked 
down a little i we an ny in his own. e who is a lover. 


of moderation! 
We have taken notice in former papers of this political ne being 


got into the'female ſex, and of the wild work it makes amongthem. We 
have had a late moſt remarkable inſtance of it in a conteſt between a ſi- 
ſter of the White Roſe, and a beautiful and loyal young Lady, who to 
ſhew-her:zeal-for Revolution- principles, had adorned her pretty boſom 
with a Sweet William; The rabble of the ſex have not. been aſhamed 
very lately to gather about bonfires, and ſeream out their principles in 
the publick ſtreets. In ſhort, there is hardly a female in this our metro- 
lis, who is not a competent judge of our higheſt controyerlies i in church 
and ſtare: We have ſeveral Oiſter- women that hold the unlawfulneſs of 
Epiſcopacy ; ; and cinder wenches that are great ſticklers for indefeaſible 
097 all the ways 101 means W by which this naliticel humour hath hon 
propagated among the people of Great Britain, I cannot ſingle out any 
ſo prevalent and univerſal, as the late conſtant application of the preſs to 
the publiſhing of State· matters. We hear of ſeveral that are newly ere- 
Red in the country, and ſet apart for this particular uſe. For, it ſeems, 
the people of Exeter, Salisbury, and other large towns, are reſolved to be 
as great politicians as the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter; and 
deal out ſuch news of their own printing, as is beſt ſuited to the genius 
of the market-people, and the taſte, of the county. _ 
| One cannot but be ſorry, for the ſake of theſe places, that ſuch a per- 
nicious machine is erected among them; for it is very well known here, 
that the making of the politician is the breaking of the tradeſman. When a 
citizen turns a Machiavel, he grows too cunning to mind his own buſi- 
neſs; and I have heard a curious obſervation, that the woollen manufa- 
cture has of late years decayed in proportion as the,. paper manufacture 
has encreaſed: Whether the one may not properly: be looked upon as the 
occaſion of the other, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of perſons more pro- 


found in political enquiries. 35 
As our news- writers record many facts which, to uſe their own n phraſe, 


ene great matter f Speculation, their Readers ſpeculate accordingly, 
and 
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y their variety of conjectures, in a few years become conſummate 

3% * .. . a fo 7- ln BO OW KU GSG 
they natarally divide the people into different Teniments, Who generally 
conſider rather the principles, than the;ryth of the news-riter. This 
humour prevails to ſuch a degree, that there are ſeveral well-meaning per- 
of this kind, that in the preſent contention. between the Txr4 and the 
Emperor, they are gone over inſenſibly from the intereſis of. Chriſtianity, 
and become well-wiſhers to the Mabumetan cauſe. In a ward, almoſt 
every news. writer has his ſect, which (conſidering the natural genius of 
our cohntrymen to mix, vary, or reſine in notjons of ate) furniſhes eve- 
ry man, by degrees, with a particular ſyſtem of policy. For, howeyer any 
one may concur in the general ſcheme of his party, it is hill with certain 


2d. 
Y J 
2 


reſerves and deviations, and with a ſalvo to his on private jndgmieffti 


# 


Among this innumerable herd of politicians, I cannot but take not 
of one fett, ho do net ſeem to play fair with the reſt; of the fraterbity, 
and make a very Snſiderahle claſs: of men. Theſe are ſuch as we may 
call-the izffterwiſe, Who, when any, project fails, or hath nor had its deff. 
red effect, foreſaw-allthe-inconvenienciesthat would ariſe from it, though 
they kept their thoughts to themſelves till they diſooyered the iſſue. Nay, 
there is nothing more uſual chan for ſame of theſe wiſe men, who ap- 
plauded publick meaſures, befene they were put in execution, to condemn; 
them upon their proving unſuegeſsful. The dictators in Coffee, hauſes 
are generally of this rank, who often give ſhrewd intimations that things 
would have taken another turn, had they been members of the cabinet. 
Ho difficult muſt it be for any form of government to continue un- 

difturbed; or any ruler to live uncenſured, where every one of the com- 
munity is thus qualified for modelling the conſtitution, and is ſo good a 
judge in matters of ſtate! A famous French wit, to ſhew how the Mo- 
narch of that nation, who has no partners in his Soveraignty, is better able 
to make his way through all the difficulties of government, than an Em- 
peror of Germany, who acts in concert with many inferior Fellow- ſove- 
raigns; compares the firſt to a ſerpent with many tails to one head; and 
the ether to a ferpent with one tail to many heads; and puts the queſtion, 
which of them is like to glide with moſt eaſe and activity through a thick - 
et? The ſame compariſon will held in the huſineſs of a nation conducted 
by a Miniſtry, or a whole kingdom of politi cia. 
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HE rel diviſion of the HE nation, is it | Whigs ad To- 
- ries, there being very few, if any, who ſtand neuters in the diſ- 
* pute, without ranging themſelves under one of theſe denomina- 
riohs. One would therefore be apt to think, that every member of the 
oommunity, who embraces with vehemence the principles of either of 
theſe parties, had thoroughly ſifted and examined them, and was ſecretly 
convinced of their preference to thoſe of that party which he rejects. 
And yet it is certain, that moſt of our fellow- ſubjects are guided in this 
particular, either by the prejudice of education, private intereſt, perſonal 
friendſhips, or a dctetencz to the judgment of thoſe, who perhaps, iir 
their own hearts diſapprove the opinions which they induſtriouſly ſpread 
among the multitude. Nay, there is nothing more undoubtedly true, 
than that great numbers of one fide concur in reality with the notions 
of thoſe whom they oppoſe, were they able to 55 their en, . 
timents, and to tell their own meaning. 

However, as it becomes every reaſonable man to examine thoſe min- 
ciples by which he acts, I ſhall in this paper ſelect ſome conſiderations, 
out of many, that might be inſiſted on, to ſhew the preference of what is 

generally called the W hig-ſcheme, to that which is eſpouſed. by the Tories. 

This will appear in he firſt place, if we reflect upon the tendeney of 
their reſpective principles, fuppoſing them carried to their utmoſt extre- 
mity. For if, in this caſe, the worſt conſequences of the one are more 
eligible than the worſt confequiences of the other, it is a plain argument, 
that thoſe principles are the moſt eligible of the two, whole effects are 
the leaſt pernicious. Now the tendency. of theſe two different ſets of 
principles, as they are charged upon each party by its antagoniſts, is as 
follows. The Tories tell us, that the Whig ſcheme would end in Preſ- 
by teria. 
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1 Were theſe reproaches. er true; which hte be moſt. pre- 


ferable to any man of common ſenſe, Presbyterianiſm and a republican 


form of government, or Popery and Tyranny? Both extremes are indeed 
dreadful, but not equally ſo.; both to be regarded. with the utmoſt aver- 


fion by the friends of our. conſtitution, and lovers of our country: but 
if one of them were inevitable, who would not rather chuſe to live un- 
der a ſtate of exceſſive liberty, than of ſlavery, and not prefer a religion 


that differs from our own in the circumſfantials, before one that differs 


from it in the eſſentials of Chriſtianity! 1 
3 Let us look into the N of England, and ee under 


the firſt Na+ the Tory. Rhee 7 7 8 the lus, The firſt, in whom the 


Whigs have always arte, oppoſed and humbled the molt powerful a- 
mong the Roman Catholick Princes ; raiſed and ſupported. the Dutch ; 
affilted the French Proteſtants ; and made the reformed religion an OVer- 


balance for Popery through all Europe. On the contrary, her ſucceſſor 


aggrandized the Catholick King; alienated himſelf from the Dut cb 
ſuffered the French power to increaſe, till it-was too late to remedy it; 


and abandoned the intereſts. of the King of Bohemia, grand-father to his 


preſent Majeſty, which might have ſpread the reformed religion through 
all Germany. I need not deſcribe to the Reader the different ſtate of the 
kingdom, as to its reputation, trade, and wealth, under theſe two reigns. 


We might, after this, compare the figure in which theſe kingdoms, and the 


whole Proteſtant intereſt of Europe, were placed by the conduct of King 


| Charles the Second, and that of King William; and every one knows which 
of the ſchemes prevailed in each of thoſe reigns. I ſhall not impute to any 
'Tory-ſcheme the adminiſtration of King James the Second, on condition 


that they do not reproach the Whigs with the uſurpation of Oliver; as be- 
ing ſatisfied that the principles of thoſe governments are reſpectively diſ- 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of ſenſe and virtue in both parties, 
as they now ſtand. But we have a freſh inſtance which will be remembered 
with grief by the preſent age and all our poſterity, of the influence both of 
Whig and Tory principles in the late reign. Was England ever ſo glorious 


in the eyes of Europe, as in that part of it when the firſt prevailed? or was 


it ever more contemptible than when the laſt took place? | I 


* 


1 1 ſhall add, under $i this. head, the preferenee of the W hig-ſcheme 
wird regard to foreigners. All the Preteſtant States of Zayope, who 
may be cofifidered- as neutral Judges between both parties, and are well. 
withers to us in general, as to a Proteſtant people; rejoices upon the fuc- 
ceſs of a Whig · ſcheme; whilft afl of the Church of Rome, who contemn 


hate and deteſt us as thle great bulwark of hereſy, are ag much pleaſed 


when the oppoſite party triumphs in its turn. And here let any impar- 
tial man put this que ſtion to his own heart, whether that party doth. not 


act reaſonably, who look upon the Datel as their genuine: friends and 


allies, conſidering that they are of the reformed religion, that they have 
aſſiſted us in the greateſt times of necefſity, and that they can never en- 
tertain a thought of reducing us under their power. Or, on the other 


hand, let him conſider whether that party acts with more reaſon, who 
are the avow ed friends of a nation, that are of the Roman Catholick re- 


ligion, that have cruelly perſecuted our brethren of the reformation, that 
have made attempts in all ages to conquer this iſland, and ſupported the 


intereſt of that Prince, who abdicated the throne, and had endeavoured 


to fubvert our civil and religious liberties. 


Thirdly, let us compare theſe two ſchemes from the effects they pro- 
duce among our ſelves within our own iſtand; and thefe we may con- 


rſt with regard to the King, and ſecondly with regard to the 


ſider, fi 


* 


practiſed an obedience which they conceive agreeable to the conſtitution; 
whereas the Tories have concurred with the Whigs in their practice, 
though they differ from them in their profeſſions; and have avowed a 
principle of paſſive-obedience to the temptation, and afterwards to the 
deſtruction, of thoſe who have relied: upon it. Nor mult I here omit to 
take notice of that firm and zealous adherence which the Whig-party 
have ſhewn to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and to the cauſe of his preſent 
Majeſty. I have never heard of any in this principle, who was either 
guilty or ſuſpected of meaſures to defeat this eſtabſiſhiment, or to over- 
turn it, ſince it has taken effect. A conſideration, which, it is hoped, 
may put to ſilence thoſe who upbraid the Whig-ſchemes of government, 
with an inclination to a commonwealth, or a diſaffection to Kings. 
Secondly, With regard to the people. Every one mult own, that thoſe 


ſaws which have moſt conduced to the eaſe and happineſs of the ſubject, 


Rave always paſſed in thoſe Parliaments, which their enemies branded 
with the name of Whig, and during the time of a Whig-miniſtry. And, 
*"VoL. IV. Thy R 22 what 


ER, With regard t the Kiug- The Whigs have alwayoprofeſſed.and. 
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What is very remarkable, the Tories are now forced to have recourſe to 

thoſe laws. for ſhelter and protection: by which the tacitly do honour to 
the Whig-ſcheme, and own it more accommodated to the happineſs of 
the people, than that which they eſpouſe. 

I hope I need not qualify theſe remarks with a ſuppoſition which I have 
gone upon through the whole courſe of m papers, that I am far from 
conſidering a great part of thoſe who call themſelves Tories, as enemies 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment; and that by the Whigs I always mean thoſe 
who. are friends to our conſtitution both in church and ſtate. As we may 
look upon theſe to be, in the main, true lovers of their religion and coun- 

try, they ſeem rather to be divided by accidental friendſhips and circum- 
| Kances, than 50 * 4 eſſential diſtinRion, | | 
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es ceſtus artemque repono. os N Vite. 
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Riſing of tans being a kind of ceſſation from politicks, the 
Free-holder cannot let his paper drop at a more proper Juncture. 
I would not be acceſſary to the continuing of our political fer- 
ment, when occaſions of diſpute are not adminiſtered to us by matters 
depending before the legiſlature; and when debates without doors na- 
turally fall with thoſe in the two houſes of Parliament. At the ſame time 
a Britiſh Freeholder would very ill diſcharge his part, if he did not ac- 
knowledge, with becoming duty and gratitude, the excellency and ſeaſo- 
nableneſs of thoſe laws, by which the repreſentatives of men in his rank- 
have recovered their country in a great meaſure out of its confuſions, 
and provided for its future peace and happineſs under the preſent eſta 
bliſhment. Their unanimous and regular proceeding, under the con- 
duct of that honourable perſon who fills. their chair with the moſt con- 
ſummate abilities, and hath juſtly gained the eſteem of all ſides by the im- 
partiality of his behaviour; the abſolute neceſſity of ſome acts which they 
have paſſed, and their diſ- inclination to extend them any longer, than that 


neceſſity required; their manifeſt averſion to enter upon ſchemes, which 
— 
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the enemies of our peace had inſinuated to have been their deſign; to- 
gether with that temper ſo ſuitable to the dignity of ſuch an aſſembly; at 
a juncture when it might have been expected that very unuſual heats 
would have ariſen in a Houſe of Commons, ſo zealous for their King 
and country; will be ſufficient to quiet thoſe groundleſs jealouſies and 


1 


our conſtitution. 5 EI 
The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was entered upon in 
the very criſis of the late rebellion, when it was the duty of every Britos 
to contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance to the government, in a manner ſuita- 
ble to his ſtation and abilities. All ſervices, which had a tendency to this 
end, had a degree of merit in them, in proportion as'the event of thar 
cauſe which they eſpouſed was then doubtful. But at preſent they might 
be regarded, not as duties of private men to their endangered country, 
but as inſults of the ſucceſsful over their defeated enemies. 

Our nation indeed continues to be agitated with confutions and tu— 
mults; but, God be thanked, theſe are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than the after-toſlings of a ſea when 
the ſtorm is laid. The enemies of his preſent Majeſty, inſtead of ſeeing 
him driven from his throne, as they vainly hoped, find him in a conditi- 
on to viſit his dominions in Germany, without any danger to himſelf or 
to the publick ; whilſt his dutiful ſubjects would be in no ordinary con- 


cern upon this occaſion, had they not the conſolation to find themſelves. 


left under the protection of a Prince, who makes it his ambition to copy 
out his Royal father's example; and who, by his duty to his Majeſty, 
and affection to his people, is fo well qualified to be the guardian of the 
„„ ©. 1 ; Ht: 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper of this kind, if one were 
diſpoſed to reſume the ſame ſubjects, and weary out the Reader with the 
ſame thoughts in a different phraſe, or to ramble through the cauſe of 
Whig and Tory, without any certain aim or method, in every particular 
diſcourſe. Such a practice in political writers, is like that of ſome prea- 

chers taken notice of by Dr. South, who being prepared only upon two 
or three points of doctrine, run the ſame round with their audience, 
from one end of the year to the other, and are always forced to tell them, 
by way of preface, Theſe are particulars of ſo great importance, that 
they cannot be ſufficiently znculcated. To avoid this method of Tau- 
tology, I have endeavoured to make every paper a diſtinct Eſſay upon 
ſome particular ſubject, without deviating into points foreign to the te- 
| Aaaa 2 8 
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nor of each diſcourſe. They are indeed moſt of them Eſſays upon go- 
1 but with a view to the preſent ſituation of affairs in Greet 
Britain; ſo that if they have the good fortune to live longer than works 
of this nature generally do, future readers may ſee in them, the comple- 
xion of the times in which they were written. Howeyer, as there is no 
employment ſo irkſome, as that of tranſcribing out of one's ſelf, next to 
that of tranſcribing out of others, I ſhall let drop the work, ſince there 
do not occur to me any material points. ariſing from our preſent ſituation, 
which I have not already touched upon. ; 

As to the reaſqnings i in theſe ſeveral papers, I muſt leave them to the 
judgment of others. I have taken particular care that they ſhould be con- 
formable to our conſtitution, and free from that mixture of violence and 
paſſion, which ſo often creeps into the works of political writers. A 
good cauſe doth not want any bitterneſs to ſupport it, as a bad one can - 

not ſubſiſt without it. It is indeed obſervable, that an Author is ſcurri- 
lous in proportion as he is dull; and ſeems rather to be in a paſſion, be- 
cauſe he cannot find out What to fay for his own opinion, than becauſe 
he has diſcovered any pernicious abſurdities in that of his antagoniſts. A 
man ſatirized by writers of this claſs, is like one burnt i in the hand with 
a cold iron: there may be ignominious terms and words of infamy 1 in 
the ſtamp, but they leave no impreſſion behind them. 
It would indeed have been an unpardonable inſolence for a fellow · ſubject 
to treat in a vindictive and cruel ſtyle, thoſe perſons whom his Majeſty 
has endeavoured to reduce to obedience by gentle methods, which he has 
declared from the throne to be naſi agreeable to his inclinations. May 
we not hope that all of this kind, who have the leaſt ſentiments of — 
nour or gratitude, will be won over to their duty by ſo many inſtances 
of Royal clemency, in the midſt of ſo many repeated provocations! May 
we not expect that Ciceros words to Ceſar, in which he ſpeaks of choſe 
who were Cæſar's enemies, and of his conduct towards them, may be ap- 
plied to his Majelly ; ; QOmnes euim qui  fuerunt, aut ſud pertiuacid vitam ami- 
Jerunt, aut tua miſericordid retiuuerunt; ut aut nulli ſuper ſiat de inimi- 
cis, aut qui ſuperfuerunt, amic iſumi int. Quare gaude tuo iſto tam 
excellenti bono, et fruere cum Fortund, et glorid, tum etiam naturd, et ma- 
ribus tuis. Ex quo quidem maximus eft fructus, jucunditaſque ſapieuti 
Nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus, quam ut hoſſis, nec natura tus 
me lius, quam ut velis, quamplurimos can fer vare. 

As for thoſe papers of a gayer turn, which may be met with in this 
collection, my Reader will of himſelf, conſider, how requiſite they are to 

gain 
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gain and keep up an audience to matters of this nature; and will per- 
haps be the more indulgent to them, if he obſerves, that they are none 
of them without a moral, nor contaif any thing but what is conſiſtent 
with decency and good manners. 1 

It is obvious that the deſign of the whole work, has been to free the 
peoples minds from thoſe prejudices conveyed into them, by the enemies 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment, againſt the King and Royal Family, by opening 
and explaining their real characters; to ſet forth his Majeſly's proceedings, 
which have been very groſsly miſrepreſented, in a fair and impartial light; 
to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of our oppoſing the Pretender 
to his dominians, if we have any regard to our religion and liberties: and, 
in a word, to incline the minds of the people to the deſire and enjoy- 
ment of their own happineſs. There is no queſtion, humanly ſpeaking, 
but theſe great ends will be brought about inſenſibly, as men will grow 
_ weary of a fruitleſs oppoſition; and be convinced by experience, of a 
neceſlity to acquieſce under a government which daily gathers ſtrength, 
and is able to diſappoint the utmoſt efforts of its enemies. In the mean 
while, I would recommend to our malecontents, the advice given by a 
great moraliſt to his friend upon another occaſion; that he would ſhew 
it was in the power of wiſdom to compoſe his paſſions; and let that be 
the work of reaſon which would certainly be the effect of time. 

I ſhall only add, that if any writer ſhall do this paper ſo much honour, 
as to inſcribe the title of it to others, which may be publiſhed upon the 
laying down of this work ; the whole praiſe, or diſpraiſe of ſuch a perfor- 
mance, will belong to ſome other Author ; this fifty fifth being the laſt 
paper that will come from the hand of the Free- holder. 
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the ſubject under our ee, and 
| I = >| methodize the ſeveral particulars that I 
N touched upon in diſcourſe with you; 1 
* | ſhall firſt take notice of ſuch Pagan Authors, 
| 15700 8 | as have given their teſtimony to the hiſtory 
l ol our Saviour; reduce theſe Authors un- 
8 ES: der their reſpective claſſes, and ſhew what 
i —— 3 ts authority their teſtimonies « carry with them. 
| Em. | Sccondly, 1 ſhall take Voter of Jewiſh Au- 
eee ene ſame light,” LES 1 
II. There a are many reaſons, why you ſhould not RY chat matters of Pe 
| ſuch a wonderful nature ſhould be taken notice of by thoſe eminent Pa. 
| gan writers, who were contemporaries with Jeſus Chriſt, or by thoſe who 
: lived before his Diſciples had perſonally appeared among them, and aſcer- 
5 raine a the por; which had gone abroad e a life o full of F= ; 
E 3 „„ oe af 5 N 27 | 
eee Suppo ing . 8 had happened at this day in i Fes ei dene, OR... 
mong the Griſous, who 5 a greater figure in Ee than Judæa did 


in the Roman Empire, would they be immediately believed by thoſe who 
live at a great diſtance from them? or would any certain account of them 
be tranſmitted into foreign countries, within ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as 
that of our Saviour's bublick miniſtry? Such kinds of news, though never 
ſo true, ſeldom gain credit, till ſome time after they are tranſacted and 
expoſed to the examination of the curious, who by laying together cir- 
cumſtances, atteſtations, and characters of thoſe who are concerned in 
them, either receive, or reject what at firſt none but eye-witnefes could 
abſolutely believe or disbelieve. In a caſe of this ſort, it was natural for 
men of ſenſe and learning to treat the whole account as fabulous, or at 
fartheſt to ſuſpend their belief of it, until all things ſtood together f in their 
full li | 
III. . the Jews were braid not only for ſuperſtitions different 
from all the religions of the Pagan world, but in a particular manner 
ridiculed for being a credulous people; ſo that whatever reports of ſuch 
a nature came out of that country, were looked . dl the heathen 
world as s falſe, frivolous, and improbable, 2 1 | 
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TV. We may further obſerve that the ordinary practice of Magic in 
thoſe times, with the many pretended Prodigies, Divinations, Apparitions, 
and local Miracles among the Heathens, made them leſs attentive to ſuch 
news from Judæa, till they had time to conſider the nature, the occafion, 
and the end of our Saviour's miracles, and were awakened by many ſur- 


prizing events to allow them any conſideration at all. 
V. We are indeed told by St. Matrhew, that the fame of our 8 


during his life, went throughout all Hyia, and that there followed him 
great multitudes of people from Galilee, Judæa, Derapolis, Idumæa, from 
beyond Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon. Now had there been any hi- 
ſtorians of thoſe times and places, we might have expected to have ſeen 
in them ſome account of thoſe wonderful tranſactions in Judæa; but 


there is not any ſingle Author extant, i in any kind, of that age, in any of 
thoſe countries. 

VI. How many books have periſhed in which »ofSibly there might have 
been mention of our Saviour? Look among the Romans, how few of 
their writings are come down to our times? In the ſpace of two hundred 
years from our Saviour's birth, when there was ſuch a multitude of wri- 
ters in all kinds, how ſmall is the number of Authors that have made 
their way to the preſent age? 

VII. One authentick Record, ina that the moſt authentick heathen 
Record, we are pretty ſure is loſt. I mean the account ſent by the Go- 
vernor of Judæa, under whom our Saviour was judged, condemned, 
and crucified. It was the cuſtom in the Roman Empire, as it is to this 
day in all the governments of the world, for the præfects and vice-roys of 
diſtant provinces to tranſmit to their Soveraign a ſummary relation of 
every thing remarkable in their adminiſtration. That Pontius Plate, in 
his account, would have touched on ſo extraordinary an event in Judæa, 
is not to be doubted; and that he actually did, we learn from Juſtin 
Martyr, who lived about a hundred years after our Saviour's death, reſi- 
ded, made Converts, and ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, where hb was 
engaged with Philoſophers, and in a particular manner with Creſceus the 
Cynick, who could eaſily have detected, and would not fail to have ex- 
poſed him, had he quoted a Record nor in being, or made any falſe cita- 
tion. out of i it. Would the great Apologiſt have challenged Cre/tens to 
diſpute the cauſe of Chriſtianity with him before the Roman Senate, had 
he forged ſuch an evidence? or would Cre/tens have refuſed the challenge, 
could he have triumphed over him in the detection of ſuch a forgery? To 
which we mutt add, that the Apology, which appeals to this Record, 
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was e to 4 learned Emperor, and to the whole body: of the Ro- 
nas Senate. This father in his apology, ſpeaking of the e ſuf- 
fering of our Saviour, refers the Emperor for the truth of what he ſays 
to the acts of Pontius Pilate, which I have here mentioned. Tertullian, 
who wrote his Apology about fifty years after Jaſtin, doubtleſs referred 
to the ſame Retgrd, when he tells the Governog of Rome, that the Em- 
peror Tiberiur having received an account out of Paleſtine in Hria of 
the Divine perſon, 4 had appeared in that country, paid him a parti- 
2 regard, and threatned to puniſh any who ſhould accuſe the chriſti- 
ans; nay, that the Emperor would have adopted him among the Deities 
whom they worſhipped, had not the Senate" refuſed to come into his 
propoſal. Tertullian, who gives us this hiſtory, was not only one of the 
moſt learned men of his age, but what adds a greater weight to his au- 
thority i in this caſe, was eminently $kilful and well read in the laws of 
the Roman Empire. Nor can it be faid, that Tertullian grounded his 
quotation upon the authority of Juſtin Martyr; becauſe we find he inixes 
it with matters of fact which are not related by that Author. Euſebius 
mentions the ſame ancient Record, but as it was not extant in his time, 
I ſhall not inſiſt upon his authority i in this point. If it be ohjected that 
this particular is not mentioned in any Roman Hiſtorian, I ſhall "uſe .the 
fame argument in a parallel caſe, and ſee whether it will carry any force 
with it. UJpian the great Roman Lawyer gathered together all the Im- 
perial Edicts that had been made againſt the chriſtians. But did any one 
ever ſay that there had been no ſuch Edicts, becauſe they were not 
mentioned in the hiſtories of thoſe Emperors? Beſides, u ho knows but 
this circumſtance of Tiberius was mentioned in other hiſtorians that have 
been loſt, though not to be found in any ſtill extant? Has not. Sweron;- 
ur many particulars of this Emperor omitted.by Tacitus, and Herodian 
many that are not ſo muchas hinted at by either? As for the ſpurious Act: 
of Pilate, now extant, we know the occaſion and time of their writing, 
and that had there not been a true and authentick Record of this nature, 
they would never have been forged. 
VIII. The ſtory of Agbarus King of Edeſſa, relating to the letter which 
he ſent to our Saviour, and to that which he received from him, is a record 
of great authority; and though I will not inſiſt upon it, may venture to 
ſay, that had we ſuch an evidence for any fact in Pagan hiſtory, an Author 
would be thought very unreaſonable who ſhould reject it. I believe you 
will be of my opinion, if you will peruſe, with other Authors, who have 
N in vindication of theſe letters as genuine, the additional argu- 
ments 
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I. NT“ E now come to enden What undoubted authorities are extant 
WV among Pagan writers; and here we muſt premiſe, that ſome 
parts of our Saviour's hiſtory. may be reaſonably expected from 
ay ere I mean ſuch parts as might. be known to thoſe who lived at a 
diſtance from 'Fudea, as well as to thoſe who were the followers and 
: eye. witmeſſes ri 5 
II. Such particulars are moſt of theſe which follow, and which are > all 
atteſted by ſome one or other. of thoſe heathen Authors, who lived in or 
near the age of our Saviour and his diſciples. That Auguſtus Cæſar had 
Ny ordered the whole empire to be cenſed or taxed, which brought our Sa- 
Viour's reputed parents to Bethlehem : This is mentioned by ſeveral Ro- 
man hiſtorians, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion. That à great light, 
or a neu ſtar appeared in the eaſt,, which direfted the wiſe men to our 
$2viour : This is recorded by Chalcidins. That Herod, the King of Pa- 
leſtine, ſi often mentioned in the Roman hi/tory,. made à great laughter 
of innocent children, being ſo jealous of his ſucceſſor, that he put to 
death his own ſons on that account: This character of him is given by 
ſeveral hiſtorians, and this cruel fact mentioned by Macrobius, a heathen 
8 who tells it as a known thing, without any mark or doubt upon 
That our Saviour bad been in Egypt: This Celſus, though he raiſes 


4 monſtrous ſtory upon it, is ſo far from denyulg, that he tells us our 
Saviour. 
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Sableut lesenec the arts of magie in that country. "Thur Pontins Pilate 
was Governor f judæn, that vr Saviour wur brug ia judgment bi. 


fore him, and by bim condemned and crucified: This is recorded by 


 Tarirns. That many miracutons cares and worte ont of the oramary 
courſe of nature were wrought by him: This is confeſſed by Julian the Apo — 
ſtate, Porphyry, and Hieracles, all of them not only Pagans, but profeſ- 
ſed enemies and per ſecutors of Chriſtianity. That our Saviour foretuld 


ſeveral things which came to paſs according to his predictiuns: This was 


atteſted by Pblegon in his annals; as we are afftired by the learned Origen 
_ . againſt Cel/as. That at the time when our Saviour died, there was a 
. Hraculons dirkneſs;and a great earthqnake : This is recorded by the ſame 
Phlegon the Trallian, who was likewiſe a Pagan and Freeman to Adrian 
the Emperor. We may here obſerve, that a native of Trullium, which 
was not ſituate at ſo great a diſtance from Paleſtine, might very probably 
be informed of ſuch. remarkable events as had paſſed among the Jeu in 
the age immediately preceding his own times; ſince ſeveral: of his coun- 
trymen with whom he had converſed, might have received a confuſed 
report of our Saviour before his crucifixion, and probably lived within 
the Shake of the earthquake, and the Shadow of the eclipſe, wHhidh are 
recorded by this Author. That Chriſt was worſhipped as A God among 
the Chriſtiaut; that they would Father ſuffer death thun blaſpheme him; 
that they received à ſacrament, and by it eutered into « vow of, abſtaining. 
from ſinand wickedneſs, conformable to the advice given by St. aui; that 


they had private aſſemblies of worſhip, and uſed to jam together in 
Hymns This is the account which Pliay the younger gives of Chriſtia- 
nity in his-days, about ſeventy years after the death of Chrzfe, and which 


agrees in all its circumſtances with the accounts we have in holy writ, of 


the firſt ſlate of Chriſtianity after the crucifixion of our Bleſſed Saviour. 


That St. Peter, who/e miracles are many of them recorded in holy writ, did 


many wonderful works, is owned by Julian the apoſtate, who therefore re- 
preſents him as a great Mapician, and one who had in his poſſeſſion a book 


of magical feerets left him by our Saviour. That the devils or evil ſpi- 


rits were ſubjecł to them, we may learn from Porphyry, who objects to 
Chriſtianity, that ſince 7eſus had begun to be worthipped,  A/eulupins 
and the reſt of the gods did no more converſe with men. Nay, Celſat 
himſelf affirms the ſame thing in effect, when he ſays, that the power 
which ſeemed to reſide in Chriſtians, proceeded from the uſe of certain 


names, and the invocation of certain demons. Origen. remarks on this 


paſſage, that the Author doubtleſs hints at thoſe Chriſtians who put to 
BE oth 3 flight 


which had been often ſeen, and which he Iimlelf had ſeen, as he de- 
clares in another part of his diſcourſe againſt Celſus. But at the ſame time 


he aſſures us, that this miraculous power was exerted by the uſe of no 


other name but that of Fe/irs, to which were added ſeveral paſſages in his 
hiſtory, but nothing like any invocation to Demons. 


III. Ceiſus was fo hard ſet with the report of our Saviour's mitnctes) | 


and the confident atteſtations concerning him, that though he often in- 


timates he did not believe them to be true, yet knowing he might be ſi- 


enced in fuch an anſwer, provides himfelf with another retreat, when 
beaten out of this; namely, that our Saviour was a magician. Thus he 


compares the feeding of fo many thouſands at two different times with 


a few loaves and fiſhes, to the magical feaſts of thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, 


who would prefent their ſpectators with viſionary entertainments that had 
in them neitherfubſtance nor reality: which, bythe way, is to ſuppoſe, that 
a hungry and fainting multitude were filled by an apparition, or ſtrengthned 
and refreſhed with ſhadows. He knew very well that there were ſo many 
witneſſes and actors, if I may call them fuch, in theſe two.miracles, that 
it was impoſſible to refute ſuch multitudes, who had doubtleſs ſufficiently 


ſpread the fame of them, and was therefore in this place forced to reſort 


to the other ſolution, that it was done by magic. It was not enough to 


ſay that a miracle which appeared to ſo many thoufand eye- witneſſes was 


a forgery of Chriſt's diſciples, and therefore ſuppoſing them to be eye 


witneſſes, he endeavours to ſhew how they might be deceived. 


IV. The unconverted heathens, who were preſſed by the many autho- 
rities that confirmed our Saviour's miracles, as well as the unbelieving 


Jews, who had actually ſeen them, were driven to account for them after 
the ſame manner: For, to work by magie in the heathen way of ſpeak- 
ing, was in the language of the Jews to caſt out devils by Bee/zebub the 
the Prince of the devils. Our Saviour, who knew that unbelievers in all 
ages would put this perverſe interpretation on his miracles, has branded 


the malignity of thoſe men, who contrary to the dictates of their own 


hearts ſtarted ſuch an unreaſonable objection, as a blaſphemy againſt the 


Holy Ghoſt, and declared not only the guilt, but the puniſhment of fa. 


DR a crime. At the ſame time he condeſcended to ſhew the vanity and 
' emptineſs of this objection againſt his miracles, by repreſenting that they 
evidently tended to the deſtruction of thoſe powers, to whoſe aſſiſtance 


the enemies of his doctrine then aſcribed them. An argument, which, if 


| duly weighed, renders the objection fo very frivolous and gr oundleſs, that 
we 
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flight evil ſpirits, and healed thoſe who were] poſſeſſed with them; a fact 
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vie may venture to call it even blaſphemy,/ againſt dann eng, ogy 4 50 
om the worſhip Which 


Magic endeavour to draw off the minds of men h, 
was paid to ſtocks and. ſtones, to give them an ahhorrence of thoſęe. 
vil ſpirits who rejoiced in the molt oruel ſacrifices, and in offering; of . 
the greateſt impurity ; and in ſhort to call upon mankind, to... exert, " 
whale ſtrength in the love and adoration of that one Being, from am 
they derived their exiſtence, and on whom only they FEre 00 to 55 = 
pend every moment for the happineſs and continuance. o fit? N Was, it the 
buſineſs of magic 0 humanize Our natures with compa for TY 
and all the inſtances of the moſt extenſive charity? MW op evil ipi 105 con- 
tribute to make men ſober, chaſte, and temperate, and 550 TR 34410 
duce chat reformatien, hich Was wrought 1 Ut the mot arp. e by. 15 Hen | 
doctrines of our Saviour, that received their ſanction f from his mitacles? 
Nor is it poſſible to imagine, that evil men wo enter into a combi. " 
nation wich our Saviour to cut. off all their correſpondence and; 1 % 
coupſe with mankind, and to prevent any for the. future from add1 
themſelves to thoſe rites and geręmonies which, had done, them, 


3 


mu ry R 
honor. We ſee, the early effect Ward Gen had on the mind 5 
men in this particular, by that numbe es, Wen were filled with _. 
the ſegrets of magic, and made a Ei to C iſtianity by the con- g! 
verts mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles. We haye likewiſe an emi-. Is 
nent. inſtance of the inconſiſtency, of our Religion, with magic, 1 1 15 * 
ſtory of the famous Aquila. This perſon, who was a kinff inſman 4 
Emperor Trajan, and likewiſe a man of great learning, e 2. 
he had embraced Chriſtianity, could not be brought off from the ſtudies 
of magic, by the repeated admonitions of his fellow-chrifliahs: fo that at 
length they expelled him their ſociety, as rather chuſing to loſe the repu- 
tation of ſo conſiderable a Profelygez than communicate, with one who 
dealt in ſuch dark and infernal practices. Beſides we may obſerve, that 
all the fayqurers of magic, were the molt profeſt and bitter enemies to, 
tne chriftian religion. for to mention Simon Magus and many others, 
I thall only take, notice of thoſe two great perſecutors of chriſtianity, the”. 
Emperors. Adrian and Julian the Apoſtate both of them initiated in 
the myſteries of divination, and skilled in all the depths of magic. * Lal 
only add, that evil ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed to have concurred in the 
cſtabliſument of a religion, which triumphed over them, drove them, bur | 
of the places they polleſt, and diveſted them of their influence on man- 
kind; nor would I mention this particular, though it be unanimoully 1 
reported by all the ancient chriſtian Authors: dd i 0 t, appear, from the 
| e 
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* 1 <x'above-elted, that this s fact” vonfelt by:llarhea's * 
themſelyes.. ee 14," 
V. We noy ſee what: a multitude of Raben tellimonies may be produced £ 
for all thoſe remarkable paſſages, which might have been Spotted from 
them: und indeed of ſeveral, that, I believe, do more than 'anſwer your ex- 
N on, as they were not ſubjects in their own nature ſo expoſed to 
pub türiety. It cannat be enpected they ſould mention partiou- 
lars, Which were tranſacted amongſt the Diſciples only, or among ſome 
few even of the Diſciples themſelves; ſuch as the transfiguration, the a- 
gony in the garden, the appearance of Chriſt after his reſurrection, and 
others of the like nature. It was impoſſible for a heathen Author to relate 
theſe things; becauſe if he had believed them, he would no longer have 
been a; heathen, and by that means his teſtimony would not have been 
thought of ſo much validity. Befides, his very report of facts ſo favou- 
rable to Chriſtianity would have prompted men to ſay that he was pro- 
bably tainted with their doctrine. We have a parallel caſe in Heralæus, 
a famous Greet Hiſtorian, who bad ſeveral paſſages: in his book confor- 
mable to the hiſtory of the Jewiſb writers; which when quoted by 7% 
Fbus, as a confirmation of the Few. hiſtory, when bis Renchen adver- 
faries could give no other anſwer to it, they would need ſuppoſe that 
Hecatæus was a Few in his heart, though they had no other reaſon for 
it, but becauſe his hiſtory gave enter nuthgrity' to the beer hin the | 
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V L to 4 ſecond lift of Pagin Authors, Who give hee of 


our Saviour. 
II. 4 paſſage concerning our Habe from 4 learned Athenian.” 


HI. His converſion from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity makes bis evidente ce from 
ger than if he had continued'a Pagan. Waging 
IV. Of another Athenian Philoſopher converted to Chriftianity.. 

V. Why their conver ſion, inflead of weakening, en their evidence 
in defence of Chriſtianity. | 
VL Their belief in our Saviour's hiftory founded at firſt apo P 55 prin th | 


ple of biſtorical faith, | 
Vor. IV. Cccc | VII. That 
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VII. Their teſtimonies extended to; all the A af: eur Savieur s 
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0 this lil eee who 4 5 | | VIOL 
I or touch upon any particulars of his: life, I. ſhall add thoſe. Au- 
the who were at fir(t heathens, and.afterwards)converted.to Chriſtianity; 
upon which account, as I ſhall here ſhew, their teſtimonies are to be 
looked upon as the more authentick. And in this liſt of evidences, I ſhall 
confine. my ſelf to ſuch learned Pagans as came over to „hriſtianity in 
the three firſt centuries, becauſe thoſe were the times in which men had 
the beſt means of informing themſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hi- 
ſtory, and becauſe among the great. number of Philoſophers who came in 
afterwards, under the reigns DE deve- 


| of chriſtian Emperors, there might 
ral who did it partly- — worldly motive. 
II- Let us no ſuppoſe, that a learned heathen writer who lived with- 
1 in 60 years of our Saviour 5 crucifixion, after having ſhewn that falſe 1 mi- 
tacles were generally wrought in obſcurity, and before few or no wit- 
neſſes, ſpeaking-of thoſe which were wrought by our Saviour, has the fol- 
lowing paſſage. 4 But his works were always ſeen, becauſe they. were 
* true, they were ſeen. by thoſe who were healed, and by thoſe who 
« were raiſed from the dead. Nay. theſe perſons who. were thus healed, 
and raiſed, were ſeen not only at the time of there being healed, and 
« raiſed, but long afterwards. Nay they were ſeen not only all the while 
«. dur Saviour was upon earth, but ſurvived after his departure aut of. Fhis 
„ world, nay ſome of them were living in our days.-+ -- 
III. I dare ſay vou would look upon this as a Moos ateſtation FW 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, Rad it come from the hand of a famous Atbe- 
nian Philoſopher. Theſe forementioned words however are actually the 
words of one who lived ahout ſixty Vears after our Saviour's crucifixion, 
and was a famous Philoſopher in Athens: but it will be ſaid, he was a 
convert to Chriſtianity. Now conſider this matter impartially, and ſce. if 
his teſtimony is not much more valid for that reaſon. Had he continued 
a Pagan Philoſopher, would not the world have ſaid that he was not 
ſincere in what he writ, or did not believe itt for, if ſo, would not they 
have told us he Would have embraced Cbhriſtianify? This was indeed 544 
caſe of this excellent man: he had ſo thoroughly examined the truth of 
our Saviour hiſtory, ad the ede oh Ha Which be taught, 
sann re 54 e 
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dieda Martyr r 
IV. Ariſtizdes was an 


V. Edo allow chat, generally ſpeaking, a man is not ſo acceptable and 


Ko a had heard while they were yet heathens, and had they not found rea- 
ſon to believe them, they would ſtill have continued heathens, and have 
made no mention of them in their writing e. 

VI. When a man is born under chriſtian Parents, and trained up in the 
profeſſion of that religion from a child, he generally guides himſelf by the 


-Fules of Chriſtian Faith in believing what is delivered by the Evangeliſts; 


but the learned Pagers of antiquity, before they became Chriſtians, were 
7 0 nly guided by the common rules of Hiſtoricai Faith * That is, they 
examined the nature of the evidence which was to be met with in com- 
mon fame, tradition, and the writings of thoſe perſons who related them, 
together with the number, concurrence, veracity, and private characters 

of thoſe perſons; and being convinced upon all accounts that they had 
the ſame reaſon to believe the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any other 
perſon to which they themſelves were not actually eye- witneſſes, they 


were bound by all the rules of hiſtorical faith, and of right reaſon, to give 


credit to this hiſtory. This they did accordingly, and in conſequence of 
it publiſhed the ſame truths themſelves, ſuffered many afflictions, and very 
often death itſelf, in the aſſertion of them. When I ſay, that an hiſtori- 
cal belief of the acts of our Saviour induced theſe learned Pagers to em- 
"brace his doctrine, 1 do not deny that there were many other motives, 
3 r which 
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which roma to it, as the excellency bf his precepts, the foſfilling 


ies, the miracles of his Diſei 


of the ſame nature: but wha 
or leſs with Philofophers © 
of our Saviour was one motive with e 


„emen colla 


ples, the irre 
s ſufferings of their followers, with other conftderarions 


lives 


al arguments wrought more 


that age; it ib certain that à belief in the hiſtory 


new convert, and that upon 


which all öthers turned, as being the very baſis and foundation o Chri- 
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VII. To this I muſt further dex Atte wn Rabe 


he Wespe 11 


already ſeen many 


particular facts which arè recorded in holy Win ace timer 


A 


Pagan Authors: the teſtimony of thoſe I am now: 


or 


tends to the whole hiſtory of our Saviqur, and to that continued ſeries 


of actions, which are — of him and His Diſciples in the ——_ of 


the New Teſtament. 


VIII. This Seide babpnep pode Froxictheie quotations but wean nge- 


ite for the confirmation of any doctrine or account of our | 
dur. Nay a learned manjof bur ation, who: examined the. wy 
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the moſt aneient Fathers in another view, refers to ſeveral, paſſages in 
 Tremens,; Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and iGypreau,. by 
which he plainly hows that each of theſe early writers aſcribe 19. the 
four Evangeliſts by name their reſpective hiſtories; ſo that there 1 is not 


the leaſt room for doubting of their b 


jef in the 


hiſtory of, our Sayiour, 


as recorded in the Goſpels. I ſhall only add, that three of the five Fa- 


£ thers here mentioned, and 


proba 
ſtianity, as they 


were all of them ve 
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noquasds nn rde vg ( 2 55 
I. Character nde Werds ain bh 660 bre abi war pro ae, 

II. Aud of many who embraced it. | 
II. Three eminent and early inflances,” | 

IV. Mulritunlet F learned men who came oven key oak A 2101 

V. Belief in:0u7:Saviour's:hiftory, the firſt\ motive: t0 chain We 
VI. Te names of Ke e Pagan Philoſe Ipherey d eee Moth ta con- 


0 2 Verte. 1 N 23 en 1 A i 46:4 9151 91 r 1 
Aa weſt very providemially to the honour of 5 Chriſtian re- 


Leatt. 


8 Several of theſe herons; "Shari rs had infformed, chemfelyes of 
- bus Saviour's hiftory, and examined with unprejudiced minds the do&- 
rines and manners of his diſciples and followers, were ſo ſtruck and * 


vinced, that they profeſſed themſelves of that ſect; notwithſtanding, b 
* profeſſion i in that juncture of time, they bid farewel to all the ples. 
fares of this life, renounced all the views of ambition, engaged in an unin- 
terrupted courſe of ſeverities, and expoſed themſelves to publick hatred 
and contempt, to ſufferings of all kinds, and to death itſelf. | 
III. Of this ſort we may reckon thoſe three early converts to Chriſtia- 
nity, who each of them was a member of a Senate famous for its wiſdom 
and learning. Jaſeph the Arimubean wäs of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, 


Dionyſius of the Athenian Areſp gur, and Flavius Clemens of the Roman 


Senate; nay at the time of his death Conſul of Rome. Theſe three were 
ſo thoroughly ſatisfied of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, that the 
firſt of them, according to all the reports of antiquity, died a martyr 
for it; as did the ſecond, unleſs we disbelieve Ari/tides, his fellow-citi- 

: en and contemporary; and the third, as we are informed both by Ro- 

| inan and Chriſtian Authors. 


D 2 that it did not take its fiſe in the dark Hliterate ages of the 
World, but at a time when arts and ſciences were at their height, 
and When there were men who made it the buſſhefs of their lives to 
: -ſearch aſter truth, and ſift the ſeveral opinions of Philoſophers and wiſe 
men, concerning the duty, elle =, and: NO pps of reaſonable 
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IV. Among thoſe innumerable multitudes, who in moſt of the known 
nations of the world came over to Chriſtianity-at-- its de, 

we may be ſure there were great numbers of wiſe and learned men, be- 

ſide thoſe whoſe games are in the Chriſtian records; who without doubt 

took care to examine the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, before they 

1 Would leave. the religion of. their country and of their foretarhers, for 
"the ſake of one that would not only cut them off from the allurements 

of this world, but ſubject them to every thing terrible or diſagreeable in 

it. Tertullian tells the Roman Governors, that their corporations, coun- 

cils, armies, tribes, companies, the palace, ſenate, and courts of Judica- 


— 


ture were filled with Chriſtians; as Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt 
parts and learning, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Lawyers, Phy- 
ficians, Philoſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments they had been once fond 
of, took up their reſt in the Chriſtian religion. 
V. Who can imagine that men of this character did nbt thoroughly in- 


form themſelves of the hiſtory of that perſon, whoſe doctrines they em- 
braced ? for however conſqnant. to reaſon his precepts appeared, how 
good ſoe ver were the effects which they produced in, 8 World, nothing 
could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their God and Savipur, 
but their being firmly perſuaded of the miracles he wrought, and the 
many atteſtations of his divine miſſion, which were to be met with, in 
the hiſtory, of his life. This was the ground: work f the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and, if this failed, the whole ſuper{truQure ſunk with it, This 
point therefore, of the truth of our Sayiour's hiſtory, as, recorded. by the 
Evangeliſts, is every where taken for granted in the writings of thoſe, 
who from Pagan Philoſophers became Chriſtian Authors, and who, by 
reaſon of their converſion, are to be looked upon as of the ſtrongeſt col- 
lateral teſtimony for the truth of what is delivered concerning our 5 a 
viour. wg Bis | 7 ; 


* 


0 


vinch ſhew 
age in which they lived. If we Jook into the greateſt nurſeries of Jearn- 
in thoſe the world, we find in Athens, Dionyſus, 994 
1 zu, Ariſtider, Atbendgora ; and in Alexandrid, Dionyſtus, Cle, 
1 Amnoniut, Arnobius, and Anatolius, to whom wie may add Origen; for 
though his father was a Chriſtian martyr, he became, without all contro- 
4 verſy, the moſt learned and able Philofopher of his age, by his education 
1 af Alexandria, in that famous ſeminary of arts and ſciences 
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. How ) phe roſs 75 25 perpetuated their "tradition; » bete Per. | 

© ſons. to ſucceed them, | 

VI. How their ſucceſſors in the three feſt centuries preſerved their tra- 
n 

VII That froe generations might deri ve this tradition from Chriſt, to the 

10 end of the third century. 

VII I. Four eminent Chriſtians that delivered it down Accel vely 70 the 
year of our Lord 254. 

"IS: The faith of the four pf WIR perſons, the fame with that 

3 of. the Churches of the Eaft, of the Weſt, and of Egypt. TIE 
X. Another perſon added to them, who brings us to the year 343, and 

that many other liſts might be added in as direct and ſhort a ſucceſſion. 

5 XI. Min the tradition of the three firſt centuries, more authentick than 

6 that of any other e, n e, the converſation of the Primitive 

© "Chriſtians. © | 

. From the manner f initiating men into their religion. 

XIII. From the correſpondence between the Churches. | 

XIV. From the long lives Y Fel of Chriſt's ü f which 


, Two a ces. 


VO 


men had means and opportunities of .informing themſelves of thc 
4 truth of our Saviour's hiſtory ; for unleſs this point can be made 
out, their teſtimonies will appear invalid, and their enquiries: ineffeQual. 
II. As to this point, we mult conſider, that many thouſands had ſeen 
"the, tranſactions of our Saviour in ee, and that many hundred thou- 
ſands had received an account of them from the mouths of thoſe who | 


Were e wee, 1 ſhall only mention among theſe cye-wit- 
nefjes 


4 now therefore only remains to conſider, whether theſe. learned 
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neſſes the twelve Apoſlles, to whom we muſt add St. Paus, who had a 
particular call to this high office, though many other diſeiples and fol- 
-lowers of Chriſt had alſo their ſhare in the publiſhing this wonderful hi- 
ſtory. We learn from the ancient records of ae that many of 
the Apoſtles and Diſciples made it the expreſs. buſineſs of their lives, 
travelled into the remoteſt parts of the world, and in all, places gathered 
multitudes ahout them, to aequaint them with the hiſtory and doctrines 
of their crucified Maſter. And indeed, were all Chriſtian records. of 
theſe proceedings entirely loſt, as many have been, the effect plain) 
evinces the truth of them; for how elſe during the Apoſtles lives could 
Chriſtianity have ſpread itſelf with ſuch an amazing prog reſ through the. 
Aeveral nations of the Rewer empire? how coufd it fly like lightning, 
and carry conviction with it, from one end of the earth to the other? 
III. Heathens therefore of every age, fex, and quality, born in the moſt 
different climates, and bred up under the moſt different inſtitutions, when 
they ſaw men of plain ſenſe, without the help of learning, armed witng 
patience and courage, inſtead of wealth, pomp, or power expreſſing in 
their lives thoſe. excellent doctrines of Morality, Which they taught as 
delivered to them from our Saviour, averring that they had feen his mi- 
. racles during his life, and converſed with him after his death; when; Ifay, 
they ſaw no ſuſpicion of falſhood, treachery, or worldly intereſt, in their 
behaviour and converſation, and that they ſubmitted to the moſt ignomi- 
nious and cruel deaths, rather than retract their teſtimony, or even be ſi- 
lent in matters which they were to publiſh by their Saviour's eſpecial 
command, there was no reaſon to doubt of the veracity of thoſe facts 
which they related, or of the Divine Miſſion in which they were em- 
VVCUIl³d, . 
IV. But even theſe motives to Faith in our Saviour would not have 
been ſufficient to have brought about in ſo few years ſuch an incredible 
number of converſions, had not the Apoſtles been able to exhibit ill 
greater proofs of the truths which they taught. A few perſons of an 
_ odious and deſpiſed country could not have filled the world with Belle- 
vers, had they not ſhown undoubted eredentiafs from the Divine perſon 
who ſent them on ſuch a meſſage. Accordingly we are affured; that they 
were inveſted with the power of working miracles, which was the moſt 
ſhort and the moſt convincing argument that could be produced, and the 
only one that was adapted to the reaſon of all mankind, tothe capacities of 
the wiſe and ignorant, and could overcome every cavil and every preju- 
dice. Who would not believe that our Saviour healed the ſiek, and raiſ- 
| | fi +3 Fed 


of 
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hen it was publiſhed by thoſe whathemſelves often did the 


> mivueles,/jn their preſence, and in his, name! Could any reafonable - 
perſon- imagine, that God Almighty would arm mem wirft füch dowersto 


authorise a dye, and. eſlabliſn a ae in the world which was difpleaſing 
tq him, ay ther evil ſpirits would. nd them ſtick an effectuat at be kh 
beat'\down vice and idolatry? % Halo Hav 


V. When de Apoſtles had forme ned ma ay aſſemblies ay W darm 
the Pagan World, wha,gave credit to the glad tidings of the'Goſpel, that, 
upon their departure, the memory ot what heath had; related might not 
periſh, chey appointed out of theſe new converts, men of the beſt for ſenſe; and 
of the moſt rblemiſhed lives, ta preſide oder eſe ſeveral aſſemblies, and 
— without ere what they 1225 heard man aa outs of 
Ipon the death of any of, ha ſubſitites to the Apoſtles and Di. 
a of Chriſt, his place was filled up with ſome other perſon of emi- 
nence for his piety: and learning, and generally a member of the ſame 
Church, who after his deceaſe was. followed by another in the ſame man- 
ner, by which means the ſucceſſion; was continued in an uninterrupted 


3 Ene. Jrencas informs us, that every church preſerved a catalogue of its 


sin the order that they ſuaceeded one another, and (for an example) . 
the catalogue of thoſe who governed the Church of Rome in 
that, — i which contains eight or nine perſons, thokgh but at a 
very ſmall remove from the times of the . A 
| Indeedthe liſts of Biſhops, which are come down to us in other churches, 
_ are generally filled with greater numbers than one would expect. But 
the ſucceſſion, was quick 1 in the three firſt centuries, becauſe the Biſhop 
very often ended in the Martyr: for when a perſecution aroſe in 
any place, the firſt fury of it fell upon this Order of holy men, who 
abundantly teſtified by their Deaths and Sufferings that they did not un- 
dertake theſe offices out of any temporal views, that they were ſincere 
and ſatisfied in the belief of what they taught, and that they firmly ad- 
hered to what they had received from the Apoſtles, as laying down their 
lives in the ſame. hope, and upon the ſame principles. None can be ſup- 
poſed ſo. utterly regardleſs. of their own happineſs as to expire in torment, 
and hazard their Eternity, to ſupport any fables and inventions of their 
own, or any forgeries of their predeceſſors who had preſided in the ſame 
church, and which might have been eaſily detected by the tradition of chat 
ticular church, as well as by the concurring teſtimony of others. TU 
chis purpoſe, Lthink it is very remarkable, that there was not a W Mar- 
Vor. IV. D d d d tyr 
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tyr among thoſe ü 0 EI creticks, wd diſagreed” with" the"Apoſtolical 
| e 15. Hay d ſeyeral wild and abfurd nötibns into the doctrines 
Chriſtianity, ,.. They durſt not ſtake their Np ri future happineſs 
92 their own chimerical imaginations, and did not onſy mun perſecution, 
but affirmed that it was unneceſſary for their followers to bear their reli- 
gion through, füch fiery. tryalss. een TY. 
VII. We man ie OG. that this firſt age' of Apoſtles and Diſciples, 
with th fe generation of many who were their immediate converts, 
1 cen 904 . to th be middle of the ſecond Century, and that ſeveral of 
the third g eneration rom theſe laſt mentioned; which was but the fifth 
from Chet 50 to the end of the third Century. Did we knoz 
the ages 46 umbers of the members 1 particular | church, which 
Vas planted, by. the Apoſtles, doubt my but in moſt of them there 
might be foun a0 five perſons WhO in à continued ſeries would reach 
through theſe three | centuries © of years, t that is til! er from the deaths 
of our Saviour, n | 7 9 His 
VIII. Among the accounts of thoſe: Wye N our of inmunerable 
multitudes, Dos had etnbraced Chriſtianity, 1 ſhall- ſingle out four perſons 
eminent for their lives, their writings, and their ſufferings; that were ſuc- 
ceſſively contemporaries, and bring us down as far as to the year of our 
Lord 254. St. John, who was the beloved Diſciple, and converſed the 
moſt intimately with our Saviour, lived till Auno Dom. 100: Polytarps 
who was the Diſciple of St. John, and had converſed with; others; of 
the Apoſtles and Diſciples of our Lord, lived till Anno Dom. 167, though 
his life was ſhortened, by martyrdom.” © Trenens, who was the Diſciple of 
Polycarp, and had converſed with many of the immediate Diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, lived, at the loweſt computation of his age, till the year 202; 
when he was likewiſe cut off by martyrdom; in which year the great 
Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick ſchool in Alexandria, 
and as he was the miracle of that age, for induſtry, learning, and philoſo- 
phy, he was looked upon as the champion of Chriſtianity, tilli tlie year 
254, when, if he did not ſuffer martyrdom, as ſome think he did, he 
was certainly actuated by the ſpirit of it, as appears in the whole courſe 
of his life and writings ; nay, he had often been put to the torture, and 
had undergqne tryals worſe than death. As he eonverſed with the moſt 
eminent Chriſtians of his time in ER yt, and in the Eaft, brought over 
multitudes both from hereſy and _heatheniſm, and left behind him qeveral 
Diſciples of great fame and learning, there ĩs no queſtich But there Were 


conſiderable numbers of thofe who ktiew him, and had beem his bearers, 
| ſcholars, 
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':etiolars,” or proſelytes, that lived till the end of the third century, and 
tothe reign of Conſtantine the Grete. 
N, It is evident to thoſe, who read the lives and writings of Polycarp, 
 Trenizus; and Origen, that theſe three Fathers believed the accounts which 
are given of bur Saviom in the four Evangeliſts, and had undoubted ar- 
guments that not only St. John, but many others of our Saviour's diſ- 
Ciples, publiſhed' the ſame accounts of him. To which we muſt ſubjoin 
this further remark, that what was believed by theſe Fathers on this ſub- 
Heck ava likewiſe de e of the main body of Chriſtian in thoſ fc: 
Ceflive: ages when they flouriſhed ; ſince Polycarp cannot but be looked 
upon, if weiconſider the reſpect that was paid him, as the repreſentative 
of the Eaſtern Churches in-this particular, Trenæls of the Weſtern upon 
I; . | \ wy. lo * 11 — 415 nne c, 4 4110 
the ſame account, and e e eſtabliſhed in EH tit. 
X. Tottheſe I might add Paul the famous hermite, who retired from 
the Derian perſecution, five or ſix years before Origen's death, and lived 
till the year 343. I have only diſcoyered one of thoſe channels by which 
the hiſtory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and unadulterated, 
throug a Phbiloſdphers, whoſe 


gh thoſe ſeveral. ages that produced tho 5 Pegs 1 
teſtimonies make uſe of for the truth of our + 


7 
* 


or che truth of our Saviour's hiſtory. Some 
or other of theſe Philoſophers, came into the Chriſtian faith during its 
-infancy; in the ſeveral periods of, theſe three firſt centuries, when they 
had ſuch means of informing themſelves in all the particulars of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory. I muſt further add, that though I have here only choſen 
this ſingle link of martyrs, I might find out others among thoſe names 
which are ſtill extant, that delivered down this account of our Saviour 
in a ſucceſſive tradition, till the whole Raman empire became Chriſtian ; 
as there is no queſtion but numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes might follow 
one another in, the ſame order, and in as ort a chain, and that perhaps 
in every ſingle Church, had the names and ages of the molt eminent pri- 
-mitive Chriſtians been tranſmitted to us with the like certainty. . 


» - , . 
. . 
5 , 


KI. But to give this conſideration more force, we mult take notice, 
that the tradition of the firſt ages of Auen had ſeveral circumſtances 
peculiar to it, which made it more authentick than any other tradition 
„in any other age of the world. The Chriſtians, who carried their reli- 
ion through ſo many general and particular perſecutions, were inceſſantly 
-eomforting and ſupporting one another, with the example and hiſtory of 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, It was the ſubje& not only of their ſolemn 
aſſemblies, but of their private viſits and converſations. Oar virgins, 
days Tetian, who liyed in che eee, diſtourſe ober heir fe 


2 


1 


on divine ſaljets. | Indeed, when religion was woven into tre civil 'g 
Veri Herd, and flouriſhed under the proteckion of 'the Emperors, men's 
ugh! hts and diſcourſes Were, as they are now, full of ſecalar- ne but 
in, the three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, men, Who 'embraced this reli. 
A. had given up all their intereſts in this world; and noed i in a perper 
e for the next, as not knowing how ſobn they might be 
lied to it: ſo that they had little elfe to taſk of but the life. and dot 
rines of that, divine perſon, which was their hope, their encouragment, 
| AE WOrY, We S5 therefore imagine, that there was a ſungle 
mae arrived at any degree of age or confideration,' who had not hem 
and repeatec 5 a thouſand” rimes in his life, all the Farticulars af 
our Saviour's birth, life, death reſurreRion,' and aſcenſoon 
XII. Eſpeci no — we nr, that they could not then be received as 
Chriſtians, prov undergone ſeveral enaminations. Perſons of 
riper years, who hed e into the Church during the three firſt 
centuries, were obllg "A paſs through many repeated. inſtructions, and 
give a ſtrict account 25 their proficiency, before they were admitted to 
£ aptiſm. And as for thoſe Who were born of Chriſtian parents, and had 
been baptiſed in their infancy, they were with the like care prepared and 
diſciplined for conffrwation, which chey could not arrive at, till they 
were found upon examination to have made a e ee ages in e 
knowledge of Chtiftianity. 7. I 
XIII. We muſt further Furrer, that there was not andy in thoſe times 
this religious converfation among private Chriſtians, but a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence between the Churches that were eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles 
or their ſucceſſors, in the ſeveral parts of the world. If any new doctrine 
was ſtarted, or any fact reported of our Saviour, a ſtrict enquiry was 
made among the Churches, eſpecially thoſe planted by the Apoſttes them-" 
ſelves, whether they had received any ſuch doctrine or account of our 
Saviour, from the mouths of the Apoſttes, or the tradition of thoſe Chri- 
Bare, who had Far vat the 1 N of the — Which 
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were very remotę from the firſt publication of it. Of t eſe, beſides St. 
«by, we have a remarka le inſtance in neon, who! i one of the 


leventy ſent forth by our Saviour, to publiſh the Goſpel before his cruci- 
fixion, and, a near, kinſman of the Lord. This venerable perſon, who 
had Fas, heard with his own ears our Saviour's prophecy of the de- 
true of - Zerufalem, preſided over the Church eſtablithed in that city, 
TE time of its memorable ſiege, and drew his congregation out 
of thoſe. dreadful and unparallel'd calamities which befel his countrymen, 
wing the advice our Saviour had given, when they ſhould ſee Je- 
.encompalled with armies, and the Roman ſtandards, or abomifia- 
tion of deſolation, ſet up. He lived till the year of our Lot 107, when 
hey was S under 0 Emperor Trajen. e 
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1 The wan 0 f rhe Solus wed, FR other. excellowt aſtitations; . 
II. Bat chiefly by the writings of the Evungeliſtit. 
III. The diligence of the Diſeiphe aud firſt Chriſtian ene to ſend 


Abroad #hefe wr . 
IV. Thar the — account of our Saviour was the fame with thas de- 


livered by trauitian- 

V. Proved- from the reception of * Ga/pel by theſe Churches which, 
_avere- eſtabliſhed before it was written; 

VI. From the uniformity of what Was believed i in the * Churches ; 5 


VII. From a remarkable paſſage in Irenrus. 

VIII. Records which are now loſt, of uſe to the three Ee centuries, for 
confirming the hiſtony of our: Saviour. 

IX. Inflnte of lach records. | 


HUS far we ſee how. the learned Bande might apprize them- 
ſelves from oral information of the particulars of our Sa- 
>». yiour's hiſtory. They could hear, in every Church planted in 
every diſtant part of the earth, the account which was there received 
and preſerved among them, of the hiſtory of our Saviour. They could 
earn the names and characters of thoſe firſt miſſionaries that Ecker to 

them theſe accounts, and the miracles by which God Almighty atteſted 


1,” 


their — But the — Diſciples of Chriſt, to preſerve the 
ory 


oblivion, did not enly ſet aſide certain pexſons for that purpoſe, as has 
been already ſhewn, but appropriated certain days to the commemoration 
of thoſe facts which they had related concerning him. The firlk day of 


denote: to all ages that he was crucified on the one. of thoſe days, 


: 181A N RB 101 00. 
kadar afl his: ec and to ſecure: their accounts of him from error and 


the week was in all its returns a perpetual memorial f his re 
as the devotional exerciſes adapted to Friday and Sarurday, were to 


Andrhat 
he reſted in the grave on the other. You may apply the ſame remark tq.ſeve- 


ral of the annual feſtivals inſtituted by the Apoſtles themſelves, or 2 . — 
by their immediate Succeſſors, in memory of thę moſt i important particyl 
in our Saviour's hiſtory; to which we muſt ãdg- che Sagramen | 
ted by our. Lord himſelf, and many of thoſe, rites and ceremonies which 
obtained in the moſt early times of the Church. Theſe ane to be regar- 
ded as ſtanding marks of ſuch facts as were delivered by: thoſe, who were 
eye-witneſſes to them, and which were contrived with great wiſdom 


laſt till time ſnould be no more. Theſe, without any other means, might 


have, in ſome meaſure, gonyeyed to poſterity, the memory of ſeveral 


tranſactions in the hiſtery of our Saviour, as they were related hy his Diſ- 
ciples. At leaſt, the reaſon of theſe inſtitutions, though they might he 


forgotten, and obſcured. by a- long courſe of years, could not but be very 


well known by thoſe _—_ lived in the three firſt Centuries, and a mgans 
of informing the inquilitiye Pagans in the truth of our daviour's kenn, 


that being the view in which I am to conſider tale. 
II. But leaſt ſuch a tradition, though guarded by —— hedh? 


wear out by the length of time, the four Evangeliſts within about fifty, 
or, as Theodoret affirms, thirty years, after our Saviour's death, while the 


memory of his actions was freſh among them, conſigned to writing that 


hiſtory, which for ſome years had been publiſhed only by the mouth of 
the Apoſiles and Dilciples. ., The further conſideration of heſe holy pen- 
men will fall under another part of this diſcourſ. 


III. It will be ſufficjent to obſerve here, that in =O an. which the- 


ceeded the Apoſtles, many of their immediate Diſciplesſent. or carried in 


perſon the books of the four Evangeliſts, which had been written by 


Apoſtles, or at leaſt approved by them, to moſt of the Churches 


which they had planted in the different parts of the world. 


This was done with ſo much diligence, that when Pautænus, a man of 
great learning and piety, had travelled into Iudia for the propagation, of 
Chriſtianity, about the year of our Lord 200, he found among. that 
remote people the — of St. Matthew, which upon his return from that 


country 


— 
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eountry he brought with him to Merandria. This Gospel ivigenerally 
ſuppoſed to have been left in thoſe parts by St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle 
of the Iudies, who probably carried it with im before the pts. of. 
che three oller BEvangdliſts were publiſt 0464. 

IV. That the: hiſtory of our Saviour, as recited by cheEvangelift was: - 
the ſane! withthat which had been before delivered by the Apoſtles and 


Diſciples; will Kirther appear in tlie proſecution of this difcourſe; and may 5 


be! gathered from the following cofiſiderations. : 
V. Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of the firſt planters of 


Clitiflianity; either in hiſtory or doctrine, there is no queſtion bur they 
would have been rejected by thoſe Churches which they had already e 

med. But ſo conſiſtent wa uniform was the relation of che Apoſtles, 
that theſe hiſtories appeared to be nothing elſe but their tradition and oral 
atteſtations made fixt and permanent. Thus was the fame of our Saviour, 


which in ſo few years had gone through the whole earth, confirmed and 


perpetuated by ſuch records, as would preſerve the traditionary account 
of him to after-ages; and reQifie itz! if at any time, by paſſing through ſe - 


- veral generatibns, it might drop any my that was Material or contract 


has © thing that was falſe or fictitious. 

VI. Accordingly we find the ſame Jeſus Chrif, who-was. hors! of a 
Virgin; who had wrought many miracles in Paleſtine, who was crucified, 
roſe again, and aſcended into Heaven; I ſay, the ſame Je/us Chriſt had 
been preached, and was worſhipped, in Germany, France, Spain, and 
Great. Britain, in Parthia, Media, Meſopotamia, Armenia, P hrygias 
Aa and Pamphilia, in Italy, Egypt, Afric, and beyond Cyrene, India 
and: Perſue, and, in ſhort, in all the iſlands and provinces that are. viſited by 
the riting 6rofereig fan. The ſameaccount of our Saviour's life and do- 
ctrine was delivered by thouſands of Preachers, and believed in thouſands 
of places, who all, as faſt as it could be conveyed to them, received the | 
ſame account in writing from the four Evangeliſts. 

VII. Irenæus to this parpoſe very aptly remarks, that thoſe barbarous 
nations; who in his time were not poſſeſt of the written goſpels, and had 
only learned the hiſtory of our Saviour from thoſe who had. converted them 
to Chriſtianity before the Goſpels were written, had among them the 
ſame accounts of our Saviour, which are to be met with in the four Evan- - 

geliſts. An unconteſtable proof of the harmony and concurrence be- 


tween the holy ſcripture and the tradition of the Churches! in thoſe early 
times of Chriltianity. PE ELIT . e e 
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uvm. Thus we ſee what opportunities the learned: and) inquiſitive hea» 
tkens had of informing themſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hiflory;raut 
ring the three firſt Cemturies, eſpecially as they lay nearer one h unather 
to the fountain-head: beſide which, there were many uricontroverted 
traditions, records of Chriſtianity, and particular hiſteries, that then threw 
2 into theſe matters, but are now. entirely loſt, hy which} at thut time, 
any appearance” of contradiction, or ſeeming difficulties, im the biffory! of 
the Evangeliſts, were fully cleared up and explained: though we meet with 
fewer appearances of this nature in che hiſtory of our Saviour, as related 
by cho Mr Evangeliſts, than in the accounts of any other perſon, publi- 
ſhed by ſuch a number ee rener who moan great a 4 
ſtance from the preſent agg. 34601 66. Heft (ord 

IX. Among thoſe records which are loſt; 400 were ee to wy | 
primitive Chriſtians, is the letter to Tiberiur, which I have already men- 
tioned; that of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhall take notice of hereafter; 
the writings of Hegeſippus, who had drawn doun the hiſtory of Chriſti. 
anity to his own time, which was not beyond the middle of the ſecond 
Century; the genuine | #:4y/4zre oracles, which in the firſt ages of the 
Church were eaſily diſtinguiſned from the ſpurious; the records preſer- 
your in ram Rs Ks na many other of the unn, mature 
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I The iq bt of miracles in thoſe ages a farther aue. o Pug 
” Philoſidhers in the Chriſtian faith. 


I. The credibility. of ſuch miracles. 

mW. A particular inſtance. 

IV. Martyrdom, why conſidered as a herding . hd ; 
V. Primitive Chriflzans thought many of the Meeps Were lune 6 


a miraculous power : 


VI. Proved from the nature of their ſufferings. | "7 
VI. How wad als further induced the Pagans to entrace Clrifianity, 


2 


1 HERE were other means, which I find had a great influence 
on the learned of the three firſt Centuries, to ereate and confirm 


in them the belief of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory, which ought 
not to be paſſed over in ſilence. The firſt was, the opportunity they en. 


Joyed 
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d of examining thoſe» miracles, which wer — on ſeveral occaſions t per- 
ed by Chriſtians; and appeared in the Church, more or leſs, during 
- theſe firſt ages of Chriſtianity. "Theſe had great weight with the men ! 
am now ſpeaking of, who, from learned Pagans, became fathers of the 
Church: for they frequently boaſt of them in their ns at as atteſtati- 
eng gi wet by God himſelf to che truth of their religion. * 
11 32 At the ſame time, that theſe learned men declare how Wan 
baſe and wicked it would be, how much beneath the dignity, of Philoſo- 
hy, and contrary to the precepts of Chriſtianity, to utter falſhoods or 
forgeries in the ſupport of a cauſe, though never ſq, juſt in it ſelf, they 
confidently alſert this miraculous power, which then  ſublilted in the 
Church, nay tell us that they themſelves had been eye-witneſles of it at 
ſeveral times, and in ſeveral inſtances; nay appeal to the heathens them- 
ſelves for the truth of ſeveral facts they relate, nay challenge them to be 
preſent at their aſſemblies, and ſatisfie themſelves, if they doubt of it; nay 
we find that Pages Authors have! in ſome Inlanges es chis miracu- 
10us power. * 2 
III. The letter of Marcus Awvlivh whoſe. army was. ; preſerved by a 
8 * ſnower, at the ſame time that his enemies were diſcomfited by 
a ſtorm of lightning, and which the heathen hiſtorians themſelves allow 
to have been ſupernatural and the effect of magic: I ſay, this letter, which 
aſcribed this unexpected aſſiſtance to the prayers of the Chriſtians, who then 
ſerved in the army, would have been thought an unqueſtionable teſtimo- 
ny of the miraculous power I am ſpeaking of, had it been {till preſerved. 
It is ſufficient for me in this place to take notice, that this was one of thoſe 
miracles which had its influence on the learned Converts, becauſeit is rela- 
ted by Tertullian, and the very letter appealed to. When theſe learned 
men ſaw ſickneſs and frenzy cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to 
ſilence, the Demons and evil ſpirits forced to confeſs themſelves no Gods, 
by perſons who only made uſe of prayer and adjurations in the name of 
their crucified Saviour; how eould they doubt of their Saviour's power 
on the like occaſions, as repreſented to them by the traditions of the 
Church, and the writings of the Evangeliſts? 

IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that which appears to me a ſtanding 
miracle in the three firſt Centuries, I mean that amazing and ſupernatu- 
ral courage or patience, which was ſhewn by innumerable multitudes of 
Martyrs, in thoſe flow and painful torments that were inflicted on them. I 
cannot conceivea man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons, amid the in- 
ſults and mockeries of a EfOUGcd Amphitheatre, and {till keeping his ſeat; 
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Or reiched, upon a.grate pf iron: over ogals of fire, and. hreathing out * 
ſoul amang the PRONE, ſufferings. of ſuch. a, tedzous. den en Rr UP F 
n renounce his teligion, . 1 blafpheme his Saviour, duch iryals em 
to me above the ſtrength of human nat tre, and able to Overrbear ux, 
ręaſon, Haith, conviction...nay, and the molt abſolute, certainty. of a fu, a 
ſtate. Humanity, ungfliſted in an extraordinary manner, wult have. Har 
ken; aff the preſent preſſuxe, and have delivered. it {elf out BIG 2. 0 d- 
ful diſtreſs, by any means that could have been {uggel 11 ie Is 
eaſily imagine, that many r{ons,. in. ſo go a cauſe, Wight ba 
gown their Jives at the. gibbet, the lake, er the block; but to cn” lel⸗ 
utely amang the molt exquiſite rortyres, When they might come out of 
| them, eyen, by a mental rgſer vation, or an hypocriſy which was not. with: 
out a poſſi ubty, of being followed by repentance and forgiven; has 
ſomething in it, ſo far beyond the force and natural ſtrength of 4 55 
that one cannot. but think there Was ſome miraculous Wer tg, "FE nr 
rae ſulleeer., 1 os. 
V. We find the Church of arne in that admirable letter "which 
gives an account of the death. of Polycarp their beloved Bilbop, memo: 
ning the cruel torments of other early Martyrs for Chriſtianity, are of 
opinion, that our Saviour ſtood: by them in a viſion, and perſonal y. CON- 
verſed with them, to give them ſirength and comfort during the bitter- 
neſs of their long continued agonies; and we have the ſtory of a young 
man, who, having ſuffered many tortures, eſcaped with life, and told his 
R that the pain of them had been rendred tolerable, by 
the preſence of an Angel who ſtood by him, and wiped off the tears and 
ſweat, which ran down his face whilſt he lay under his ſufferings. We 
are aſſured at leaſt that the firſt Martyr, for Chriſtianity was encouraged 
in his laſt moments, by a viſion of x] divine perſon, for whom he wr 
fered, and into whoſe preſence he was then haſtening. 
VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon his heart, and after reading 
theſe terrible conflicts in which the ancient Martyrs and Confeſſors Were 
engaged, when they paſſed through ſueh new inventions and varieties of 
pain, as tired their tormentors; and ask himſelf, however zealous and ſin- 
cere he is in his religion, whether under ſuch acute and lingring tortures 
he could ftill have held faſt his integrity, and have profeſſed his faith to 
the laſt, without a ſupernatural aſſiſtanee of ſome Lind or other. For 
my part, when I conſider that it was not an unaccountable. obſtinacy i in a 
ſingle man, or in any particular ſett of men, in ſome extraordinary jun- 
cture; but that there were — — of each ſex, of every age, of diffe- 
yo 2 rent 
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refit eCunttles dd conditiöns, Who för neür 300 years" 
this glorious confelion'@f their faith, in the miäſt of tortures, and Im the 
hour, of death? 1 mult eoticlade, that they were either of another make 
than men ate at preſent, ör that they had ſuch miraculous ſupports 
as were peculiar to thoſe times of Ohriſtianity, when without them per. 
haps the very natus of it Wight hive been extinpaiſhed, 
„It is Certain, that the deaths and ſufferings of the peientive Chriſti- 
ans had a great ſhare in the converſion of thoſe learned Pagaur, who li- 
ved in the ages of Perſecution, which with forte intervals and abate ments 
laſted near 300 years after dur Saviour. Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lat. 
rantins, Arnobigs, and othets; tell us, that this firſt of all alarmed their 
curioſity, rouſed their attention, and made them ſeriouſly inquiſitive into 


the nature of that religion, which could endue the mind with ſo much 


ſtrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay raiſe an earneſt deſire of 
it, though it appeared in all its terrors. This they found had not been 
effected by all the doctrines of thoſe Philoſophers, hom they had tho- 
roughly ſtudied, and who had been labouring at this great point. The 


the hiſtory and doctrines of him for rectly they ſaffered. The more the) 
ſearched, the more they were convinced; till their conviction grew ſo 
ſtrong, that they themſelves embraced the ſame truths, and either actual- 


ly laid down their lives, or were Mays in a readineſs to do it, rather 


than 1 from them. 
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SECT ION vit. 


I. The completion of our « Seviour' s prophecies confirmed Pagans in their 
belief of the Goſpel. _ 
II. Origen's oher vation on that of his Diſciple being Rog before King 
and Governours; = 11 
III. On their being acted for their religuon ; 
IV. Os their preaching the Gaſpel to all nations; 
V. On the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and ruin of the Jewith veconomy. 
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VI Thefe en, e ene * what has ene * wee Ori igen 0 


Lime. 
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fight of cheſe dying and tormented Martyrs engaged them to ſearch into 
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A D thoſe extraordinary means, of are 
learned and-inquifitive Pagan of the three firſt Centuries, for 
exineing the truth of the hiſtory of our Saviour, wab the com: 

. 8 of ſuch prophecies as are recorded of him in the Evangeliſts. They 

could not indeed form any arguments from hat he foretold;: and Was 
fulfilled during his life, becauſe both the prophecy and the completion 
were over before they were publiſned by the Evangelifts'; though, 48 O. 
rigen obſerves, What end could there be in forging ſome of theſe predictions, 
as that of St. Peter's denying his maſter, and all his Diſciples forſaking 
him in the greateſt extremity, which reflects ſo much ſhame on the great 
Apoſtle, and on all his companions? Nothing but a ſtrict adherence to 
truth, and to matters of fact, could have prompted the Evangeliſts to re- 

| late a circumſtance ſo neee to Waden own u ug as Una 
Father has well obſerved. 

II. But to purſue his — on this ſubjeck There are prodiftians 
of our Saviour recorded by the Evangeliſts, which were not completed 
till after their deaths, and had no-likelihood of being ſo, when they were 
pronounced by our bleſſed Saviour. Such was that wonderful notice he 
gave them, = they ſfiould be brought before Governours and Kings for 

bis ſake, for a teſlimony againſt them and the Gentilem, Mat. 10. 28. with 
thè other like prophecies, by which he foretold that his Diſciples were 
to be perſecuted. Is there any other doctrine in the world, ſays this Father, 
whoſe followers are puniſhed? Can the enemies of Chriſt ſay, that he knew 
his opinions were falſe and impious, and that therefore he might well con- 
jecture and foretell what would be the treatment of thoſe perſons who 
ſhould embrace them? Suppoſing his doctrines were really ſuch, why 
ſhould this be the conſequence? what likelihood that men ſhould be 
brought before Kings and Governours for opinions and tenets of any kind, 
when this never happened even to the Epicureans, who abſolutely de- 
nied a Providence; nor to the Perjparericks themſelves, who laughed at 
the prayers and ſacrifices which were made to the Divinity? Are there 
any but the Chriſtians who, according to this prediction of our Saviour, be- 
ing brought before Kings and Governours for his ſake, are preſſed to their 
lateſt gaſp of breath, by their reſpective judges, to renounce Chriſtianity, 
and to procure their liberty and reſt, by offering the fame facrifices, and ta- 
king the ſame oaths that others did? 

III. Conſider the time when our Saviour ROTO NY thoſe 1 6 0 
Matt. 10. 32. Vhoſoc ver hall confeſs me before men, him wilt I confeſs 
elſo before my Father which is in heaven: but een ſhall deny ms 


before 
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.hefore men, him will I alſa dauy before: my Harbor which" is in feaven. 
Had you heard him dpeak: after this manner, when as yet his Diſciples 
were under no ſuch tryals, you would: certainly have ſaid within your 
ſelt, If theſe ſpeeches. of Jeſus are true, and if, according to his predi- 
ction, Governors and Kings undertake to ruin and deſtroy thoſe who ſhall 
profeſs; themſelves his Diſciples, we will believe (not only that he is a 
Prophet) but that he has received power from God ſufficient to preſerve 
and propagate his religion; and that he would never talk in ſuch a pe- 
remptory and diſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he was able 
to ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoſition, that could be made againſt the 
faith and doctrine which he:taught, t. . 
IV. Who is not ſtruck with admiration, when he repreſents to himſelf 
our Saviour at that time foretelling, that his Goſpel ſhould" be preached 
in all the world, for a witneſs unto all nations, or as St. Origen (who ra- 
ther quotes the ſenſe than the words) to ſerve for a conviction to Kings 
and people: when at the ſame time he finds that his Goſpel has'accordingly 
been preached to Greeks and Barbarians,” to the learned and to the ig- 
norant, and that there is no quality or condition of life able to exempt 
men from ſubmitting to the doctrine of Chriſt? As for us, ſays this 
great Author, in another part of his book againſt Celſus, When we 
«, ſee every day thoſe events exactly accompliſhed which our Saviour 
'« foretold at ſo great a diſtance : That his Goſpel is preached in all the 
4 world, Matthew 24. 14. That his Diſciples go and teach all nations, 
c Matthew 28. 19. And that thoſe, who: have received his doctrine, are 
« brought for his ſake before Governors, and before Kings, Matthew 
« 10. 18. we are filled with admiration, and our faith in him is con- 
t firmed more and more. What clearer and ſtronger. proofs can Celſus 
ec ask for the truth of what he ſpo kes 433 
V. Origen inſiſts likewiſe with great ſtrength on that wonderful pre- 
diction of our Saviour, concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, pro- 
nounced at a time, as he obſerves, when there was no likelihood nor ap- 
pearance of it. This has been taken notice of and inculcated by ſo 
many others, that I ſhall refer you to what this Father has ſaid on the 
ſubject in the firſt book againſt Celſuc. And as to the accompliſhment of 
this remarkable prophecy, ſhall only obſerve, that whoever reads the ac- 
count given us by Juſephus, without knowing his character, and com- 
pares it with what our Saviour foretold, would think the hiſtorian had 
been a Chriſtian, and that he had nothing elſe in view but to adjuſt the 
event to the prediction Ne N 
I —— 
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VI. I cannot quit this head without taking notice; chat Origen: would 
ſtill have triumphed more in the foregoing arguments, had he lived an 
age longer, to have ſeen the Romany Emperors, Fans All their Governors 


and provinces; ſubmitting themſelves to the Chriſtian religion, and glory- 


ing in its profeſſton, as ſo many Kings and Soveraigns. Alb pits" their 
relation to Chi at the head of their titles. 

How much greater confirmation” of his faith would he Weed 
had he ſeen our Saviour's prophecy ſtand good in the deſtruction of the 
temple, and the diſſolution of the Jeiſh economy, when Fews and 
Pagan united all their endeavours under Julian the Apoſtate, to baffle 
and falſifie the prediction? The great preparations that were made for 
re- building the temples wirn the hurricane, earthquake, and eruptionb of 
fire, that deſtroyed the work, and terrified thoſe employed in the attempt 


from proceeding in it, are related by many hiſtorians of che fame age, 


and the ſubſtance of the ſtory teſtified both by Pagan and Jrwiiſb wri- 
ters, as Ammianus Marcellus and Sem — The learned 
Chryfoſtome, in a ſermon againſt the Jeu, tells them this fact was then 
freſh in the memories even of their young men, that it happened but 
twenty years ago, and that it was artefted by all the inhabitants of Ferw- 
ſalem, Where they might {till ſee the marks of it in the rubbiſh of that 
work, from which the Jews deſiſted in ſo great a fright, and which even 
Julian had not the courage to carry on. This fact, which is in it ſelf fo 
miraculous, and ſo indiſputable, brought over many of the Jews to Chri- 
ſtianiry; and ſhows us, that after our Saviour's prophecy againft it, the 

temple could not be preſerved from the ptough paſſing over it, by all the 
care of Titur, who would fain have prevented its deſtruction, and that 
inſtead of being re- ediſied by Julian, all his endeavours towards it did 
but {ill more literally accompliſh 6ur Saviour's ee that not one 
ſtone ſhoutd be left upon another. 

The ancient Chriſtians were ſo entirely — of the ſobre: of our 

Saviour's prophecies, and of the puniſhment which the ,Zews had drawn 
upon themſelves, and upon their children, for the treatment which the 
Afeſſiab had received at their hands, that they did not doubt but they 
would always remain an abandoned and diſperſed people, an hiſſing and 
an aſtoniſhment among the nations, as they are to this day. In ſhort, 
that they had loſt their peculiarity of being God's people, which was 


no transferred to the body of Chriſtians, and which preſerved the 
Church of Chriſt among all the conflicts, difficulties and perſecutions, 


in which it was e as it had preſerved the Fewi/2 government and 
economy 
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cοο y for ſa many ages, Whilſt it had the ſame. truth and vital prin- 
eiple in it, notwithſtanding it was ſo e e danger 0 being utterly 
abgliſhed and deſtrayed. rigen, in his fourth book againſt Celſug men- 
tioning their being caſt gut of Zerwalems the place to, which their wor- 
ſhip was annexed, deprived. ef their temple and facrifice, their religious 
rites and ſolemnities, and ſcattered over the face of the. earth, ventures 
tg aſſure them with a facg of confidence, that they would never be re- 
eſtabliſhed, ſince they had. committed that horrid. crime againſt the Sa- 
wiour of the world. This was a bold aſſertion in the good man, who 
knew how this people had been ſq wonderfully re-eſtabliſhed in former 
times, when they were almoſt ſwallowed up. and in the moſt deſperate fate 
of defolation, as in rhein deliverance out of the Bakylonz/h captivity, and 
the oppreſſions of Aut iochus Epiphaner. Nay, he knew that within leſs 
than a hundred years befare his own time, he Jet had made ſuch a 
powerful effort for their re-eſtabliſhment under Harchacab, in the reign 
of Adrian, as ſhook the whole. Roman empire. But he founded his opi- 
nion on a ſure word af prophecy, and an the puniſhment they had ſo 
juſtly incurred ; and we find, by a long experience of denne, that he 
was not miſtaken, nay that his opinion gathers ſtrength daily, ſince the 
Fews are now at a greater diſtance from any propantiy. © ſuch a re- 
He e thay they were EPA deen wrote. 1105 
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SECTION . 


L The lives of primitive Chriſtians, enother meant of ain 7 learned 
Pagans into their religion. | 37 

I The change and reformation. of their manners. 

III. This looked upon as ſupernatural by the learned Pagans, 

IV. And ftrengthened the accounts given of our Saviour life and hiſtory. 

V. The Jewiſh ä of our nn an ee. ik the heathens belief: 

VI. Purſned . 

. Purſued,  " * 
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7 HERE was one other means enjoyed by the learned 8 : 
of the three firſt centuries, for ſatisfying them in the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory, which I might have flung under one 
51 rok . foregoing heads ; bat as it is ſo ſhining a particular, and does 
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only conſider it with regard to the fubject Lam upon? I. mean the' lives” 
and manners of thoſe holy men, who believed in Chrift during the firſt * 
ages'of Chriſtianity. I ſhould be thought to advance a paradox, ſhould” 
affirm that there were More Chriſtians in the wo id duting thoſe" times 
of perſecution, than there are at Rr in theſe which we 'call the flou- 
riſhing times of Chriſtianity. ut this will be found an indi 


putable 
truth, if we form our calculation upon the opinions Wich Prep in 
thoſe days, that every c one who lives in the habitual practice of any V. 
luntary ſin, actually cuts Himfelf off from the benefits and Profe lloh of” 
Chriſtianity, and Whatever he may call himſelf, is in reality no Chriltlan, 
nor ought to be eſteemed as ſach.” n 
II. In the times we are now buen the Chriſtian ridion ſhowed Fr 
full force and efficacy on the minds of men, and by many examples d de- 
monſtrated what great and generous fouls it was capable of producing. b 
It exalted and refined its proſelytes to a very high degree of perfection, 
and ſet them far above the pleaſures, and even the pains, of this life. It 5 
ſtrengthened the infirmity, and broke the fierceneſs of human nature. It 
lifted up the minds of the i ignorant to the knowledge and worſhip of him 
that made them, and inſpired the vicious with a rational devotion, a ſtrick 
purity of heart, and an unbounded love to their fellow- creatures. In 
proportion as it ſpread through the world, it ſeęmed to change mankind 
into another ſpecies of Beings. No ſooner Was a convert initiated into 
it, but by an eaſy figure he became a New Man, and both acted and look - 
ed upon himſelf as one regenerated and born a ſecond time into another 
fate of exiſtence. f 4 f 
III. It is not my buſineſs to be more particular i in the con of pri: 
mitive Chriſtianity, which have been exhibited ſo well by others, but ra- 
ther to obſerve, that the Pagan converts, of whom I am now ſpeaking, 
mention this great reformation of thoſe who had been the greateſt ſin- 
ners, with that fudden and ſurpriſing change which*it made in the lives 
of the moſt profligate, as having ſomething in it ſupernatural, miracu- 
jous, and more than human. Origen repreſents this power in the Chri- 
ſtian religion, as no leſs wonderful than that of curing the lame and 
blind, or cleanſing the leper. Many others repre:ent it in heſame licht 
and looked upon it as an argument chat there Was a certain divinity in 
that religion, which ſhowed it ſelf in ſuch ſtrange and glorious effects. 
IV. This therefore was a great means not only of recommending Chri- 
ftianity to honeſt and learned heathens, but of confirming em in the 
| — „ belief 


belief of our Saviour's hiſtory, when they ſaw multitudes of virtuous 


men daily forming themſelves upon his example, animated by his precepts, 
and actuated by that Spirit which he had promiſed to ſend among his 


, 


Diſciples, 


hiſtory of our Saviour, than the predictions relating to him in thoſe old 
prophetick writings, which were depoſited among the hands of the 


greateſt enemies to Chriſtianity, and owned by them to have been extant 


many ages before his appearance. The learned heathen converts were 
aſtoniſhed to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Saviour's life publiſhed before 
he was born, and to find that the Evangeliſts and Prophets, in their ac- 
counts of the Mefieh, differed only in point of time, the one foretelling 
what ſhould happen to him, and the other deſcribing thoſe very parti- 
culars as what had actually happened. This our Saviour himſelf was 
pleaſed to make uſe of as the ſtrongeſt argument of his being the pro- 
miſed Mefjah, and without it would hardly have reconciled his Diſciples 
to the ignominy of his death, as in that remarkable paſſage which men- 
tions his converſation with the two Diſciples, on the day of his reſurre- 
ction. St. Luke, chap. 24. verſe 13 to the end. a. 

VI. The heathen converts, after having travelled through all human 
learning, and fortified their minds with the knowledge of arts and ſciences, 
were particularly qualified to examine theſe prophecies with great care 
and impartiality, and without prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. If the Jews 
on the one ſide put an unnatural interpretation on theſe prophecies, to 
evade the force of them in their controverſies with the Chriſtians; or if 
the Chriſtians on the other ſide over- ſtrained ſeveral paſſages in their ap- 
plications of them, as it often happens among men of the beſt under- 
landing, when their minds are heated with any conſideration that bears 


a more than an ordinary weight with it: the learned Heathens may be 


looked upon as neuters in the matter, when all theſe prophecies were 
new to them, and their education had left the interpretation of them 
free and indifferent. Beſides, theſe learned men among the primitive 
Chriſtians, knew how the Jeu, who had preceded our Saviour, inter- 
preted thefe predictions, and the ſeveral marks by which they acknow- 
ledged the Meſſiah would be diſcovered, and how thoſe of the Jew: 
Doctors who ſucceeded him, had deviated from the interpretations and 
doctrines of their forefathers, on purpoſe to ſtifle their own conviction. 
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V. But I find no argument made a ſtronger impreſſion on the minds 
of theſe eminent Pagan converts, for ſtrengthening their faith in the 
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VII. This ſett of arguments had therefore an invi force wi 
thoſe Pagan Philoſophers who became Chriſtians, as we find in moſt of 
their writings, They could not disbelieve our Saviour's hiſtory, which ſo 
exactly agreed with every thing that had been written of him many ages 
before his birth, nor doubt of thoſe circumſtances being fulfilled in him, 
which could not be true of any perſon that lived in the world beſides him- 
ſelf. This wrought, the greateſt confuſion in the unbelieving Zews, and 
the greateſt conviction in the Gentiles, who every where AB with 
aſtoniſhment of theſe truths they met with in this new magazine of learn- 
ing which was opened to them, and carry the point ſo far as to think 
Whatever excellent doctrine they had met with among Pagan writers. 
had been ſtole from their converſation with the Jews, or from the Fey 
uſal of theſe writings which they had 1 in their COON; 
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Fellow of Queen's College, Oxon. 
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Fellowof All-Souls College, Oxon. 
Mr. Richard Atkyns, Fellow of Pe- 
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D R 


©. Dutcheſs of Bedford. 


Mr. Joſeph Alder, of Lisbon. T 
„ 
Earl of Berkeley. 


Marquis Coſimo Bagneſi, of Flo- 


Biſhop of Briſtol. 


Lord Vere Beauclerck. 
Lord William Beauclerck. 


Lord Burleigh. 
Right Honoarable Sir George Byng. 


"Honourable William Bentinck, E/q; 


"by T Wo Setter. 


Honourable Robert Bruce, Es; 


Right Honourable Mart, Bladen, 
Eſq; Six Setts, 
Mrs. Bladen. _ 
Ars. Frances Bacon. 
William Ball, Ei; 
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Benamin Barrington, Ee 
Mr. John Baud win, of Liebone 
George Bayllie, E % 


Robert FRE BY NID» 
Captain William R FY of 
Reverend Dr. Burſcough. 


Robert Baylis E/9; Alderman of Lancelot Burton, 2% Two Sette. 


London. | 
Reverend Me. Ben. Baynes, Fellow 
/ Univerſtty College, Oxon. 

Mr. Martin Bedwell. | 
Henry Bellingham, Eſa; : 
Thom Benſon, 'of London, 1 
Mrs. Diana Bentley. 3 
Mer. Charlotte Bentley. 

Sir Edward N Bar. 
Capt. Beverley. 
William Billers 1 
William Bateman, Eg: 
Reverend Mr. Hugh Bolton. 
Reverend Mr. * Bolton. 
Monſieur lAbbè du Bos. 
Sir Philip Boteler, Bar. 


My. Vincent Bourne, Fellow of Irs 7i- 


nity College, Cambridge. 
Weile Bowles, £/4s 
Captain Ellis Brand. 
Thomas Brereton, Z/q; 
Mr. Brett. 
Mr. Brook Bridges. 
John Brinſden, E.; 
Mr. John Briſtow, of Lisbon. 
Robert Briſtow, Ei: = 
Henry Brooke, £&/g; 
Thomas Brown, 21 
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Noel Broxholme, M. D. 
Francis Bruce, Eg; 
Mr. Thomas Brian. 
Samuel Buckley, Eg: 
William Budgell, Ei; Deputy- Ac- 
comptant General of Ireland. 
Sir Dewy Bulkley, Kar. 
Reverend Mr. Burr. 
Ebenezer Burges, #/q; 


Euſtace Budgell, 
Reverend Mr. John a 2 


Robert Burton, E/; 
Reverend Mr. Brougham, of S outh- 
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James Bertie of Weſton: on the Green 
Oxfordſhire, E,; 
Mr. Box, Gentleman-Commoner | of 
Trinity College, Oxon. 
Reverend Dr. Baron, Maſter of 
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William Bellamy, Ei; ' 
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Ar. Hugh Henry ef Dublin. 
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Sir Thomas Hewett, Kut. Surveyor 
, His Majeſiys Works, 
William Heyfham, E: 

Mrs. Catharine IT 

General Hill. 

William -Hody. 

John Holbech, K;, 

Mr. Simon Holder, of Leghorn. 


George Holme, D. D. Rector of 


Hedley, ia Hampſhire. 
Brigadier Hony wood. 
John Hopkins, E:: 
Chriſtopher Hopkins, Ef ] 
Reverend Mr. Hort, Dean af Ar- 

dagh. 

Sir Richard Houblon, Kut. 
Reverend Dr. Howard, Sen, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 

William Howard, E/; 

Captain Thomas Hunt. 

Mr. Hopton Haynes, of Clare-Hall, 
Cambr. 

A. Peter Hooke of Clare-Hall, 

Cambr. Tuo detrs. 

Mr. Chriſtopher Haflem, Student 
of Chriſt Church, Oxon. 

Robert Hinde, £/9; | 

Mr. William Hatton. 

Mr. John Hand. 

Captain Handcock. 

Sir John Holland, Bar. 

John Hiccocks, E/: One of the 

Maſters of the High Court of Chan- 

cery. 

Mr. Toa Hubert, Jeweler to the 

Prince of Wales, at Paris. 

Mr. Joſeph Hucks. 
Charles Hudſon, E/q; Conſul at 'Al- 


2 Dorothy Hudſon. 
Reverend e Hudſon, D. D. 
' John Huggins, Eſq; Two Setts, 


John * = 


Ar. Jabez Hughes. 12 , 0M 


Edward Hulſe, . M. D. 


Maurice Hunt, Ei: 

Dr. Hunt, Fella of Bali! les 
Oxon, : 

Michael Hutchinſon, D. 2. Ll 
Hammerſmith. | | 

Thomas Hutton, 27 Ol 

Capt. John Hyde. 

Wälliann Hucks, E; : 

Mr. Nathaniel Hills, of Lee, in 
Kent. 1 

Richard Hilton, Egg: 


Anthony Hall, Eee; 
Ar. J. Hetherington. 
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Right ar Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll _— of the Rolls. 
Teac J felty E/ His MM. 5 
ames jEenryes, 5 4127S 
Reſident 70 the Czar kr 
covy. | 


| Robert Jackſon, Eſa; Hive Maje- 


Wl s Reſident to the ly of Swe⸗ 
En. 
r, George Jackſon, of Leg: 
horn. 
Sir Philip Jackſon, „ 
Mr. Richard Jackſon, Merchant. 
Mr. Theodore of ©: yn £1.53 


B of de, s.Col- 
lege, Ox 


Mr. Ed ward Jarrold, of Le horn. 
Edward rard Jar E/q: Mates 
Nicholas Jeffereys, 25 
Reverend Mr. William Jervis. 
Robert Leun E/q; 
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Mr. Jeremiah Jonely af ' Lisbon. 

Lewis Jones, E Bh Auditor 
General of Ire and. 

Mr. James 8 | 

T o Honourable Mr. &. ecretary John- 

„ | 

James Joye, E/q; 

Mr. on, M, MN of Weſtminſter 
School. 

Henry Juſtice, E/q; 

William James, Eſq; 

Sir John Jennings. 

Philip Jennings, Es; 

Reverend William Jones, D. D. 
Principal of Jeſus College, Oxon. 

Michael ackſon, Eq; 

Mr. John Jeffryes. 

John Jeffrys, Ei; 


K. 


B of Kent. 

Dutcheſs Ag Kent. 

Earl of Kilda 

Viſcounteſs King{land. 

Biſhop of Killala and Achonree. 

Edward Keen, Ei; 

Henry Kelſall, E/: 

Ar. James Kendal. 

Abel Kettilby, E/; Tuo Serts. 

J. Killman, E; 

Samuel King, 55 | 

Colonel Kirke. 

Robert Knight, E/. 

Francis Knollys, E 7; of Winchin- 
don, Bucks. 
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E, of Lincoln 
Viſcount Lymmington. Two 

. dSetts, 

Viſcount Limerick. 

Lord Lempſter. 

Lord Lumly. 

Lord Londonderry: 

Bailly Lorenzi, of Florence, Agent 
of France with the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany. 

Honourable Anthony en Eſh; 
Two Fette. 


Lady Iſabella Legh. 


Mr. Lake. 

Myr, Benjamin Lambert, of Leg- 
horn. 

Reverend Mr. Thomas Lamplugh. 

Reverend Mr. Samuel Lanca- 


ſter, Fellow of Queen's College, 


Oxon. 
Mr. Langton, Gentleman-Commoner 


off Queen's College, Oxon. 

Col. Charles Lanoe. 

James Lanoy, &/9; 

John Lanſdell, Z/4; 

Mr. John Lanſdell, of Lisbon. 

Sir N. Lawes, Kut. Governor of 
Jamaica. 


Mr. Richard Levet, Fellow of All- 


Souls College, Oxon. 

Mr. Smart Lethieulier, Gentleman- 
Commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxon. 


Reverend Mr. Le-hunte, Student of 


Chriſt College, Oxon. 
Fir Thomas Lowther, Bart. 
Reverend Mr. Lydal, Fellow of 
e s Oxon. 
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William Law, Jen. "Eq; 45 3 
William Law, Jun. 1 22 N 


James Law, EV: 


Hir Wilfrid Lawſon, Bar. 


Richard Lee, EN. "4 of 1 Winſlade, 


Devonſnire. A. | 
Sir Thomas Lee, Ber, 1 
Capt. Leſtocæ. 4 bs-do- 
Richard Lewin, I:; 
David Lyon, E/; 


Mr. Lock, of , Queen s College, 
Oxon. 

John. Lock, Elg; 3 Ir 

Mrs. Elizabeth ock. 8 

Mrs. Jane Lock. „ 


Mr. John Locker. 
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Charles Longueiitts Ela; | 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eort.. . 

Cn Lovel, E/q; Agent for the 
ver. Naas at Dover, 1 


Same. E; | 
William Lowndes, E/q; Seeretary 


of the Treaſury. Two Sets, 
William Lowndes, Jun. E/9; 


Mr. ohn Lloyd, un. of London, 


lerchant. 


: Mr. Amy Lullin, 7 D. NM. of Ge- 
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Mr. John Lock, 
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Viſcount Midleton, Tord High 


Chancellor of Ireland. Seven 
Setts. 


| Viſcoun 2 ef Midleton. / | ker f a If : 1 
Viſcounteſi Mounjy. e 


Lord Maſſam. 
Lady Charlotte Weſt. 12 
Right Honourable Paul Me ferbileh, 


Eſq; Co trolle. 0 the” Fon 
ſhold. 25 ft 


Honourable John Moleſworth, 


Envoy E xITabrdmary ro the ing 
„F Sardinia. fr PPE. 
Honourable Walter | Moleſworth, 

Eſa; 

Fern [PN 263 Meadows. 
Abbe Muratorr: © 


Monſieur de la Motte 5 
* Macartney, 1 1 5 Bet 
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George Macartney, Eſq; 
Ar. Mackenzie, of Richmond, OY 
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Mr. Joſeph Maiffers. 
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Ar. Robert Manaton, Student of A. Morgan, Bs 


xon. 


Chriſt Church O 
John Manley, Eſq; 5 


Tae Manley, EG 1» + a2 5 
Col. Manning, Auen Go General 1 Reverend Dr. Moſs, Dies of 


Ireland. 

Robert Manning, Eſg, 3 

Sir George Markham, Ber. 

Francis Marſh, ES; 

Hir Harcourt Maſters, Kat. and A. 
derman of London. 5 

Nicholas Maurice, E;; 

Mr. William — of. Lis 
bon. 

William Maynard, En | 

* Mead, £/q; Counſellr at 

a0. 

Thomas Medlycott, Egg; Com- 
miſſioner of the ee in Ire- 
land. 

Charles Mein, E/; 

John Merril, Eq; 

Joſeph Micklethwaite, Ef. 

| Arthur Moore, Eg: 

Mr. Moore, Fellow of Alt- Souls 

| College, Oxon. 

Mr. William Moore. 

Harry Mordaunt, of Norcot, Berks, 
Sir 605 liam Milner, Bar. 

Mundy Muſters, Ei; 

Mr. Francis Muſters. 

Richard Miller, &/q; 

John Milles, E/4; 

James Milne, 1 2 

David Mitchel, 4/4; 

Mr. Joſeph Mitchell. 

Charles Monck, Eſa; | 

Robert Monroe, 2715 

Capt. John Moody. 

Mr. John Moor. X 

Mr. Samuel Moor, of Lisbon. 
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Mr. John Morgan, of Brio. 
Humphrey Morice, % . 
James Morrice, Eg; 


rigadier Mun: 0. Ps a. 
Johns unde 1 . 
Richard Mead, M. D. F. R. F. 


Reverend Mr. John Morn, « 4 


Skelton, Cumberland. 


c- Henry Ma aynard, E 4% 
75 


Henry Macmanus, E 
Reverend Mir. Maulevrer, 4 "au 


Oliver Macuſland, Eſq; 
Mrs. Manwaring. 
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berlain of His Majeſty's Heg- | 


ſhold. _ 
244 North and Grey. 
Lord Newburgh. 
Mr. Richard Naiſh. 
Grey Neville, E/q; 
Ars. Lydia Newcome. 
John Nicholas, E; 


_ General Francis Nicolſon, Governor 


of Carolina. 


David Nixon, £/q; 


Richard Nuttall, Zh; OY oner 
of the Revenue 7 in Ireland. 
Mr. Thomas Nicholſon, of Qleen s 
College, Oxon. 

Mrs. Anne Newſham, of Cbadlunt, 
Warwickſhire. 

Reverend Mr. Wanne A. MA. 
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Mr. Robert Osborne. 

Charles Oufley, Ei: of King's Col. 
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Balliol —_ ibrary. 
Magdalene College Library. 
Merton College Library. 
Queen's College Library. 
Pembroke * Library. 
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His Highneſs the PRINCE OF 
Pa RMA. 

Earl of Pembroke. 

Lord William Powlett. 

Lord Polwarth. 

Lord Primroſe. 

Baron de Penterridter, Ambaſſador 
from the Emperor. 

Honourable Henry Pelham, E; 

Honourable Charles Powlett, Eſq: 

Honourable Mrs. Primroſe. 


Mon ſſeur Pecquet, Secretery ce rz 
Council of Regenoy in France. 
Richardſon Pack, EH; 57 
Fir Thomas Palmer, B. 

Mr. Samuel Palmer, Veen, 

John Parnel, EK; 

Mr. William. Fate, Woollew-Dric 
er. 

James E Ela; 


Mr. John Peach. 


Capt. Peachy. 
James Pearſe, Ela, 

Major General Pearce. » 7 
Ar. Philipps, Gentleman- Commoner 
0 4 Pembroke-Hall, Oxon. | 

28 Phili Pennington. 

s. Grace — 5 | 
Riderakd Mr. Percivall, 4. M. 
German Pole, E/7; 

Robert Paul, E/: 
Alexander Pope, E/q; Nag }] 
William Peirs, E/q; © i 


Thomas Peirſon, of Wisbich, Sunk. 


Henry Pelham, Ey; Clerk hy the 
Pells. 

Francis Pemberton, Eſq; 

Jeremy Pemberton, Ey: f 

Col. Matthew Penefather, Comprrtt- 
ler and Accomptant G Wen of 

j 8 4 

ohn Periam, Eq; 

Myr. Micaiah Rei. 

Ralph Pettley, Ef; 

Mr. Peyton. 

Ed ward Phillips, Eg: 

John Phillips, Z/q; 

Mr. Philips, Glover. 

Mr. William Pickard. 

George Pitt, of Arlingror rs 
Eſq; 

Arthur Player, Eſa; 

Thomas Player, E;, 


Brook 


Brook Plukenet, / Tuo Heute. 

John Plumtre, E 

Nicholas Pluyket, Ef 

N. Powlett. 

Ambroſe Powys, mw_— 

Richard Powys, Kix: 

Sir Edmund Prideaux, Bar. * 

Dr. Pudſey, Fellow of Magdalen 
College 75 Oxan. | 

Daniel Pulteney, Ey; 

Thomas Pulteney, A 

David Pyot, £/a; © 

Richard Pyott, Eg: 

Pavid Polhill, E/: 

Mr. Serjeant Pengelly, | 

Thomas Fage, Pp 


De of Gueenchersy. 
Dutcheſs of Queemberry. 
John Quincy, M. D. 
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Doe, of Roxburgh, His Majeſty" s 
Principal S ecrerary of 8 tate. 


Duke of Richmond. 


Marquis Rinuccini, $ erretary at 


War to the Grand Duke of TY 
cany. Two Jetts: 

Lady 8 

Lady Ramſden. 

Monſieur Robethon: 

Sir John Ruſhout, Bar. 

Lir Robert Raymond, Attorney Ge- 

meral. 

ir Thomas Reade, Bar. 

Andrew Ram, Ef; 

Mr. Moſes Raper. 

Ralph Ratcliff, E/; 
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Mrs. Mary Read, of Sohoe. 

Chriſtopher Rhodes, E: 

Brigadier Richards. 

Themas Robinſon, E/; 

John Rogerſon, #/q; Solicitor Ge 
eral of Ireland. 

Mr. George Rooke, Marchant, in 
Dublin. 

Mr. Giles Rooke. 

The Royal Society. 

Mr. James Ruck. 

John Rudge, Ey: 

Reverend George Rye, D. D. Ne- 
for of Iſlip, onder. 6 

Mr. John Roe. 

Reverend Mr. Read, A. M. 

Reverend Mr. Rothery, A. M. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rothery.. 

ye, = , A. N. 
atthew nion, ; 7 & 

John Ru, bv: 7 EI 

Ralph Robinſon, Ray nie nds 

— —— = Relunion, E. 
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UEEN OF SWEDEN. 
His Highneſs Prince Eu- 
GENE OF OAVOY. 
Earl of Sunderland. Five Setts. 
Earl Stanhope. Two Sette. 
Earl of Strafford. 
Earl of Suſſex. 
Earl of Stair. Five Setts. 
Counteſs of Sunderland. 
Viſcounteſs Scudamore. 
Lord Percy Seymour. 
Baron Sohlenthall, Euvoy Extra- 
ordinary from Denmark. 
Baron Sparr, [Envoy Extraordinary 


from Sweden. 
Right 
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Right Honourable John Smith, E/: 
Abbot Antonio Maria Salvini, Greek 
Profeſſor at Florence. Two Setts. 
Honourable Ed mund Sutton, 5 
Honourable Charles Stanhope, 2 
Ten Setts, © 
James Sadler, * 
Oliver St. John, 7 
Mrs. Judith Sambrooke, 
Robert Sandford, E/q; 
—— Sandys, Es: 
John Savage, D. D. 
Samuel Savage, Gent. 
Sir George Saunders. 
Mr. Anthony Scarlett. 
Sir Thomas Scawen. 
Sir William Scawen, Bar. 
Sir Luke Schaub. | 
Thomas Scott, Eſq, LE] 
Sir Thomas Sebright, Ber. e 
Mr. William e 
Col. Selwyn. 
Mrs. Selwyn. 
Gilbert Serle, E/; 
Edward Seymour, E,; 
Reverend Mr. Shad w ell. 
Captain Shales. 
Henry Shelley, * 
Sir John Shelley, Bar. Tas Sets, 
John Sheppard, Z/q; 
Reverend Mr. Thomas Sheridan. 
Abraham Sherigley, E,; 
Cornet John Sherigley. 
Mr. William Simpſon, of Lisbon. 
Henry Singleton, E/; 
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Reverend Mr. Smedly, Dean of 


Kilala. -: 

L. Smelt, Ey; 

Mr. Daniel Arthur Smith, Banker 
at Paris. 

Reverend Mr. Smith, of Neobald- 
Pacy, Warw ickſhire. 


Reverend Mr. Scot, f Bletching. 
don, Oxfordſhire. 

Temple , £E/q; 

Arthur Stert, E/; 


Fir Ed ward Stan ey, Bax. 


Sir Philip Sydenham, of Brympton 
D'Everey, in the County or So- 
merſet, Bar. 

Reverend Mr. Stern. 

Fir Richard Steele. 

George Sewell, M. D. 


; Stephen Soame, Jun. of Little Thur- 


low in Suffolk, E: 
Mr. Joſeph Smith, of Venice. 
Mr. Joſhua Smith, Ne of Al- 

dermanbury.  . 
Mrs. Myrtilla Smith. 
Ar. Talbot Smith. 
Thomas Smith, E/7; 
Mrs. Anne Smithſon. 
William Soleley, 254 
Thomas Spence, E/4; ns: 
Mrs. 1 - * : 
Edward Stanhope,” E 72 
Brigadier Stearne: 
Alexander Stevenſon, 2 


Benjamin Stiles, Ey: 


Alexander Strahan, 2 
Capt. Strahan. 


Henry Stratford, E/: 
Capt. Strickland. > 


fr. Amos Struttle, Merchant, in 
Dublin. - 

Thomas Swanton, E: Comptroller 

F the Navy. 

Mr. Southcott, Gentleman-Commoa- 
ner of Trinity College, Oxon. 


Gervaſe Scroop, Eq; 


Thomas Seaman, of Beeſton, in 

Norfolk, Z/q; | 
John Spearman, Eſq; - 
Mark Shafto, £/4; 
'Thomas 
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Samuel Travers, E: 
Mr. Abraham Taylor. 
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John Turner, of Lynn, 1 8 n 
Mr. Samuel Turretine, Profeſſor f 


Divinity at Geneva: 


John 'Tutr, E . 


Col. Tyrrell. 


Reverend Mr. w iniam Thome, | 


Fellou of Wincheſter Colle 
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Merton College, Oxon, 


Trinity College Library, Camb. 
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